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War  AND  THE 

LOW-INCOME  FARMER 

By  DONALD  R.  RUSH  a7id  PHILLIP  R  AYLESWORTH. 

Give7i  sufficient  financial  and  supervisory  help,  low-income  farm- 
ers can  contribute  an  important  share  of  the  increased  food 
''"^^"ction  needed  to  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace. 


-|  ANY  WAR  makes  big 
)  things  bigger.     The  in- 
dustrial  economy  expands. 
Labor    shortages  grow, 
nds  for  almost  all  kinds  of 
:ts  increase, 
a  big  war  accentuates  the  im- 
:e  of  large  factories,  a  wide 
f  operations,  hugh  factory- 
In  all  this,  let  us  not  forget 
of  the  small  producer,  the 
poor  farmer,  who  can  contribute 
much  to  winning  the  Vv'ar  and  at  the 
same  time  help  themselves  to  gain  a 
permanently   useful   place   in  our 
society. 

They  are  small  and  poor  because 
of  the  forces  of  submarginal  land, 
pressure  on  land  resources,  rural 
underemployment,  and  low  agricul- 
tural prices. 

Such  distress  has  been  most  pain- 
fully apparent  in  the  hill  lands  of 
New  England,  the  Appalachians,  the 
Southeastern  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
Plains,  the  Great  Lakes  cutover  area, 


the  Ozarks,  the  Great  Plains,  the 
Spanish-American  area  of  the  South- 
west, and  the  Pacific  Northwest  cut- 
over  localities. 

Many  persons  from  these  improv- 
erished  places  have  gone  to  work  on 
war  jobs.  Others  have  obtained 
nearby  farm  work  through  taking 
the  place  of  defense  workers.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  the  more  re- 
mote areas  have  been  very  much  in- 
fluenced. For  those  remaining  on 
the  farms,  price  increases  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  have  brought  a 
little  more  income  for  the  small 
amount  of  produce  they  sell.  But 
since  such  a  large  proportion  of  their 
production  is  for  home  use,  the  cash 
benefits  from  higher  prices  should 
not  be  expected  to  be  so  great  as 
those  enjoyed  by  the  commercial 
farmer. 

The  Food  for  Freedom  program 
presents  an  opportunity  for  low-in- 
come farmers  to  participate  in  the 
defense  program. 
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They  can  increase  the  production 
of  farm  products  for  home  use.  In- 
sofar as  this  represents  a  reduction  of 
off -farm  purchases,  this  will  release 
such  critical  items  as  tin  used  in 
making  cans  and  transportation  and 
handling. 

The  low-income  group  can  in- 
crease their  production  of  products 
for  sale  by  increased  feeding  and 
better  care  of  livestock,  proper  use  of 
seed  and  fertilizer,  and  by  the  use  of 
improved  agricultural  practices. 
Special  financing  and  supervisory 
programs  to  assist  the  low-income 
farmer  in  better  utilization  of  his 
present  resources  are  essential  to 
these  increases  in  efficiency. 

Most  higher-income  farmers  are 
using  their  resources  nearer  to  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  the  cost  per  unit 
of  increase  normally  will  be  greater 
than  for  the  group  now  using  its 
resources  poorly. 

Small  farmers  often  are  located  on 
the  poorer  lands  suited  to  extensive 
types  of  agriculture.  In  the  North- 
east, for  example,  where  dairying  is 
a  major  enterprise,  farmers  located 
on  poorer  hill  lands  might  raise 
heifers  obtained  from  the  better  bred 
herds  in  the  valleys.  The  valley 
farms  often  veal  many  of  their 
heifers  and  buy  mature  cows  for  re- 
placements. Much  grass  land  is  un- 
used on  some  hill  farms  and  on 
others  the  farmers  are  saving  in- 
ferior young  stock  for  replacements. 
Farmers  in  other  areas  with  an  in- 
adequate land  base  and  consequent 
underemployment,  may  be  able  to 
grow  legume  and  vegetable  seeds, 
enterprises  requiring  a  large  amount 
of  labor.  Seed  production  will  re- 
quire competent  technical  assistance 
and  cooperative  facilities  for  produc- 
tion and  marketing  in  addition  to 
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financing  of  necessary  capital  equip- 
ment. 

Two  precautions  must  be  recog- 
nized in  working  out  the  contribu- 
tion of  low-income  farm  families  in 
the  defense  program.  They  need 
guidance  to  prevent  their  farm  or- 
ganization from  getting  so  much  out 
of  balance  that  their  rehabilitation  is 
endangered.  They  must  make  ad- 
justments in  accordance  with  feed 
resources,  housing  and  equipment 
for  handling  the  enterprise,  local 
market  conditions,  and  the  man- 
agerial ability  of  the  operator.  Also, 
under  the  impetus  of  high  prices,  the 
family  must  not  sell  the  products  that 
it  needs  for  good  nutrition. 

Help 

If  low-income  farm  families  are  to 
make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
defense  program  and  if  they  are  to 
receive  the  maximum  benefits  from 
it,  assistance  must  be  given  along  the 
following  lines:  Increased  supervi- 
sion, more  working  capital,  and  other 
facilities  to  improve  operating  effi- 
ciency; increased  development  of 
group  buying  services  for  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  the  like;  establishment 
of  cooperative  use  of  machinery  to 
reduce  costs  of  operation  and  permit 
fuller  utilization  of  available  ma- 
chines; expansion  of  production  for 
home  use  to  improve  nutrition  and 
to  hold  down  cash  living  costs. 

The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, for  example,  through  financial 
aid  plus  farm  and  home  manage- 
ment supervision,  can  make  possible 
greater  participation  and  greater  con- 
tribution in  the  production  goal  pro- 
gram. FSA  funds  are  being  made 
available  to  low-income  farmers  for 
necessary  workstock,  building,  ma- 
chine repair,  and  operating  require- 
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I  ments — all  to  help  in  this  emergency. 
The  goal  for  increased  production  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products  is  in  line 
with  FSA  efforts  to  encourage  di- 
versified enterprises  that  will  permit 
utilization  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  labor.  Emphasis  on  farm  gar- 
dens goes  hand  in  hand  with  it. 
The  higher  farm  prices  will  permit 
adjustments  in  organizations  that 
will  more  adequately  utilize  the  land, 
labor,  and  capital  resources  available 
to  low-income  farmers,  adjustments 
typified  by  the  reduction  of  cotton 
acreage  in  the  South. 

Adjustments 

The  defense  program  offers  an  im- 
mediate opportunity  to  bring  about 
needed  adjustments  in  areas  where 
the  lack  of  adequate  resources  has 
caused  serious  distress.  The  lessen- 
ing of  pressure  for  land  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  part-time  employment 
will  definitely  affect  a  number  of 
families  needing  assistance  in  agri- 
culture. Part-time  and  full-time  de- 
fense employment  form  a  two-edged 
weapon  against  poverty.  Farmers 
getting  full-time  employment  leave 
land  that  can  be  used  by  remaining 
farmers  to  build  up  adequate  sized 
farm  units.  Part-time  employment 
can  furnish  cash  income  to  build  up 
adequate  family  income. 

The  increased  demand  for  labor 


Thine 

Accuse  not  nature,  she  hath 
done  her  part.  Do  thou  but 
thine. 


now  should  permit  permanent  bene- 
fits to  some  members  of  the  low-in- 
come group.  Farmers  located  in 
subsistence  and  poor  areas  oftentimes 
possess  considerable  mechanical  in- 
genuity. Therefore  they  should  be 
offered  rapid  training  and,  when 
properly  trained,  they  would  be 
available  to  meet  the  pressing  need 
for  trained  skilled  workers  in  de- 
fense industries.  The  principal 
drawback  is  the  lack  of  vocational 
training  schools  in  remote  area's. 
Needless  to  say,  the  prospective 
trainee  needs  to  understand  what  he 
can  expect  in  the  way  of  emiployment 
so  that  he  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
the  training  offered.  Permanent 
vocational  training  schools  cannot  be 
justified  in  some  areas  because  of  the 
sparseness  of  population.  To  meet 
these  situations,  traveling  training 
schools  may  be  warranted. 

There  is  also  an  opportunity  of 
helping  the  rural  labor  situation, 
which  has  become  particularly  acute 
with  farmers  near  defense  centers. 
The  underemployed  and  the  unem- 
ployed workers  in  remote  rural  areas 
represent  a  reservoir  of  trained  and 
untrained  farm  workers.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  these 
people  are  accurately  informed  of 
opportunities  for  farm  work  else- 
where. 

The  effective  use  in  the  defense 
effort  of  low-income  farm  families, 
underemployed  because  of  a  lack  of 
resources  or  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  is  an  immediate 
problem.  The  solution  of  the  low- 
income  farm  problem  in  terms  of 
improved  levels  of  living  and  prac- 
tical adjustments  of  our  land  and 
labor  resource  that  will  last  through 
war  and  peace,  is  the  real  challenge 
to  agricultural  planning  and  action 
agencies. 
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THE  FINAL  Frontier 

—AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

By  JOHN  C.  PAGE.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  writes 
here  about  the  tremendous  wor\  of  his  organization — vast  in 
scope  and  highly  significant  in  social  implications,  ''Bounteous 
benefits  have  already  been  reaped  by  the  West  and  the  entire 
Illation'/  he  says.  ''Those  benefits  are  07ily  a  promise  of  the 
immense  material  and  hum^an  wealth  which  can  be  added  to 
the  United  States  by  full  Reclamation  development  of  Western 
resources!' 


WHEN  FARM  soil  peters 
out  to  barrenness,  or 
droughts  come  and  dust- 
storms  blow,  or  any  other 
cause  drives  men  off  farms  and  out 
of  their  jobs  and  homes,  the  typical 
America  family  packs  up  its  belong- 
ings, jumps  into  a  jalopy,  and  heads 
West. 

Western  population  has  increased 
three  hundredfold  since  1900.  Our 
original  American  pioneers  long  ago 
reached  the  Pacific  but  still  we  move 
westward.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  a  change.  A  habit  once  ac- 
quired is  hard  to  break.  For  two 
centuries  or  more  our  ancestors  have 
taken  to  horse  and  prairie  schooner 
in  search  of  better  fields  toward  the 
setting  sun.  Up  until  a  few  decades 
ago  they  have  always  found  them, 
and  in  time  the  finding  became  an 
accepted  fact.  That  the  West  was 
a  land  of  opportunity  became  a  na- 
tional credo,  epitomized  in  remarks 
such  as  Horace  Greeley's  "Go  West, 
young  man." 

How  today's  "pioneers"  will  suc- 


ceed in  their  westward  trek  is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern.  And  still 
greater  concern  may  be  felt  about  to- 
morrow's jobless  and  landless — the 
draftees,  the  munitions  workers. 
What  will  they  do  when  this  abnor- 
mal defense  employment  ends? 
Nowhere  in  the  West  today  is  there 
the  goal  sought  in  the  past:  A  few 
hundred  acres  of  fertile  soil,  a  limpid 
stream,  and  the  material  and  a  site 
for  a  log-cabin  home — jree. 

Fifty  years  ago  our  leaders  in  the 
United  States  Congress  came  face  to 
face  with  that  hard  fact.  The 
American  forest  primeval  and  the 
free  West  were  gone,  forever. 

Still  harder  to  face  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  exhaustion  of  free  land 
left  sprawling  across  the  continent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  empty,  un- 
productive acres  of  land,  while 
Americans  still  pushed  eagerly  west- 
ward in  search  of  a  better  living. 

Could  some  means  be  found  to  use  , 
this  land,  to  develop  this  vast  terri- 
tory, half  of  which  was  public  do- 
main, and  provide  new  opportunities 
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I  for  these  people  ?  The  Congress  be- 
lieved so,  and  tried.  Various  law^s 
were  passed  in  the  trial-and-error  en- 
deavor to  encourage  the  settlement 
of  the  West. 

Water 

Most  of  the  error  could  have  been 
avoided  had  more  heed  been  paid 
to  the  report  in  1878  by  Maj.  John 
W.  Powell  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
His  findings  indicated  clearly  that 
the  determining  factor  in  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  arid 
West,  and  necessarily  all  other 
Western  development,  was  not  the 
land  nor  the  quality  of  soil  so  much 
as  its  accessibility  to  an  adequate  and 
dependable  water  supply.  In  other 
words,  in  the  arid  and  semiarid 
West  the  important  factor  was  the 
water.  The  streams  of  the  West 
rather  than  its  land  would  decide 
when  and  how  much  of  it  could  be 
developed. 

On  this  truth,  and  under  this 
basis,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
started  its  work  in  the  West,  in 
1902.  Awaiting  American  engineer- 
ing ingenuity  and  enterprise  ran 
rivers  and  creeks  with  enough  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  40  to  50  million 
acres  of  good  earth.  This  land 
could  be  transformed  from  desert 
waste  into  productive  usefulness.  It 
was  America's  final  frontier. 

Previous  to  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  June  17,  1902,  creating  a  Federal 
irrigation  agency,  all  attempts  to  en- 
courage proper  settlement  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  and  the  development  of 
the  West  had  missed  the  mark.  The 
Homestead  Act  of  1862,  the  Desert 
Land  Act  of  1877,  ^he  Carey 
^  Act  of  1894  proved  inadequate. 
They  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
converting  the  vast  public  domain 


into  an  inhabited,  contributing  mem- 
ber of  the  national  economy. 

Federal  Reclamation  has  suc- 
ceeded. It  has  been  tried  and  has 
been  proved.  The  results  of  39 
years  of  construction  and  settlement 
in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  of 
the  West  have  demonstrated  its 
worth.  Bounteous  benefits  have  al- 
ready been  reaped  by  the  West  and 
the  entire  Nation.  Those  benefits 
are  only  a  promise  of  the  immense 
material  and  human  wealth  which 
can  be  added  to  the  United  Stales  by 
full  Reclamation  development  of 
Western  resources. 

The  elbow  room  of  America  lies 
in  the  conservation  of  those  re- 
sources— the  land  and  water,  soil  and 
stream.  In  the  forefront  of  that 
conservation  is  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. The  works  of  Reclamation 
catch,  store,  and  make  available  for 
multiple  use  the  precious  water  of 
the  arid  West.  Reclamation  is  the 
final  frontier  of  America. 

The  conservation  and  development 
of  Western  resources  by  the  storage 
and  beneficial  use  of  water  offer  us 
the  last  opportunity  for  sound  ex- 
pansion. By  the  husbanding  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  water  and  soil 
within  our  boundaries,  the  desert 
wastes  of  the  West  can  be  trans- 
formed into  homes  and  a  means  of 
self-support  for  our  citizens. 
Streams  now  destructive,  and  water 
now  wasted  can  create  flourishing 
farms,  can  generate  inexhaustible 
electric  power,  and  can  provide 
domestic  and  industrial  w^ater  sup- 
plies. Empty,  unproductive  areas 
can  be  the  sites  of  cities  with 
their  business  and  industry.  A 
great  taxable  wealth  of  real  and  in- 
tangible property  can  be  created,  and 
a  large  dependable  market  for  the 
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manufactured  and  processed  goods 
of  the  rest  of  the  Country. 

The  work  of  Reclamation,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  generally  understood 
throughout  the  East,  which  is  a  rain- 
fall area  where  natural  precipitation 
is  adequate  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

Positive  Action 

About  one-third  of  the  West — 
more  than  700,000,000  acres — is  arid 
or  semiarid.  Practically  all  of  the 
public  domain — about  one-half  of 
this  vast  area — is  arid  or  semiarid. 
Precipitation  over  this  region  is  20 
inches  or  less.  Most  of  this  sparse 
precipitation  is  unseasonal.  With- 
out irrigation,  no  cultivated  agricul- 
ture, and  no  community  develop- 
ment are  safe.  That  is  why  Reclama- 
tion's reservoirs  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  West. 

A  review  of  western  expansion 
shows  that  Federal  Reclamation  has 
been  a  planned  creative  step  toward 
the  development  of  this  half  of  the 
country,  and  not  a  remedial  correc- 
tive measure  to  repair  the  damage  of 
overgrazing,  erosion,  and  wrong- 
type  farming.  It  is  a  positive  rather 
than  a  negative  action.  It  was 
bound  to  bring  results. 

In  fewTr  than  4  decades  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  placed  storage 
works  in  operation  which  have  a 
capacity  of  60,000,000  acre-feet  of 
w^ater,  the  most  precious  commodity 
in  the  arid  West. 

These  works  have  been  built  to 
serve  more  than  4,000,000  acres  of 
land,  of  which  2,500,000  acres  were 
formerly  unproductive  desert  and 
1,500,000  acres  were  in  non-Federal 
irrigation  districts  with  an  inade- 
quate water  supply. 

The  Bureau  has  built  181  storage 
and  diversion  dams,  more  than  20,- 


000  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and  | 
drains,   28    hydroelectric  power 
plants  and  100,000  other  structures 
during  39  years  of  this  beneficial 
work. 

As  a  result,  water,  power,  and 
light  have  been  brought  to  Western 
areas  with  a  population  of  4,500,000. 
On  the  Reclamation  projects  in  the 
West  there  are  more  than  900,000 
farmers  and  townspeople  who  make 
their  homes  and  living  out  of  irri- 
gated land.  There  are  nearly  1,000 
schools,  more  than  1,200  churches, 
and  more  than  100  banks  with  de- 
posits totaling  over  $200,000,000. 

The  irrigation  farmers  on  the  proj- 
ects produce  more  than  $100,000,000 
worth  of  crops  annually;  the  cumu- 
lative value  of  this  contribution  to 
the  national  wealth  in  the  past  35 
years  has  reached  the  staggering 
figure  of  $2,750,000,000. 

Benefits 

The  farmers  and  their  town 
neighbors  consistently  provide  a 
market  for  American  business  and 
industry  worth  $250,000,000  a  year — 
the  equivalent  almost  of  our  finest 
foreign  markets  in  normal  times. 

These  results  are  the  returns  from 
a  loan  of  less  than  $300,000,000, 
This  loan,  without  interest  out  of 
consideration  for  the  Nation-wide 
benefits  of  Reclamation,  was  the  cost 
of  constructing  these  projects.  The 
loan  is  being  repaid;  more  than  $60,- 
000,000  has  been  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  The  return  on  install- 
ment payments  due  the  Government 
is  97  percent  up  to  date. 

The  social  and  economic  enrich- 
ment which  has  been  created  through 
Reclamation  policy  means  gain  for 
the  entire  country.  The  diversified 
agriculture  of  the  irrigated  sections 
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I  of  the  West  complements  that  of  the 
rainfall  areas.  For  example,  the 
livestock  industry,  the  major  occupa- 
tion of  the  West,  depends  on  irri- 
gated farms  for  half  the  forage  con- 
sumed by  the  stock.  Western  irri- 
gated States  provide  the  feeder  stock 
for  the  fattening  pens  of  the  Mid- 
western farmer  who  in  turn  ships  his 
cattle  and  sheep  to  Eastern  industrial 
centers. 

What  would  the  price  of  meat,  of 
our  steaks  and  chops  and  roasts  be 
in  the  East  without  this  mainstay  of 
the  Western  livestock  industry? 
The  same  question,  too,  could  be 
asked  about  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, especially  winter  vegetables, 
the  specialty  of  Southwestern  Recla- 
mation projects. 

General  farming,  forage  crops,  and 
specialties  which  can  be  shipped  to 
distant  markets  for  a  cash  return  to 
buy  manufactured  and  processed 
goods  in  exchange  characterize  the 
occupation  of  the  average  irrigation 
farmer. 

The  large  staple  surplus  crops  of 
rainfall  regions  are  not  grown  in 
any  appreciable  quantity  on  irri- 
gated land.  The  wheat  and  corn 
produced  on  Reclamation  projects 
are  insufficient  for  immediate  local 
consumption.  The  cotton  grow^n 
on  Southwestern  Reclamation  proj- 
ects is  largely  long  staple,  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  national  self-suf- 
ficiency which  requires  this  com- 
modity in  the  automobile  industry 
and  other  manufacturing.  Tobacco, 
the  country's  fourth  major  surplus 
crop,  is  not  grown  at  all  on  irrigated 
farms. 

Every  Reclamation  project  has  its 
specialty  crop,  ranging  from  canta- 
loupes and  winter  lettuce  in  southern 
California  and  citrus  fruit  and  sugar 
beet  seed  in  Arizona  to  grapes,  olives, 


and  almonds  in  northern  California, 
peaches  and  apples  in  Washington, 
clover  seed  and  potatoes  in  Idaho, 
cherries  in  Montana,  and  sugar  beets 
in  Colorado. 

Even  when  they  are  similar  to 
Eastern  crops — and  not,  for  example, 
a  crop  like  flax,  which  is  steadily 
assuming  more  importance  on  irri- 
gated land — these  specialty  crops 
complement  rather  than  compete 
with  those  grown  by  farmers  near 
the  large  Midwestern  and  Eastern 
centers. 

Crops 

Freight  costs  prevent  most  of  them 
from  competing  in  season;  they  are 
sold  out  of  season.  Because  of  this 
continued  supply,  available  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  throughout  the  season, 
the  public  taste  for  such  fruits  has 
been  cultivated  to  a  point  where 
former  food  luxuries  are  regarded  as 
common  necessities  for  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen — and  increased  the 
demand. 

Next  to  alfalfa  and  other  forage 
crops,  winter  truck  is  the  most  im- 
portant irrigation  crop.  On  many 
Reclamation  projects  the  climate  is 
very  mild,  especially  in  the  deep 
Southwest  with  its  12-month  grow- 
ing season.  American  housewives 
who  buy  fresh  green  vegetables  and 
fruits  in  the  dead  of  winter  at  rea- 
sonable prices  can  thank  Reclama- 
tion projects  for  many  of  them. 

Aside  from  general  conditions  af- 
fecting all  farmers,  certain  factors 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  irriga- 
tion farmer  and  certain  others  work 
against  him.  In  the  first  place  he 
is  not  ordinarily  at  the  complete 
mercy  of  fickle  weather;  this  is  his 
strong    advantage.    However,  he 
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must  perform  extra  work  in  getting 
water  to  his  land,  he  must  pay  for 
the  construction  charge  against  his 
land,  and  for  his  water.  Here  he  is 
at  a  disadvantage. 

Offsetting  these  handicaps  are  the 
irrigation  farmer's  control  over  the 
water  supply  and  the  ability  to  farm 
more  intensively  and  completely  a 
selected  piece  of  good  land.  These 
advantages  help  the  irrigation  farmer 
to  gross  a  return  per  acre  two  and 
a  half  times  the  national  average. 
But  because  he  buys  his  water  and 
pays  other  expenses,  which  add  from 
$2.00  to  $5.00  per  acre  per  year  to 
his  operating  cost,  the  irrigation 
farmer's  net  return  is  comparable 
with  that  of  other  farm.ers. 

The  work  of  irrigation  farming  is 
far  more  specialized  than  farming  in 
rainfall  areas.  The  irrigation 
farmer  must  have  an  additional  skill. 

Irrigation 

He  must  be  a  good  irrigator, 
which  he  must  learn  by  study  and 
experience.  Proper  irrigation  is  not 
simple.  The  problem  is  to  get 
enough  water — not  too  much,  not 
too  little — evenly  spread  upon  the 
land  at  the  right  time  te  do  the  most 
good. 

The  irrigation  problem  is  different 
for  different  soils  and  for  different 
crops.  The  irrigation  farmer  must 
learn  to  master  his  particular  prob- 
lem, and  he  must  pay  for  his  mis- 
takes in  learning  the  art.  In  some 
areas  farmers  are  leaching  their  soil 
by  overirrigation,  or  even  waterlog- 
ging their  neighbor's  farm.  Irriga- 
tion education  is  greatly  needed  in 
the  West. 

Today  as  a  result  of  private,  coop- 
erative. State,  and  Federal  efforts, 
about  20,000,000  acres  are  under  irri- 


gation in  the  West.  About  20  per-  \ 
cent  of  this  total  receives  a  water 
supply  from  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
reservoirs.  The  economic  destinies 
of  15,000,000  people — one  out  of 
every  ten  Americans — ^^depend  on 
these  irrigated  areas  and  the  towns 
and  cities  which  have  sprung  up  on 
irrigation  developments  or  nearby 
them.  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Denver,  and  other  great 
cities  have  their  roots  sunk  deep  in 
irrigation  water.  These  projects 
and  their  cities  are  the  piers  on 
which  this  Nation  bridges  the 
continent. 

Construction  of  irrigation  systems 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  white  pioneers  took  up 
where  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  left 
off.  At  the  close  of  the  century  it 
became  obvious  that  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  West,  which  had 
gone  forward  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  irrigation,  would 
cease  unless  the  Government  came 
to  its  rescue. 

Federal  Participation 

The  reason  for  Federal  participa- 
tion was  double.  First,  to  continue 
this  beneficial  settlement  and  prog- 
ress of  the  West,  thus  developing  the 
entire  country.  Second,  the  remain- 
ing water  resources  required  compli- 
cated and  costly  engineering  con- 
struction that  only  the  Government 
and  experts  could  finance  and  build. 
The  easy  diversions  were  exhausted. 

As  a  result,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, which  was  made  responsible 
for  the  continuation  of  permanent 
western  settlement  by  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  works,  soon  as- 
sumed the  chief  role  in  irrigation 
development.  For  the  past  15  years 
it  has  been  practically  the  only  im- 
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'  portant  agency  engaged  in  building 
irrigation  systems. 

Besides  its  work  of  building  new 
irrigation  projects,  the  Bureau  has 
also  had  to  assume  the  task  of  rescu- 
ing non-Federal  projects  and  their 
populations  from  stagnation  and  de- 
cay. Many  non-Federal  enterprises 
have  been  built  overoptimistically 
without  proper  investigation  and 
without  adequate  water  supplies. 
The  Bureau  has  furnished  a  number 
of  irrigation  enterprises  with  a  sup- 
plementary supply  of  water  by  build- 
ing new  and  larger  systems. 

This  work  forms  an  important  seg- 
ment of  future  irrigation  construc- 
tion by  the  Bureau.  Its  limit,  and 
that  for  new  land,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  unused 
water  available  in  western  streams. 
This  has  been  estimated  at  enough 
for  22,000,000  acres,  which  would  set 
the  ceiling  of  irrigated  land  in  the 
United  States  at  about  40,000,000 
acres,  about  10  percent  of  the  public 
domain. 

The  work  of  providing  a  supple- 
mentary supply  of  water  is  particu- 
larly significant  in  that  it  helps  sta- 
bilize and  bolster  hardpressed  irri- 
gated areas  short  of  water.  Experi- 
ence w^ith  the  last  depression  showed 
that  tax  delinquencies  on  certain  irri- 
gated lands  amounted  to  only  a  little 
over  5  percent  as  heavy  as  those  on 
adjacent  nonirrigated  farming  land. 
The  difference  was  solely  due  to  the 
stabilizing  influence  of  irrigation. 

Stability 

Irrigation  lends  a  stability  without 
which  the  very  governmental  struc- 
^  ture  of  the  West  could  not  exist. 
Nor  is  this  benefit  confined  to  the 
West.  Irrigation  farmers  buy  proc- 
essed food,  farm  machinery,  and 


other  manufactured  goods  produced 
by  factories  in  the  Midwest  and  East. 
The  business  created  by  these  pur- 
chases steadies  the  industrial  econ- 
omy of  those  areas.  It  enables  the 
factory  workman  to  buy  his  neces- 
sities, including  the  produce  of  local 
farms. 

A  survey  at  the  Boise  Reclamation 
project  in  Idaho  showed  that  incom- 
ing shipments  came  by  rail  from  30 
non- Western  States.  From  Michi- 
gan came  automobiles,  cereals,  elec- 
trical goods,  and  furniture;  from 
Pennsylvania  came  lubricating  oil, 
groceries,  steel,  and  steel  products; 
from  Ohio  came  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  farm  supplies,  refriger- 
ators and  other  household  equip- 
ment; from  New  York  came  food- 
stuffs and  building  materials;  from 
the  Southern  States  came  lumber — 
and  so  on  down  the  list. 

The  stabilization  of  irrigation 
projects  extends  to  more  than  pay 
rolls;  it  reaches  our  people.  In  the 
past  decade  more  than  a  million 
men,  women,  and  children  migrated 
to  the  Far  Western  States  and  Idaho. 
The  great  majority  came  from  the 
agricultural  areas  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  chiefly  from  the  Great 
Plains. 

Drought,  mechanization,  and  sub- 
marginal  soil  had  driven  them  off 
their  farms  in  search  of  other  liveli- 
hood. They  swelled  the  burden  of 
relief  in  these  irrigation  States  to 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  over  a  period 
of  6  years. 

There  has  never  been  mass  mi- 
gration from  Reclamation  projects. 
The  comparatively  stable  and  grow- 
ing population  of  these  projects  suf- 
fers chiefly  from  mass  immigra- 
tion— from  migrants  searching  for 
jobs  and  security.  With  enough  irri- 
gation land  available,  opportunities 
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could  be  provided  for  thousands  of 
these  migrants.  Under  favorable 
farming  conditions  and  with  ade- 
quate assistance,  most  farm  refugees 
can  become  self-supporting. 

Federal  Reclamation  has  never 
been  an  emergency  program  but  the 
Bureau  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
complete  facilities  in  the  past  lo  years 
which  have  provided  a  water  supply 
for  more  than  300,000  acres  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming.  This  land  to- 
gether with  300,000  irrigated  acres 
given  a  supplementary  supply  of 
water  has  created  or  preserved  a 
means  of  self-support  for  15,000 
families. 

The  present  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau includes  more  than  making 
these  opportunities  for  a  home  and 
livelihood;  it  will  stabilize  disturbed 
areas  in  the  twilight  migration  belt, 
and  anchor  potential  migrants,  by 
steadying  the  agricultural  life  of  the 
region  with  a  dependable  water 
supply. 

The  water  conservation  and  util- 
ization projects  of  the  Bureau  are 
especially  designed  toward  this  goal. 
While  relatively  small,  these  projects 


can  exert  a  profound  influence  on  1 
surrounding  regions.  One  irrigated 
acre  will  generally  stabilize  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  3  to  4  other  acres 
of  farmland,  but  in  the  range  country 
it  has  been  the  experience  that  a 
single  acre  under  irrigation  will 
bolster  fully  30  others  not  under 
irrigation. 

Twelve  water  conservation  and 
utilization  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved for  construction  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  Investigations 
are  in  progress  on  35  more.  The 
National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Work  Projects  Administration,  and 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  are 
participants  in  this  valuable  new 
aspect  of  Reclamation. 

This  aspect  symbolizes  the  true  ob- 
jective of  Reclamation.  The  great 
dams,  canals,  and  irrigation  systems 
built  by  the  Bureau  in  the  West,  the 
tremendous  pumping  and  power 
plants,  and  the  extensive  transmis- 
sion systems  are  but  means  to  the 
end — the  development  of  the  natural 
and  human  resources  of  the  Nation, 
with  more  prosperous  livelihoods 
and  a  better  standard  of  living. 


In  the  past  too  many  people  in  our  country  have  been  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed.  And  even  though  the  number  has 
decreased  as  our  national  defense  program  has  gone  forward, 
we  still  have  too  many  who  lac\  the  opportunity  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  Worhjjig  out  a  more  permanent  answer  to  this  \ey 
social  and  economic  problem  is  a  challenge  that  must  not  go 
unheard  despite  the  war  trumpets,  The  future  isnt  in  the  habit 
of  talking  care  of  itself. 

— Roy  F.  Hendrickson 
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Nonstatistical  notes 


FROM  THE  FIELD 

By  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR.  A  noted  economist  sets  down — with 
the  truth  of  poetry — his  observations  in  the  Middle  West.  He 
is  not  interested  in  averages,  he  says;  he  is  interested  in  people. 


^    I  MY  METHOD  in  the 

I  field  is  to  observe,  then  to 
X^^^O  select.  But  some  of  my 
^^Z^  statistician  friends  demand 
numbers.  When  I  tell  them  in  de- 
tail what  happened  to  a  farm  family 
I  saw  displaced  in  the  Cotton  Belt, 
they  are  likely  to  say,  "What's  that 
to  us  if  you  can't  tell  how  many 
that  has  happened  tor" 

Perhaps  I  can't,  and  I  answer,  "By 
the  time  you  statisticians  know  the 
numbers,  what  I'm  trying  to  tell  you 
in  advance  about  will  be  history,  and 
you'll  be  too  late." 

My  statistician  friends  tell  me 
gently  that  "observations  are  noto- 
riously unreliable."  Well,  I  say,  that 
depends  upon  how  well  they  are 
made,  and  what's  behind  them,  and 
what's  done  with  them — like  figures 
on  the  value  of  products  sold,  traded, 
or  used,  or  the  number  of  farms  on  a 
cotton  plantation.  My  statistician 
friends  seem  to  love  averages,  and  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  my  description  if 
it  doesn't  strike  them  as  "average" 
for  the  county.  State,  or  perhaps  the 
Nation;  if  it  isn't  average  it  isn't  typi- 
cal, and  it's  only  the  typical  that 
counts. 

Average  of  what?    I  ask  myself. 
Typical    of    what?     Aren't  there 
^  many   averages   and   many  types: 
And  if  the  average  reveals,  doesn't  it 
by  the  same  token  conceal?  Be- 


sides, maybe  I'm  not  interested  for 
the  moment  in  averages.  Maybe 
I'm  looking  for  trends,  and  don't 
want  to  cancel  out  the  very  item 
where  I  think  I  see  the  "future" 
foreshadow^ed  by  "history,"  by  av- 
eraging it  with  another  where  the 
"future"  has  not  yet  struck. 

One  of  my  statistician  friends  tells 
me  that  if  I  want  to  reveal  w^hat  farm 
houses  or  farm  laborers  are  like, 
I  must  describe  or  photograph  as 
they  come,  say,  every  fifth  and 
tenth  house  or  laborer.  In  that  pro- 
cedure, he  says,  he  would  have 
more  confidence  than  in  what  I  do. 
Can  he  be  as  right  as  he  is  logical? 
I  think  no  curator  of  a  museum 
would  choose  his  specimens  that 
w^ay. 

Except  that  these  thoughts  seem 
to  cross  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
friends — sometimes  they  tell  me — I 
wouldn't  bring  them  up  as  introduc- 
tion to  a  few  notes  from  recent  field 
work  of  Dorothea  Lange  and  mine 
in  the  Middle  West.  The  argument 
seems  about  as  fruitful  as  those  con- 
suming and  endless  debates  over  in- 
duction versus  deduction,  heredity 
versus  environment,  theory  versus 
practice,  but  no  more  so.  Anyway, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  been  misled. 
The  results  I  get  from  observation 
stimulate  my  own  thoughts  more 
than  many  columns  of  figures;  they 
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have  opened  issues  of  significance; 
they  fortify  me  in  one  of  the  ways 
of  work  that  I  Hke  most.  I  have 
nothing  against  statistics. 

Nothing  for  Them 

"It's  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  goes 
broke — in  America.  He  don't  need 
to  go  broke  if  he  uses  his  head  for 
more  than  a  hatrack.  I  started  as  a 
renter  of  140  acres.  Now  I  operate 
five  farms.  I  hire  six  men  during 
harvest,  and  have  two  big  tractors, 
and  run  1,620  acres."  Our  car,  with 
its  "foreign"  hcense,  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  a  deserted  block-and-a- 
half-long  main  street  of  western 
Nebraska.  We  paused  to  face  the 
dead  fronts  of  the  Bonanza  Hotel, 
the  Largest  Dance  Hall  in  the 
county,  and  the  Angora  State  Bank. 
Obviously  strangers  shocked  by  the 
desolation,  we  needed  to  be  put 
straight.  So  the  big-shouldered,  en- 
ergetic farmer  who  walked  by  under- 
took to  do  it. 

He  continued:  "When  the 
drought  was  worst  we  got  6  or  7 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  wondered  if 
it  was  worth  combining.  This  year 
we'll  get  30  bushels  of  wheat.  I 
made  money  all  through — they've 
got  the  triple  A,  you  know.  Now  I 
own  the  beer  parlor,  and  all  these 
town  buildings  for  wheat  store- 
houses." 

As  I  passed  the  open  door  of  the 
bank  the  voice  of  an  old  man,  lying 
slumped  in  his  clothing  on  an  iron 
bed,  called  me  to  enter.  All  was 
junk  and  confusion  within,  but  the 
solid  square  construction  and  iron 
vault  confirmed  the  faded  sign  over 
the  door.  The  old  man  was  father 
of  the  farmer.  He'd  paid  $500  for 
the  building  when  the  bank  failed. 
He  "came  to  that  country  when  it 
was  new,  from  Aberdeen,  South  Da- 
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kota,  with  $33,000."  In  1919  he 
"paid  income  tax  on  $960  a  month." 
One  year  he  "went  to  the  Holy  Land 
with  Aimee  Semple  McPherson  and 
heard  the  Gospel  twice  a  day." 
Gave  his  wife  $54,000,  but  now  she 
and  the  money  were  both  gone. 

Pointing  south  to  a  sturdy  farm- 
house surrounded  by  wheat,  he  went 
on:  "Last  year  I  bought  that  80  and 
that  house  36  by  36  with  full  base- 
ment, for  $1,000  paid  in  hand. 
Now  see  that  wheat!  A  third  of 
them  shocks  are  mine." 

On  the  hill  above  town  stood  a 
white  church,  closed,  wheat  up  to 
the  door.  "Where  are  the  mem- 
bers?" we  asked.  "They  all  dried 
out."  Everywhere  wheat,  and  the 
signs  of  emptiness  of  people.  The 
gas  station  man  said,  *'Now  they're 
hellin'  around  here  for  labor  to  har- 
vest the  wheat.  Nine  combines 
came  by  here  today;  120  went 
through  here  last  season.  They 
travel  on  rubber  from  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas,  and  work  to 
North  Dakota  and  Montana." 

Will  the  farmers  and  the  towns- 
men who  left  come  back  now  that 
there's  wheat  and  rain?  "No,"  the 
energetic  farmer  said,  "they're  not 
well-enough  fixed  to  come  back. 
There's  nothing  for  them." 

Rosebud 

Before  1909  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  west  of  the  Missouri  in  cen- 
tral South  Dakota  was  covered  with 
grass.  Sheep  and  cattle  grazed  upon 
it.  It  was  known  as  the  Rosebud 
Indian  Reservation.  Beginning  in 
1909,  blocks  of  it  were  opened  to 
homesteaders  in  a  series  of  land  lot- 
teries. I  remember  as  a  boy  hearing  , 
people  consider  whether  to  keep 
their  job  in  the  city  or  to  take  up  a 
homestead  on  the  plains.    I  remem- 
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ber  the  talk  when  trainloads  of  land- 
seekers  went  through  Sioux  City- 
bound  for  the  Rosebud  when  word 
came  to  the  winners  of  the  drawings, 
when  trips  w^ere  made  to  see  the 
lands  that  were  won,  to  decide 
finally  whether  or  not  to  homestead 
the  claim. 

"Maladministration  of  the  home- 
stead laws,"  says  a  governmental  re- 
port, "which  was  encouraged  by 
predatory  interests  led  to  the  settle- 
ment of  areas  admittedly  submarg- 
inal  for  farming  purposes.  During 
the  war  almost  all  the  available  land 
was  broken  for  wheat,  and  excellent 
crops  were  raised  when  rainfall  was 
normal  and  no  pests  appeared." 

A  generation  after  settlement,  in 
the  summer  of  1941,  came  my  first 
look  at  this  Rosebud  country.  .\1- 
most  the  first  sight  after  crossing  the 
border  from  Nebraska  was  a  vacant 
farmstead.  A  few  miles  farther 
brought  us  to  an  "inland  town,"  a 
county  seat.  No  rail  or  bus,  a  dozen 
telephones,  few  baths,  and  mostly 
outside  toilets.  But  a  cleaner,  trim- 
mer town  than  you  imagine,  and  the 
people  certainly  are  not  shifdess. 
Between  1930  and  1940  the  county 
lost  one-third  of  its  farmers. 

"We've  lost  a  lot  of  good  men. 
They  got  discouraged  and  sold  out. 
The  State  rural  credit  got  the  farms, 
sold  the  improvements  off  the  place, 
leased  the  land  to  the  big  operators. 
The  triple  A  wheat  benefit  goes  with 
the  land;  they  ought  to  limit  the 
farmer's  benefit  to  his  own  lo-year 
average. 

"Half  the  businessmen  in  town  are 
farmers.  If  a  man's  in  one  kind  of 
business,  it  seems  like  he  shouldn't 
I  go  into  competition  with  the  man  on 
the  farm  trying  to  make  a  living 
from  it.    But  if  it  weren't  for  the 


triple  A  benefits  there  just  wouldn't 
be  a  town  here  at  all." 

When  you're  in  the  field,  don't 
expect  people  to  agree  on  the  triple  A 
or  on  anything  else.  When  they 
don't,  maybe  one  of  them  is  wrong. 
More  often  each  is  givmg  you  an- 
other side  of  truth,  which  has  many. 
Accounts  seldom  divide  simply  into 
the  true  and  the  false. 

Twenty  miles  east  we  talked  with 
a  crossroads  merchant  in  a  little  town 
where  many  people  left  and  went  to 
Oregon. 

Not  all  the  people  left,  of  course. 
Farmers'  families  are  fewer,  and  it's 
tough  on  crossroads  storekeepers. 
But  the  county  seat  in  this  belt  of 
depopulation  still  grov\'s.  We  had 
seen  the  same  thing  in  northwestern 
Texas  cotton  counties  during  1937. 
The  census  says  this  town  grew  from 
720  population  in  1930  to  1,013  in 
1940.  Farmers  are  the  pawns  of  the 
game;  they  are  moved  about  by 
greater  forces.  After  years  of 
drought  and  grasshoppers,  they  can't 
pay  taxes. 

"The  land  goes  to  the  county  and 
the  county  sells  the  houses  cheap. 
The  postmaster  or  anybody  with 
money  to  invest  buys  the  houses  and 
moves  them  to  town."  Around  the 
fringes  of  the  county  seat  are  20  or 
more  houses  with  sheet  metal  over 
the  chimney  hole  in  the  roof,  with 
new  foundations,  or  with  other  fresh 
signs  that  they've  been  moved. 

It's  the  same  in  the  next  county 
seat  to  the  east:  The  people  leave 
the  farms  to  certif}^  on  WPA  in  the 
towns;  the  houses  follow  the  people, 
hauled  in,  set  down,  stuccoed  up, 
and  rented  out  to  them.  Seventy  of 
these  was  the  count  by  local  resi- 
dents given  to  us  in  a  town  which 
reported  457  people  to  the  census  of 
1940. 
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And  in  the  next  county  seat  be- 
yond they  say  the  number  of  farm 
houses  moved  in  is  about  50.  You 
can  see  them  easily,  out  around  the 
edges.  They  are  the  outward  mark 
of  what  a  rural  sociologist  labels  in 
professional  jargon,  "social-economic 
submergence  in  a  Plains  State." 

Maybe  the  housing  shortage  is 
worse  because  some  people  lacked 
foresight. 

"A  lot  of  people  tore  down  the 
improvements  on  their  farms  to  save 
taxes,  and  now  wish  they  hadn't." 
Those  houses  could  have  earned 
rentals  in  town,  or  they  could  have 
stored  free  of  charge  the  wheat  crop 
of  1941. 

Tombstones 

Out  in  the  country  there  are  still 
empty  staring  windows  to  mark 
where  farmers  lived.  There  still  are 
empty  barns,  silent  windmills,  and 
yards  strewn  with  rusting  iron  and 
filled  with  overgrown  weeds.  Will 
the  farmers  ever  return?  It  is  more 
likely  that  these  buildings  are  tomb- 
stones. 

Nine  miles  east  of  Winner  at  a 
cross  road  we  pulled  up  short.  In 
my  brief  case  was  an  early  report 
mimeographed  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
On  maps  of  1935  the  township  where 
our  car  stood  was  shaded  to  denote 
"severe  devastation"  by  "grasshopper 
infestation,"  "severe  erosion"  by 
wind,  and  was  marked  52  percent  of 
the  farms  already  "abandoned."  A 
photograph  showed  "grove  and 
buildings  covered  by  drifting  soil," 
with  those  undulations  and  ripples 
on  swollen  soil  banks  so  familiar 
from  the  pictures  of  dust  bowls. 

Now,  6  years  later,  we  are  stand- 
ing on  this  same  spot.  Gleaming 
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stubble  of  wheat  rings  closely  what 
was  the  home  acre.  Underneath  a 
cover  of  tickle-weed  is  the  soft  and 
swelling  line  of  soil  drifts  that 
choked  to  death  the  trees  of  the 
windbreak.  Weeds  and  mounds 
mark  the  foundations  of  buildings. 
A  lone  tree  in  leaf  shows  perhaps 
where  the  well  was  put  down — a 
sprig  of  life  on  the  grave  of  defeat  of 
a  farm  family. 

But  this  year  the  plains  are  cov- 
ered with  wheat.  Out  in  the  coun- 
try the  combines  are  running. 
Laundry  hangs  from  the  lines  to 
mark  those  farmhouses  where  men 
and  women  have  stuck  it  out.  For 
some  it  is  still  tough.  A  farmer 
crosses  the  fence  to  our  car,  places 
his  foot  on  the  running  board  and 
says  he's  not  finished  yet,  but  he's 
"lived  here  25  years  too  long." 

For  others  who  have  taken  over 
the  lands  of  those  who  are  gone, 
194 1  is  a  year  of  big  rewards.  A 
sweating  man  in  trousers  and  under- 
shirt drives  up  to  a  service  station, 
fills  up,  and  drives  away.  "That 
man,"  says  our  host,  "is  running  a 
combine  night  and  day.  This  year 
he  will  clear  $7,000." 

"Science  and  invention,"  a  local 
agricultural  official  explains,  "is 
what  makes  it  possible  for  a  man 
owning  320  acres  to  run  a  3,000-acre 
farm." 

Thoughtfully  in  1935  the  super- 
visor of  rural  research  in  South  Da- 
kota for  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  wrote  these 
words:  "=^  ^  *  a  return  of  favor- 
able climatic  conditions  will  unques- 
tionably result  in  a  new  influx  of 
farmers  who  will  probably  go 
through  the  same  history  as  the 
earlier  group.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  ^' 
necessary  that  some  measure  of  con- 
trol be  exercised  over  resettlement  to 
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provide  intelligence  for  a  rational 
depopulation  of  the  county." 

Framed  as  a  question,  the  same 
thought  was  in  our  minds  as  we 
drove  through  the  Rosebud  6 
years  later.  Was  this  depopulation 
"rational"  ? 

A  homesteader  gave  us  his  per- 
spective: "30  years  ago  the  people 
got  land  for  75  cents  and  $1.25  an 
acre  for  homesteading.  Now  a  man 
without  money  has  no  chance  here. 
The  big  cattlemen  and  big  wheat 
men  got  it  sewed  up." 

Toward  dusk  that  day  we  came 
upon  a  family  in  an  old  car  with  an 
Oklahoma  license.  The  man  had 
just  shot  a  rabbit  for  supper,  and 
was  cleaning  his  rifle  barrel.  Yes, 
they  work  as  migrants  in  the  fields 
of  California.  Now  they  labor  in 
the  wheat  harvest  across  the 
Dakotas. 

We  did  not  ask,  but  the  answer 
was  in  our  minds:  Yes,  they'll  be 
back  in  California,  and  in  the  cotton 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  Phoenix,  and 
in  the  strawberries  from  east  of 
Portland  to  north  of  Litde  Rock, 
and  in  the  apple  orchards  of  Yak- 
ima and  north  of  Ogden,  and  in  the 
potatoes  near  Kearney,  and  back  in 
Oklahoma  with  the  folks,  and  again 
next  year  in  the  wheat  of  the  Da- 
kotas where  so  manv  farmers  have 
left. 

Agricultural  Ladder 

Northwest  of  Des  Moines  for  150 
miles  and  more  the  barns  are  big, 
the  barnyards  trim,  the  houses  four- 
square, the  farmsteads  bordered  by 
trees.  We  pulled  into  one  of  these 
yards  opposite  a  great  red  barn,  with 
the  owner's  name  and  Plainview 
Farm  lettered  in  white  paint  across 
its  face.     The  farmer  was  broad, 


stocky,  overalled,  heavy-armed — the 
kind  I  had  known  as  a  boy,  the  kind 
made  known  the  country  over  by 
Ding's  cartoons  of  the  Iowa  Farmer. 

His  story  was  success.  He  was 
the  farm  success  legend  of  the  Mid- 
dle Border  in  the  flesh.  I  grew  up 
surrounded  by  the  legend  of  which 
he  is  the  epitome.  That  legend  has 
enveloped  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
permeated  the  minds  of  our  best 
thinkers  about  our  national  agricul- 
ture. I  say  this  without  disparage- 
ment, for  great  values  are  embedded 
in  the  legend.  But  still  it  is  a 
legend,  part  fact,  part  fancy,  reveal- 
ing with  fidelity  the  strivings,  ideals, 
and  character  of  a  people.  This  was 
the  first  good  look  I'd  had  at  it  since 
I  was  a  boy,  returning  after  long  ob- 
servation of  industrialized  farming 
in  the  West  and  some  good  looks  at 
tenants  and  plantations  in  the  South. 

Hired  man,  1901:  "In  1901,  my 
uncle  hired  me  out  to  a  farmer  at 
$160  a  year  and  board.  I  saved 
$100.  I  was  17  years  old,  and  an 
orphan.  I  hired  out  12  years,  by 
the  month,  and  made  extra  money 
threshing.  The  main  object  is  the 
saving.  I  had  saved  $4,000  by  1913 
when  I  got  married.  That  year  I 
bought  equipment  and  farmed  160 
acres  on  shares,  two-fifths  of  the 
grain  to  the  landlord  and  two-fifths 
of  the  corn.  When  I  got  off  the 
rented  place  in  191 8,  I  had  $18,000 
cash.  With  that  I  bought  80  acres 
at  $225  an  acre,  and  then  another 
80  acres  at  $150.  In  1937  I  bought 
40  acres  for  $100  an  acre,  making 
200  acres. 

"At  one  time — 1919  it  was — I  was 
offered  $500  an  acre  for  my  160.  If 
I  had  taken  it,  I  w^ould  have  bought 
some  more  land  at  high  prices  and 
then  lost  it  all  in  the  depression.  So 
many  here  have  done  that.  Now 
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they're  on  relief,  on  the  county. 
Many  of  them  were  well-to-do. 
Four  families  owned  this  farm  be- 
fore us.  Not  anyone  who  had  it  has 
anything  now." 

Hired  man,  1941:  The  Plain  view 
Farmer  continued:  "My  hired  man's 
father  owned  a  farm  near  here,  also 
200  acres.  He  had  10  children.  He 
said,  'We'll  get  more  land  for  the 
children.'  So  he  bought  another 
section  and  mortgaged  both  farms  to 
pay  for  it  and  lost  both.  The  chil- 
dren are  now  working  as  hired  help 
and  WPA,  all  but  one  who  is  a 
renter. 

"I  pay  my  hired  man  $50  a  month 
now.  I  give  him  a  house,  milk, 
eggs,  garden,  and  electricity — and 
he's  hard  up,  just  as  hard  up  one  Sat- 
urday night  as  the  next.  His  wife 
says  they  'live  only  once  and  they're 
going  to  town  a  couple  of  nights  a 
week  if  they  want  to.  If  the  banks 
are  going  to  go  that  way,  we're  going 
to  spend  the  money  before  the  banks 
go.  Look  at  his  Dad.  He  worked 
hard  and  saved  and  owned  200  acres. 
See  how  he  came  out.  We'll  work 
hard  till  we're  65  and  then  live  on  a 
pension.' " 

Turning  tide:  The  successful 
hired  man  of  1901  was  perplexed 
that  his  own  hired  man  of  1941 
failed  to  recognize  that  "the  main 
object  is  the  saving."  But  he  had 
no  ready  answer.  He  was  disturbed 
too,  by  the  lowered  value  of  char- 
acter as  a  business  asset,  and 
bothered  by  the  doubtful  social  mo- 
rality of  consolidating  land  to  make 
farms  larger,  which  seems  only  in 
line  with  ideals  long  accepted,  and 
with  the  sound  economics  of  getting 
ahead. 

"You  couldn't  find  another  man  in 
the  county  that  has  followed  in  my 
footsteps,"  he  went  on.  "You  can't 
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do  it  now  without  you  got  some 
backing.  You  can't  get  the  credit; 
they  used  to  place  some  value  on  a 
man's  word.  Now  it  seems  they 
don't.  Yes,  it's  profitable  for  a  man 
to  farm  more  land  than  we  do;  I'm 
buying  another  80.  It's  the  best 
place  I  know  to  put  my  money.  But 
it's  not  so  good  for  the  country.  It 
puts  the  other  fellow  out;  he'll  go 
and  live  on  Uncle  Sam." 

Iowa 

About  1855,  a  German  Protestant 
sect,  the  Community  of  True  In- 
spiration, bought  26,000  acres  of 
good  land  in  eastern  Iowa.  The 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren, 
and  even  a  few  of  the  children  are 
there  today.  Their  forefathers 
pooled  their  goods  when  they  went 
to  the  frontier  before  the  Civil  War 
and  founded  the  seven  villages  of 
Amana.  Their  religion  didn't  com- 
mand that,  like  early  Christmas,  they 
should  have  all  things  in  common, 
but  it  permitted  it.  At  the  time,  it 
seemed  to  them  the  only  way  to  en- 
sure that  their  group  would  survive. 
The  26,000-acre  farm  was  run  as  a 
unit,  the  Society  owned  everything, 
no  wages  were  paid,  only  small  book 
credits  at  the  Society  commissary. 
In  time  small  factories  were  set  up 
to  balance  agriculture  and  to  employ 
the  growing  number  of  hands. 

After  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
the  people  of  Amana  voted  a  change 
in  1932.  Change,  they  realized  at 
last,  was  necessary,  inevitable.  So 
they  voted  out  communism  in  the 
form  they  had  known  it.  No  vio- 
lent revolution,  no  throwing  over- 
board old  faiths,  no  jettisoning  of 
the  aged  and  the  dissenters,  no 
breach  of  the  deep  and  pervading 
calm.  Deliberately  they  chose  pri- 
vate property  in  houses,  and  wages. 
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Private  kitchens  in  every  home,  and 
no  work  no  eat.  The  26,000-acre 
farm  still  belongs  to  the  Society  of 
v^hich  all  are  members,  and  is  still 
run  as  a  unit.  The  wollen  blanket 
mill,  the  refrigerator  factory,  the 
meat  markets,  stores,  gas  stations, 
and  cabinet  shop  belong  to  the  So- 
ciety. But  the  members  now  work 
for  wages.  Modified  capitalism  they 
call  it — cooperative. 

The  Society  is  very  much  alive  to- 
day. I  came  upon  one  of  the  vil- 
lages on  U.  S.  6 — a  charming  French 
village  pattern,  inhabited  by  innately 
cultured  and  friendly  German- 
Americans  set  down  in  the  sea  of 
isolated  farmsteads  and  individual- 
istic farmers  that  is  the  Middle  West. 
It's  something  out  of  a  past  strange 
to  most  of  us.  Its  history  is  in  the 
books  but  the  Society  isn't  embalmed 
between  covers.  It  harks  back  to 
century-old  dreams  of  Utopians,  yet 
it  was  not  built  by  idealists  reform- 
ing the  world.  It  was  founded  by 
realists  seeking  only  survival.  It  is 
their  success  that  today  life  pulses 
strongly  through  Amana. 

What's  the  meaning  of  the  great 
change  of  1932?  I  asked  a  middle- 
aged  man  waiting  for  his  meat  at  the 
butcher  shop,  how  is  it  different 
now?  His  eyes  began  to  twinkle 
and  he  spoke  slowly,  "Well,  now 
the  hay-fever  bucks  work  on  the 
straw  pile  in  the  middle  of  the 
season." 

Practical  enough,  I  thought,  for  my 
own  experience  gave  me  comprehen- 
sion, but  I  wanted  to  know  more. 

So  I  went  on,  "You  didn't  use  to 
have  poverty,  did  you?  ' 

"Well,  each  one  of  us  had  as  much 
as  the  others." 

I  pressed  the  question:  "Now  that 
you  have  private  property,  and 
wages  only  if  you  work,  have  you 


poverty,  too,  like  we  have  outside?" 

"No,"  he  said  with  understanding, 
and  another  twinkle,  "no,  but  I  think 
I  can  see  signs  of  it  coming." 

At  the  moment  I  couldn't  think 
what  to  ask  him  next,  so  I  left.  But 
his  replies  have  been  pulling  at  me 
ever  since  to  go  back  and  find  out 
more. 

Ofi  a  Campus 

Up  the  broad  w^alk  came  one  of 
my  own  profession,  a  man  justly  rec- 
ognized for  a  lifetime  of  work  in  his 
specialty.    We  paused  and  spoke. 

"I,  too,"  he  said,  "am  writing.  I 
am  writing  a  history  of  agriculture." 

"Perhaps  I  can  suggest  a  source  or 
two  that  might  aid  you?"  I  volun- 
teered, naming  a  good  but  litde 
known  piece  of  research  in  local 
history  of  agricultural  labor. 

"Oh,  but  I'm  writing  the  history 
of  just  agriculture,"  he  explained. 

"Yes?"  I  replied,  "I've  always  held 
the  hope  that  I  could  raise  in  men's 
minds  the  question,  are  farm  laborers 
a  part  of  agriculture?" 

"Oh,  certainly  they  are  part  of 
agriculture,"  he  said,  ready  to  agree, 
"just  as  much  a  part  of  agriculture 
as — teams." 

"Now  you've  proved  the  point  of 
my  question  to  the  hilt,"  I  said;  "I 
shall  use  this  story  to  help  others  to 
see  the  point." 

"Don't  get  me  wrong,"  he  warned, 
"don't  say  I  said  that  laborers  were 
animals." 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  know  you 
didn't,  and  I  know  that  you  are  a 
very  humane  man.  I  shall  not  quote 
you  wrong." 

I  started  to  go  my  way  and  he 
half-turned  to  go  his. 

"Sometime,"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
as  we  parted,  "I'd  like  to  talk  more 
about  this." 
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Let  Us  Have  Faith 

IN  DEMOCRACY 

By  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT.  The  most  important  tas\ 
^  is  the  awakening  of  every  citizen  to  a  red  awareness 
of  his  own  community.  Through  that  awa\ening  will  come 
the  sense  of  responsibility  that  is  essential  to  ma\e  democracy 
function  all  the  time. 


ONE  DAY  as  I  entered 
the  village  post-office  at 
Hyde  Park,  I  noticed 
that  a  representative  o£ 
the  Forest  Service  had  an  office 
there.  I  wondered  what  work  the 
Forest  Service  was  doing  in  Dutch- 
ess County;  and  for  the  first  time, 
I  asked  about  it. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
this  work  was  too  concentrated  on 
one  particular  thing;  that  many 
more  things  needed  to  be  done. 
Then  I  inquired  whether  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  doing  some  of  the 
tasks  that  suddenly  seemed  to  me 
to  be  so  important;  and  I  discovered 
a  great  number  of  worthwhile 
things  being  done  in  my  own 
county  which  I  had  never  known 
before. 

This  experience  made  me  realize 
that  we  Americans  have  not  yet 
scratched  the  surface  in  understand- 
ing what  activities  are  being  car- 
ried on  and  what  services  are  avail- 
able in  our  communities.  And  un- 
less we  do  know  what  is  being  done 
in  our  own  communities,  either  by 
Government  services  or  by  other 
organizations,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  function  at  our  best  as  active 
citizens  in  a  democracy. 


Out  of  all  the  organizations  and 
services  available  in  cur  home  com- 
munities, most  of  us  have  a  clear 
impression  of  only  the  one  or  two 
with  which  we  have  the  most  direct 
and  frequent  contact. 

In  every  locality,  citizens  should 
get  together  and  talk  over  the  life 
of  their  community  and  all  the 
governmental  functions  that  touch 
it — the  needs  and  the  ideas  behind 
each  program.  Of  course,  no  one 
can  spread  himself  so  much  that  he 
takes  part  in  every  community  ac- 
tivity, and  still  make  an  efJective 
contribution,  but  very  often  he  can 
make  a  better  contribution  to  one 
activity  if  he  sees  the  over-all 
picture. 

A  democratic  form  of 
ment,  a  democratic  way 
presupposes  free  public  education 
over  a  long  period;  it  presupposes 
also  an  education  for  personal  re- 
sponsibility that  too  often  is 
neglected. 

The  most  important  task  in  the 
development  of  a  workable  philos- 
ophy to  insure  the  success  of  de- 
mocracy is  the  awakening  of  every 
citizen  to  a  real  awareness  of  his 
own  community.  Through  that 
awakening  will  come  the  sense  of 
responsibility  that   is  essential  to 


govern- 
of  life. 
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make  democracy  function  all  the 
time.  It  functions  now  in  spurts. 
Often  it  is  totally  unconscious  of 
events  in  government  or  even  of 
trends  in  thinking,  as  the  people  de- 
fine the  way  of  life  they  wish  to  lead. 

Time  and  again  a  man  or  woman 
will  say,  "My  representatives  in  Con- 
gress or  the  State  Legislature  are 
such  poor  representatives;  they 
never  seem  to  understand  what  I 
really  think  they  should  do." 

And  then,  instead  of  feeling  a 
personal  responsibility  for  those 
representatives,  the  same  people  will 
vote  for  them  again  at  the  election, 
or  fail  to  vote  at  all.  The  reason  a 
certain  number  of  people  have  been 
willing  to  accept  dictatorship  is  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  ours  if  we  accept  the 
philosophy  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Freedom  to  Thin\ 

Our  greatest  safeguard  is  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  express  their  changing 
opinion  at  the  polls  and  the  ac- 
ceptance by  all  people  of  the  ma- 
jority decision  so  expressed — until 
it  is  again  altered  at  the  polls.  The 
only  alternative  is  a  constant  use  of 
force,  with  the  physically  strongest 
group  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

An  individual  may  not  like  the 
decision  of  the  majority,  but  if  he 
overthrows  it  he  has  destroyed  his 
own  right  to  change  his  mind.  The 
thing  that  really  preserv'es  freedom 
is  the  liberty  of  every  individual  to 
express  his  thinking  of  the  moment; 
and,  since  thinking  can  change,  in- 
dividuals in  the  minority  need  never 
feel  they  are  not  being  fairly  treated. 


They  have  every  opportunity 
through  education  to  change  that 
minority  into  a  majority. 

Democracy  cannot  be  static. 
Whatever  is  static  is  dead.  De- 
mocracy cannot  be  frozen  into  words 
that  will  remain  the  same  today, 
tomorrow,  and  forever.  Our  con- 
ception of  the  government  we  want 
and  the  way  of  life  we  want  must 
be  set  by  what  we  think  today. 
However,  if  we  think  of  democracy 
as  a  method  by  which  people  can 
express  their  changing  opinions  at 
regular  inter^'als,  then  it  is  a  work- 
able philosophy  of  human  relations 
in  a  complex  world.  The  fact  that 
each  individual  lives  under  the  de- 
cision of  a  majority  is  fundamental 
in  the  democratic  functioning  of 
any  government. 

Sometimes  people  become  too  im- 
patient. They  want  to  see  effected 
the  things  they  believe  should  hap- 
pen even  before  they  have  gone 
through  the  democratic  process  of 
convincing  people  through  persua- 
sion and  education.  To  those  who 
think  certain  ideas  should  hold 
sway,  it  often  seems  that  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  pretty  slow.  But 
we  must  be  willing  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  democratic  process  de- 
pends upon  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  understand  and  accept  certain  be- 
liefs, and  to  make  themselves  con- 
form to  those  beliefs. 

It  is  one  thing  to  believe  in  a 
theory  and  quite  another  to  be  will- 
ing actually  to  put  that  theory  into 
practice.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  make  people  wonder  sometimes 
whether  democracy  can  actually 
work  in  the  world  as  it  is  today. 
It  requires  an  educated  people.  It 
requires  a  people  who  can  read — 
who  can  inform  themselves;  a  peo- 
ple really  able  to  listen  to  arguments 
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and  sufSciently  open-minded  to 
weigh  those  arguments. 

Only  in  a  democracy  do  indi- 
viduals actually  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  decide  the  policies  of 
their  State  and  Nation.  Nowhere 
else  does  the  individual  have  to 
shoulder  so  great  a  responsibility  as 
under  democratic  government. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  the  world 
today  for  developing  in  our  citizens 
a  realization  of  what  democracy  can 
mean.  If  it  means  what  it  should 
to  this  Country,  it  will  mean  some- 
thing to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  say  that 
everyone  in  this  Country  has  a  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment and  of  understanding  for  its 
many  functions.  Nor  would  every- 
one be  able  to  participate  in  the  real 
functions  of  government,  if  he  or 
she  had  that  feeling.  But  our  citi- 
zens come  closer  to  this  ideal  than 
those  of  any  other  nation. 

Recendy  a  friend  remarked,  "I 
would  not  dream  of  undertaking 
this  job  if  it  wasn't  that  the  emer- 
gency is  so  great,  but  I  think  by 
working  in  all  the  hours  I  have  used 
for  leisure,  Til  be  able  to  do  the 
two  jobs." 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  a  person 
does  only  under  the  pressure  of  the 


feeling  that  his  convictions  are  at 
stake  and  that  he  owes  it  to  his 
future  stability  to  work  hard  for  the 
things  he  believes  in. 

If  we  all  share  that  feeling,  if  we 
do  our  best  to  develop  our  respon- 
sibility as  citizens  and  as  individuals, 
we  will  come  through  this  difficult 
period  with  a  better  Nation,  and  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

We  can  be  certain  there  will  be 
enormous  material  demands  upon 
us  because  of  all  the  material  things 
now  being  destroyed.  We  will  have 
just  as  great  demands  on  our 
spiritual  and  mental  capacities.  We 
will  be  asked  to  draw  on  all  our 
imagination,  all  our  knowledge  of 
history,  to  understand  the  plight  of 
the  people  in  devastated  countries. 
We  will  be  asked  to  have  faith,  and 
to  transmit  it  to  people  who  have 
lost  faith. 

Only  if  we  ourselves  have  faith 
in  the  fundamental  decency  and  un- 
selfishness of  mankind,  can  we  re- 
store it  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  only  if  the  world  regains  that 
faith,  can  it  hope  to  rebuild  friend- 
ship between  men,  hope  to  avoid 
future  conflagration,  and  hope  to 
make  it  possible  for  democracy  to 
flourish  in  all  lands. 


Given  the  national  u/ill  to  do  it,  we  have  the  power  to  build 
here  in  America  a  nation  of  people  more  fit,  more  vigorous,  more 
competent;  a  nation  with  better  morale,  a  more  united  purpose, 
more  toughness  of  body,  and  greater  strength  of  mind  than  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

— Thomas  Parran 
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When  a  Farmer 

PLANS  FOR  THE  WAR 

By  R.  S.  KIFER.  Farmers  everywhere  are  ma\ing  plans  for 
helping,  in  their  way,  to  win  the  war,  and  the  advice  is  here  given: 
''The  e'ffectiveness  of  agriculture  s  contribution  to  the  war  pro- 
gram can  be  enhanced  by  its  careful  adjustment  to  local  condi- 
tions and  individual  farm  plans!' 


IF  YOU  know  a  farming 
community  in  which 
farms  are  all  of  a  precise 
size,  just  large  enough  for 
a  minimum  income,  and  in  which 
farms  are  so  operated  that  each  is  a 
self-contained  economic  unit,  ask 
yourself,  is  it  normal:  There  are 
such  communities. 

Probably  they  have  these  common 
characteristics:  They  are  young,  im- 
mature communities;  farms  were 
made  that  way — they  did  not  de- 
velop; some  outside  restraining  force 
prevents  the  farms  from  evolving 
into  the  accustomed  pattern  showing 
a  range  in  size  and  the  difference  in 
type  of  farms  that  one  expects  to  see 
in  a  matured,  healthy  community. 
Is  there  a  reason  why  farms  should 
not  be  planned  so  that  each  will  have 
a  place  in  the  economic  organization 
of  a  community? 

The  individual  farm  plan  has 
come  to  have  a  definite  and  impor- 
tant place  in  agricultural  programs. 
These  farm  plans  may  chart  the 
course  of  the  entire  farm  business  for 
the  years  ahead  or  they  may  deal 
with  one  adjustment  to  be  made  in 
one  cropping  season. 

They  may  include  the  entire  range 


of  factors  that  go  to  make  up  the 
organization  and  management  prob- 
lems or  they  may  be  limited  to  one 
phase,  such  as  a  cropping  system  for 
the  farm.  Different  objectives  then 
may  require  differences  in  pro- 
cedure. 

A  few  objectives  of  farm  planning 
are:  Conservation  of  the  soil,  the 
achievement  for  the  Nation  of  a  cer- 
tain level  of  production,  increased 
income  for  the  farm  operator,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  farmers  con- 
sistent with  an  acceptable  level  of 
income. 

A  plan  to  reach  one  objective 
would  not  ignore  all  ethers,  but  as 
the  objective  may  fashion  the  plan, 
all  of  these,  and  others,  are  impor- 
tant to  a  job  of  realistic  planning. 
The  plan  may  provide  for  an  im- 
mediate adjustment  in  the  farm  busi- 
ness or  it  may  point  to  a  goal  several 
years  ahead,  but  two  essential  con- 
siderations are  the  relation  of  a  farm 
to  others  in  the  community  and  the 
effect  which  the  changes  caused  by 
time  will  have  on  the  farmer  and  on 
his  production  plan. 

One  assumption  implicit  in  most 
farm  plans  has  been  that  the  farm 
would  be  a  full-time  enterprise  for  a 
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farmer  and  his  family  and  that  the 
organization  of  the  farm  would  be 
such  that  the  best  use  would  be  made 
of  all  productive  resources.  This 
means  that  within  an  individual 
farm  unit  an  approximate  balance 
between  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
had  to  be  reached. 

Some  plans  were  devised  for  gen- 
eral presentation.  They  were  based 
on  a  typical  or  modal  farm,  but  did 
not  precisely  accommodate  any  one. 
Usually  they  assumed  an  average  or 
standard  measure  of  efficiency  and 
employed  normal  or  standard  rela- 
tions between  input  and  product. 
Such  plans  neglected  the  wide  range 
in  individual  efficiency  because  the 
planner  did  not  expect  his  plan  to  be 
used  in  all  situations.  Individual 
farm  peculiarities  must  be  recog- 
nized if  plans  for  all  farms  within  an 
area  are  being  developed. 

Realistic 

To  be  effective,  the  farm  plan 
must  be  realistic,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
realized  the  plan  must  be  derived 
from  situations  similar  to  those  in 
which  the  farmer  finds  himself.  In- 
dividual farm  plans  starting  with 
two  concepts,  one  a  mmimum  acre- 
age and  the  other  a  self-contained 
unit,  depart  from  this  realism  if  they 
do  not  adequately  provide  for  two 
essentials  in  the  life  of  a  farm  com- 
munity, the  economic  interplay  be- 
tween farms,  and  those  changes  in 
farm  organization  and  management 
that  accompany  the  development, 
maturity,  aging,  and  retirement  of 
the  farmer  himself. 

Despite  the  effort  to  plan  realisti- 
cally, individual  farm  plans,  created 
as  they  frequently  are  under  a  sys- 
tem of  mass  production,  seem  to  ac- 
quire some  characteristics  that  would 


fit  the  plan  to  a  static  farmer  in  a 
static  economy. 

True,  some  assumptions  must  be 
made.  The  procedure  usually  starts 
with  a  given  size  of  farm  and,  assum- 
ing of  a  certain  level  of  productivity, 
operation  at  a  given  level  of  man- 
agerial ability,  a  certain  level  of  effi- 
ciency in  livestock  production,  and 
assumed  prices,  calculates  a  probable 
income.  Perhaps  the  procedure 
starts  with  a  desired  income,  or  a 
standard  of  soil  conservation,  and 
derives  the  desired  size  of  farm.  In 
either  case,  so  long  as  the  goal  and 
the  means  of  reaching  it  are  set  up 
for  one  period,  one  set  of  price  rela- 
tions, one  condition  of  technical  de- 
velopment, one  stage  in  the  life  of  the 
farmer,  then  the  plan  lacks  the  flex- 
ibility needed  to  fit  the  operation  of 
the  farm  into  the  national  and  local 
economy. 

If  the  plan  is  the  basis  for  making 
agricultural  adjustments,  it  must  rep- 
resent the  situation,  not  of  the  aver- 
age farmer,  but  of  the  wide  range  of 
farmers  who  go  to  make  up  the 
average. 

When  these  plans  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  guiding  programs  aimed  to 
achieve  certain  adjustments  in  pro- 
duction, the  welfare,  not  only  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  but  also  of  the 
consumers  in  the  United  States,  de- 
pends upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  plans  are  drawn  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  can  be  carried  out. 

The  effectiveness  of  agriculture's 
contribution  to  the  war  program  no 
doubt  can  be  enhanced  by  its  careful 
adjustment  to  local  conditions  and 
individual  farm  plans. 

Probably  the  simplest  approach  is 
to  request  uniform  adjustments  from 
all  producers.  Such  an  approach 
could  be  followed  in  reducing  the 
acreage  of  crops.     Uniform  reduc- 
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tions,  although  not  wholly  equitable, 
are  possible,  but  uniform  percentage 
increases  of  such  products  as  milk, 
eggs^  and  meat  may  be  wholly  im- 
practicable. Because  a  reduction  of 
a  given  percentage  from  a  given  level 
of  production  can  be  made,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  farmers  can  in- 
crease by  a  given  percentage  from 
their  present  level  of  production 
without  disrupting  the  organization 
of  their  own  or  other  farms. 

Some  farmers  are  already  turning 
out  as  much  as  can  be  produced  eco- 
nomically, while  others  could  profit- 
ably increase  production  of  a  particu- 
lar commodity  even  without  the  in- 
centive of  Government  programs. 
Because  farms  within  even  homoge- 
neous areas  differ  widely  in  size  and 
in  use  of  resources,  uniform  farm 
plans  cannot  be  applied  and  requests 
for  uniform  increases  m  production 
are  likely  to  be  disappointing. 

Although  the  wide  variation  in 
farming   situations    is  recognized, 


Pledge 

I  am  confident  that  American 
farmers  will  acquit  themselves 
gloriously  in  the  dar\  days 
ahead.  Our  own  agricultural 
issues  are  overshadowed  by  the 
issues  that  face  us  as  a  nation, 
and  to  meet  those  issues  we 
must  pledge  ''our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor!' 
— Edward  A.  O'Neal 


there  seems  to  have  been  always 
some  inducement  to  standardize 
farm  plans.  The  drafters  of  the 
original  Homestead  Act  must  have 
visualized  farms  each  being  i6o 
acres  in  size  and  each  supporting  a 
farm  family.  The  history  of  most 
of  the  homesteaded  areas  is  that,  as 
the  community  matured,  farms 
broke  away  from  the  uniform  size, 
and  almost  all  homesteaded  areas 
now  have  a  wide  range  both  in  size 
and  type  of  farm.  Farmers  had  to 
break  through  the  uniform  land 
pattern  before  the  production  pos- 
sibilities of  many  areas  could  be 
developed. 

Farms  on  the  recent  agricultural 
developments  follow  a  limited  num- 
ber of  patterns.  Selected  farm  fam- 
ilies were  placed  on  farms  of  the 
same  size,  with  a  standard  set  of 
buildings.  To  a  certain  extent  plans 
were  for  similar  equipment,  similar 
use  of  resources,  and  similar  produc- 
tion on  all  farms. 

Such  uniform  plans  introduce  a 
certain  amount  of  rigidity  into  any 
farming  community.  When  these 
rigidities  are  reinforced  with  a  fixed 
capital  investment,  these  uniform 
farm  layouts  will  persist  and  may 
possibly  retard  some  desirable  indi- 
vidual adjustments  necessary  for  the 
community  to  keep  pace  with  eco- 
nomic change. 

A  normal  evolution  would  in  time 
break  through  this  uniform  size  and 
organization,  and  the  consequent 
picture  will  show  the  range  in  size 
of  farms  and  methods  of  operation 
that  characterize  a  mature  com- 
munity. 

Balance 

The  reasons  for  this  break-down 
from  absolute  uniformity  should  be 
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quite  evident.  Physical  differences 
in  soil  lead  to  differences  in  its  pro- 
ductivity. Even  if  the  original  pro- 
ductvity  wtTC  uniform,  in  the  course 
of  years  this  productivity  would  dif- 
fer under  the  different  systems  of 
management,  and  under  the  man- 
agements of  different  individuals. 

Individuals 

Nev^  production  techniques  and 
changes  in  economic  conditions  also 
promote  changes  in  size  and  types  of 
farms,  and  although  at  the  beginning 
the  resources  are  equal  on  all  farms, 
the  adjustments  made  differ  so  that 
in  the  end  changes  in  size  of  farm 
and  methods  of  operation  are  to  be 
expected.  But  even  if  technical  and 
economic  conditions  remain  the 
same,  one  w^ould  expect  to  find  in 
any  developed  community  a  range  in 
kinds  of  farms  and  sizes  of  farms, 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  capacities  and  the 
ambitions  of  individual  operators. 

Although  farm  plans  are  drav^n 
up  as  if  the  farms  were  self-con- 
tained units,  farms  do  not  often 
achieve  this  degree  of  independence. 
The  economic  and  persisting  type  of 
farm  may  not  be  the  perfectly  bal- 
anced one.  The  dairy  farm  in  the 
East  does  not  produce  all  of  the  feed 
needed  for  the  production  of  milk. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Should  a 
dairy  farmer  in  the  Middle  West 
produce  all  of  the  feed  needed  for  a 
given  level  of  dairy  production? 
Personal  specialization  within  an 
area  itself  leads  to  differences  in  or- 
ganization, and  farms  within  a  com- 
munity begin  to  take  on  supple- 
mentary and  complementary  rela- 
tions. These  relations  between 
farms  may  be  as  important  or  more 


important  even  than  the  supple- 
mentary and  complementary  rela- 
tions between  enterprises  on  an  in- 
dividual farm. 

Another  element  to  be  considered 
is  that  in  a  mature  community,  and 
in  the  United  States,  most  are  of  this 
type.  Distribution  of  farms  reflects 
the  operations  of  farmers  in  all  stages 
of  individual  development.  The 
type  of  production  followed,  the  ten- 
ure, the  investment  of  capital,  and 
the  nature  of  production  are  not  the 
same  for  all  farmers.  These  change 
as  farmers  advance  in  age  and  as 
they  acquire  capital  and  experience. 

Realistic  planning  on  individual 
farms  would  provide  for  expansion 
by  those  farmers  who  are  enlarging 
operations  and  increasing  their  efiS- 
ciency.  Other  farmers,  having 
passed  the  highest  point  in  their  per- 
sonal development,  would  naturally 
decrease  production  in  the  face  of 
decreasing  efficiency. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  situation  in 
which  the  modal  or  standard  farm 
available  for  use  as  a  sample,  or  one 
to  illustrate  desirable  adjustments,  is 
not  adequate  to  reflect  the  changes 
which  should  or  will  be  made  within 
a  community. 

One  cannot  expect  the  sum  of  all 
the  changes  in  an  area  to  equal  the 
changes  made  on  a  selected  farm 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  farms 
within  the  area,  particularly  when 
the  example  is  selected  to  show  what 
changes  can  be  made. 

Labor 

A  classification  of  farms  for  any 
area  shows  a  range  in  size  of  farms 
and  differences  in  types  of  farms. 
This  distribution  does  not  reveal  the 
interdependence  which  may  have  de- 
veloped between  different  farms,  but 
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the  range  in  size  and  the  distribu- 
tion in  type  usually  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  within  a  locality,  farms 
do  have  certain  working  relations, 
one  with  the  other,  and  that  the  most 
economical  production  within  a  farm 
locality  is  not  gained  by  a  standard- 
ized balance  between  the  factors  of 
production  or  the  use  of  resources  of 
each  and  every  farm. 

The  situation,  known,  but  not  al- 
ways recognized,  in  farm  planning 
is  that  some  farms  have  an  excess  of 
labor  and  that  this  labor  is  available 
to  supplement  the  labor  needed  on 
other  farms  where  the  labor  supply 
is  inadequate.  Possibly  the  excess 
farm  labor  is  available  tor  industrial 
work  in  nearby  urban  centers. 

Moreover,  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  interchange  between 
livestock  and  feed  on  different  farms. 
Excess  pasturage  on  one  farm  may 
be  used  to  grow  out  young  stock  for 
other  farmers  who  depend  either  on 
feeding  livestock  or  on  milk  cows 
for  the  major  part  of  their  income. 

There  is  no  reason  then  why  every 
farm  plan  must  show  a  perfect  bal- 
ance between  mature  animals  and 
replacement  of  stock.    Feed  grains 


1116  . 

Since  ijy6  and  long  before 
that  historic  birthday  of  free- 
dom, the  farmer  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  every  battle  for 
human  liberty. 

— Louis  J.  Taber 


from  farms  in  surplus  producing 
areas  are  necessary  if  feed  supplies 
are  to  be  maintained  in  deficit  areas. 
Even  an  area  which  is  self-sufficient 
in  feed  will  show  considerable  mter- 
change  of  hay  and  feed  grains  be- 
tween farms,  depending  upon  the 
particular  situations  of  those  indi- 
vidual farmers.  In  the  details  of 
farm  operation  there  is  an  inter- 
change of  equipment  through  either 
custom  work,  hiring,  borrowing,  or 
the  cooperative  use  of  equipment  as 
a  means  of  getting  work  done. 

A  study  of  the  needs  of  land  by  in- 
dividuals indicated  that  young  farm- 
ers and  old  farmers  tended  to  be 
located  upon  small  units,  whereas 
farmers  with  experience  who  had 
accumulated  some  capital  or  who 
had  available  family  labor  were  op- 
erating the  larger  and  what  were 
considered  the  more  nearly  econom- 
ical farm  units.  Yet  these  off-sized 
types  make  their  contribution  to  the 
community  welfare  and  to  national 
output. 

Planning  should  then  consider 
that  in  any  normal  community  there 
are  a  number  of  farmers  who  will 
contribute  something  to  the  econ- 
omy of  other  farmers;  that  some 
farmers  are  in  a  position  to  make 
marked  increases  in  production;  that 
other  farmers  would  find  it  incon- 
venient to  make  any  increases  at  all, 
and  that  a  recommended  flat  rate  of 
increase  would  probably  not  result 
in  anything  like  the  desired  ob- 
jective. 

A  too  assiduous  pursuit  of  a  typi- 
cal or  an  easily  visualized  situation 
may  lead  the  researcher  and  the 
planner  to  overlook  some  very  im- 
portant facts  in  the  interfarm  rela- 
tions which  have  a  marked  bearing 
upon  the  production  of  all  of  our 
agricultural  commodities. 
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Checking  the  limited 

GRAZING  PRACTICE 

By  CHARLES  B.  HOWE.  A  brief  outline  is  given  here  of 
elements  involved  in  checking  compliance  with  the  netv  range 
programs.  An  old  and  thorny  problem,  this,  that  must  now  be 
solved. 


THE  INCLUSION  of  a 
limited  grazing  practice  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration 


range  program  for  1942  brings  that 
agency  face  to  face  with  the  practical 
problem  of  how  to  check  compliance. 
The  question  is  not  new,  but  range 
agencies  have  found  no  satisfactory 
solution  because  administrative,  no 
less  than  technical,  considerations  are 
involved. 

But  since  the  job  has  to  be  done, 
and  done  within  the  limitations  of 
the  administrative  and  statutory 
framework  under  which  AAA  must 
work,  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
steps  will  have  to  be  a  compromise 
between  technical  excellence  and  ad- 
ministrative practicability.  What  is 
finally  developed  should  interest  all 
persons  concerned  with  range  man- 
agement, for  it  can  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  large-scale 
administrative  experiments  in  many 
a  day. 

Two  quite  different  approaches 
might  be  used  to  determine  when  a 
rancher  has  carried  out  the  practice  of 
limited  grazing.  The  first  is  to 
count  the  number  of  head  grazed, 
pasture  by  pasture — a  job  that  in- 
volves considering  the  duration  of 


the  grazing  period  and  the  number 
of  livestock.  The  alternative  is  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  use  to  which 
the  forage  crop  has  been  subjected — 
a  procedure  commonly  known  as  a 
^'utilization  check." 

AAA  has  put  both  approaches  to  a 
preliminary  trial.  In  tiie  Flint  Hills 
of  Kansas  a  livestock  count  seemed 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  start.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  western  Nebraska 
and  in  Meagher  County,  Montana, 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  livestock 
count  swung  the  choice  to  a  utiliza- 
tion check,  though  in  each  area  the 
detailed  procedures  followed  were 
quite  different. 

Local  methods  of  handling  live- 
stock largely  determine  the  least  ex- 
pensive method,  and  the  one  least 
objectionable  to  ranchers,  considera- 
tions to  remember  in  operating  a  big 
action  program. 

And  so  of  considerable  adminis- 
trative significance  is  the  question: 
Will  the  two  approaches — the  live- 
stock-count and  the  utilization 
check — yield  the  same  kind  of 
answer?  Moreover,  in  the  13  West- 
ern States,  where  an  earnest  attempt 
has  been  made  to  establish  ranch 
grazing  capacities  following  the 
standard  range  survey  method,  also 
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of  administrative  significance  is  the 
related  question:  Will  the  utilization 
check  results  of  the  1942  season  pro- 
vide a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
grazing  capacity  figure? 

The  few^  comments,  for  which 
there  is  space  at  this  time,  should  be 
considered  as  suggestions  that  may 
be  of  some  assistance  to  those  shortly 
to  set  out  along  an  uncharted  path. 

The  Yardstic\ 

Both  approaches  begin  with  the 
gathering  of  field  data  with  respect 
to  some  aspect  of  grazing  during  the 
1942  season  alone.  Both  require 
those  data  to  be  compared  with  a 
standard  of  performance  before  a 
judgment  can  be  made  concerning 
the  ranchers'  compliance  with  the 
practice.  But  the  standard  with 
which  current  livestock  numbers 
must  be  compared  is  not  the  same 
as  the  standard  against  which  the 
utilization  check  results  must  be 
measured. 

The  grazing  capacity  number,  ob- 
tained by  using  the  standard  range 
survey  method,  is  the  yardstick 
against  which  the  livestock  count  of 
grazing  on  the  pasture  during  the 
1942  season  must  be  measured.  If 
the  livestock  count,  season  end,  is  in 
excess  of  the  grazing  capacity  num- 
ber, the  operator  is  not  in  compli- 
ance; if  the  livestock  count  is  equal 
to  or  less  in  number,  the  conclusion 
is  in  the  affirmative. 

This  approach  proceeds  to  a  con- 
clusion entirely  by  mechanical  steps, 
for  all  of  the  necessary  judgments 
concerning  the  correct  rate  of  use 
have  been  made  at  the  time  the  esti- 
mates of  the  grazing  capacity  were 
made.  This  approach  thus  does  not 
consider  directly  the  forage  crop  of 
the  1942  season.    Neither  the  size  of 


the  crop  nor  the  degree  of  grazing 
use  to  which  that  crop  has  been  sub- 
jected need  be  considered  in  reaching 
the  correct  conclusion  concerning  the 
rancher's  performance.  Only  the 
number  of  stock  grazed  and  the 
number  of  livestock  units  of  ca- 
pacity are  involved.  The  forage 
crop  and  the  degree  of  use  of  the 
forage  crop  are  indirectly  involved,  of 
course,  in  the  grazing  capacity  esti- 
mate, but  it  is  not  the  forage  crop  of 
1942  nor  for  that  matter  of  any  other 
single  season.  The  fundamental 
proposition,  on  which  rests  the  graz- 
ing capacity  estimate,  is  that  there  is 
one  rate  of  stocking  which,  if  ad- 
hered to — season  by  season,  through 
good  years  and  bad — will  bring 
about  the  desired  management 
objective. 

A  grazing  capacity  number,  cor- 
recdy  estimated  following  the  cur- 
rent interagency  range  survey  in- 
structions, is  such  a  figure.  The 
sights  are  set  on  cumulative,  long- 
pull  results,  and  for  this  reason  the 
degree  of  grazing  of  the  vegetation 
during  any  single  season  does  not 
have  to  be  determined.  The  per- 
sistent direction  of  the  vegetation 
trend  under  the  impact  of  grazing  is 
the  important  thing  and  this  is  a  de- 
velopment which  unfolds  with  the 
passing  of  time.  This  statement  of 
the  grazing  capacity  theory  is  some- 
what oversimplified,  it  is  true,  but 
qualifications  must  be  treated  at  an- 
other time.  The  stock-count  ap- 
proach will  not  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults unless  the  grazing  capacity 
number  has  been  properly  deter- 
mined. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  standard 
against  which  the  1942  utilization 
check  results  are  compared  is  some 
predetermined  amount  of  use  of  the 
current  forage  crop — a  concept  to 
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which  is  usually  applied  the  term 
"proper  use."  If  the  forage  of  the 
pasture  has  been  grazed  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  degree  allowed  by  the 
proper  use  standard,  the  rancher  has 
qualified  under  the  limited  grazing 
practice. 

The  proposition  on  which  the 
utilization  check  approach  rests  dif- 
fers substantially  from  the  alterna- 
tive livestock-count  approach.  It  is 
essentially  this:  If  the  vegetation  is 
grazed  not  in  excess  of  the  proper 
use  amount  each  and  every  season, 
the  range  will  be  maintained  in  or 
brought  to  the  condition  visualized 
by  the  management  objective. 

Comparisons 

Both  proper  use  and  utilization 
checks  have  to  do  directly  with  one 
year's  forage  production.  Spe- 
cifically, they  are  concerned  with 
the  amount  of  forage  production  of 
the  1942  season  and  the  maximum 
use  to  which  that  crop  may  be  put. 
Accordingly,  the  number  of  animal 
units  equal  to  proper  use  will  differ 
from  season  to  season.  If  the  sea- 
son's forage  crop  is  large,  it  will  re- 
quire more  animal  units  (number  of 
head  times  days  of  grazing)  to  graze 
the  forage  down  to  the  point  of 
proper  use  than  if  the  season  turns 
out  a  short  forage  crop.  Accord- 
ingly, the  rancher  will  have  to  check 
his  range  from  time  to  time  during 
the  season  to  see  how  his  feed  is 
holding  out  and  when  use  nears  the 
point  of  proper  use.  He  cannot 
assume,  as  under  the  alternative  ap- 
proach, that  it  will  be  permissible  for 
him  to  graze,  full  season,  the  num- 
ber of  livestock  that  he  started  with. 

The  yardstick — proper  use — how- 
ever, as  yet  has  not  been  defined 
nearly  as  precisely  as  the  yardstick — 


grazing  capacity  (if  properly  deter- 
mined). Moreover,  the  several 
methods  of  determining  the  degree 
of  use  of  the  forage  crop  still  are 
very  much  in  the  experimental 
stage  of  development.  Thus  (as  an 
administrative  approach  for  use  in 
determining  ranchers'  compliance) 
its  experimental  character  should  be 
recognized.  No  considerable  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced  in  classify- 
ing ranges  that  are  unquestionably 
under  used  or  over  used.  It  is  the 
border  line  cases,  calling  for  a  close 
decision,  that  are  distressing. 

In  reaching  a  decision  concerning 
them  the  administrative  officer 
should  be  allowed  the  amount  of  lee- 
way that  is  in  keeping  with  the  ex- 
perimental nature  of  the  approach 
and  the  approximate  character  of  the 
annual  measurements. 

Both  approaches  are  driving  to- 
ward the  same  vegetation  objective 
and  if  the  sights  are  set  on  the  long 
pull,  both  yield  comparable  results. 
But  as  applied  to  the  single  season, 
1942,  the  approaches  are  quite  dif- 
ferent and  yield  neither  identical  nor 
comparable  results. 

When  compliance  judgments  are 
reduced  to  terms  of  permitted  an- 
nual numbers  there  is  little  probabil- 
ity that  the  two  approaches  will  yield 
the  same  number.  Moreover,  the 
utilization  check  numbers  will  diflFer 
from  season  to  season  while  the  esti- 
mated grazing  capacity  number 
(within  limits)  will  be  constant. 
Until  the  growing  season  is  well  ad- 
vanced it  will  be  impossible  to  tell 
what  will  be  the  final  proper  use 
number.  In  short,  a  utilization 
check  for  the  season  1942  will  throw 
no  light  on  the  accuracy  of  a  graz- 
ing capacity  number  determined  by 
the  use  of  the  interagency  range 
survey  instructions. 
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Arkansas'  Model 

LAND  POLICY  ACT 

By  WILLIAM  J.  COLEMAN.  The  administration  of  Arkansas 
Land  Policy  Act  is  a  laboratory  activity  of  interest  to  conserva- 
tionists, agriculturists,  and  students  of  public  administration.  But 
more  than  that,  it  demonstrates  the  value  of  State-Federal 


cooperation, 

UNTIL  RECENTLY, 
Arkansas  was  in  the  same 
boat  as  many  States  re- 
g  a  r  d  i  n  g  tax-forfeited 
lands;  nearly  a  third  of  Arkansas 
was  tax-delinquent.  But  the  State 
has  pushed  ahead  by  caking  stock  of 
the  situation  and  enlisting  Federal 
cooperation  in  w^orking  out  a  solu- 
tion. 

In  1938,  Arkansas  owned,  or  po- 
tentially owned,  several  million  acres, 
all  of  it  eligible  for  disposition  under 
the  traditional  policies  of  redemp- 
tion by  former  owners,  donation  to 
homesteaders,  or  sale  at  $1  an  acre. 
Land  Office  officials,  however,  had 
no  information  about  the  kind  of 
land  the  State  possesed  or  the  ability 
of  those  acquiring  this  land  to  suc- 
ceed on  it;  nor  was  administrative 
machinery  available  for  obtaining 
this  information. 

Many  families  acquired  land  from 
which  they  were  unable  to  dig  out 
a  living.  They  failed  to  pay  their 
taxes  and  let  the  land  again  revert  to 
the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
persons  who  acquired  State  land 
reaped  great  profits  because  of  val- 
uable timber  or  mineral  resources  at- 
tached to  the  land,  and  in  some  cases 
the  State  lost  millions  of  dollars. 

But  this  particular  situation  is  re- 
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versed  today.  By  retaining  mineral 
and  timber  rights,  the  State  will  be 
able  to  prevent  great  losses  in  reve- 
nue. Only  recently  the  State  leased 
hundreds  of  acres  of  tax-forfeited 
lands  for  development  of  oil  and  gas. 
The  money  in  excess  of  the  old  price 
of  $1  an  acre  received  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  194 1  under  the  new 
administration  is  more  than  enough 
to  pay  expenses  of  the  entire  Land 
Office  for  2  years. 

Not  Overnight 

This  new  businesslike  approach  in 
administration  of  the  State's  tax-for- 
feited lands  did  not  come  about  over- 
night. First  efforts  to  attack  the  tax- 
delinquent  land  situation  in 
Arkansas  grew  out  of  President 
Roosevelt's  suggestion  that  the  sev- 
eral State  governors  appoint  Farm 
Tenancy  Commissions.  The  Ar- 
kansas Farm  Tenancy  Commission 
in  1938  considered  the  tax-forfeited 
land  situation  to  be  one  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Accordingly,  the 
Commission  studied  the  situation, 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  and  State 
technicians,  and  made  findings  and 
recommendations  that  resulted  in 
1939  in  the  enactment  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Land  Policy  Act. 
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The  administration  of  the  Act  is 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  State 
Lands  and  in  the  Land  Use  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Planning  Board. 
Their  first  function  was  to  classify 
rural  tax-forfeited  land  according  to 
its  suitability  for  public  ownership, 
agricultural  setdement  through 
proper  development,  or  immediate 
return  to  private  ownership  by  sale 
or  donation. 

Under  the  Act,  lands  suitable  for 
immediate  return  to  private  owner- 
ship can  be  sold  or  donated  in 
family-size  units,  rather  than  in  i6o- 
acre  tracts,  as  the  law  previously  had 
provided. 

The  head  of  a  family  can  home- 
stead land  from  the  State,  provided 
that  he  has  resided  in  the  State  for 
5  years,  owns  no  land,  or  at  any  rate 
owns  no  unit  adequate  for  his  needs, 
and  has  insuflBcient  money  to  buy 
land.  The  homesteader  is  given  a 
2-year  trial  period  to  establish  his 
qualifications  and  his  intentions  to 
operate  the  farm  himself  before  a 
deed  is  issued  to  him.  He  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  taxes,  to  clear  a 
certain  acreage  of  the  land,  and  to 
build  a  house  and  occupy  it  during 
this  time. 

Other  farm  land  can  be  sold  in 
family-size  units  at  appraised  value, 
rather  than  at  Si  an  acre,  as  was  the 
case  before  the  Land  Policy  Act  was 
adopted. 

Land  classified  as  unsuitable  for 
immediate  return  to  private  owner- 
ship, but  capable  of  settlement 
through  proper  development,  can  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  development  and  sale  to 
deserving  families.  Other  lands 
that  cannot  be  properly  developed  for 
agricultural  settlement  are  to  be  re- 
tained in  public  ownership  and  trans- 
ferred to  State  or  Federal  agencies. 


or  to  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  for  use  as  forests,  wildlife  pre- 
serves, parks,  floodways,  or  army 
defense  areas. 

In  all  cases  where  land  is  sold  or 
donated,  all  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  min- 
eral rights  are  reserved  in  the  State. 
Mineral  rights,  together  with  the 
land,  can  be  obtained  by  the  former 
owner  by  redeeming  rather  than  by 
purchasing  the  land. 

A  Model 

Many  students  and  leaders  in  agri- 
culture and  government  consider  this 
Land  Policy  Act  to  be  a  model  meas- 
ure. Nevertheless,  the  Act  itself 
could  not  have  done  the  job  if  cer- 
tain supplemental  measures  had  not 
made  businesslike  administration  of 
Arkansas'  tax-forfeited  lands  a  real- 
ity. For  example,  tides  to  the  tax- 
forfeited  lands  were  often  defective. 
As  a  consequence,  the  State  could 
not  hope  to  obtain  the  full  value  in 
selling  land,  and  families  who 
bought  State  land,  cleared  it,  and 
built  homes  sometimes  were  faced 
with  the  possibility  that  former  own- 
ers might  claim  the  land  and  dis- 
possess them.  Moreover,  the  Land 
Use  Committee  was  without  funds 
to  employ  personnel  to  assist  in 
classification,  inspection,  and 
appraisal  activities. 

Before  the  194 1  session  of  the 
Arkansas  Legislature  convened,  in- 
terested individuals.  State  and  local 
officials,  and  the  Land  Use  Commit- 
tee began  to  formulate  measures  by 
which  the  1939  basic  legislation  could 
be  implemented.  In  doing  this, 
technical  assistance  was  obtained 
from  the  L'nited  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

AU  of  the  proposed  bills  were 
adopted  by  the  Legislature.  The 
principal  measures  provide: 
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That  a  decree  of  the  chancery 
court  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  State 
to  quiet  and  confirm  tax  title  in  the 
State  after  the  elapse  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  decree  shall 
operate  as  a  complete  bar  to  any  at- 
tack for  any  reason  whatsoever  ex- 
cept when  a  person  has  paid  his  taxes 
(Act  423). 

That  those  acquiring  land  from 
the  State  shall  pay  10  cents  an  acre 
as  costs  for  the  confirmation  suit.  In 
the  past,  the  State  has  paid  special 
attorneys  an  average  of  $50,000  a 
year  for  bringing  these  suits  (Act 
375). 

That  five  appraisers  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Land  Use  Committee 
to  assist  it  in  classification,  inspec- 
tion, and  appraisal  of  lands  (Act 
260). 

That  minerals  of  tax-forfeited 
lands  reserved  to  the  State  under  the 
1939  Act  may  be  leased  or  sold  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Land  Use  Commit- 
tee (Act  351). 

Following  adjournment  of  the  leg- 
islature, the  Land  Use  Committee 
was  reconstituted.  The  Committee, 
which  consists  of  eight  State  officials, 
six  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  two  lumbermen, 
who  all  have  special  knowledge  of 
the  State's  land  resources,  agricul- 
tural conditions,  and  farmers,  im- 
mediately began  to  study  land  policy 
legislation  to  determine  its  powers 
and  the  policies  and  procedures  that 
the  Committee  was  to  follow  in  ad- 
ministering tax-forfeited  lands. 

Policies  and  procedure  soon  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee.  The 
major  one  called  for  enlistment  of 
aid  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  officials,  and  individ- 
uals who  had  information  and 
understanding  of  the  State's  land 
and  human  resources. 


The  main  function  of  these  agen- 
cies and  individuals  is  to  assist  in 
the  classification  of  State  land  and  in 
the  purchase  of  land  for  agricultural 
development  or  for  forests. 

Other  policies  provide  that  land 
classified  as  suitable  for  farming  may 
be  donated  to  the  head  of  a  family 
who  has  resided  in  the  State  for 
5  years,  who  does  not  own  land,  and 
who  has  insufficient  money  to  pur- 
chase land.  This  area  may  be  no 
larger  than  can  be  worked  by  his 
family,  and  no  smaller  than  necessary 
to  provide  an  adequate  living  for  his 
family.  Likewise,  the  head  of  a 
family  residing  in  the  State  for 
5  years  who  owns  an  area  inadequate 
for  his  family's  needs,  may  home- 
stead land  adjoining  his  farm  pro- 
vided that  the  area  donated,  to- 
gether with  what  he  already  owns, 
does  not  exceed  his  family's  needs 
and  provided  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  the  land.  Homesteading  is 
not  permitted  where  it  appears  that 
excessive  expenditures  for  providing 
public  services  would  result. 

The  homesteader  may  not  dispose 
of  his  land  for  2  years  following 
grant  of  the  donation  deed,  which  is 
issued  upon  expiration  of  a  two-year 
trial  period. 

When  land  is  sold,  the  price  must 
be  at  appraised  value  rather  than  at 
$1  an  acre  and  preference  is  given  to 
adjoining  farmers  who  need  addi- 
tional acreage  to  make  a  unit  of  ap- 
propriate size  and  character  for  a 
balanced,  single-family  farm.  Pref- 
erence also  is  given  to  individuals 
over  corporations,  to  residents  over 
nonresidents,  and  to  those  who  wish 
to  farm  the  land  themselves  over 
those  who  desire  it  for  some  other 
purpose. 

Because  the  State  is  without  ade- 
quate resources  to  finance  develop- 
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ment  of  unimproved  land  poten- 
tially suitable  for  agriculture,  the 
Land  Use  Committee  will  encourage 
the  Federal  Government  (for  ex- 
ample, FSA)  to  finance  this  develop- 
ment. Other  lands  unsuited  for  im- 
mediate return  to  private  ownership 
will  be  retained  by  the  State  and 
transferred  to  appropriate  State  or 
Federal  agencies,  for  use  as  forests, 
wildlife  preserves,  parks,  floodways, 
and  for  other  public  purposes. 

Timber  on  State  land  will  be  sold 
so  as  to  safeguard  the  public  interest 
and  to  insure  continuous  growth  by 
following  a  practice  of  selective 
cutting.  Timber  land  located  withm 
the  boundaries  of  National  Forest 
purchase  units  will  be  sold  to  the 
Forest  Service  under  conditions  and 
terms  agreed  to  by  the  Land  Use 
Committee  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Cooperation 

Under  the  1939  Land  Policy  Act, 
mineral  rights  were  reserved  to  the 
State  except  where  former  owners  re- 
deemed their  land.  No  provision 
was  made,  however,  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  mineral  rights.  The 
1941  Legislature  authorized  the  com- 
missioner of  revenues  to  sell  or  lease 
tax-forfeited  land  for  mineral  pur- 
poses upon  the  advice  of  the  Land 
Use  Committee.  The  policy  of  the 
Committee  is  to  lease  rather  than  to 
sell  land  for  mineral  exploitation. 

To  apply  these  policies  most  effec- 
tively in  the  administration  of  tax- 
forfeited  lands,  the  Committee  found 
necessary  the  full  cooperation  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  These 
can  supply  many  kinds  of  informa- 
tion and  help:  Information  on  soil 
types;  area  classification  maps  show- 
ing recommended  types  of  farming; 
farm  and  home  plans;  inspection  and 


appraisal  work;  soil  conservation 
practices;  photographs  and  farm  rec- 
ords that  indicate  availability  of  land 
for  farming;  the  development  of 
proper  forest  practices;  and  finance 
families  until  they  have  become 
established. 

Not  all  of  the  objectives  have  been 
realized.  The  Land  Use  Commit- 
tee, however,  is  conscious  of  the 
benefits  that  will  be  achieved 
through  cooperation  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  in  Arkansas 
in  providing  the  people  with  a  sound 
program  in  the  administration  of 
tax-forfeited  lands.  Already  the 
Forest  Service  has  offered  to  pur- 
chase tax-forfeited  lands  located  in 
their  two  purchase  units  in  Arkan- 
sas. The  State  Forest  Service  has 
assisted  in  classification  of  land  for 
forest  purchases  and  in  appraisal  of 
timber  on  land  that  the  State  has 
sold.  FSA  has  developed  authority 
for  purchasing  tax-forfeited  land 
that  may  be  reclaimed  and  made 
suitable  for  farming.  Financial  as- 
sistance is  being  given  to  homestead- 
ers. SCS  has  made  available  maps 
showing  classification  of  land  in  soil 
conservation  districts. 

Pioneer 

Agricultural  planning  committees 
of  the  Extension  Service  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
are  making  land  classification  maps 
available.  The  Bureau  also  is  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  in  land 
classification  and  appraisal  work  and 
in  the  formulation  of  methods  and 
procedures  for  administering  State 
lands.  A  study  has  been  made  of 
the  experiences  of  several  families 
who  have  homesteaded  State  lands. 

In  sum,  Arkansas  has  pioneered  in 
the  realm  of  State-Federal  coopera- 
tion in  attacking  problems  primarily 
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of  State  concern.  Her  pioneering 
effort  has  been  outside  the  usual 
setting  of  State-Federal  cooperative 
endeavor,  as  typified  by  conditional 
grants-in-aid  or  the  State  enactment 
of  enabling  legislation  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  Federal 
programs. 

Thus  history  of  Arkansas'  land 
policy  probably  provides  a  unique 
example.  Here,  Federal  assistance 
was  sought  in  analyzing  a  State 
problem  and  helping  to  draft  legis- 
lation necessary  to  solve  it.  Here, 
there  was  established  a  top  admin- 
istrative organization  which,  though 


purely  a  State  agency,  was  composed 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  members 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Here, 
the  State  has  deliberately  sought  to 
enlist  the  fullest  possible  measure  of 
Federal  advice  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  grass  roots  administration 
of  its  program.  Here,  the  State, 
rather  than  the  Federal  government, 
has  taken  the  lead  in  attempting  to 
secure  cooperative  State-Federal  ad- 
ministration of  public  lands — under 
arrangements  whereby  the  State  fur- 
nishes the  land,  and  the  Federal 
Government  the  financial  backing 
necessary  for  proper  development. 


Exchange 


In  the  first  place,  so  jar  {and 
I  wish  to  spea\  of  it  no  further)^ 
so  far  as  the  interest  of  Agri- 
culture is  concerned,  its  first  de- 
mand on  government  is,  after 
that  protection  (/  do  not  use  the 
word  in  a  political  sense),  after 
that  protection  of  the  law  which 
secures  to  every  man  the  earn- 
ings of  his  own  labor — after 
this  the  duty  of  government  to 
agriculture  is,  to  give  an  easy 
transmission  of  its  products  to 
the  place  of  sale  and  consump- 
tion; because,  in  our  climate — 
in  any  climate — human  life,  if 
we  carry  our  ideas  beyond  mere 
necessity,  calls  for  things,  the 
products  of  other  climates,  the 


fruits  of  the  labor  of  other  per- 
sons in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
and  therefore,  there  is  always  a 
necessity  for  commercial  ex- 
change for  disposing  of  the  sur- 
plus production  of  one  climate 
for  those  of  another,  and  thus, 
to  become  possessed  of  what  are 
commonly  regarded  as  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  but  which  are  its 
comforts,  and  which  are  the 
products  of  the  labor  of  di-Q ev- 
ent quarters.  Therefore,  one 
great  object  and  duty  of  govern- 
ment is,  to  see  that  the  products 
of  the  farmer  may  be  easily  and 
speedily  transported  to  the  place 
of  consumption  or  sale. 

— Daniel  Webster 
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Books 


National  Conference  on  Planning,  1941.    American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,    Chicago.    357  pages. 

by  CAROLINE  B.  SHERMAN 


TIME  is  of  the  essence  in  plan- 
ning. This  is  the  keynote.  Brig. 
Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell  declared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, last  February,  that 
"about  $100,000,000  could  have  been 
saved  on  the  cantonment  program  if 
funds  had  been  available  for  advance 
planning,"  but  the  nature  of  the 
emergency  decreed  otherwise.  This 
direct  statement  rather  than  "rosy 
and  lengthy  statements  which  plan- 
ners frequently  are  wont  to  present" 
opens  this  volume. 

Brevity  is  another  keynote  here. 
The  addresses  and  discussions  are 
given  in  compact  form.  Readers 
feel  they  are  getting  the  kernel  of 
the  conference  and  escaping  tedium. 

All  the  larger  phases  of  planning 
are  here  considered.  National  pol- 
icy. State  and  county  land-use  pro- 
grams, land-use  zoning,  agricultural 
planning,  and  the  rural-urban 
fringe,  lead  off  with  Federal  and 
State  workers  as  spokesmen.  In- 
dustrial locations  enlist  speakers 
from  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board,  the  TVA,  the  States, 
and  industry  itself.  As  an  admin- 
istrative process,  planning  is  consid- 
ered by  leaders  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  National  and  State 
Boards. 

The  difficult  matter  of  city  re- 
planning   and   rebuilding  has  its 


share  of  attention  which  includes 
the  report  of  a  legislative  victory  in 
New  York. 

DEFENSE  planning  naturally 
has  emphasis.  But  these  consider- 
ations link  it  closely  with  the  past 
and  with  the  future.  Industrial 
production  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
representative  of  the  Federal  Office 
of  Production  Management  is  brack- 
eted with  the  considerations  of  men 
from  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the 
State  economic  staffs.  Defense 
housing  is  linked  with  the  over-all 
housing  program  and  with  neigh- 
borhood planning  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  addresses  by  specialists  in 
each  field. 

Programming  public  w^orks  in- 
cludes planning  for  defense,  for  the 
post  defense  period,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture generally,  all  considered  by  en- 
thusiasts. Then  comes  a  sympa- 
thetic and  reasonable  reminder  by  a 
speaker  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get expounding  the  theory  that  fiscal 
policy  should  be  geared  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation  as  a 
whole. 

AFTER  REPORTS  of  commit-  ^ 
tees  on  such  important  matters  as 
education   for  planners,  planning 
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personnel,  tax-abandoned  lands,  and 
urban  redevelopment,  the  text 
swings  into  such  broad  subjects  as 
hemispherical  resources  and  cooper- 
ation, regionalism,  and  social  aspects 
of  regional  development,  followed 
by  brief  statements  by  experts  on 
several  of  the  great  regional-plan- 


ning undertakings — C  o  1  u  m  b  i  a 
Power  Authority,  T.  V.  A.,  the  pro- 
posed Arkansas  Region,  and  the  Del- 
aware River  Basin.  A  copy  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  conference 
and  a  statement  headed,  What  the 
A.  S.  P.  O.  Is,  and  a  useful  index 
close  a  spirited  volume. 


As  I  See  It.  Observations  of  a  Civil  Servant.  50  Essay ettes  of  150 
Words.  Warner  W,  Stockberger,  The  Graduate  School,  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Second  Edition.    50  pages. 

by  ESTHER  M.  COLVIN 


WITHIN  the  compass  of  his  13 
years  of  experience  with  human  rela- 
tionships in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Dr.  Stockberger  has  met 
conservatism,  gossip,  the  worship  of 
"sacred  cows,"  conditioned  response, 
sharp  practices,  short  circuits,  stagna- 
tion, and  incivility  to  the  public.  But 
he  has  also  found  friendship,  loyalty, 
growth,  respect  for  work,  tolerance, 
and  voluntary  cooperation.  These 
topics,  w^ith  others,  form  the  themes 
of  the  "miniature  essays"  contained 
within  this  small  volume. 

To  this  reviewer,  certain  of  these 
vignettes,  which  will  endear  them- 
selves to  the  reader  by  their  very 
brevity  and  compactness,  stand 
above  the  others.  Some  of  these  are 
the  Accident  of  Circumstance,  in 
w^hich  the  author  says  that  "the  acci- 
dent of  circumstance  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  deliberate  planning  in 
shaping  individual  careers  *  *  *"; 
his  thoughts  on  Attitudes  which,  he 
says,  "are  not  always  logical,  reason- 
able, justifiable,  or  sensible,"  but 
^  "*  *  may  become  different 
with  each  change  in  relations  or  cir- 
cumstances"; his  advocacy  of  centrif- 
ugal interest  in  the  work  one  has  to 


do,  the  kind  of  interest  that  "coun- 
teracts the  dangers  of  extreme  spe- 
cialization, develops  wider  perspec- 
tives and  provides  a  more  depend- 
able background  for  sound  and 
reliable  judgments." 

SO,  TOO,  his  essays  on  morale, 
perspectives,  and  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  his  definition  of  morale  as 
"an  attitude  or  state  of  mind  which 
is  reflected  m  behavior  or  conduct 
with  respect  to  enthusiasm,  confi- 
dence, courage,  hope,  loyalty,  zeal 
and  analogous  feelings"  will  bear  re- 
peating. 

Low  morale,  he  believes,  is  "in 
general,  an  index  of  the  degree  of 
supervisory  ability,  or  a  symptom  of 
untoward  circumstances  affecting 
the  situation  in  which  individuals 
are  placed."  As  to  perspectives,  "an 
individual's  own  line  of  w^ork  may 
loom  so  large  in  his  mind's  eye  that 
he  can  see  little  importance  or  value 
in  the  work  of  others."  In  Point  of 
Vietv,  "who  among  us  is  wise 
enough  to  say  that  another's  occupa- 
tion lacks  attractiveness?" 

These  small  etchings  of  the  differ- 
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ent  phases  of  a  "philosophy  of  work"  by  those  to  whom  such  a  philosophy  til 
are  likely  to  be  read  and  read  again     is  of  concern. 


Marketing  Cooperatives.   Donald  F,  Blan\ertz,    Ronald  Press.  New 
York.    488  pages. 


by  HAROLD  HEDGES 


THE  DEDICATION  of  this 
book  "to  the  students  for  whom  col- 
leges are  founded,  faculties  chosen, 
books  written"  is  indicative  of  its 
specific  purpose.  The  author  ac- 
cepts, as  the  most  adequate  approach 
to  his  subject,  an  evaluation  of  co- 
operatives as  business  institutions. 
His  initial  discussion  of  the  origins 
and  implications  of  the  movement, 
however,  goes  well  beyond  that  into 
its  social  and  psychological  aspects. 
Incidentally,  this  discussion  offers 
evidence  of  exhaustive  research  into 
the  background  of  the  movement. 

The  author's  attack  is  on  a  some- 
what broader  base  than  the  title  in- 
dicates, in  that  he  has  not  limited 
his  presentation  to  cooperative  mar- 
keting alone.  Following  the  open- 
ing chapters  on  origins  and  implica- 
tions, he  does  devote  a  major  portion 
of  his  book  to  marketing  coopera- 
tives, with  main  emphasis  on  farm- 
ers' associations. 

He  presents,  in  quite  logical  and 
interesting  fashion,  a  discussion  of 
such  topics  as  types  of  associations, 
basic  principles,  and  problems  and 
policies  as  they  relate  to  organiza- 
tion, membership,  finance,  pooling, 
sales  and  advertising,  control  of  pro- 
duction, and  legal  structure.  He 
then  utilizes  the  commodity  ap- 
proach in  a  limited  way  to  illustrate 
fatcors  leading  to  organization,  the 
nature  of  activities,  and  the  results 
realized.    Following  this  is  a  sur- 


vey of  the  consumers'  cooperative 
movement,  including  in  it  a  dis- 
cussion of  farmers'  purchasing  coop- 
eratives. He  concludes  his  book 
with  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of 
weakness  and  success,  and  of  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
cooperative  movement. 

Mr.  Blankertz's  information  on 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States 
appears  to  be  reasonably  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate,  and  we  may  as- 
sume equal  validity  to  his  state- 
ments regarding  the  movement  else- 
where in  the  world.  Some  slight  in- 
accuracies in  statements  were  noted, 
together  with  a  few  omissions  which 
some  readers  may  feel  are  serious. 
For  example,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion, and  the  cooperative  literature 
resulting  therefrom.  Nor  is  the 
largest  (in  sales  volume)  of  the 
American  purchasing  cooperatives, 
the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation,  Inc.,  among  those  about 
which  comment  is  made.  His  de- 
velopment of  the  revolving  fund 
method  of  financing  in  his  chapter 
on  that  subject  may  appear  quite 
inadequate  to  some  students  of  the 
subject. 

FARM  MINDED  folk  may  ob- 
ject to  the  author's  repeated  com-  y 
ment  on  the  individualism  of  the  i 
American  farmer  as  a  deterrent  to 
cooperative  development.  Unknow- 
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II  ingly  perhaps,  his  discussion  carries 
the  implication  that  it  is  more  a 
farmer  trait  than  an  American  one. 
In  fact,  the  greater  progress  of  the 
movement  among  farmers  than 
among  the  urban  population  belies 
the  implication.  One  might  also 
question  the  author's  repeated  state- 
ment that  the  cooperative  must  be 
more  eflScient  than  private  business 
to  justify  its  existence.  Would  it 
not  be  enough  to  be  equally  as  efiB- 
cient,  especially  in  view  of  his  state- 
ments that  the  "cooperative  wslj  of 
doing  business  is  of  a  high  ethical 
quality''  and  has  social  impacts  be- 
yond its  purely  business  aspects.? 

THE  AUTHOR'S  approach  to 
his  subject  is  not  radically  different 
from  that  of  most  other  authors  of 
cooperative  marketing  texts,  despite 


Tenure  Areas 

SIR: 

I  should  like  to  submit  the  following 
comments  regarding  the  article  Who  Arc 
the  Laborers  on  our  Farms?  in  the  Novem- 
ber Land  Policy  Review,  In  it,  Mr. 
William  T.  Ham  criticizes  an  attempt  in 
Louisiana  to  endow  farm  laborers  with 
tenure  status.  With  many  of  his  com- 
ments I  agree.  Especially  is  it  regrettable 
that  the  definition  of  tenure  given  in  the 
Louisiana  study  does  not  refer  to  "prop- 
erty" in  land.  This  institution  is,  of 
course,  the  essence  of  the  term  ''tenure." 

He  also  questions  the  methodology  used 
in  outlining  "tenure  areas"  in  the  South. 
He  is  here  criticizing  something  which  is 


some  variation  in  arrangement  of 
topics  and  in  emphasis.  He  adds  to 
the  completeness  of  his  book  as  a 
text  for  a  general  course  in  coopera- 
tion by  bringing  in  the  discussion  of 
consumers'  and  service  cooperatives. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  go 
further  in  bringing  his  subject  mat- 
ter up  to  date.  In  some  cases  he 
brings  in  information  indicating 
events  as  late  as  1939  are  included, 
whereas  in  other  instances  important 
developments  since  1935  (the  1935 
cooperative  law  of  lov/a,  for  exam- 
ple) are  omitted.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  reviewer  considers  it 
a  valuable  contribution  as  a  text  or 
source  book,  especially  since  it  sum- 
marizes a  wealth  of  historical  infor- 
mation and  background  material  re- 
garding the  cooperative  movement. 


in  tlie  development  stage  and  which, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  criticism.  He  did 
not,  in  any  instance,  question  the  useful- 
ness of  "tenure  areas"  as  an  approach 
to  a  problem.  In  fact,  this  attempt  at 
"arealizing"  tenure  problems  appears  to 
be  a  very  sane  approach  to  a  problem 
which  has  been  discussed  for  so  long  but 
about  which  too  little  has  been  done. 
Methodology  for  doing  this  job  should 
take,  and  probably  will  take,  into  con- 
sideration more  of  the  "property"  aspects 
than  was  done  in  the  studies  which  Mr. 
Ham  discusses.  Tenure  areas  properly 
begin  with  ownership  and  how  the  rights 
held  by  the  owner  (private,  public,  insti- 
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tutional,  etc.)  are  divided  with  others  re- 
gardless of  whether  these  others  are  cash 
tenants,  share  croppers,  laborers,  or  what 
have  you. 

In  arguing  against  "tenure  status"  for 
farm  laborers,  Mr.  Ham  has  drawn  upon 
Ely  and  Wehrwein's  "Land  Economics" 
to  support  his  point  of  view.  However, 
he  has  misquoted,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
these  reputable  authorities.  Mr.  Ham's 
quotation  reads,  *'The  mere  fact  that  land 
is  used  or  cultivated  by  a  person  other 
than  an  owner  does  not  mean  legal  land- 
lord-tenant relationships." 

This  statement,  from  "Land  Economics" 
published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1940,  actually  reads,  "The  mere  fact  that 
land  is  used  or  cultivated  by  a  person 
other  than  an  owner  does  not  always  mean 
legal  landlord-tenant  relationships."  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  authors  used  the 
word  "always"  in  their  statement,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  pointing  out  an 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

As  Mr.  Ham  points  out,  the  laborer  gen- 
erally has  no  "rights"  in  the  land  as  such. 
However,  many  states  recognize  a  laborer's 
lien,  or  his  right  to  crops  produced  to 
the  extent  of  wages  due  him.  This  indi- 
cates that  laborers  have  "rights"  to  a 
degree.  He  has  one  of  the  three  property 
components  as  recognized  by  Roman  law, 
namely,  "jus  fruendi,"  or  the  right  to  fruit 
from  the  land.  After  all,  this  is  probably 
the  primary  right  included  in  property 
rights.  Without  the  right  to  the  fruit  from 
the  land  it  is  apparent  that  the  other 
rights  in  the  bundle  would  mean  little  in 
agriculture.  In  other  words,  rights  in 
land  mean  nothing  if  they  do  not  mean 
the  right  to  the  products  of  land.  Also, 
in  certain  improvements  on  land  it  is  rec- 
organized  that  occupants  or  tenants  making 
these  improvements  have  a  lien  on  the 
property  object  until  satisfactory  payment 
has  been  received.  Mr.  Ham  concludes 
that  "owner  and  tenant  operators  control 
the  use  of  land  and  thus  have  tenure  sta- 


tus; hired  farm  workers  have  no  control 
over  the  land  on  which  they  work,  hence 
they  have  no  such  status."  The  right  to 
use  land  is  only  one  of  the  many  rights 
which  make  up  the  entire  bundle  of  rights. 
It  would  appear  that  to  consider  only  this 
right  in  deciding  whether  a  person  or  per- 
sons enjoy  "tenure  status"  is  as  erroneous 
as  leaving  out  the  property  concept  in  de- 
fining tenure. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  may  I  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  writings 
in  land  economics  have  included  farm 
laborers  as  the  lowest  rung  in  the  "tenure 
ladder"?  Present  trends  appear  to  be  to- 
ward giving  the  laborer  at  least  the  right 
to  some  of  the  fruits  from  the  land.  An 
example  of  this  is  Mr.  Tolley's  statement 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Land  Policy  Review  to 
the  effect  that  "all  operators  of  small  farms, 
tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers 
with  stable  employment  ought  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  minimum  payment  under  the 
AAA."  Mr.  Ham,  although  he  probably 
does  not  recognize  his  efforts  as  such,  pro- 
posed that  employers  share  certain  rights 
in  that  they  should  "be  encouraged  to  con- 
sider their  responsibilities  to  the  public  (he 
could  have  added  'and  the  employee')  in 
connection  with  the  social  problems  aris- 


Spark 

Public  regulation  is  just  the 
spar\  plug  we  really  need  to 
make  substantial  and  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  future  Federal 
forest  policies  and  programs. 

— Earle  H.  Clapp 
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ing  from  their  present  employment  pol- 
icies" (Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1940, 
p.  917).  Throughout  this  article  the 
reader  is  constantly  confronted  wth  the 
viewpoint  that  the  factory  laborer  has  no 
rights  in  the  particular  industry  in  which 
he  works.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many 
industrial  employers  in  the  United  States 
today  who  would  brand  as  pure  fiction 
Mr.  Ham's  contention  that  the  factory 
laborer  has  no  right  other  than  the  one 
to  quit  work.  In  fact,  the  employer  does 
not  have  the  right  to  tell  a  worker  to  quit. 
The  right  of  firing,  once  wholly  the  em- 
ployer's, now  has  been  shared  with,  the 
laborers. 

Also,  the  factory  worker  certainly  has 
some  "control  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  establishment  is  run  '  when  he  is 
granted  the  right  for  shorter  hours. 
These  rights  which  have  been  transferred 
from  employers  to  laborers  or  shared 
jointly  fall  in  the  almost-too-numerous-to- 
mention  class.  In  other  words,  regardless 
of  the  specious  reasoning  in  this  article, 
industrial  labor  has  fought  for  and  won  a 
share  in  a  great  many  rights. 

In  concluding  the  article,  the  author 
poses  the  question,  "Is  anything  gained  by 
trying  to  demonstrate  a  common  tenure 
status?"  Perhaps  not,  particularly  if  the 
common  status  does  not  exist,  and  I  will 
agree  that  this  probably  was  not  demon- 
strated in  the  Louisiana  study  but  un- 
doubtedly can  be  demonstrated.  How- 
ever, if  farm  laborers  do  not  have  the  right 
to  use  land  and,  therefore,  enjoy  no  "sta- 
tus" according  to  Mr.  Ham,  neither  should 
they  be  grouped  w^th  industrial  laborers 
who  have  achieved  certain  rights  and  must, 
therefore,  have  "status."  In  the  mean- 
time, types  of  tenure  studies  should  con- 
tinue, taking  cognizance  of  these  rights, 
certainly  to  the  degree  in  which  they  exist. 

— J.  H.  Southern,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas 


SIR: 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  recently 
of  the  need  for  a  program  to  give  social 
security  to  farm  workers  and  to  safeguard 
their  wages  and  working  conditions.  We 
have  seen  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
diHerence  in  status  of  farm  wage  workers 
and  sharecroppers  as  contrasted  with  ten- 
ant farmers  and  owner-operators. 

Are  we  on  the  most  realistic  ground  in 
emphasizing  this  distinction,  and  in  con- 
sidermg  social  security  for  one  or  two  of 
these  groups,  rather  than  all  four  groups? 
Do  not  all  four  have  a  very  substantial 
degree  of  "common  interest"  in  social 
security  ? 

Ramsey  and  Hoffsommer  have  attempted 
to  establish  a  basis  of  common  interest  in 
land  tenure.  This,  Mr.  Ham  endeavors, 
and  righdy  I  think,  to  explode  as  an  un- 
sound theor}\ 

But  Mr.  Ham's  contribution  leaves  us 
where  we  were  before — classifying  the 
wage  worker  and  sharecropper  as  prima- 
rily laborers,  and  implying  that  the  tenant 
and  owner  are  primarily  entrepreneurs. 
This  classification,  certainly,  is  not  con- 
ducive to  "a  larger  sense  of  common  in- 
terest" among  farm  groups  Nevertheless, 
if  it  truly  represented  primary  facts  we 
would  have  to  be  guided  primarily  by  it 
in  dealing  with  the  "farm  labor  problem." 
Actually,  does  it  not  represent  merely  a 
secondary  relationship  ? 

Is  not  the  primary  fact  this:  That  the 
vast  majority  of  farm  operators  as  well  as 
wage  workers  depend  chiefly  upon  their 
own  labor  power  to  make  a  living?  Do 
not  ihe  rank  and  file  of  tenants  and  owner- 
operators  spend  most  of  their  time  at  labor, 
and  relatively  little  in  the  conventional  pur- 
suits of  entrepreneurs  (buying  and  selling, 
hiring  and  firing  labor,  etc.)  ? 

Certainly,  what  most  farm  people  get 
equals  but  a  modest  wage  for  their  labor, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  calculated  as  in- 
terest, entrepreneurial  profit,  or  as  wages. 

A  large  part,  even  of  the  owner-oper- 
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ators,  cannot  look  to  entrepreneurial  activ- 
ities for  an  adequate,  independent  living, 
when  they  are  unable  to  use  their  own 
labor  power.  At  such  times  their  security, 
independence,  and  living  standards  crum- 
ble. Nor  can  they  look  to  their  farms  for 
security  and  independence  after  they  retire 
from  active  farm  work.  Most  farmers  do 
not  attain  a  sufficient  equity  in  farm,  or 
other  property  to  support  them  in  old  age. 

What  I  say  is  largely  based  on  expres- 
sions of  my  own  relatives  and  friends  who 
are  small  farmers.  In  recent  years  I  have 
heard  them  voice  a  good  deal  of  disap- 
pointment that  social  security,  wage  and 
hour  safeguards,  and  work  relief  were 
benefiting  wage-laborers,  while  the  small 
farmer  had  nothing  truly  comparable  to 
help  him  achieve  security. 

Then,  thinking  of  the  mortgage  which 
they  probably  will  not  be  able  to  pay  off 
in  their  lifetime,  or  of  their  status  as  ten- 
ants, they  ask:  "How  about  our  old  age? 
We  need  a  social  security  program  that  will 
take  care  of  us  when  we  are  too  old  to 
work,  just  as  industrial  labor  is  cared 
for." 

Even  in  the  other  phases — the  problems 
of  security  and  independence  during  the 
working  years  of  life — the  operators  of 
most  family-size  farms  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  wage  laborers.  When  disability 
or  other  misfortune  makes  them  unable  to 
work,  their  income  shrinks  below  the  level 
necessary  for  security  and  independence. 

Many  farm  operators  and  wage  laborers 
have  a  common  problem  of  making  an 
adequate  living — of  obtaining  a  reasonable 
purchasing  power  in  exchange  for  their 
labor,  whether  the  return  is  received  as 
wages  or  as  prices.  Many  farmers  and 
wage  workers  have  problems  of  seasonal 
unemployment  and  underemployment; 
they  have  a  common  interest  in  nonfarm 
w^ork  opportunities  to  supplement  farm 
income. 

Still  another  problem  is  that  of  con- 
ditions and  hours  of  work.    While  the 
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farm  operator  may  be  more  willing  to  put  ( 
in  long  hours,  he,  too,  is  interested  in 
having  some  leisure  time.  And  today 
working  conditions  as  well  as  wages  are 
important  in  obtaining  and  retaining  good 
farm  labor.  This  applies  tc  farm  family 
labor  as  well  as  wage  workers,  because 
farm  youth  are  attracted  by  the  shorter 
hours  and  freedom  from  chores  offered  by 
industrial  jobs. 

The  broad  field  of  healtJi,  nutrition,  and 
housing,  also,  is  one  in  which  the  prob- 
lems of  wage  worker  and  farm  operator 
might  be  approached  through  a  unified 
program,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  low-income  farm  people. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  social  security 
and  working  conditions  for  farm  labor? 
Essentially  this,  I  think:  If  we  go  ahead 
and  develop  a  social  security  program  for 
farm  labor,  and  exclude  the  tenant  and 
small  owner  as  being  entrepreneurs,  we 
will  be  leaving  unfilled  a  keenly  felt  want 
of  farm  operators.  As  one  result,  wc 
may  find  the  program  opposed  by  small 
farmers.  This  might  well  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  those  whose  tactics  arc  to  aug- 
ment class  animosities.  But  the  purpose 
of  democratic  progress  would  be  served 
better  by  an  approach  that  recognizes  the 
common  interests  of  wage  laborer  and 
small  farmer  alike  in  social  security  and 
in  better  working  conditions. 

Another  important  consideration:  With- 
out a  social  security  program  that  meets 
the  needs  of  farm  operators  about  the 
only  practical  way  for  a  farm  operator  to 
insure  his  independence  and  security  m  old 
age  is  to  strive  for  a  farm  large  enough  to 
support  two  families,  the  retired  farmer  as 
landlord,  and  an  operating  farmer.  This 
may  mean  a  farm  larger  than  true  family 
size,  employing  a  good  deal  of  labor.  It 
means  sharp  competition  among  farm  peo- 
ple to  enlarge  their  farms,  with  the  more  / 
aggressive  and  more  fortunate  individuals 
crowding  other  farmers  off  the  land. 
Such    pressure    of    farmers  individually 
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Peace 

Some  persons  say  that  a  crash 
will  follow  this  war.  Because 
there  was  such  a  collapse  after 
the  first  war,  they  believe  there 
must  be  such  a  crash  again.  If 
we  can  win  the  war,  we  can 
win  the  peace  too.  If  we  really 
win  the  peace,  there  will  be  no 
crash,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
start  planning  to  win  the  peace. 
— Claude  R.  Wickard 


striving  for  land  can  destroy  the  family 
farm  as  a  truly  democratic  institution.  It 
can  lead  to  the  ownership  of  our  better 
farm  lands  by  a  minority  of  fortunate  in- 
dividuals, reducing  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  farm  people  to  a  wage  labor 
or  tenant  status. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  favorable 
prices,  wages,  and  working  conditions 
on  the  farm,  with  adequate  opportunities 
to  use  their  labor  power  with  a  compre- 
hensive health,  nutrition,  and  housing  pro- 
gram, and  with  a  social  security  program 
to  insure  the  independence  and  security  of 
farm  people  in  disability  and  old  age,  at 
least  some  of  the  pressure  toward  larger- 
than-family  size  farms  would  be  elim- 
inated. Farm  people  with  energy  and 
ability  in  excess  of  that  required  to  oper- 
ate a  family-size  farm  could  direct  their 
surplus  time  into  cooperative  and  civic 
activities,  instead  of  into  narrowly  selfish 
expansion  of  their  individual  business. 
They  could   do   this   witiiout  fear  that 


their  own  future  security  was  being 
neglected  or  overlooked. 

Thus,  the  emphasis  in  farm  life  could 
be  substantially  broadened,  from  a  narrow 
striving  for  individual  wealth,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  farming  as  a  way  of  life, 
and  toward  a  more  full  participation  in 
cooperative  and  community  activities.  Not 
that  a  rural  social  security  program  would 
be  a  panacea  for  the  land  tenure  problem, 
but  it  would  remove  the  fear-of-insecurity 
incentive  which  now  drives  farm  people 
to  place  an  undesirable  degree  of  emphasis 
on  accumulation  of  wealth,  enlargement  of 
farms,  and  perpetuation  of  farms  already 
larger  than  family  size. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  propose  the  de- 
tails of  a  rural  social  security  program,  but 
to  discuss  the  basis  of  common  interest 
that  makes  it  reasonable  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  farm  people. 
It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  sum- 
marize what  the  program  might  include: 

Old-age,  disability,  and  unemployment 
insurance,  financed  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  pay,  designed  to  insure  a  comfortable  and 
independent  level  of  living  in  old  age,  and 
to  help  farm  people  through  periods  of 
disability  and  unemployment. 

A  farm  price  and  wage  program  de- 
signed to  insure  to  both  the  farm  operator 
and  the  farm  wage-worker  a  fair  return 
for  their  labor  energy. 

An  integrated  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide full  and  continuing  opportunity  for 
farm  people  to  use  their  labor  energy  dur- 
ing the  active  years  of  life — conservation, 
planned  abundance,  and  tenure  improve- 
ment, plus  rural  industries  and  rural  pub- 
lic works  to  supplement  farm  work. 

Farm  management  planning  designed  to 
make  possible  shorter  hours  and  improved 
working  conditions  for  farm  people. 

A  comprehensive  health,  nutrition,  and 
rural  housing  program  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  low-income  farm  people. 
— Ellery  Foster,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural  Economics,  Washington. 
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Farm  Consultants 

SIR: 

The  article  on  *Tarm  Consultants"  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Land  Policy  Review 
has  just  come  to  my  attention.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  proposals  in  this 
article,  as  it  is  in  direct  line  with  an  experi- 
ment now  being  conducted  by  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  on  their  Southwest 
Cotton  Co.  ranch  at  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz. 

This  project  is  designed  to  establish 
young  men  in  farming  under  strict  man- 
agement policy  quite  similar  to  the  pro- 
gram that  you  outline  in  your  article.  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  5  years  now  and 
many  of  the  ideas  set  forth  by  you  arc  now 
in  operation  on  this  project.  We  have  40 
young  men  in  various  stages  of  training 
on  the  project.  They  serve  3  years  ap- 
prenticeship period,  after  which  they  are 
given  leases  with  an  opportunity  to  later 
purchase  the  land,  on  property  owned  by 
the  company  (some  37,000  acres)  with 
consultation  management  service  through- 
out the  purchase  period. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  we  can  take  an- 
other one  of  the  large  ranches  owned  by 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  located 
at  Goodyear,  Ariz.,  which  is  4  miles 
south  of  Chandler  in  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
and  set  up  a  project  similar  to  the  pro- 
posal you  have  made,  for  tenure  on  the 
tractors  from  2  to  4  years,  with  instruction 
in  connection  with  practical  agriculture, 
farm  management,  farm  finances  and 
banking,  as  well  as  farm  production. 

Our  agricultural  colleges  have  utterly 
failed  to  train  men  for  production  profit 
agriculture.  This  function  is  probably  not 
within  their  scope  or  ability  to  perform,  as 
most  agricultural  colleges  are  set  up  to 
train  scientific  men  who,  of  course,  are 
badly  needed  in  the  industry  of  agricul- 
ture. They  have,  in  a  mediocre  sort  of 
way,  attempted  to  train  men  for  farm 
management  and  productive  agriculture, 
but  the  conflict  between  the  objectives  or 


production  profit  agriculture  and  scientific 
agriculture  has  created  a  series  of  com- 
promises within  the  curriculum  so  that 
the  outcome  is  a  small  number  of  produc- 
tion agricultural  men.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  colleges  should  continue  to 
train  scientific  men  and  do  a  good  job  of 
it  and  then  turn  the  work  of  training  pro- 
duction agricultural  men  over  to  those  who 
could  set  up  training  centers,  with  land  in 
connection,  where  men  could  actually  be 
trained  for  productive  agriculture. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment field,  having  organized  and  operated 
the  Western  Farm  Management  Co.,  now 
located  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  also  having 
had  charge  of  the  Goodyear  Ranch  project 
at  Litchfield  Park,  along  with  some  15 
years  of  agricultural  education  work. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  we 
are  making  a  concerted  effort  this  year  to 
have  our  vocational  agricultural  teachers 
at  the  various  locations  set  up  two  cate- 
gories of  courses,  one  called  Supervised 
Farming,  in  which  we  intend  to  enroll 
from  15  to  20  young  men  who  have  had 
training  in  vocational  agriculture  in  our 
school  communities.  We  intend  to  give 
these  young  men  instructions  in  farm 
management  which  you  indicate  in  your 
article.  In  the  second  category  we  intend 
to  set  up  courses  in  farm  management  for 
adult  farmers  who  may  care  to  come  into 
our  classes  for  help  in  farm  management 
and  if  possible,  we  wish  to  attempt  to  or- 
ganize them  into  cooperative  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  with 
finances,  machine  operating  companies, 
and  other  aids  which  they  may  deem  nec- 
essary. However,  this  is  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  do  as  many  of  our  school  admin- 
istrators still  feel  that  agricultural  teachers 
are  more  valuable  as  teachers  of  biology, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  and  other  aca- 
demic subjects  for  part  of  the  school  day 
rather  than  putting  in  their  full  days  as 
local  consultants  in  farm  management  and 
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agriculture  production  in  their  com- 
munities. We  are  going  to  try  to  change 
this  system  and  use  our  agricultural  teach- 
ers as  local  consultants.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  some  8,000  of  these  agri- 
cultural teachers,  who,  if  relieved  of  many 
of  the  other  nonagricultural  duties  in 
which  they  now  engage,  could  do  a  rather 
acceptable  job  as  consultants.  However, 
we  realize  that  these  men  need  objective 
training  for  this  new  duty  which  you 
indicate. 

It  is  our  idea  to  set  up  teachers'  im- 
provement programs  with  heavy  emphasis 
on  this  niatter  of  taking  over  the  duty  of 
farm  consultants  in  farm  management. 
With  this  in  mind  we  are  attempting  to 
hold  at  least  one  session  a  month  with  our 
vocational  agricultural  teachers  to  train 
them  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  this 
field  of  work. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  your  article  will 
be  helpful  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  our  administrators  in  educa- 
tion and  to  our  colleges  of  agriculture.  I 
enjoyed  your  article  tremendously  and  hope 
it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  type  of 
endeavor  which  will  help  farmers  cash  in 
on  the  two  blades  of  grass  which  we  have 
encouraged  them  to  grow.  It  is  now  time 
that  we  teach  them  how  to  handle  their 
money  and  their  property  as  well  as  to 
increase  their  production. 

— ^L.  D.  Klemmedson,  State  Super- 
visor, Agricultural  Education, 
State  of  Arizona. 


SIR: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article 
en  tided  'Tarm  Consultants"  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Land  Policy  Review.  The  sug- 
gestion on  page  24  has  merit.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  unnecessary  at  first  to  have  a 
farm  in  every  county  to  demonstrate  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  "rather  wide 


departures  from  the  present  farming  sys- 
tems" but  if  there  were  even  three  or  four 
such  farms  in  each  agricultural  State, 
their  influence  would  be  widespread. 

In  many  States  the  Government  already 
owns  some  of  the  land  needed.  The  old 
land  purchase  projects  formerly  supervised 
by  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  frequently  contain  sec- 
tions that  would  be  suitable  and  typical  for 
the  purposes  you  have  in  mind. 

I  hope  you  succeed  in  having  some  of 
these  farms  established  in  the  South,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  effective  way  for  over- 
coming custom,  habit  and  the  doubting 
Thomases.  In  fact  many  of  those  who  are 
now  forced  to  say  something,  would  wel- 
come a  practical  experiment  where  the 
costs,  waiting  period  and  ultimate  returns 
could  be  reduced  to  greater  certainty. 

— B.  M.  GiLE,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics, 
Louisiana  State  University. 


One 

Agriculture  is  interested  in 
finance,  is  connected  tuith  busi- 
ness. The  farmer  uses  capital. 
He  employs  labor.  He  toils 
tvith  his  hands.  He  is  a  heavy 
taxpayer.  This  proves  that  agri- 
culture is  the  one  mighty  force 
directly  interrelated  a7id  inte- 
grating itself  into  our  entire 
national  structure. 

— Louis  J.  Tabor 
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For  Your  Attention 


Farm  Family  Living  in  Relation 
TO  THE  Civilian  Supply  and  Price 
Situation  of  1941-1942.  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  31  pages. 

Prepared  by  the  Family  Economics  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
* 'these  pages  bring  together  economic  facts 
from  Government  and  other  reports  that 
are  of  special  interest  to  workers  concerned 
with  the  farm  family's  home-management 
problems." 

Asked  to  enlist  in  the  1942  Food-for- 
Freedom  campaign,  farm  families  must  also 
meet  another  challenge.  *'This  challenge 
is  to  build  up  the  health,  strength,  and 
morale  of  every  family  member  and  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  home,  community,  and 
national  life  that  is  worth  defending.  Every 
family  must  renew  its  efforts  to  improve 
nutrition  and  health,  must  weigh  anew  the 
worthwhileness  of  its  leisure-time  activities, 
and  must  see  how  best  to  participate  in  com- 
munity and  national  enterprises.  All  these 
call  for  exercise  of  the  science  and  art  of 
homemaking  in  the  broadest  sense." 

The  supply  and  price  situation  of  durable 
goods,  of  materials  needed  in  operation  of 
the  house  and  the  automobile,  of  foodstuffs, 
clothing  and  household  textiles,  and  medi- 
cal care,  are  discussed,  and  savings  and 
taxes  arc  briefly  touched  upon. 


The  General  Property  Tax  Struc^ 
ture  and  Irrigated  Agriculture  in 
Pinal  County,  Arizona.  O.  O. 
McCracken  and  Frederick  Arpke. 
Washington,  D.  C.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau 


of  Agricultural  Economics.  44 
pages. 

The  study  upon  which  this  report  is 
based  was  made  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  property  taxation  as  a  factor 
influencing  the  irrigated  agriculture  of 
Pinal  County,  and  as  a  service  to  the 
County  agricultural  planning  program  in 
Arizona. 

Following  a  brief  section  devoted  to  local 
considerations,  the  general  property  tax 
structure  and  local  government  organiza- 
tion of  the  county  are  discussed  as  to  the 
tax  base  and  taxes  levied;  tax  rates  and  tax 
dehnquency,  public  indebtedness,  county 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  school  dis- 
trict receipts  and  expenditures. 


Farm  Taxes  and  the  Cost  of  Public 
Services  in  Relation  to  Land  Re- 
sources IN  Ringgold  County,  Iowa. 
J.  Lloyd  Spaulding.  Iowa  agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Rural 
Social  Science  Section,  Agricultural 
Economics  subsection,  and  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  cooperating. 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Research  Bulletin  288,  pp.  321- 
394.  Ames. 

The  objectives  of  this  report  arc  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  To  measure  the  burden  of  taxes  on 
farm  property. 

2.  To  analyze  the  process  of  assessment 
and  its  relation  to  the  unequal  incidence  of 
the  tax  burden. 

3.  To  investigate  the  possibility  of  local 
school  reorganization  in  the  interest  of  re- 
lieving the  tax  burden  and  to  appraise  the 
need  for  State  aid  for  schools  in  the  area. 

4.  To  point  out  the  need  for  improved 
road  facilities. 

5.  To  examine  the  effect  of  homestead  ' 
credit  as  a  device  for  tax  relief  on  farm 
property. 
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Farmer  Cooperation  in  Northern 
'  Alabama.  A  Physical  Inventory 
and  Appraisal  of  Cooperative  En- 
deavor IN  Sixteen  Counties.  L.  C. 
Salter  and  E.  L.  Morgan.  Alabama 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin 249.  Auburn,  Alabama.  Issued 
in  cooperation  with  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Relations.  52  pages. 

*'This  joint  report  by  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority covrrs  a  study  of  farmers'  coopera- 
tive associations  in  sixteen  counties  in 
northern  Alabama."  *  *  *  The  study 
is  a  segment  of  an  extensive  examination 
of  cooperatives  in  the  entire  Tennessee  Val- 
ley area,  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Authority  and  the  Land-Grant  Institutions 
of  the  Valley  States. 

The  object  of  the  study  was  to  obtain  in- 
formation with  which  the  Alabama  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  other  pubHc  agricultural  in- 
stitutions or  agencies  may  more  effectively 
plan  and  carr}'  on  activities  having  to  do 
with  the  further  development  and  efi&cient 
operation  of  cooperatives. 

Of  the  cooperative  associations  in  north- 
ern Alabama,  1 8  were  found  to  be  active — 
13  county  exchanges,  2  strawberry  market- 
ing associations,  2  cotton  gins,  and  a 
dry-mix  fertilizer  association — with  more 
than  9,299  members,  8,123  of  which  were 
patrons.  In  addition,  nonmember  patrons 
numbered  6,309.  The  principal  com- 
modities bought  for  members  were  ferti- 
lizer, feed  and  seed,  and  the  principal 
commodity  marketed  was  strawberries.  A 
small  volume  of  poultry  and  hogs  was 
handled. 


Cut-Over  Land  of  Northern 
Idaho.  Report  No.  5,  Migration  and 
Settlement  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics in  cooperation  with  Idaho 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Berkeley,  California.  34  pages. 

One  of  12  proposed  reports  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  migration  and  settiement 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  report  deals  with 
a  specific  area  in  northern  Idaho,  in  which 
these  problems  are  found. 

The  first  settlers  came  into  the  area  about 
i860  and  were  miners.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  lumbermen  and  livestockmen 
who  grazed  their  cattle  on  the  prairies. 
Although  early  agricultural  development 
occurred  on  the  prairie  lands,  and  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  cut-over  lands 
began  about  1902,  it  was  relatively  unim- 
portant until  after  1925,  following  the  de- 
cline of  timber  employment  and  the  mi- 
gration of  settlers  from  other  areas.  In 
the  period  1930-38  in  the  10  northern 
counties  the  inward  migration  is  estimated 
at  34,000  people.  In  1939,  26  percent  of 
these  were  reported  as  farm  famihes.  New 
settiement  is  concentrated  in  or  near  the 
large  towns  and  in  cut-over  areas.  Of  these 
farm  famihes,  60  percent  have  come  from 
the  Midwest  drought  area. 

Problems  faced  by  these  settlers  are  many. 
The  majority  are  buying  their  farms,  al- 
though their  cash  resources  are  small. 
Most  of  the  land  they  buy  is  unimproved 
cut-over  land  which  must  be  cleared  and 
improved.  Family  income  is  low  with 
correspondingly  low  levels  of  living. 

Rough  log  or  frame  buildings  of  three 
or  four  rooms  are  the  rule. 


Cream  cheese  production  reported  to  the  Census  Bureau  by  United 
States  plants  amounts  to  53,000,000  pounds  yearly. 

The  United  States  food  products  industries  use  more  than  4,500,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  annually  in  manufacture  of  foods. 

Forty-four  million  pounds  of  Swiss  cheese  are  made  annually  in  United 
States  plants,  less  than  a  pound  and  a  half  per  family  per  year. 

The  average  sized  farm  in  1940  was  174  acres — up  17  acres  in  10  years. 
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Farmers  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  he  proud  of  their 
record  of  production.  Total  agricultural  production  in  1^41  will 
probably  be  11^  percent  of  the  792^-29  level,  as  compared  with 
10$  percent  of  that  level  in  ig^6-4o.  We  are  expecting  and  word- 
ing for  a  total  agricultural  production  in  79^2  that  will  be  the 
greatest  in  our  history.  This  will  be  true  despite  reduced  plant- 
ings of  wheat  and  cotton,  of  which  we  have  large  surpluses. 
The  increase  will  come  in  meat  and  mil\  and  eggs,  the  foods  we 
most  need. 

— Claude  R.  Wickard 
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Our  goal  for  the  post-war  years  must  be  to  join  as  free  men,  each  of  us 
in  all  lines  of  production,  to  turn  out  enough  of  everything  even  at  the 
ris\  of  turning  out  a  little  too  much.  So  long  as  there  are  hungry  people 
and  people  needing  the  necessities  of  life  in  this  country  of  ours,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  too  much  in  industry  or  agriculture, 

— Claude  R.  Wickard 
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Release  the  Brakes 

ON  FARM  PRODUCTION! 

By  RAINER  SCHICKELE.  We  dont  doubt  for  a  minute  our 
ability  to  meet  new  production  goals — but  there  are  problems 
of  tenure  that  might  stand  in  the  way  if  unsolved  or,  if  cleared 
away,  could  leave  the  agricultural  plants  in  a  better  position  than 
ever  before. 


AGRICULTURAL  pro- 
duction is  being  thrown 
into  high  gear.  Industrial 
output,  too,  is  swelling 
rapidly.  Unemployment  is  dwin- 
dling, and  behind  the  rising  prices 
may  lurk  inflation. 

How  is  this  upsurge  of  economic 
activities  throughout  the  Nation  af- 
fecting the  tenure  conditions  of  the 
people  living  on  the  land?  How 
are  present  tenure  conditions  likely 
to  affect  the  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  agricultural  defense  pro- 
gram? What  repercussions  are  the 
defense  efforts  and  post-war  adjust- 
►  mcnts  likely  to  have  upon  the  tenure 
relations  under  which  farmers  oc- 
cupy the  land?  Many  people  are 
asking  these  questions.    If  we  can 


find  answers  to  them,  we  shall  be 
doing  much  for  the  whole  agricul- 
tural program,  in  war  and  peace. 

In  industry,  an  increase  in  output 
within  I  year  is  rather  easily 
achieved.  Labor  and  raw  materials 
can  be  concentrated  in  those  produc- 
tion lines,  plants  can  be  operated  in 
two  or  three  shifts,  and  the  rate  of 
output  can  be  controlled  within  wide 
ranges  and  short  periods  of  time. 

Not  so  in  agriculture.  It  takes  a 
cow  285  days  to  produce  a  calf  re- 
gardless of  any  national  emergency; 
the  most  ruthless  dictatorships  have 
not  been  able  to  change  the  seasons 
or  coerce  the  weather;  and  land  can- 
not be  moved  around  to  where  it  is 
most  needed.  This  means  that  an 
all-out  effort  to  increase  rapidly  the 
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output  of  some  major  farm  products 
(especially  livestock  and  certain 
fruits)  requires  the  simultaneous  ef- 
forts of  most  farmers  producing 
these  particular  goods. 

We  need  significantly  larger  pro- 
duction of  only  two  annual  crops — 
soybeans  and  peanuts.  Their  acre- 
ages can  be  readily  expanded  on 
owner  as  well  as  tenant  farms.  All 
other  major  production  increases  in- 
volve livestock  enterprises — hogs, 
beef,  dairy,  and  poultry. 

But  prevailing  tenancy  conditions 
discourage  the  production  of  these 
goods.  The  Midv/est  produces  the 
bulk  of  hog,  beef,  dairy,  and  poultry 
products,  and  in  these  States  tenants 
operate  a  large  proportion  of  farms 
under  i-year  leases.  Many  studies 
have  shown  that  the  intensity  of  live- 
stock production  is  considerably 
lower  on  tenant  than  on  owner 
farms.  In  a  typical  Midwestern  com- 
munity it  was  found  that  owners  had 
50  percent  more  animal  units  per 
100  acres  of  farm  land  than  had  the 
tenants.  The  effect  of  tenancy  upon 
livestock  production  is  especially  pro- 
nounced in  roughage-consuming 
animals,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  and 
sheep,  since  they  require  pasture  and 
hay  which  are  discouraged  by  the 
common  crop-share-cash  leases. 

If  tenants  can  be  induced  to  re- 
spond like  owners  to  certain  general 
production  incentives,  the  rate  of 
output  increase  in  livestock  enter- 
prises undoubtedly  will  be  markedly 
higher.  This  would  be  particularly 
useful,  since  the  physical  limits  to 
quick  expansion  in  beef  and  dairy 
production,  and  to  a  smaller  degree 
in  hogs  and  poultry,  are  narrow. 
Consequently,  if  one  group  of  farm- 
ers lags  behind,  the  other  group  can- 
not compensate  for  such  a  lag  by 
expanding    correspondingly  more 


and  faster;  the  result  is  a  rate  of  in-  4 
crease  substantially  smaller  than  if 
tenants  responded  like  ovv^ners. 

A  Bra\e 

Four  factors  which  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  lower  livestock  produc- 
tion among  tenants  are:  Insecurity 
of  occupancy,  lack  of  improvements, 
lack  of  production  credit,  and  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  rental  arrange- 
ments. 

Most  leases  run  from  year  to  year 
and  expire  automatically  unless  they 
are  explicitly  renewed.  Renters  may 
have  stayed  on  the  same  farm  for  10 
years,  but  without  ever  knowing  be- 
fore late  fall  or  winter  whether  they 
could  stay  for  the  next  season.  EflS- 
cient  livestock  enterprises  require 
planning  several  years  ahead;  the 
insecure  tenant  cannot  make  the  nec- 
essary long-time  plans,  but  must  con- 
centrate on  annual  cash  crops  that 
can  readily  be  marketed  at  the  end 
of  the  lease  year. 

The  development  of  livestock  en- 
terprises entails  semipermanent  and 
permanent  improvements,  among 
them  the  application  of  lime  and 
phosphates,  fences,  sheds  and  barns, 
water  tanks,  stanchions,  and  storage 
space  for  hay  in  the  barn.  Many 
landlords  are  not  inclined  to  furnish 
these  improvements  adequately  be- 
cause insecure  tenants  have  litde  use 
for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  ten- 
ants themselves  are  not  inclined  to 
make  such  improvements,  which  are 
fixed,  and  become  the  property  of  the 
landlord  by  virtue  of  being  affixed  to 
the  land,  and  outside  tenants  would 
bid  up  the  rent.  Unless  there  is  fairly 
strong  cooperation  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  latter  may  even  jeop- 
ardize his  occupancy  by  improving 
the  farm. 
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Rapid  expansion  in  livestock  pro- 
duction requires  more  and  different 
types  of  credit  than  in  crop  produc- 
tion. Concentrates,  feed  grains, 
sires,  and  heifers  cannot  be  bought 
on  installments  like  crop  machinery. 
The  creditor's  risk  in  accepting  chat- 
tel mortgages  on  cattle,  hogs,  or  crops 
is  high.  Before  crops  can  be  offered 
as  collateral,  the  landlord's  waiver  of 
his  lien  may  be  required.  In  some 
States,  like  Iowa,  the  landlord's  lien 
covers  even  all  the  tenant's  livestock 
and  equipment.  Hence,  often  the 
tenant's  main  source  of  credit  is 
"character  loans" — and  they  often  are 
undependable  and  expensive. 

Finally,  the  crop-share  type  of 
lease  prevailing  in  the  Midwest  puts 
a  premium  on  cash  crops  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hay  and  pasture  and  live- 
stock. The  landlord's  share  of  the 
crop  is  usually  sold  off  the  farm,  and 
only  about  half  of  the  feed  grain  is 
available  for  the  tenant's  livestock. 
The  cash  rental  rate  on  pasture  and 
hayland  is  determined  probably 
more  by  the  size  and  condition  of 
the  buildings  and  the  competition  of 
tenants  for  the  whole  farm  than  by 
the  productivity  of  the  grassland 
and  what  the  roughage  is  worth  to 
the  tenant.  This  rental  procedure 
keeps  grass  acreage  down  and  re- 
duces livestock  production  on  tenant- 
operated  land. 

Releasing  the  Bra\e 

These  four  groups  of  factors  mili- 
tate against  the  expansion  of  live- 
stock production  on  rented  farms, 
most  effectively  against  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  least  against  hogs.  Is  it 
g  possible  to  release  these  brakes  on 
output  expansion  quickly,  within 
the  next  few  years? 

Making  owners  out  of  tenants  is 


necessarily  a  long-run  policy  that 
cannot  be  counted  upon  for  quick 
results.  The  main  remedy,  then,  lies 
in  adjustments  of  landlord-tenant 
relations. 

The  security  of  the  tenant's  occu- 
pancy can  be  increased  by  various 
means.  The  most  obvious  is  leases 
running  3  to  5  years.  There  are  not 
many  such  leases  in  the  Midwest. 
Landlords — even  some  tenants — are 
reluctant  to  commit  themselves  for 
several  years  ahead — particularly  in 
times  of  uncertain  prices.  But  two 
supplementary  provisions  can  make 
long  leases  more  feasible:  Compen- 
sation for  disturbance  if  either  party 
chooses  to  cancel  the  lease  before  its 
expiration,  and  adjustment  in  the 
cash  part  of  the  rent  if  violent  price 
changes  or  severe  crop  failures  occur. 

The  tenant's  security  can  be  in- 
creased even  under  i-year  leases  by 
an  automatic  continuation  clause 
providing  for  an  early  date  of  notifi- 
cation in  case  the  lease  is  to  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  year.  Six 
months'  notice  seems  to  be  fairly  ade- 
quate for  most  of  the  Midwest.  This 
device  lends  itself  to  legislative  enact- 
ment by  the  States,  and,  therefore, 
can  be  made  effective  more  quickly 
and  universally  than  if  one  were  to 
depend  solely  upon  the  slow  process 
of  education.  Iowa  enacted  such  a 
law  in  1939,  providing  for  the  auto- 
matic continuance  of  all  farm  leases 
and  requiring  4  months'  notice  for 
termination. 

The  lack  of  improvements  on 
rented  farms  can  be  remedied  by 
granting  the  tenant  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements  and 
the  right  to  remove  fixtures  he  has 
supplied.  That  would  enable  the 
tenant  to  apply  limestone  and  phos- 
phates, seed  alfalfa,  improve  and  ex- 
pand pastures,  put  up  poultry  and 
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hog  houses  and  stanchions,  fences, 
water  tanks,  and  the  like  at  his  own 
expense  without  fear  of  losing  the 
benefits  if  the  landlord  asked  him  to 
quit. 

Reinvestment 

A  fairly  general  acceptance  of  the 
improvement  compensation  princi- 
ple is  bound  to  release  considerable 
productive  capacity  in  tenant  farm- 
ing, particularly  in  the  next  few 
years,  when  tenants'  incomes  will  in- 
crease. An  opportunity  to  reinvest 
part  of  that  increase  in  the  farm  will 
stimulate  production  and  partly  off- 
set the  tenant's  handicap  of  obtain- 
ing credit.  Educational  promotion 
of  this  principle  can  be  implemented 
by  legislation,  since  it  clearly  lies 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  State  legis- 
latures to  protect  the  tenant's  equity 
in  improvements  he  has  made. 

The  main  sources  of  production 
credit  are  local  commercial  banks, 
Production  Credit  Associations,  and 
the  FSA.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  Food  for  Freedom  Program 
requires  more  short-term  credit  for 
farmers.  Since  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  about  $4,000,000,000  in 
excess  reserves,  the  supply  of  loan- 
able  funds  appears  ample;  our  con- 
cern is  whether  tenants  have  equal 
access  to  these  credit  funds  with  farm 
owners. 

Observers  agree  that,  by  and  large, 
it  is  easier  for  owner-operators  than 
for  tenants  to  obtain  adequate  pro- 
duction credit  at  comparable  rates. 
Most  of  the  Midwestern  clients  of 
the  FSA  rehabilitation  loan  program 
are  tenants;  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  loans  are  used  in  livestock  pro- 
duction in  most  areas,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  FSA  loan  program  takes 
on  increasing  significance  in  the 
Food  for  Freedom  Program. 


The  tenant's  demand  for  produc- 
tion credit  can  be  expected  generally 
to  increase  with  any  increase  in  his 
security  and  protection  of  his  equity 
in  improvements.  The  remedy  of 
the  lack  of  credit  on  tenant  farms, 
therefore,  rests  in  part  upon  the 
success  in  making  the  tenant's  occu- 
pancy more  secure  and  in  compensat- 
ing him  for  investment  in  improve- 
ments in  case  he  moves  off  the  farm. 

The  crop-share  lease  is  used  on 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all 
rented  farms  in  the  Midwest,  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  major  lease 
type  during  the  next  few  years.  Its 
depressing  effect  upon  livestock  pro- 
duction could  be  reduced  by  rela- 
tively lower  cash  rent  rates  on  hay 
and  pasture  land  and  by  sale  of  the 
landlord's  crop  share  to  the  tenant. 
General  encouragement  of  the  crop- 
share  tenant  to  keep  as  much  live- 
stock on  the  farm  as  he  can  would 
be  as  much  to  the  landlord's  interest 
in  soil  maintenance  as  to  the  Na- 
tion's interest  in  expanded  produc- 
tion. 

War  and  Tenancy 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  group 
of  problems:  How  is  the  victory 
program  likely  to  affect  tenure  con- 
ditions ? 

We  can  expect  that  the  tenant's 
security  of  occupancy  will  be  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  higher  farm 
prices  and  greater  industrial  em- 
ployment. With  the  better  prices, 
fewer  tenants  will  default  in  rent 
payments,  fewer  landlords  will  be 
disappointed  with  their  rent  returns, 
and  there  will  be  less  cause  for  fric- 
tion between  them.  Furthermore, 
better  urban  employment  oppor- 
tunities will  tend  to  reduce  the  com- 
petition for  farms;  this  might  cause 
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landlords  to  offer  their  tenants 
greater  security  and  to  refrain  from 
driving  rents  up  to  the  limits. 

There  are  some  indications  that 
tenant  mobility  is  declining.  In 
Iowa,  only  12  percent  of  all  tenants 
were  on  the  move  in  the  spring  of 
1941,  compared  to  14  percent  in  1940 
and  20  percent  in  1935.  Similar 
tendencies  are  reported  elsewhere  in 
the  Midwest.  This  decrease,  never- 
theless, does  not  mean  that  tenants 
actually  have  greater  security  now 
to  carry  on  longer-term  production 
operations.  Merely  staying  on  the 
farm  several  years  does  not  permit 
necessarily  the  substitution  of  live- 
stock enterprises  for  cash-crop  enter- 
prises. 

We  can  expect  that  cash  rents  for 
the  next  year  or  two  will  lag  behind 
farm  prices,  and  result  in  larger  in- 
comes for  tenants.  In  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  Iowa  a  year  ago,  the 
average  level  of  cash  rent  per  acre 
increased  by  less  than  i  percent  from 
1940  to  194 1,  while  farm  prices  in- 
creased about  30  percent.  Even  if 
1942  farm  prices  should  not  rise 
much  above  the  1941  level,  the  in- 
crease in  1942  cash  rents  is  not  likely 
to  exceed  30  percent.  A  strong  lag  in 
cash  rents  occurred  during  the  first 
World  War,  when  rents  in  Iowa 
from  19 15  to  1919  increased  34  per- 
cent, as  farm  prices  climbed  120 
percent.  The  lag  might  not  be  so 
pronounced  in  the  present  period, 
because  farm  prices  may  not  go  up 
so  much,  and  landlords  generally 
are  probably  in  a  somewhat  stronger 
bargaining  position  than  in  19 15-19. 

The  net  effect  of  the  lag  and  the 
increase  of  the  tenant's  income  upon 
(  output  is  apt  to  be  favorable,  by 
partly  offsetting  the  credit  handicap 
under  which  tenants  operate.  It  will 
depend  upon  what  proportion  of  the 


income  increase  will  be  used  for  pay- 
ing off  debts,  purchasing  consump- 
tion goods  and  services,  accumulat- 
ing savings  (including  the  purchase 
of  land),  and  reinvesting  in  the  farm 
enterprise.  It  is  the  latter  only 
which  leads  to  expansion  of  output. 

In  the  post-war  period,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  cash  rents  will  lag  behind 
the  decline  of  farm  prices  and  in- 
come, as  they  have  done  in  the  last 
post-war  period.  Many  county  ag- 
ricultural planning  committees  in 
Iowa  have  recommended  that  leases 
should  contain  a  clause  providing 
for  deferment  of  cash  rent  payments 
in  case  of  drought  or  depression. 

Ejects  on  Ownership 

Some  tenants  are  going  to  use 
their  increased  incomes  to  buy  farms. 
In  the  spring  of  1941,  about  2.4  per- 
cent of  all  tenants  in  Iowa  moved  to 
farms  they  had  bought,  usually  with 
a  very  low  down  payment.  Whether 
this  rate  of  climbing  the  ladder  to 
the  ownership  rung  will  increase  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  movement  of  land 
prices,  the  additional  increases  in 
tenant  incomes,  the  availability  of 
easy  credit  terms,  the  volume  of  in- 
stitutional land  holdings,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  city  investors  will  ap- 
pear on  the  land  market.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  the  post-war 
conditions  will  greatly  influence  the 
ultimate  changes  in  farm  ownership. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  period, 
many  owners  may  be  caught  in  the 
pincer  of  high  fixed  debt  charges  and 
reduced  cash  incomes.  It  would 
help  agriculture  and  the  Nation  if 
effective  measures  were  adopted  to 
prevent  wholesale  foreclosures  after 
the  war  by  providing  for  definite 
procedures  of  deferment  of  debt  pay- 
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ments  under  certain  conditions  of 
default. 

Such  provisions,  particularly  if 
adopted  during  the  war  period, 
would  caution  creditors  against 
lending  at  unduly  easy  terms,  would 
dampen  the  rise  in  land  values,  and 
would  minimize  the  wasteful  dis- 
locations in  the  tenure  situation  asso- 
ciated with  depressions.  Rural  opin- 
ion overwhelmingly  favors  protecting 
the  owner-operator's  equity  in  his 
farm  and  his  home  against  severe 
price  declines.  This  protection 
should  also  be  extended  to  contract 
purchasers  whose  position  is  even 
more  vulnerable  than  that  of  an  en- 
cumbered owner. 

The  Iowa  State  Committee  on  Ag- 
ricultural Programs  has  strongly 
recommended  the  adoption  of  such 
measures.  The  committee,  in  a  re- 
port in  November  1941  said: 

"Plans  for  deferring  payments  of 
interest  and  principal  in  times  of 
drought  or  low  prices  should  be 
adopted.  Variable  payment  plans 
for  purchase  of  farm  real  estate 
should  be  encouraged.  Six  months' 
notice  should  be  required  to  termi- 
nate a  contract  purchase.  Contract 
purchasers  should  be  protected  by  a 
clause  providing  for  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments which  may  have  been  made, 
in  case  the  contract  is  terminated." 

Furthermore,  it  urged  immediate 
and  serious  consideration  of  meas- 
ures designed  to  promote  and  protect 
owner-opcratorship  of  family-sized 
farms,  such  as  "a  graduated  land  tax, 
forcing  sale  of  farms  held  by  credit 
agencies,  a  land  transfer  tax  favor- 
ing owner-operators,  discouragement 
of  farm  consolidation  by  limiting 
'  size  of  AAA  or  corn-sealing  pay- 
ments one  man  might  secure  *  *  * 


and  devices  to  limit  speculative  buy- 
ing of  land." 

Finally,  let  us  turn  to  a  question 
that  looms  large  in  the  minds  of 
farmers  everywhere:  How  will  the 
family  farm  emerge  from  the  war 
period? 

There  is  much  anxiety  over  the  re- 
lentless drift  toward  larger  and 
larger  farms,  over  "land-hogs"  grab- 
bing up  farms  right  and  left,  and 
operating  them  as  large  units  with 
tractors  and  hired  hands.  Scores  of 
owners  and  tenants  are  said  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  farming  and  ren- 
dered homeless  and  jobless  by  a  few 
large  operators  with  ample  capital 
and  superior  bargaining  power. 
The  family  farm  is  held  to  be  the 
foundation  for  a  healthy  rural  com- 
munity, and  a  sturdy  democracy  by 
most  rural  people.  This  type  appears 
to  be  waning  in  some  areas  under 
the  onslaught  of  industrialization 
with  its  absentee  ownership,  poverty, 
and  insecurity  of  the  people  on  the 
land,  and  concentration  of  wealth 
and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
Will  war  and  post-war  events  accel- 
erate or  retard  this  trend.? 

Nobody  knows  the  answer.  But  if 
people  want  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  family  farm,  they 
must  look  out  for  the  factors  endan- 
gering it,  and  must  plan  concerted 
action  for  its  defense. 

During  the  next  few  years,  the 
relative  scarcity  of  hired  laborers  and 
agricultural  machinery  will  tend  to 
discourage  the  establishment  of  many 
new  large  farm  enterprises.  Fur- 
thermore, the  emphasis  of  the  Food 
for  Freedom  Program  falls  upon 
livestock  production,  and  the  family 
farm  is  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to 
the  large-scale  farm  in  the  efficiency 
of  livestock  production.  The  bio- 
logical character,  particularly  of  hog. 
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beef,  and  dairy  enterprises,  is  not 
conducive  to  large-scale  mechaniza- 
tion and  dependence  upon  hired 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very 
scarcity  of  machinery  and  labor 
might  make  it  easier  for  some  fam- 
ily farms  to  increase  their  acreage  at 
the  expense  of  others,  and  thereby 
facilitate  a  fuller  utilization  of  exist- 
ing machinery  and  labor. 

Balance 

From  the  short-time  viev^point, 
this  form  of  farm  consolidation 
v^ithin  the  frame-w^ork  of  family 
farms  need  not  be  undesirable.  In 
fact,  particularly  if  such  consolida- 
tion absorbs  previously  under-sized 
units  on  the  poorer  lands,  and  if  the 
displaced  farm  families  find  better 
opportunities  in  industry,  it  results 
in  a  better  balance  of  labor  with  land 
and  capital  and  in  better  farm  living 
conditions. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  such 
consolidations  may  prove  to  become 
an  opening  wedge  for  large-scale 
farming,  when  during  the  post-war 
years  labor  flows  back  to  the  land, 
and  the  supply  of  tractors  and  ma- 
chinery swells  as  a  result  of  shifting 


Must 

The  world  today  is  strewn  with 
the  wrec\s  of  democracies 
which  tried  to  find  their  security 
in  the  past.  We  must  find  ours 
in  the  future. 

— R.  M.  Evans 


from  armaments  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction. Ei'cn  if  we  take  a  most 
optimistic  view  regarding  our  suc- 
cess in  keeping  unemployment  at  a 
minimum  and  consumer  purchasing 
power  at  a  maximum,  through  coura- 
geous fiscal  policies  and  efBcient 
planning  of  the  redirection  of  our 
labor  and  capital  resources,  a  consid- 
erable slackening  of  employment  and 
drop  in  prices  seems  inevitable.  It 
is  conceivable  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances many  of  the  smaller 
owner-operators  with  mortgages  or 
purchase  contracts  will  be  dispos- 
sessed, and  their  land  absorbed  by  the 
larger  operators  who  can  draw  upon 
an  ample  supply  of  cheap  farm 
labor. 

In  general,  however,  the  position 
of  the  family  farm  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  relatively  strong  in  the 
Corn  and  Dairy  Belts. 

There,  the  problem  is  rather  to 
prevent  a  few  aggressive  and  finan- 
cially strong  operators  from  corner- 
ing the  land  and  rent  market  at  the 
expense  of  the  many  financially 
weaker  operators.  The  present  in- 
equality in  the  distribution  of  the 
land  resources  among  farm  families 
is  already  much  greater  than  is  war- 
ranted from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
general  welfare,  and  decisive  policies 
should  be  directed  toward  greater 
equalization  of  the  land  shares,  ac- 
counting, of  course,  for  differences  in 
land  productivity  and  market  loca- 
tion. 

Family  Farms 

The  prospects  of  the  family  farm 
are  much  dimmer  in  the  regions  of 
specialty  crops  like  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  sugar,  and  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 
A  reduction  in  the  supply  of  seasonal 
and  migrant  labor,  unionization,  and 
higher    wages    would  discourage 
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large-scale  farming  in  specialty  crops 
and  encourage  their  diffusion  into 
more  diversified  family  farms.  This 
would  necessitate  the  development 
of  marketing  facilities  through 
which  large  numbers  of  small-scale 
producers  could  market  their  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  The  coincidence  of 
a  shortage  in  seasonal  farm  labor  and 
of  a  need  for  a  substantial  expansion 
of  these  protective  food  crops  would 
justify  the  adoption  of  policies  to 
stimulate  production  on  large  num- 
bers of  family  farms.  Such  policies 
would  almost  necessarily  involve  im- 
provement of  the  tenant's  security  of 
occupancy  and  more  adequate  credit 
facilities  for  tenants,  particularly  in 
the  South. 

A  prerequisite  for  strengthening 
the  family  farm  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
is  a  decisive  graduation  of  share- 
croppers to  the  status  of  full-fledged 
tenants  and  owners,  with  security  of 
occupancy,  increasing  managerial 
freedom  and  responsibilities,  and 
their  deliverance  from  the  "furnish 
system." 

Strong  educational  support  and 
guidance  is  an  essential  part  of  this 
graduation  process.  Neither  the  de- 
fense boom  nor  the  post-war  period 
appears  to  offer  any  specific  hopes 
for  developments  in  that  direction. 
All  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  rally 
all  possible  forces  that  can  contribute 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  share- 
cropper, in  order  to  raise  living  con- 
ditions, civil  rights,  and  human 
dignity  more  nearly  to  acceptable 
standards.  The  problems  of  tenure, 
farm  size,  and  land  use  adjustments 
in  the  Cotton  Belt  are  complex,  in- 
deed, but  who  would  seriously  argue 
that  because  a  bad  situation  is  com- 
plex, it  cannot  be  improved? 

Times  of  national  emergency  offer 
the  greatest  scope  to  statesmanship 


and  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  ^ 
courage  and  ingenuity  of  leaders  and 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  re- 
sponsible. 

In  times  of  emergency,  obsolete 
habits  and  institutions  crack,  atti- 
tudes are  in  flux,  new  patterns  of  re- 
lationships and  conduct  emerge.  It  i 
is  in  such  times  that  people  demand  | 
social  vision  and  resolute  action  from 
the  leaders  they  have  chosen. 

Too  often  do  these  leaders  fail  to 
sense  the  temper  of  their  people,  to 
realize  their  willingness,  nay  eager- 
ness, to  support  progressive  actions. 
How  can  people  have  confidence  in 
leaders  who  keep  sitting  on  fences, 
waiting  to  be  prodded  and  nudged  ? 
There  is  latent  in  the  American  peo- 
ple an  overwhelming  consensus  on 
the  fundamental  character  of  democ- 
racy, on  the  meaning  of  general  wel- 
fare, and  equality  of  opportunity. 
They  want  their  leaders  to  articulate 
these  latent  desires  and  translate 
them  into  action. 

The  plight  of  pauperized  owners, 
insecure  tenants,  undernourished 
and  disfranchised  sharecroppers  and 
farm  laborers  is  ample  testimony  to 
the  inadequacy  of  our  tenure  insti- 
tutions. The  people  on  the  land 
rightly  suspect  the  ephemeral  bless- 
ings of  the  war  boom  to  turn  into 
curses  in  the  post-war  aftermath. 

The  war  effort  on  the  home  front 
consists  in  improving  the  founda- 
tions of  our  democratic  way  of  life; 
to  agriculture,  that  means  a  tenure 
system  that  facilitates  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  land  among  farmers, 
a  more  secure  possession  of  the  im- 
proved homestead,  a  more  equal  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  exercise 
managerial  initiative  and  skill,  and 
a  more  equal  chance  to  get  rooted  in 
a  community  as  a  respected  citizen 
and  neighbor. 
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Rural  Manpower 

AND  TOTAL  WAR 

By  GLEN  T.  BARTON.  Full  mobilization  and  use  of  all  labor 
and  resources  will  be  needed  to  meet  war-production  goals  during 
the  next  2  years.  What  are  these  production  goals  of  total  war? 
What  part  does  rural  manpower  play  in  our  effort  to  achieve 
them?  What  changes  are  in  prospect  for  agricultural  labor  in 
the  war  years? 


WE  MUST  fully  mobilize 
and  utilize  all  labor  and 
resources  to  meet  war-pro- 
duction goals  during  the 
next  2  years.  What  part  does  rural 
manpower  play  in  our  effort  to 
achieve  them  ?  What  changes  are  in 
prospect  for  agricultural  labor  in  the 
war  years  ahead  ? 

Our  President  challenged  the  Na- 
tion with  armament-production  goals 
that  are  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion: 60,000  planes  in  1942,  and  in 
1943,  125,000;  45,000  tanks  this  year, 
75,000  next;  8,000,000  dead-weight 
tons  of  merchant  ships  in  1942,  al- 
most 8  times  the  1941  production; 
and  antiaircraft  guns,  warships,  and 
other  implements  of  war  on  a  com- 
parable scale.  Total  war  may  mean 
an  armed  force  of  five,  six,  or  seven 
miUion  men.  Our  war  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  is  $56,000,000,000 — 
more  than  half  of  the  estimated  na- 
tional income. 

Agricultural  production  goals  in 
1942  call  for  the  greatest  farm  output 
in  our  Nation's  history.  Not  only 
must  we  produce  for  our  own  needs, 
but  to  a  significant  extent  for  some 


or  all  of  the  other  25  United  Nations. 

Attainment  of  all  these  objectives 
requires  manpower  in  ever  increas- 
ing numbers.  Although  we  have 
only  begun  to  get  under  way  on  our 
over-all  program,  the  impending 
scarcity  of  labor  is  already  apparent. 
Total  nonagricultural  employment 
is  at  record  levels — more  than  40,- 
500,000  in  November  1941,  com- 
pared to  35,000,000  in  June  1940. 
Slightly  more  than  2,000,000  men 
were  in  the  armed  forces  last  Novem- 
ber. Approximately  10,000,000  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
even  though  November  is  a  rela- 
tively slack  season  for  farming  in 
most  areas.  Total  unemployment 
had  sunk  4,500,000  from  the  level  of 
8,500,000  a  year  and  a  half  earlier. 

The  4,000,000  unemployed  in- 
cluded more  than  1,000,000  WPA 
workers,  of  whom  30  percent  were 
on  projects  directly  related  to  de- 
fense. But  all  this  is  the  picture 
for  November — before  Pearl  Harbor; 
defense  and  not  war. 

Fulfillment  of  our  reconstituted 
total  goals  will  bring  further 
changes.    Expansion  of  war-indus- 
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try  production,  even  allowing  for  the 
shift  of  production  from  civilian 
goods,  will  probably  result  in  a  fur- 
ther increase  of  2,000,000  nonagri- 
cultural  workers  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Millions  will  be  added  to 
our  armed  forces.  The  already  large 
migration  of  workers  from  our  rural 
areas  will  be  accelerated.  More  and 
more  people  will  have  to  be  drawn 
into  our  labor  force  from  those  who 
now  are  neither  working  nor  seek- 
ing work.  This  latter  group  will 
and  must  include  millions  of 
women.  If  our  total  war  effort  is  to 
be  achieved  every  possible  person 
must  be  set  to  work  and  every  effort 
made  to  utilize  efficiently  the  capac- 
ity of  each  worker. 

The  Underemployed 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  agri- 
culture? As  the  President  has 
pointed  out,  no  food  shortage  is  in 
prospect  at  present.  Our  immedi- 
ate national  need  is  for  the  imple- 
ments of  war  and  for  the  men  to 
use  them.  Agriculture  has  and  will 
continue  to  contribute  manpower  for 
the  factories  and  the  armed  forces. 
But  adequate  food  supplies  must  be 
maintained  and  increased  needs  met. 
Thus,  agriculture  should  use  its 
manpower  in  two  ways  in  the  all-out 
effort:  Contribute  workers  needed  in 
the  factories  and  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  utilize  with  all  possible  efiSciency 
the  manpower  remaining  at  its  dis- 
posal so  that  agricultural  production 
goals  can  be  achieved. 

How  can  agriculture  perform  this 
twofold  function  with  respect  to  its 
manpower?  To  begin  with,  agricul- 
ture can  contribute  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  underemployed  work- 
ers from  rural  areas  that  have  con- 
tributed relatively  little  to  commer- 
cial farm  production. 


Poor  families  depending  entirely 
upon  farming  in  areas  of  population 
pressure  and  poor  resources  could 
give  up  most  of  their  workers  to  the 
factories  or  the  armed  forces  with 
a  negligible  effect  upon  total  agri- 
cultural production.  A  similar  con- 
tribution can  be  made  by  poor  farm 
families  in  areas  where  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  farms  would  result 
in  more  efficient  commercial  produc- 
tion on  relatively  fertile  lands. 

The  movement  of  workers  from 
these  areas  will  improve  their  eco- 
nomic status,  and  would  more  effec- 
tively utilize  their  labor  in  our  total 
productive  effort. 

Still  other  underemployed  farm 
workers  can  be  spared.  A  substan- 
tial number  of  year-round  family 
workers  on  commercial  farms  can 
be  dispensed  with  through  more 
efficient  organization  and  more  in- 
tensive utilization  of  the  remaining 
workers.  Still  more  underutilized 
rural  manpower  exists  because  of  the 
inherent  seasonality  of  agricultural 
labor  demands.  The  increase  in 
farm  employment  from  the  low 
month  of  January  to  the  peak  in 
July  is  in  excess  of  3,000,000  workers. 
At  least  one-half  of  this  increase  rep- 
resents seasonal  employment  of  high- 
school  children. 

Rural  women  also  form  part  of 
the  seasonal  increase  in  employment. 
The  remaining  seasonal  workers  are 
of  crucial  importance  to  agricultural 
production  for  not  more  than  i  or  2 
months  in  the  year.  Utilization  of 
the  other  10  or  11  months  of  labor 
power  of  these  workers  could  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  total  produc- 
tive effort. 

There  is  still  another  large  reser- 
voir of  manpower  in  all  rural  areas: 
Men  and  women  not  now  in  the  la- 
bor   force — neither    working  nor 
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seeking  work,  but  potential  workers 
for  both  agriculture  and  industry. 
If  the  total  war  effort  is  to  be  prose- 
cuted successfully,  many  w^orkers 
will  have  to  come  from  this  source. 

Conceivable  demands  for  man- 
power by  war  industry  and  the 
armed  forces  can  easily  result  in  a 
net  migration  of  more  than  2,000,000 
workers  from  rural  areas  during  the 
next  2  years — a  reduction  of  almost 
20  percent  of  the  number  reported 
as  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  peak 
month  of  1941.  Agriculture  can 
contribute  this  manpower  from  the 
sources  suggested  above  and  still 
meet  its  own  production  goals. 

Attaining  Goals 

What  steps  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  the  attainment  of  agricultural 
production  goals  with  a  gready  re- 
duced labor  force?  Quite  obviously, 
"farming  as  usual,"  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  labor,  can- 
not continue.  The  remaining  farm 
operators  —  who  normally  consti- 
tute over  half  of  the  agricultural 
labor  force — must  work  harder  and 
more  effectively  than  ever  before. 
The  same  applies  to  members  of 
their  families. 

Farm  machinery  must  be  fully 
utilized,  both  by  the  individual 
farmer  and  on  a  cooperative  or  cus- 
tom work  basis.  Full  use  of  avail- 
able regular  hired  farm  workers  will 
be  called  for  in  every  farming  com- 
munity. Wages,  housing  facilities, 
and  working  conditions  must  be 
made  sufficiently  attractive  to  insure 
the  retention  on  farms  of  key  hired 
men. 

Seasonal  hired  farm  workers  con- 
stitute  a   special   problem.  While 


they  normally  represent  about  one- 
fourth  of  total  agricultural  workers 
during  the  harvest  season,  most 
of  them  are  employed  on  the  rela- 
tively few  farms  which  produce 
labor-intensive  crops  such  as  vege- 
tables. 

Here  serious  problems  are  in  pros- 
pect. Farmers  must  be  prepared  not 
only  to  exert  the  utmost  effort  on 
their  own  part,  but  also  to  place  in- 
creasing reliance  on  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  at  times  of 
peak  labor  demand.  Programs 
whereby  local  nonagricultural  work- 
ers are  utilized  for  farm  work  for 
short  periods  during  harvest  seasons 
will  undoubtedly  be  needed  in  many 
areas. 

A  large  part  of  the  farm  labor 
problem  can  be  most  successfully 
met  by  cooperative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  themselves.  Full  use 
of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  and 
other  State  and  Federal  agencies  will 
further  insure  that  available  farm 
workers  will  be  effectively  used. 

Our  total  war  production  goals  can 
be  met.  SuflScient  manpower  can  be 
"drafted,"  voluntarily,  or  literally  if 
need  be,  to  insure  that  labor  will  not 
be  a  bottleneck  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  over-all  objectives. 

The  task  for  agriculture  in  the 
war  years  ahead  is  by  no  means  easy. 
But  produce,  it  can  and  must.  Pro- 
duction goals  must  not  be  lowered 
because  of  a  prospective  shortage  of 
labor.  Rather,  faith  should  be  held 
that  through  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  farmers  themselves,  and  assist- 
ance o£  Federal  and  State  programs, 
the  work  will  be  done.  Herein  lies 
a  major  job  for  farmers  working 
cooperatively  through  their  agricul- 
tural planning  committees. 
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Good  Emergency  Houses, 

NOT  GHOST  TOWNS 

By  RUTH  H.  SCHILL.  More  than  ^2^,000  new  houses  will  be 
needed  in  defense  areas;  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  12^,000  of 
them  will  have  to  be  built  by  the  Government.   Farm  Security 

Administration  is  meeting  this  challenge. 


WAR  INDUSTRIES  are 
booming.  Explosives 
plants,  ordnance  depots, 
machine-tool  industries. 


air  bases,  bag-loading  plants — all  are 
teeming  with  activity.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  workers  have 
been  drawn  from  other  industries 
and  from  farm  areas  to  turn  out  war 
equipment.  Factories  have  doubled 
and  tripled  their  pay  rolls.  Cities 
already  overpopulated  are  bursting 
with  families  looking  for  homes. 
Crossroads  communities  suddenly 
need  hundreds  of  homes  to  take  care 
of  the  influx  of  population.  At  some 
plants,  labor  turn-over  is  as  high  as 
500  percent  because  workers  cannot 
find  homes  or  cannot  pay  exorbitant 
rents. 

Providing  homes  for  the  men  be- 
hind the  men  behind  the  guns  is  a 
prime  problem  of  war  production. 
Morale  and  adequate  war  housing 
go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Coordinator  of  Defense 
Housing  estimated  last  summer  that 
of  the  525,000  new  homes  needed  in 
defense  areas  this  year,  at  least  125,- 
000  would  have  to  be  built  by  the 
Government. 

The  Lanham  Defense  Housing 
Act  of  October  14,  1940,  provided  for 


the  appropriation  of  $150,000,000  to 
initiate  a  program  of  public  housing 
for  workers  in  defense  industries. 
This  legislation  was  followed  by  two 
Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Bills  providing  funds  for  temporary 
defense  housing  which  would  avoid 
the  construction  of  future  "ghost 
towns"  and  would  provide  "stop- 
gap" housing  while  permanent 
homes  were  under  construction.  An 
act  providing  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  national  defense,  in- 
cluding a  $300,000,000  item  for 
defense  housing,  was  approved  De- 
cember 17,  1941. 

The  Division  of  Defense  Housing 
Coordination  reports  that,  as  of  De- 
cember 20,  194 1,  construction  agen- 
cies had  been  allocated  projects  pro- 
viding a  total  of  148,950  housing 
units.  Of  this  number,  129,154  were 
regular  family  dwelling  units,  8,745 
were  trailers  and  portable  houses, 
and  11,051  were  single  dormitory 
units.  A  total  of  71,359  had  been 
completed,  62,444  of  which  were 
family  dwellings,  2,237  trailers,  and 
6,678  dormitories. 

The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, because  of  its  experience  in  the 
construction  of  more  than  20,000 
low-cost  homes  under  its  resetde- 
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mcnt  and  tenant-purchase  programs, 
became  one  of  the  construction 
agencies  for  permanent  defense  hous- 
ing. 

From  the  Lanham  Act  appropria- 
tion, FSA  has  been  allocated  $5,710,- 
878  to  provide  permanent  defense 
homes  at  four  projects:  200  family 
units  in  one  locality  and  150  units 
in  another  in  Virginia;  1,000  in  Mary- 
land, and  72  in  California. 

At  the  end  of  December  the  two 
undertakings  in  Virginia  were  prac- 
tically complete,  construction  work 
was  under  way  in  California,  and  152 
units  were  ready  for  occupancy  at 
the  Maryland  project,  with  144  units 
nearing  completion  and  704  under 
construction. 

As  a  part  of  its  program  to  provide 
at  least  a  minimum  of  shelter  and 
sanitary  facilities  for  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers,  FSA  had  explored 
the  possibilities  of  mobile  housing. 
Sixteen  mobile  camps  providing  ac- 
commodations for  3,200  families  at 
one  time  had  been  built  and  man- 
aged by  the  agency.  Because  of  this 
experience,  FSA,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Defense  Housing 
Coordinator,  was  designated  by  the 
President  as  an  agency  to  provide 
temporary  defense  housing. 

Temporary  Homes 

The  major  part  of  FSA's  war 
housing  program  consists  of  pro- 
viding temporary  facilities.  These 
are  of  three  types — trailers,  dormi- 
tories, and  demountable  houses.  As 
of  December  15,  FSA  had  received 
allocations  totaling  $20,000,000  for 
temporary  housing.  Projects  had 
been  approved  for  approximately 
16,500  units,  6,500  of  which  are 
available  for  occupancy.  Nearly  half 
the  facilities  are  trailers  or  houses 


for  family  occupancy  and  half  are 
single  dormitory  units.  From  the 
new  $300,000,000  appropriation, 
$13,000,000  has  been  allocated  to  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  for 
10,867  additional  temporary  housing 
units,  5,200  of  which  will  be  dormi- 
tory accommodations  and  5,667  of 
which  will  be  trailers. 

The  OflSce  of  Defense  Housing 
Coordination  determines  the  need 
for  housing,  the  number  and  type 
of  units  to  be  supplied,  and  then  rec- 
ommends the  agency  to  carry  out  the 
program.  After  a  formal  request 
from  that  oflSce,  FSA  submits  cost 
estimates  for  the  facilities  specified. 
The  President,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Coordinator  of  De- 
fense Housing,  approves  an  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  the  proposed 
developments,  and  FSA  then  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  hous- 
ing facilities. 

As  soon  as  FSA  receives  an  allo- 
cation, it  sends  representatives  from 
its  regional  ofl&ce  to  the  locality  to 
select  a  site.  The  availability  of  water, 
sewerage  mains,  electric  current,  and 
good  drainage  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  choosing  the  location.  Most 
of  the  sites  are  leased.  In  a  few 
instances,  where  rental  rates  were 
prohibitive  and  where  the  land  will 
be  of  value  to  the  Government  in 
the  future,  sites  have  been  purchased. 

As  soon  as  site  arrangements  are 
made,  FSA's  engineers  go  to  work 
on  a  project  plan,  laying  out  the  lo- 
cations of  water  and  sew^erage  mains, 
the  placement  of  trailers,  houses  or 
dormitories,  and  the  location  of  sani- 
tary and  utility  buildings. 

Next,  plans  and  specifications  are 
made  available  to  bidders  and  bids 
are  awarded  to  private  contractors  in 
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accordance  with  Government  pro- 
cedure. 

Trailer  Cities 

Under  the  new  program,  trailer 
cities  have  sprung  up  over  the  coun- 
try from  Maine  to  CaUfornia.  This 
stopgap  housing  is  used  to  give  com- 
plete mobility.  As  the  national  hous- 
ing program  got  under  way,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  there  was  too 
great  a  lag  between  the  time  housing 
was  needed  and  the  time  units  were 
ready  for  occupancy.  To  fill  the 
breach,  the  trailer  program  was  de- 
vised. When  permanent  houses  are 
built,  trailers  are  moved  to  another 
locality  where  there  is  a  housing 
shortage.  In  many  instances  trailers 
are  used  in  areas  where  no  long-term 
demand  for  housing  is  expected,  but 
where  the  short-term  need  for  dwell- 
ings— usually  for  construction  work- 
ers— is  acute. 

Trailer  camps  are  usually  ready  to 
be  lived  in  within  60  days  after  an 
allocation  is  made.  Where  utilities 
are  available,  the  time  may  be  much 
shorter.  At  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  where 
90  trailers  were  moved  from  Erie, 
Pa.,  trailers  were  set  up  on  the  fair- 
grounds, connected  up  with  water 
and  sewerage  mains  already  in- 
stalled, and  were  ready  for  occupancy 
in  3  days. 

There  are  two  types  of  trailers — 
standard  and  expansible.  The  for- 
mer house  four  persons;  expansibles 
accommodate  six  and  comprise 
about  20  percent  of  each  trailer 
camp. 

Standard  trailers,  specially  built 
and  wider  than  the  trailers  com- 
monly seen  along  highways,  are  8  by 
22  feet.  A  lot  25  by  40  feet  is  pro- 
vided for  each  trailer.  Each  unit  is 
equipped  with  a  gasoline  stove,  re- 
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frigerator,  lo-gallon  water  tank, 
wardrobe  lockers,  and  tv/o  studio 
couches  which  can  be  opened  to 
make  double  beds.  The  trailers,  of 
plywood  and  pressed  board,  with 
painted  canvas  roofs  and  one  inch 
of  insulation,  cost  approximately 
$945,  and  rent  for  $6  to  $7  a  week. 

Expansible  trailers  provide  2,569 
cubic  feet  of  living  space,  as  much 
as  a  small  house.  They  are  made  of 
masonite  and  are  insulated.  The 
trailers  have  two  wings  folded 
against  the  sides.  When  the  trailer 
is  expanded,  the  wings  unfold  from 
the  central  part,  end  walls  swing  out, 
the  side  moves  outward,  and  a 
hinged  roof  and  floor  are  unfolded 
into  place.  The  wing,  when  locked 
into  position,  is  suspended  at  each 
end  from  the  top  of  the  fixed  cen- 
tral section  by  airplane  cables,  and 
jacks  at  each  corner  afford  additional 
support.  Eight  windows  insure  a 
bright  and  airy  interior.  Floors  arc 
covered  with  linoleum.  Doors  lead 
from  the  central  section  and  from 
each  wing.  Ample  closet  space  is 
provided.  The  kitchen  occupies 
only  half  of  the  main  hallway  of  the 
trailer  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  living  space  in  the  wings.  The 
average  cost  of  expansible  trailers 
is  5i,6oo. 

FSA  has  so  far  encountered  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  trailers.  De- 
liveries usually  begin  about  5  days 
after  the  contractor  is  given  notice  to 
proceed  with  orders. 

Although  trailers  have  waste- 
water buckets,  sanitary  facilities  are 
located  in  central  utility  buildings  or 
trailers.  In  camps  where  utility 
buildings  are  erected,  each  building 
serves  approximately  120  trailers. 
Buildings  contain  toilets,  showers, 
lavatories,  and  laundry  tubs.  The 
structures  are  demountable,  so  that 
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they  can  be  moved  when  the  camp 
is  no  longer  needed. 

Semimobile  utility  buildings  have 
been  used  on  some  projects.  These 
consist  of  cubicles  or  cells,  8  by  i6 
feet,  built  in  the  form  of  outbuild- 
ings on  skids.  The  cell  can  be 
lifted  bodily  onto  a  truck  and 
transported  intact.  Plumbing  fix- 
tures need  only  to  be  connected  to 
the  underground  mains  on  the  site. 

Some  of  the  most  recently  con- 
structed trailer  camps  are  completely 
mobile,  having  trailers  containing 
showers,  toilet,  and  laundry  facili- 
ties. Expansible  trailers  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  with  lavatories  in 
the  wings  of  the  shower  trailers,  and 
ironing  boards  in  the  wings  of  the 
laundry  units.  Each  utility  trailer 
serves  about  60  trailer  families. 
Laundry  trailers  cost  §4,610,  includ- 
ing two  washing  machines,  and  com- 
bination showier,  and  toilet  trailers 
cost  $4,819. 

The  initial  cost  of  utility  trailers 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  cost  of 
demountable  utility  buildings,  but  if 
many  moves  are  necessary  the  mo- 
bile units  are  more  economical  be- 


Our  All 

Our  all  is  at  stake,  and  the  little 
conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life,  when  set  out  in  competition 
with  our  liberty,  ought  to  be 
rejected,  not  with  reluctance, 
but  with  pleasure. 

— George  Mason 


cause  of  the  cost  involved  in  dis- 
mantling, moving,  and  reassembling 
the  buildings. 

Gravel  roads  and  sidewalks  are 
built  for  each  trailer  camp. 

Portable  Houses 

Portable  houses  are  of  two  kinds — 
single  and  duplex.  Both  are  pre- 
fabricated, with  floors,  sides,  and 
roofs  made  in  panels  and  bolted  to- 
gether. Built  on  w^ooden  piers,  the 
houses  are  made  of  plywood  or 
wood  siding  with  %  inch  of  insula- 
tion board.  Pitched  roofs  are  cov- 
ered with  90-pound  mineral-surfaced 
roofing  paper,  which  lasts  11  years. 

Each  unit  in  a  duplex  has  a  living 
room  12  by  14  feet,  a  bedroom  8J/2 
by  12  feet,  a  bathroom,  clothes  closet, 
and  a  sink  and  tray  cabinet.  Plent)' 
of  light  is  aflForded  by  three  case- 
ment windows  in  the  living  room, 
cross-ventilation  in  the  bedroom, 
and  one  w^indow  in  the  bathroom. 
Duplex  houses,  furnishing  accommo- 
dations for  two  families,  cost  $2,860. 
The  cost  of  furniture  for  a  duplex 
unit,  including  stove,  refrigerator, 
oil  space  heater,  double  bed,  dresser, 
two  straight  chairs  for  the  bedroom, 
davenport,  four  straight  chairs  and 
table  for  the  living  room,  and  win- 
dow shades,  averages  $217.  For  a 
single  house  the  cost  of  furniture  is 
$287,  because  these  houses  have  two 
bedrooms,  and  a  large  refrigerator 
and  stove.  Duplex  houses  are  con- 
vertible, so  that  when  the  emergency 
is  over  they  can  be  made  into  single 
houses  with  more  rooms.  Contracts 
for  houses  include  plumbing  and 
electrical  fixtures. 

Usually  about  60  days  elapse  from 
the  time  the  contract  is  let  until  the 
houses  are  on  the  site.  Four  men 
can  put  up  a  house  in  3  days.  The 
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Farm  Security  Administration  super- 
vises the  work,  inspects,  and  accepts 
or  rejects  the  job  at  the  time  of  erec- 
tion. 

Dormitories 

The  dormitory  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  temporary  shelter 
units  for  defense  v^orkers  without 
famiHes.  Each  dormitory  houses  62 
persons  and  contains  double  and 
single  rooms,  a  heating  plant,  toilet 
and  bathing  facilities,  and  a  lounge 
room.  The  average  cost  of  a  dormi- 
tory is  $20,000. 

Dormitories  are  operated  with 
usual  hotel  services.  Bed  linens  are 
changed  twice  weekly,  and  clean 
towels  are  furnished  to  each  occu- 
pant daily.  Rooms  are  furnished 
simply,  with  wooden  equipment,  and 
the  average  cost  of  furniture  is  $58 
per  person.  Rentals  range  from 
$3.50  to  $5  a  week  per  person  for 
double  rooms  and  $5  to  $7  a  week 
for  single  rooms.  In  an  effort  to 
make  rental  charges  conform  to  the 
rent  levels  of  the  locality,  a  survey  of 
rates  for  similar  accommodations  is 
made  before  rates  are  fixed. 

Since  the  housing  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  shelter  for  essential 
employees  in  designated  munitions 
industries,  an  industrial  plant  must 
be  certified  by  the  Coordinator  of 
Defense  Housing  before  its  employ- 
ees become  eligible  for  accommoda- 


tions. The  plant  then  submits 
employees'  applications  for  approval 
by  the  manager  of  the  housing  proj- 
ect. The  project  manager  works 
closely  with  the  personnel  offices  of 
the  plant  and  advises  that  office  of  the 
regulations  and  priorities  to  be  used 
in  accepting  workers  as  tenants. 
When  permanent  housing  is  com- 
pleted and  a  trailer  camp  is  demobil- 
ized, the  trailer  tenants  are  given 
first  consideration  for  the  new 
houses. 

Self-government  by  those  who  live 
in  the  housing  projects  is  encour- 
aged, and  project  managers  work 
with  committees  representing  occu- 
pants of  dormitory,  trailer,  or  hous- 
ing units.  Councils  are  sometimes 
formed.  In  Bremerton,  Wash., 
where  7  dormitories  provide  facili- 
ties for  469  Navy  Yard  workers,  a 
tenants'  association,  with  the  aid  of 
the  project  staff,  is  responsible  for 
governing  the  community  under  a 
monitor  system  and  has  drawn  up  a 
successful  town  constitution, 

FSA  makes  an  effort  to  work  with 
all  types  of  local  groups — YMCA, 
YWCA,  USO,  Women's  Clubs,  La- 
bor Councils,  and  others — to  provide 
recreational  facilities  on  its  projects. 
Because  of  statutory  limitations,  lit- 
tle can  be  done  directly  to  provide 
facilities  and  equipment  for  this 
purpose,  but  much  can  be  done 
through  cooperation  with  local 
organizations. 


Our  agricultural  plant  is  tremendous.  The  resources  for  pro- 
ducing all  the  food  which  we  need  are  here.  We  must  encourage 
and  secure  the  production  of  that  food. 

— Harriet  Elliott 
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Putting  Order  into 

DRAINAGE  PROGRAMS 

By  FRED  A.  CLARENBACH.  Two  reasons  for  improving  ways 
and  means  of  drainage:  The  need  for  expanding  food  production 
and  the  possibility  that  land  drainage  may  have  a  prominent  place 
in  a  post' war  rural  works  program. 


NOW  WE  are  learning, 
in  the  compelling  school 
of  total  war,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment and  economic  in- 
stitutions must  be  strong,  efficient, 
and  adaptable. 

We  are  learning  that  effective 
Government,  equipped  with  the 
tools  needed  to  do  essential  jobs 
promptly  and  well,  is  not  only  com- 
patible with  the  common  welfare 
but  indispensable  to  it.  This  lesson 
will  not  be  completely  forgotten  with 
the  return  of  peace.  Land  drainage 
is  one  sphere  within  our  agricultural 
economy  that  has  long  been  charac- 
terized (in  most  States)  by  condi- 
tions of  disorder. 

Thousands  of  small  virtually  in- 
dependent drainage  districts  have 
been  organized  at  the  initiative  of 
local  landowners  or  promoters  by 
petition  to  a  county  board  of  com- 
missioners or  an  inferior  court.  The 
administration  of  district  affairs  is 
usually  in  the  hands  of  elected  or 
appointed  district  commissioners  or 
county  supervisors.  This  extreme 
decentralization  has  often  led  to  an 
inappropriate  pattern  of  local  dis- 
tricts, characterized  by  lack  of  coin- 
cidence of  district  boundaries  with 
the  limits  of  natural  drainage  areas, 


by  numerous  small  districts,  and  by 
frequent  overlapping  of  districts, 
rendering  virtually  impossible  the 
coordinated  system  necessary  to  ade- 
quate and  economical  drainage  in  a 
single  natural  basin. 

The  t}^pical  lack  of  a  State  agency 
staffed  by  competent  drainage  tech- 
nicians empowered  to  veto  unsound 
projects  has  permitted  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  poorly  conceived 
and  inefficiendy  engineered  enter- 
prises. District  affairs  have  fre- 
quently been  managed  with  great 
looseness.  Assessments  of  benefits 
often  have  been  inequitable;  collec- 
tion policies  have  been  lax;  methods 
of  collection  inadequate;  and  bud- 
geting, accounting,  financial  report- 
ing, and  auditing  seriously  deficient. 
Excessive  costs  have  been  incurred 
for  construction  and  for  service  of 
promoters,  attorneys,  engineers, 
bankers,  and  district  oflScials. 

Activities  of  Federal  agencies  have 
come  to  have  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant bearing  on  land  drainage.  For 
many  years  the  drainage  engineers  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
engaged  in  basic  research,  conducted 
surveys,  and  have  acted  as  consult- 
ants and  advisers  to  States  and  dis- 
tricts.  The  work  of  the  Army  engi- 
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neers  in  the  interest  of  flood  control 
and  navigation,  particularly  in  and 
near  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  drainage 
enterprises.  More  recently,  large 
areas  have  been  newly  drained  and 
the  drainage  works-  of  other  areas 
reconstructed  and  improved  with 
WPA  funds.  Extensive  rehabilita- 
tion of  drainage  works  has  also  been 
accomplished  by  the  CCC  drainage 
camps.  Finally  the  RFC  has  re- 
financed large  numbers  of  bankrupt 
or  defaulting  drainage  districts. 

Such  activities,  though  usually  un- 
coordinated and  sometimes  tinged 
with  pork-barrel  elements,  have 
without  doubt  been  productive  of 
great  benefits.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  sometimes  resulted  chiefly  in 
rather  direct  benefits  to  private  land- 
owners, in  the  form  of  relief  from 
costs  of  rehabilitation  and  mainte- 
nance which  could  have  been  done 
privately.  Aid  has  been  extended  to 
small  projects  without  planning  on 
a  larger,  natural  drainage  area  basis. 
Most  disturbing  of  all,  little  or  no  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  attaching  strings  to  Federal 
aid  designed  to  obtain  a  rational  re- 
adjustment in  the  geographical  pat- 
tern of  districts,  eflScient  and  respon- 
sible administration,  and  adequate 
supervision. 

The  unsatisfactory  working  of 
drainage  districts  as  quasi-public  cor- 
porations has  long  invited  construc- 
tive attention  from  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  but  little  improvement  of 
a  permanent  character  has  been  ac- 
complished. Now,  in  addition  to 
the  standing  peacetime  objectives 
of  efficiency  in  Government  and  in 
the  utilization  of  land,  we  have  at 
least  two  further  reasons  for  seeking 
early  improvement  in  the  institu- 


tional framework  within  which  land 
drainage  is  carried  on. 

Reasons 

The  first  of  these  is  the  need  for 
expansion  of  food  production  to 
meet  our  war  requirements  and 
those  of  our  allies.  Rehabilitation 
and  extension  of  artificial  drainage 
systems  in  some  areas  of?er  practica- 
ble means  for  making  possible  such 
expansion.  Federal  aid  for  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  such  work  could  be 
conditioned  upon  appropriate  ad- 
justment of  the  areal  pattern  of  the 
drainage  enterprises  afJected  and 
upon  the  establishment,  by  State  law, 
of  satisfactory  administrative  and 
supervisory  agencies.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  Federal  aid,  the  States 
themselves — particularly  those  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  where  settlement 
and  clearing  of  wet  lands  has  been 
going  forward  rapidly — should  con- 
cern themselves  with  drainage  and 
other  legislation  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  worst  of  the  evils  typically 
associated  with  such  development. 

A  second  special  reason  for  giving 
prompt  attention  to  improving  drain- 
age organization  is  the  possibility 
that  land  drainage  may  have  a  prom- 
inent place  in  a  post-war  rural  works 
program.  It  would  be  dilBEcult  to 
argue  that  large  amounts  of  Federal 
monies,  or  funds  from  any  source, 
should  be  spent  without  conditioning 
the  expenditure  upon  the  realization 
of  badly  needed  reforms  in  drainage 
institutions. 

Obviously,  the  kinds  or  types  of 
organization  for  drainage  should  de- 
pend upon  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done.  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  task  of 
drainage  in  each  region,  to  surround- 
ing local  institutions,  to  the  inter- 
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Growing 

up 

As  a  Nation  we  are  growing 
up — we  are  becoming  more 
mature  in  our  consideration  of 
our  resources.  We  now  see 
more  of  the  interdependency 
and  interconnections  in  the  use 
of  our  resources. 

— Claude  R.  Wickard 


relation  of  drainage  with  flood  con- 
trol and  patterns  of  land  use,  and  to 
other  factors.  No  single  "model 
plan"  can  be  used  in  all  regions. 
Diversity  per  se  is  not  objectionable 
but  may  rather  be  desirable  and  nec- 
essary to  care  for  peculiar  local 
conditions. 

Nevertheless,  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  hard  core  of  minimum  ad- 
justments essential  for  effective 
drainage  planning  and  administra- 
tion. 

Two  major  elements  in  such  re- 
adjustment may  be  outlined  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  Establishment  of  a  permanent 
and  adequately  staffed  State  agency 
(e.  g.,  a  "State  Water  Control  Com- 
mission") or  a  division  of  an  exist- 
ing State  agency  in  each  drainage 
State,  with  power  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  organization  of  a  drain- 
age district;  to  review,  revise,  ap- 


prove, or  disapprove  engineering 
and  financial  plans  of  districts;  to 
supervise  continuously  districts,  in- 
cluding activities  of  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  audit- 
ing, construction,  reconstruction,  and 
maintenance;  to  set  up  and  enforce 
personnel  standards  with  respect  to 
district  engineers  and  other  district 
employees;  to  promote  coordination 
and  reorganization  of  existing  dis- 
tricts; and  to  authorize  the  lending 
of  technical  services. 

B.  Adoption  of  one,  or  a  combina- 
tion, of  the  following  plans  for  dis- 
trict readjustment:  Coordination  of 
engineering  plans  and  operations  of 
existing  districts;  or  establishment  of 
larger  intra-State  districts  on  natural 
drainage  area  basis,  involving  either 
outright  consolidation  of  existing 
small  districts,  or  retention  of  exist- 
ing small  districts  as  legal  entities 
for  the  purpose  of  retiring  existing 
bonded  indebtedness  of  districts,  but 
lodging  all  future  construction  and 
maintenance  with  a  larger  district; 
(existing  small  districts  having  no 
indebtedness  would  be  dissolved  im- 
mediately, and  remainder  of  small 
districts  would  be  dissolved  as  soon 
as  existing  indebtedness  is  retired. 
Incurring  of  additional  debt  by  ex- 
isting small  districts  would  be  pro- 
hibited); establishment  of  interstate 
authorities  to  supplant  or  to  supple- 
ment intrastate  districts  and  their 
activities. 

How  Much? 

Adequate  planning  of  a  drainage 
program  involves,  of  course,  much 
more  than  answering  how  questions. 
We  must  answer  also  questions  of 
whether,  where,  and  how  much. 

Considerations  involved  in  these 
spheres  include:  National  land  re- 
quirements; the  requirements  of  bet- 
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ter-balanced  regional  economies;  the 
implications  of  drainage  for  crop 
control  programs;  the  relation  of 
drainage  to  resettlement  and  to  ten- 
ure; malaria  control;  flood  control 
and  navigation;  irrigation,  in  both 
its  competitive  and  complementary 
aspects;  and  other  factors. 

Simple  recital  of  these  items  sug- 
gests that  the  degree  of  national  in- 
terest in  land  drainage  is  far  from 
negligible. 

For  many  years  drainage  interests 
have  sought  Federal  financial  aid, 
with  some  partial  success  during  the 
last  8  years.  If  large  amounts  are 
eventually  allocated  for  drainage 
works  in  a  post-war  rural  works  pro- 


gram. Federal  agencies  might  well 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  difficult 
task  of  planning  at  least  the  major 
projects.  Moreover,  the  release  of 
funds  should  be  conditioned  upon 
the  adoption  by  recipient  States  of 
appropriate  general  legislation  re- 
specting the  organization,  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  of  drainage 
enterprises.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  buy 
merely  drainage  ditches  and  appur- 
tenant works.  If  we  decide  to  buy 
these  things  with  public  monies,  we 
can  and  should  insist  on  getting,  in 
the  same  package,  badly  needed  re- 
forms in  ways  of  managing  drainage 
enterprises. 


The  States  that  showed  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  in  population 
in  the  1940  Census  were  Florida,  New  Mexico,  California,  Nevada,  and 
Idaho.  The  District  of  Columbia,  however,  exceeded  the  percentage 
increase  of  these  States. 

From  1790  to  1940,  the  proportion  of  people  living  in  cities  of  2,500  or 
more  increased  from  5.1  percent  to  56.5  percent.  There  were  412  cities  of 
25,000  or  more,  compared  to  376  in  1930.  The  number  of  people  living  in 
these  cities  of  25,000  or  more  was  52,535,767,  compared  to  50,016,533  in 
1930. 

The  production  of  oleomargarine,  butterine,  nut  margarine,  and  similar 
products  showed  a  23.5  percent  decline  between  1937  and  1939.  Annual 
production  now  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000.  More  than  300,000,000 
pounds  of  oleomargarine  are  made. 

Census  records  show  that  approximately  105  boy  babies  are  born  to  100 
girl  babies.  The  United  States  figures  are  about  the  same  as  world  figures. 
The  proportion  of  the  population  aged  65  to  70  nearly  doubled  between 
1870  and  1930. 

The  manufacture  of  cooking  and  other  edible  fats  and  oils  is  a  $200,- 
000,000  annual  industry  in  the  United  States.  More  than  1^400,000,000 
pounds  of  edible  vegetable  and  compound  shortenings  are  made.  Of  this, 
965,000,000  pounds  are  from  vegetable  oils  and  nearly  200,000  pounds  from 
animal  fats. 
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Gardens,  Yes,  but 

WITH  DISCRETION 

By  H.  W.  HOCHBAUM.  A  tremendous  interest  in  gardening 
is  developing  all  over  the  'Nation,  but  '"The  \ey  to  success  in 
the  garden  program  will  have  to  come  on  the  farm  front.  As 
in  nutritional  defense,  garden  defense  can  best  be  had  where 
people  live  close  to  the  soil!' 


WHEN  Secretary  Wick- 
ard  announced  the  Food 
for  Freedom  Program  last 
September,  he  included  a 


goal  of  5,760,000  farm  gardens,  an 
increase  of  1,400,000  farm  gardens 
over  the  number  reported  in  1929 
and  an  increase  of  945,000  over  the 
number  reported  for  1939.  To 
achieve  the  goal  set,  nearly  97  per- 
cent of  our  farms  must  participate. 

These  farm  gardens  w^ill  be  the 
hub  around  w^hich  the  victory  garden 
program  revolves.  Gardening  v^ill 
receive  an  additional  incentive  in  the 
program  agreed  upon  by  the  many 
public  and  private  agencies  that  took 
part  in  the  National  Victory  Garden 
Conference  held  at  Washington  in 
December.  What  this  conference 
said,  in  effect,  vv^as  that  gardens  will 
help  America  keep  faith  v^ith  the 
pledge  of  its  leaders  that  this  coun- 
try will  be  the  larder  of  democracy 
as  well  as  its  arsenal. 

There  are  two  main  differences 
between  the  garden  program  of  19 17 
and  191 8  and  the  victory  garden 
program  of  this  second  World  War. 
One  is  in  objectives,  the  other  is  in 
organization. 

The  chief  thought  people  had  in 


the  first  World  War  was  that  there 
might  be  a  shortage  of  food — at 
home,  for  our  Army  overseas,  for  our 
allies.  Planting  gardens  on  the  front 
lawn  and  in  the  back  yard  released 
many  acres  to  farmers  for  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat  and  feed  and  meat.  In 
those  days  farming  had  not  ad- 
vanced technologically  as  far  as  it  has 
today.  It  was  just  beginning  to  be 
organized,  as  a  part  of  the  war  effort, 
into  the  closely  interwoven  national 
production  unit  it  is  today. 

Organizationally,  the  war-garden 
effort  of  the  first  World  War  was  a 
more  or  less  spontaneous  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, and  there  was  lacking  the  close 
liaison  now  possible  between  the 
efforts  of  private  groups  and  public 
educational  agencies.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  Department,  together 
with  the  land-grant  colleges,  did 
much  to  encourage  local  groups  to 
promote  more  widespread  growing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Food 
Administration  and  the  United 
States  Council  of  Defense  also  en- 
couraged war  gardens.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  established  a  school 
garden  program;  and  horticultural 
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associations,  publishers,  and  news 
associations  sponsored  some  out- 
standing programs.  Charles  Lath- 
rop  Pack  organized  a  National  Vol- 
unteer War  Garden  Commission  and 
contributed  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  encourage  the  movement. 

From  all  these  efforts  we  stand  to 
learn  much  in  the  garden  program 
of  the  present  war.  The  national 
conference  of  December  19-20 
served  to  bring  together  on  a  national 
level  all  those  interested  in  the  war- 
garden  effort. 

Nearly  300  persons  took  part  in 
the  conference,  and  of  this  number 
fully  200  came  from  outside  Wash- 
ington, They  represented  a  very 
wide  range  of  private,  comm.ercial, 
trade,  educational,  and  technical  in- 
terests and  agencies — garden  clubs; 
youth  organizations;  farm  organiza- 
tions; garden,  farm,  horticultural, 
and  seed  trade  associations  and  mag- 
azines; women's  magazines;  the 
press  and  radio;  and  schools  and 
vocational  agriculture.  Specialists 
from  State  colleges  and  extension 
services,  members  of  USDA  Defense 
Boards,  and  representatives  of  the 
OflSce  of  Civilian  Defense  also 
attended. 

At  Home 

The  ground  work  for  the  garden 

conference  had  been  laid  jointly  by 
an  interbureau  gardening  committee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  a  similar  group  representing  the 
nutrition  subcommittee  of  the  OfSce 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services.  Better  food  habits,  better 
health  through  better  nutrition,  and 
the  need  for  common-sense  planning 
of  school  and  community  garden 
programs  were  discussed. 

Secretary  Wickard  gave  the  why  of 
farm  gardens  in  these  words: 


^'Producing  vegetables  at  home 
puts  the  food  supply  right  where  it 
is  to  be  used;  it  doesn't  take  any 
freight  cars  or  trucks  to  move  the 
food  to  those  families — and  trans- 
port is  needed  badly  for  other  things 
these  days.  Still  another  advantage 
of  home  vegetable  gardens  is  that 
they  release  more  of  the  commercial 
vegetable  production  for  other  uses — 
in  feeding  the  rest  of  the  American 
people,  feeding  the  armed  forces — 
and  for  lend-lease  shipment  to  Brit- 
ain. Commercially  canned  vege- 
tables, of  course,  are  packed  in  tin 
cans — and  we  are  short  of  tin." 

Director  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services  Paul  V.  McNutt 
emphasized  the  need  of  gardens  as 
a  conservation  measure: 

"Preventing  waste  is  at  least  as 
urgent  today  as  it  was  in  19 17  and 
may  prove  vastly  more  so  in  coming 
months.  But  conservation,  as  wc 
now  seek  to  practice  it,  is  positive 
rather  than  negative;  its  object  is 
not,  as  it  once  so  largely  was,  to  do 
without  certain  foods,  but  to  utilize 
food  wisely  so  that  it  may  yield 
every  last  ounce  of  human  health 
and  strength  and  courage." 

The  program  of  the  conference 
centered  on  two  main  features. 
First,  the  educational  part — a  pres- 
entation of  our  emergency  situations 
and  our  garden  needs  and  objec- 
tives. These  were  presented  by  au- 
thorities both  from  within  and  from 
without  the  Government.  Some 
outstanding  papers  were  read,  in- 
cluding one  on  "War  Gardens  and 
State  Councils  of  Defense,"  by  Gov. 
Prentice  Cooper  of  Tennessee,  and 
one  on  "Research  in  the  Nutritional 
Values  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables"  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Auchter.  The  second 
main  feature  of  the  conference — 
the  action  part — took  place  in  the 
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afternoon  and  evening  of  December 
19  when  six  large  committees,  of  one 
of  which  each  delegate  to  the  con- 
ference was  a  member,  drew  up  a 
set  of  recommendations  that  will 
serve  as  the  policy  guide  for  the 
victor}^  garden  program  of  the 
second  World  War. 

Recommendations 

Committee  recommendations  gen- 
erally advanced  the  following: 

1.  Farm  people  who  have  not 
gardened  before  should  keep  dieir 
garden  plans  relatively  simple.  On 
such  farms  from  8  to  10  vegetables 
should  be  the  limit.  These  should 
include  green  leafy  vegetables,  yel- 
low vegetables,  tomatoes,  root  vege- 
tables, and  others  which  may  be 
eaten  fresh  over  a  long  season  and 
stored  without  processing  for  winter 
use. 

2.  Grow  as  much  fruit  as  possible, 
but  only  the  kinds  and  varieties  that 
are  recommended  to  meet  local  cli- 
matic and  other  growing  conditions. 

3.  Discourage  the  tearing  up  of 
back  yards  for  the  sake  of  growing 
a  few  vegetables,  thereby  wasting 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  materials. 
When  community  plots  or  large- 
scale  school  gardens  can  be  located 
on  fertile  soil  and  accessible  places, 
with  supervision  and  adequate  in- 
struction and  help  available,  such 
garden  effort  may  be  encouraged. 

4.  Maintain  ornamental  plantings 
and  increase  them  where  possible  to 
brighten  cantonment  and  camp 
areas,  new  homes  in  industrial  cen- 
ters, and  aid  in  increasing  love  for 
home  and  country.  England  still 
holds  her  flower  shows.  Such  in- 
terests aid  in  maintaining  what  we 
ordinarily  call  morale. 

rjl^  A  Nation-wide  educational  pro- 


gram has  now  begun.  Garden 
magazines,  farm  papers,  and  daily 
and  w^eekly  newspapers  have  joined 
with  garden  clubs,  seed  houses,  and 
horticultural  groups  in  publicizing 
the  victory  garden  program.  Cir- 
culars on  garden  needs  and  garden 
heeds  are  being  prepared  by  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  extension 
services  and  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

A  National  Garden  Advisory 
Committee,  representative  of  trade, 
educational,  and  private  interests, 
will  be  appointed  to  serve  in  ad- 
vancing the  garden  program  na- 
tionally and  to  further  public  rela- 
tions. Plans  are  under  way  to  hold 
State  garden  conferences.  These 
will  follow  the  same  general  pattern 
as  the  national  conference.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  garden  edu- 
cational and  trade  interests  will  take 
part  in  adapting  the  program  to 
State  conditions  and  in  making  com- 
mon plans  for  carrying  the  program 
into  action. 

The  key  to  success  in  the  garden 
program  will  have  to  come  on  the 
farm  front.  As  in  nutritional  de- 
fense, garden  defense  can  best  be 
had  where  people  live  close  to  the 
soil.  A  considerable  amount  of 
educational  work  will  be  necessary 
in  some  States  where,  as  a  result  of 
the  commercializing  of  agriculture, 
people  have  forgotten  how  to  gar- 
den; or,  as  in  some  areas,  where  they 
just  never  got  into  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing the  available  soil  into  the  garden 
commodities  w^hich  could  be  had  for 
the  enthusiasm  and  work  it  takes  to 
make  things  grow. 

This  year,  farmers  should  also  be 
particularly  vigilant  against  letting 
the  farm  labor  shortage  result  in 
neglecting  the  family  garden  and 
thereby  deprive  the  family  of  one 
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of  the  greatest  assets  farm  people 
have  for  insuring  vitality  and 
strength  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
great  war  effort. 

The  amber  caution  light  is  being 
flashed  to  people  who  know  nothing 
about  gardening  or  who  are  sit- 
uated in  large  cities  and  other  places 
where  other  activities  might  be  more 
helpful  in  winning  the  war  than 
growing  garden  crops.  People  will 
be  warned  against  starting  gardens 
where  they  could  not  possibly  expect 
to  get  a  yield  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  quantity  and  quality  to 
compensate  for  the  effort. 

The  usual  shrubs,  flowers,  and 
other  ornamental  garden  plants 
around  a  city  or  suburban  home 
may  be  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  buoying  up  the  spirits  of 
the  occupants  under  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  months  that  lie  ahead. 
This  part  of  the  program  furnishes 
a  kind  of  "spiritual  nutrition." 

In  connection  with  it,  however, 
we  must  remember  the  words  of 
Secretary  Wickard  when  he  said 
that  the  time  taken  in  ornamental 
gardening  should  not  "interfere 
with  spending  the  amount  of  time 
needed  in  direct  war  service  with  the 
Red  Cross,  Civilian  Defense  units, 
or  other  activities  of  the  local  com- 
munity directed  immediately  toward 
the  war  effort." 

Planning 

Agriculturists  and  economists  do 
not  want  to  overlook  the  importance 
of  gardening  in  future  planning. 
When  planning  committees  meet  in 
the  counties  and  States  to  recom- 
mend next  year's  production  goals, 
gardens  and  garden  crops  that  are 
adapted  locally  should  be  given 
greater  consideration  than  ever  be- 


fore. Farm  gardens  are  now  inti- 
mately tied  in  with  the  nutritional 
welfare  of  farm  people.  And  nu- 
tritional welfare  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  planning. 

An  important  point  to  stress  in 
the  garden  educational  program  is 
the  great  variation  in  the  adapta- 
bility of  certain  garden  crops.  Dr. 
E.  C.  Auchter  discussed  this  at  the 
Washington  conference  when  he 
told  of  the  many  new  researches 
which  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
has  under  way.  Attention  is  now 
being  given  to  the  importance  of 
vitamins  in  the  plant  breeding 
research. 

State  extension  services  in  almost 
every  State  and  in  cooperation  with 
horticulturists,  home  economists, 
and  nutritionists  of  the  land-grant 
colleges,  have  worked  out  "vitamin 
calendars"  or  similar  charts  that  help 
farm  people  decide  which  combina- 
tion of  vegetables  will  do  best  in 
their  county  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  greatest  amount  of 
home-grown  vitamins.  County  ag- 
ricultural and  home  demonstration 
agents,  USDA  Defense  Board  mem- 
bers, and  farmers,  as  their  part  in 
the  victory  garden  program,  should 
provide  themselves  with  a  guide  giv- 
ing a  recommended  list  of  the  best 
varieties  for  the  county. 

The  victory  garden  program  will 
help  the  American  people,  especially 
people  in  rural  areas,  benefit 
through  better  nutrition.  Through 
growing  more  fruits  and  vegetables 
the  program  will  help  "make  Amer- 
ica strong  by  making  Americans 
stronger."  Throu2:h  a  coordinated, 
well-planned  program  we  have  the 
beginnings  of  a  Nation-wide  activity 
that  should  avoid  many  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  war  garden  program 
of  25  years  ago. 
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Farm  Machinery: 

I.  PRIORITIES  OFMATERIALS 

By  ERLING  HOLE.  This  is  a  review  of  regulations  affecting 
metals,  and  a  discussion  of  materials  in  machines. 


PLANES,  ships,  and 
tanks  are  made  of  the 
same  kind  of  material  as 
farm  machinery.  Because 


of  the  vast  requirements  of  critical 
materials  for  producing  the  tools  of 
war,  the  total  quantity  of  new  farm 
machinery  available  to  United  States 
farmers  in  1942  will  be  only  80  per- 
cent of  the  quantity  purchased  in 

This  reduction  makes  it  important 
to  discuss  farm  machinery  from  the 
standpoint  of  priorities,  materials, 
exports,  recent  domestic  sales,  factors 
of  distribution,  the  total  material 
allotment  for  1940,  repairs,  and 
effective  use. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
194 1,  manufacturers  of  farm  ma- 
chinery had  to  obtain  individual 
priority  ratings  to  acquire  small  but 
essential  quantities  of  aluminum, 
nickel,  and  zinc. 

The  Farm  Equipment  Institute 
was  one  of  the  first  trade  associations 
to  foresee  the  need  for  a  "blanket" 
priority  rating  and  filed  briefs  ask- 
ing such  action.  In  response,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  issued  on  July  23, 
1941,  a  Civilian  Allocation  Program 
for  materials  used  in  making  farm 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Because  OPM  was  to  administer 
and  enforce  the  program,  it  issued 
a  farm  machinery  and  equipment 


rating  plan  in  two  parts  (for  new 
machinery  and  repairs)  which  as- 
signed a  B— I  preference  rating  to 
materials  for  new  machines.  The 
order  (P-33)  expired  October  31, 

1 94 1,  was  extended  to  November 
30,  and  was  amended  and  given  an 
A-8  rating,  expiring  February  14, 

1942.  A  new  order  (P-95)  issued 
December  31,  1941,  and  expiring 
October  31,  1942,  assigns  the  same 
rating  (A-3)  to  both  new  machin- 
ery and  repair  parts.  The  original 
order  entitled  manufacturers  to  ob- 
tain 20  percent  more  materials  for 
August,  September,  and  October 
than  the  quantities  used  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  1939  or 

1940,  whichever  was  higher. 

A  newer  limitation  order  permits 
the  industry  to  obtain  20  percent  less 
material  for  the  year  November  i, 

1 94 1,  through  October  31,  1942, 
than  the  quantities  used  during  the 
calendar  year  1940.  Quotas,  estab- 
lished for  each  kind  of  machine  or 
for  groups  of  related  kinds  of  ma- 
chines, will  govern  the  distribution 
of  material  to  individual  manufac- 
turers. 

Preference  Rating  Order  No.  P-32 
assigning  an  A— 10  preference  rating 
to  materials  for  repair  parts  was  to 
expire  on  February  14,  1942,  but  is 
now  replaced  by  P-95.  No  restric- 
tion on  materials  was  established 
by  the  original  order.    Quotas  cov- 
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ering  the  same  year  as  for  new  ma- 
chines are  now  established  by  classes 
of  machines.  These  quotas  are 
about  50  percent  higher  than  the 
quantities  used  for  parts  in  1940. 

Except  for  cast  iron,  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  consumption  of  ma- 
terials for  all  uses  in  manufacturing 
farm  machinery  in  1940  ranged 
from  0.3  percent  for  chromium  to 
3.3  percent  for  steel  and  rubber. 

Although  all  the  materials  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture  of  farm 
machinery  are  scarce,  compared  to 
the  large  requirements  of  the  war 
program,  there  are  differences  in  the 
degree  of  scarcity.  Copper,  nickel, 
and  aluminum  are  highly  critical. 
The  war  in  the  Pacific  seriously 
affects  our  future  supplies  of  chrom- 
ium, tin,  and  rubber.  For  tin  and 
rubber,  the  East  Indies  have  been 
our  chief  source  of  supply. 

Tractors  dominate  in  the  farm 
machinery  industry.  Plows  and  list- 
ers require  a  considerable  amount  of 
steel,  about  one-third  as  much  cast 
iron  as  steel,  but  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  a  few  of  the  other  materials 
are  needed  to  make  them. 

Harvesting  machinery  requires  an 
even  smaller  ratio  of  cast  iron  to 
steel  than  plows  and  listers.  This 
class  of  machinery,  however,  re- 
quired quantities  from  the  entire  list 
of  other  metals  with  zinc  in  the  lead. 
The  requirements  in  dairy  machin- 
ery include  also  the  entire  list  except 
for  molybdenum  and  cobalt.  The 
proportions  of  nonferrous  metals 
needed  in  .dairy  machinery  is  large 
relative  to  steel  and  cast  iron. 

Sales 

About  79  percent  of  the  farm  ma- 
chines produced  in  1940  were  sold 
for  use  in  the  United  States.  The 
rest    were    exported.  Twenty-one 


percent  of  the  tractors,  15  percent  of 
all  harvesting  machinery,  and  11 
percent  of  all  plows  and  listers  were 
sold  abroad.  Except  for  elevators, 
all  classes  of  machines  were  repre- 
sented in  export  sales.  The  percent- 
age was  generally  small,  and  for  all 
other  classes  less  than  8  percent- — in 
fact,  the  United  States  was  on  a  net 
import  basis  for  cream  separators  in 
1940. 

The  total  quantity  of  farm  ma- 
chinery sold  for  use  in  the  United 
States  during  the  6-year  period 
1935—49  was  6  percent  smaller  than 
the  quantity  sold  in  1940;  that  sold 
in  1937  probably  larger  than  in 
1940.  During  the  depression  years, 
the  average  quantity  sold  was  but 
one-third  of  the  sales  in  1940.  Dur- 
ing 1925—30,  10  percent  less  was  sold 
than  in  1940.  The  1929  quantity 
was  probably  roughly  equal  to  the 
1940  quantity.  The  quantity  sold 
during  the  4-year  period  1921-24 
was  40  percent  less  than  that  sold 
in  1940. 

These  comparisons  demonstrate 
that  the  trend  in  total  machinery 
purchases  by  United  States  farmers 
has  been  upward  during  the  last  20 
years.  As  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  smaller  units,  the  upward 
trend  in  number  of  machines  has 
been  larger  than  that  indicated  by 
total  material  requirements. 

Estimating  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  life  of  machines,  the  bulk  of 
the  machines  bought  during  the 
1920's  are  probably  already  replaced 
by  new  machines.  Most  of  the  ma- 
chines purchased  during  the  depres- 
sion years  are  probably  still  in  use. 
Practically  all  the  machines  pur- 
chased since  1935  can  be  considered  | 
to  be  in  use.  Because  of  the  large 
purchases  since  1935,  it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  the  larger  share  of  farm 
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Use  of  metals  in  machines,  1940 


Consumption 

Percentage  tha  t 

Kind  of  material 

consumption 

for  farm  ma' 

All  uses 

Farm  ma* 
chinery  ^ 

cbinery  was  of 
all  uses 

Tons 

Tons 

rcrccnt 

Stf>*>1  2 

38,  500,  000 

1,  269,  899 

J.  J 

4, 006,  583 

779,  674 

502,000 

1,354 

76,000 

435 

< 
.  0 

8,  500 

165 

1  n 

p^UoU  7 

600 

18 

J.  U 

719,000 

15,  879 

0  0 
Z.  L 

1,  070,  000 

12, 127 

1  1 

Leads  

782,000 

4,  606 

.6 

Tin  8  

83,008 

1,539 

1.9 

Aluminum  ^ .  

296,000 

1,601 

.5 

Antimony  ^  

29,  400 

186 

.6 

Rubber  ^  

641,000 

21,  397 

3.3 

1  Farm  Equipment  Institute. 

2  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute :  Steel  in  finished  steel  products  (70  percent  conversion 
rate  from  ingots  employed)  Sold  to  United  States  industry — i.  e.,  represents  h^Wings  not 
ultimate  consumption. 

3  Census  of  Manufacture,  1939:  Represents  production  for  sale  and  interplant  transfers 
of  grey  iron,  semisteel,  and  malleable  castings. 

*  Materials  for  Defense — O.  E.  M.  The  Arsenal  of  Democracy  Series. 

•5  Bureau  of  Mines:  Apparent  consumption  of  primary  metal  with  no  adjustments  for 
stocks  plus  metal  recovered  from  scrap  (1940  new^  supply). 

^O.  P.  M.  estimate:  Obtained  from  the  industry  and  represents  estimated  consumption 
by  steel  manufacturers. 

^  O.  P.  M.  estimate:  Represents  the  industry's  estimate  of  mtiQ\  consumption  only. 

8  Yearbook  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Metal  Statistics,  1940. 


machines  now  in  use  on  farms  are  of 
relatively  recent  models.  Although 
the  purchases  in  1940  were  large  in 
comparison  with  the  average  during 
recent  years,  they  should  be  inter- 
preted on  the  basis  of  a  steadily  up- 
ward trend.  As  farms  are  more 
mechanized,  more  machinery  is  re- 
quired for  replacement. 

It  is  estimated  that  24  percent 
more  machines  were  made  in  1941 
for  domestic  use  than  were  sold  in 
1940- 

The  decided  increase  in  estimated 
farm  machinery  sales  in  1941  reflects 


the  rising  tide  of  farm  purchasing 
power  as  restrictions  on  materials 
for  manufacture  was  not  felt  except 
for  a  few  instances.  Were  it  not  for 
restrictions  on  materials,  a  quantity 
40  percent  larger  than  in  1940  could 
probably  be  sold  in  1942. 

The  Supply  Priorities  and  Alloca- 
tions Board  decided  in  October  1941, 
to  limit  materials  to  make  new  farm 
machinery  for  domestic  use  for  1942 
to  80  percent  of  1940.  An  Inter- 
bureau  Committee  on  Farm  Machin- 
ery Needs  for  1942,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  in  July 
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Materials  used  in  farm  machinery  by  classes  of  machines 
that  required  more  than  10  percent  of  total,  United 
States,  1940 


Material  and  class  of  machine 


Steel; 

Tractors  

Plows  and  listers  

Harvesting  machinery . . . . 
Cast  iron: 

Tractors  

Chromium: 

Tractors  

Dairy  machinery  

Nickel: 

Tractors  

Dairy  machinery  

Molybdenum : 

Tractors  

Cobalt: 

Tractors  

Zinc: 

Tractors  

Domestic  water  systems . . 
Other  miscellaneous  ^  


Percentage 
of  total 
require' 
ments 


Percent 
30 
12 
10 

53 

65 
27 

43 

38 

98 

73 

23 
18 
14 


Material  and  class  of  machine 


Copper: 

Tractors  

Domestic  water  systems 
Lead: 

Other  miscellaneous  ^ . . . 
Tin: 

Tractors  

Dairy  machinery  

Poultry  equipment  

Aluminum: 

Tractors  

Engines  

Dairy  machinery  

Antimony: 

Other  miscellaneous  ^ . . . 

Tractors  

Engines  

Rubber: 

Tractors  


Percentage 
of  total 
require' 
ments 


Percent 


1  Corn  cribs,  grain  bins,  and  silos,  etc. 

Compiled  from  a  report  by  the  Farm  Equipment  Institute  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


1 94 1 5  made  suggestions  to  the  OflSce 
of  Production  Management  on  the 
best  distribution  of  this  total  allot- 
ment by  kinds  of  machinery.  The 
quotas  for  the  year  November  i, 
1 94 1 5  through  October  31,  1942, 
which  have  now  been  set  are,  with 
some  exceptions,  those  suggested  by 
the  Interbureau  Committee. 

The  committee  made  suggestions 
for  a  distribution  that  would  best 
meet  the  situation  in  view  of  labor 
shortage  and  production  goals.  The 
estimates  for  each  of  the  some  250 
individual  kinds  and  sizes  of  ma- 
chines were  principally  based  on  the 

30 


following  (factors:  Trend  in  sales  of 
machines  with  an  appraisal  of  1940 
as  a  base  year,  the  inventory  and 
ages  of  farm  machines  on  farms 
now,  relative  ease  with  which  ma- 
chines can  be  repaired,  substitute 
materials,  material  requirements 
per  machine,  suitability  for  custom 
work,  cooperative  organization  and 
the  hkcy  labor-saving  characteristics, 
minimum  replacement  needs,  num- 
ber of  horses  expected  to  be  substi- 
tuted by  tractors,  expected  changes  | 
in  types  of  farming  in  some  regions, 
notably  in  the  South,  and  reports 
from  county  defense  boards  for  30 
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important  kinds  of  machines  on  in- 
ventory, purchases  in  1940  and  1941, 
and  needs  for  1942,  together  with 
rating  of  machines  most  needed. 

The  present  status  of  efficiency 
with  which  the  agricultural  plant 
operates  is  in  a  large  measure  due 
to  the  use  of  farm  machinery  for 
a  variety  of  operations.  This  effi- 
ciency must  be  maintained.  But  to 
maintain  it  in  the  face  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  new  farm  machinery  requires 
that  all  machinery,  new  and  old 
alike,  be  put  to  effective  use.  This 
is  the  more  important  for  1942  be- 


cause the  reduction  in  the  larger 
units  tend  to  be  relatively  larger 
than  in  the  smaller  units. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  is  just 
as  applicable  in  the  different  farm- 
ing communities  as  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  use  of  especially 
the  larger  units  of  machines  can  be 
extended  by  custom  work  0/  co- 
operative arrangement  of  various 
kinds.  The  necessity  of  a  more  in- 
tensive use  of  machines  the  coming 
and  next  few  years  sets  the  limit  to 
substitution  of  materials  lest  much 
substitution  impair  the  quality. 


The  farm  population  in  1940  was  30,151,076,  a  decrease  of  about  6,000  in 
10  years,  or  a  decline  in  its  percentage  of  the  whole  population  from  24.6 
to  22.9. 

Among  the  odd  occupations  discovered  by  census-takers  in  1940  were 
fishworm  rancher,  whisde-tester,  ham-sniffer,  and  egg-breaker. 

The  per  capita  production  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  States  yearly  has 
reached  an  equivalent  of  68  packs  of  20  cigarettes  each. 

Among  the  types  of  farms  recorded  in  the  1940  Census  were  lion  and 
ostrich  farms  in  Southern  California. 

The  three  States  reporting  the  largest  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in 
food  manufactures  are  New  York,  757,427,292  pounds;  Illinois,  607,901,373 
pounds;  and  Pennsylvania,  469,170,604. 

The  United  States  malt  industry  annually  consumes  more  than  61  million 
bushels  of  barley  in  malt  manufacture. 

The  population  group  known  as  "rural-nonfarm,"  consisting  of  those  who 
reside  in  villages  of  less  than  2,500  and  other  nonagricultural  rural  residents, 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  the  latest  Census.  This  group  increased 
14.5  percent  while  the  farm  population  remained  stationary  and  urban 
population  increased  by  7.9  percent. 

The  biggest  users  of  sugar  are  the  18,000  bakeries  in  the  United  States — 
more  than  1,250,000,000  pounds. 
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Farm  Machinery: 

11.  THE  REPAIR  PROGRAM 

By  C.  H.  BERNHARD.  The  farm  machinery  repair  program 
is  something  new — ''a  period  of  adjustment  is  inevitable;  but  the 
speed  of  the  national  war  effort  demands  that  any  such  adjust- 
ment be  made  as  quickly  as  possible!' 


WITH  THE  START  of 
the  planting  season  a  little 
less  than  a  month  away 
for  some  southern  crops 


that  are  a  vital  part  of  the  food  for 
freedom  campaign,  and  planting 
scheduled  to  begin  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  soon  after,  the 
urgency  of  the  farm-machinery  re- 
pair campaign  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent. 

Added  incentive — if  such  were 
needed — was  given  efforts  to  per- 
suade farmers  to  order  necessary  re- 
placement parts  for  their  machinery 
at  once  by  an  order  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management.  On 
December  28,  OPM  announced  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  the  allocation  of 
material  for  the  production  of  new 
farm  machinery. 

The  prospect  of  greatly  reduced 
supplies  of  new  machinery  and  farm 
labor  is  such  that  ofiScials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  see  serious 
obstacles  to  a  realization  of  the  1942 
production  goals  for  food  and  fiber 
unless  farmers  come  to  an  imme- 
diate appreciation  of  the  necessity 
for  surveying  their  need  for  replace- 
ment parts  for  all  essential  farm 
machinery  and  placing  orders  for 
these  parts  with  their  dealers  at 
once.    And  in  this  case,  the  term 


"at  once"  calls  for  a  completely 
literal  interpretation. 

If  farm  operators  have  been  made 
conscious  of  the  necessity  for  quick 
action,  and  if  they  are  taking  that 
action,  it  is  believed  that  the  situa- 
tion is  well  in  hand  and  that  farmers 
will  experience  a  minimum  of  diflS- 
culty  in  the  production  of  the  de- 
sired quantities  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  needed.  This  belief  is 
rooted  in  the  extensive  and  careful 
survey  of  farm  machinery  part  needs 
made  by  the  Department  through 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration as  a  member  agency  of 
the  county  USDA  defense  boards. 

This  survey,  launched  early  in 
June,  sent  county  and  community 
committeemen  to  virtually  every 
farm  in  the  United  States  provided 
with  a  form  on  which  farmers  were 
asked  to  check  machinery  they 
owned  and  the  expected  need  for 
repair  parts  necessary  to  place  such 
machinery  in  peak  working  order 
during  the  1942  growing  season. 

The  response  was  gratifyingly 
complete,  and  provided  experts  in 
the  Department  with  fairly  accurate 
data  on  which  they  were  able  to 
form  tentative  estimates  of  the  over- 
all requirements  of  the  Nation's 
agricultural  plant  for  machine  parts 
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of  all  descriptions  during  the  forth- 
coming year.  In  the  hands  of  staff 
members  of  the  Office  of  Agricul- 
tural Defense  Relations  and,  later, 
the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, these  estimates  of  parts  were 
reduced  to  estimates  in  terms  of  raw 
materials — various  types  of  steel  and 
iron — and  steps  were  taken  to  see 
that  adequate  allocations  of  metal 
for  parts  were  made  to  manufac- 
turers of  farm  machinery  equip- 
ment. 

With  a  number  of  industries,  both 
directly  and  indirectly  associated 
with  the  war  production  effort, 
seeking  priorities,  OPM  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  making  a  lim- 
ited supply  of  steel  cover  a  number 
of  needs.  In  the  case  of  agriculture, 
it  was  decided  from  the  outset  that 
steel  would  be  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  machine  parts  at  the 
expense  of  new  machinery  output. 

Indicators  Needed 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
on  December  7,  a  general  tightening 
up  of  the  priorities  system  was  ob- 
viously in  order  to  anticipate  an  in- 
tensification of  industrial  production 
for  direct  war  needs.  Accordingly, 
on  December  28,  OPM  announced  a 
new  program  cutting  the  material 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  new 
farm  machinery  to  83  percent  of  the 
material  supply  available  for  similar 
uses  in  1940,  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  supply  of  material  for 
repair  parts  to  an  average  rate  of 
about  150  percent  of  the  1940  level. 

The  effect  of  this  action  by  OPM 
is  to  throw  into  distinct  relief  a  fact 
that  has  been  reiterated  ever  since 
the  start  of  the  farm-machinery  re- 
pair campaign:  That  realization  of 
the  aims  of  the  1942  food  for  free- 


dom production  goals  will  in  large 
measure  rest  upon  the  effective  utili- 
zation of  repaired  and  reconditioned 
farm  machinery. 

Mere  allocation  of  materials — 
basically  important  as  such  an  alloca- 
tion is — does  not  in  itself  solve  the 
problem,  however.  The  A-3  rating 
given  to  manufacturers  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  an  adequate  ma- 
terial supply  will  be  of  little  value 
to  the  agricultural  war  effort  unless 
those  manufacturers  are  given  some 
fairly  accurate  indicator,  some  real 
yardstick,  by  which  they  can  gauge 
the  volume  of  demand  for  repair 
parts.  Prudent  operation  of  any 
plant  requires  that  some  fairly  re- 
liable estimate  of  probable  demand 
be  on  hand  to  prevent  overstocking. 
The  fear  is  that  farmers,  not  appre- 
ciating the  time  it  will  take  manu- 
facturers to  fill  what  is  expected  to 
be  an  unusually  heavy  volume  of 
parts  replacement  orders,  will  follow 
their  usual  custom  of  waiting  until 
shortly  before  the  equipment  is 
needed  to  place  their  parts  orders 
with  dealers. 

As  soon  as  farmers  fully  realize 
the  extent  of  the  curtailment  in  the 
production  of  new  farm  machinery, 
and  appreciate  the  daily  inroads  that 
are  being  made  upon  the  supply  of 
available  farm  labor,  they  will 
undoubtedly  take  steps  to  obtain 
needed  parts  at  once.  Thus  the  key 
to  the  problem  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive information  program  to  ac- 
quaint farmers  with  the  facts  of  the 
situation  and  to  induce  them  to 
immediate,  action. 

In  fixing  the  limitation  placed 
upon  the  manufacture  of  new  ma- 
chinery, OPM's  Division  of  Civilian 
Supply  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Agricultural  De- 
fense Relations  and  the  farm  ma- 
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chinery  industry  to  the  end  that  as 
much  new  machinery  as  possible 
could  be  manufactured  to  assist 
farmers  in  meeting  production  goals 
of  vital  foods.  Conversely,  the  pro- 
duction of  new  machinery  in  less 
vital  fields  was  heavily  cut.  In  some 
cases,  these  cuts  will  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  manufacture  of  some  types 
of  machinery. 

Some  idea  of  the  coordination  of 
the  OPM  order  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Food  for  Freedom  campaign 
may  be  gained  from  a  consideration 
of  the  following  new  machinery 
quotas  for  1942,  expressed  as  per- 
centages of  the  1940  production: 

Garden  planters,  tractor-drawn, 
121  percent;  horse-drawn  disk  plows, 
73  percent;  steel  plowshares,  71  per- 
cent; horse  or  tractor-drawn  beet 
cultivators,  77  percent;  potato  dig- 
gers, walking-plow  type,  100  per- 
cent; pea  and  bean  harvesters,  105 
percent;  hay-press  combines  (wind- 
row pick-up),  353  percent. 

Pea  and  bean  threshers,  106  per- 
cent; peanut  pickers,  208  percent; 
hand  feed  grinders  and  crushers, 
100  percent;  tractors,  wheel  type 
special  purpose  (belt  horsepower 
under  30  with  steel  tires),  59  per- 
cent; garden  tractors,  100  percent; 
milking  machines,  206  percent; 
cream  separators  (capacity  351—500 
pounds  per  hour),  213  percent; 
milk  coolers  (walk-in),  179  percent; 
butter-making  equipment,  144  per- 
cent; brooders  (oil),  100  percent; 
portable  corn  cribs,  none;  silos,  90 
percent;  wheelbarrows  (wooden), 
100  percent;  wheelbarrows  (steel), 
none. 

The  situation  regarding  produc- 
tion of  attachments  and  parts  shows 
slight  variations,  the  average  being 
150  percent  of  the  1940  quota.  Even 
here,  however,  every  effort  has  been 


made  to  take  into  account  classes  of 
machinery  that  will  be  particularly 
valuable  because  of  the  crop  or 
product  upon  which  they  are  used. 
Some  idea  of  this  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following: 

Planting,  seeding,  and  fertilizing 
machinery,  140  percent;  cultivators 
and  weeders,  150  percent;  harvesting 
machinery,  160  percent;  haying  ma- 
chinery, 150  percent;  machines  for 
preparing  crops  for  market  or  use, 
140  percent;  spraying  outfits,  140 
percent;  farm  elevators,  140  percent; 
pneumatic  domestic  water  systems, 
160  percent;  barn  and  barnyard 
equipment,  150  percent;  poultry- 
farm  equipment,  160  percent. 

A  schedule  of  permissible  produc- 
tion on  every  type  of  farm  equip- 
ment, from  wind  mills  to  wheel- 
barrows, has  been  sent  to  each  one 
of  the  approximately  1,200  concerns 
making  up  the  farm  machinery 
industry. 

The  limitation  order,  running 
from  November  i,  194 1,  to  October 
31,  1942,  places  special  emphasis  on 
the  necessity  for  adopting  conserva- 
tion measures,  and  requires  manu- 
facturers to  undertake  plans  for 
substitution,  redesign  and  respccifi- 
cation  in  order  to  eliminate  as  far 
as  possible,  use  of  scarce  materials. 

The  farm  machinery  repair  pro- 
gram is,  of  course,  something  en- 
tirely without  precedent  in  agricul- 
tural history.  Because  it  is  so  new, 
a  period  of  adjustment  is  inevitable. 
But  the  speed  of  the  national  war 
effort  demands  that  any  such  adjust- 
ment be  made  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Indications  are  that  once  the 
facts  and  their  implications  are  fully 
known,  agriculture  will  meet  the 
challenge  of  what  has  indeed  come 
to  be  a  changing  world. 
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Apples  Didn't  Keep 

THE  DOCTOR  AWAY 


By  EDWIN  F.  LANDERHOLM.  On  October  2,  1940,  seven 
fruit  growers  formed  an  Agricultural  Planning  Committee  in 
the  Wenatchee-OXanogan  district  of  Washington.  What  the 
movement  they  started  did  to  help  four  distressed  counties  is 
related  here. 


THE  DEPRESSION  hit 
hard  the  once  prosperous 
Wenatchee-Okanogan  dis- 
trict   in    north  central 


Washington,  whose  40,000  acres  of 
orchards  (with  those  of  the  Yakima 
Valley)  used  to  produce  one-fourth 
of  the  commercial  apples  in  the 
United  States. 

Prices  fell.  Other  fruits  com- 
peted more  with  apples.  Ills,  for- 
gotten in  the  lush  1920's,  became 
glaringly  apparent. 

The  growers  saw  that  some  of  the 
orchards  were  on  poor  land;  some 
had  mostly  the  poorer  varieties. 
Many  irrigation  districts  serving  the 
orchards  had  high  water  costs. 
Some  orchards,  because  of  improper 
spacing  of  trees,  could  not  produce 
top  quality  fruit.  Credit  shrank  and 
financing  of  production  became  diffi- 
cult. Entire  orchards  were  aban- 
doned, and  created  a  serious  pest 
hazard.  During  the  1930's,  despite 
various  efforts  by  local  groups  and 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  the  de- 
terioration continued. 

Special  financial  aid  and  other 
»  help  were  obtained  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  united 
efforts  of  merchants,  bankers,  bro- 
kers, and  farmers,  the  principal  as- 


sistance being  aimed  at  problems  of 
production,  but  these  efforts  failed 
to  provide  any  lasting  solution  to  the 
fruit  growers'  problems  and,  indeed, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than 
stop-gap  in  nature. 

By  mid-1940  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  recog- 
nized the  need  for  more  effective 
action  and  set  up  an  Interbureau 
Coordinating  Committee  to  study 
the  problems.  Two  men  were  sent 
to  get  first-hand  information  from 
the  growers;  a  report  was  issued  on 
the  subject,  and  a  worker  was  sta- 
tioned at  Wenatchee  to  act  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department. 

In  October  1940  came  the  organi- 
zation of  the  district  agricultural 
planning  committee  to  act  as  a 
"voice  for  the  farmers"  in  their 
cooperative  planning  and  action 
with  Government  representatives. 
Only  seven  fruit  growers  attended 
the  first  meeting;  from  this  small 
beginning  rapidly  sprang  a  vigorous 
movement  reaching  out  into  the 
four  counties  of  the  area — Chelan, 
Okanogan,  Douglas,  and  Grant. 

The  area-wide  planning  move- 
ment had  its  birth  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  district  agricultural  plan- 
ning committee  composed  of  mem- 
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bers  of  the  agricultural  planning 
committees  in  the  four  counties,  co- 
operating with  the  businessmen's 
committee  of  Wenatchee,  represen- 
tatives of  the  State  Extension  Service, 
Experiment  Station,  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Local  farmers,  businessmen,  and 
other  groups  threw  their  support  be- 
hind the  deliberations  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  district  agricul- 
tural planning  committee.  This 
group,  a  short  time  after  its  organi- 
zation, prepared  a  report  that  listed 
the  problems  of  the  fruit  industry 
and  made  numerous  proposals  for 
solution.  These  proposals  have 
formed  the  basis  for  a  streamlined 
flow  of  action  toward  solving  the 
problems. 

As  part  of  the  program,  the  22 
community  agricultural  planning 
committees  in  the  area  mapped  the 
district  ^ — the  orchards  that  should 
remain  in  production  and  those  that 
would  need  to  be  destroyed  to  save 
the  area.  The  maps  served  to  mar- 
shal support  for  orchard  sanitation 
and  to  develop  plans  for  tree  pro- 
tection. 

The  maps  were  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  sanitation  bill,  adopted 
by  the  Washington  Legislature  in 
January  194 1,  which  enabled  State 
horticultural  inspectors  to  designate 
orchards  that  ought  to  be  removed 
and  to  remove  them  immediately. 
Seven  tractors  were  employed  daily 
to  root  out  infested  trees  in  neglected 
orchards — about  3,800  acres  of  trees 
were  uprooted. 

The  district  agricultural  planning 
committee's  report  and  proposals 
tried  to  cover  every  phase  of  fruit 
production,  including  the  credit 
needs  and  other  requirements  pre- 
requisite to  adequate  programs  of 
spraying,  fertilizing,  thinning,  prun- 


ing, tree  spacing,  determination  of 
marginal  trees  and  varieties,  and 
need  for  improvement  in  harvesting 
and  supervision. 

More  Help 

The  State  College  of  Washington 
furnished  a  calendar  of  proper  spray- 
ing dates  and  the  local  branch  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
devoted  full  attention  to  spraying 
needs  and  many  other  production 
problems.  The  State  experiment 
station  recommended  fertilizers  best 
adapted  to  varying  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  and  varieties,  and  made 
recommendations  about  proper  spac- 
ing of  trees. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  proposals, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
called  into  action  the  Regional  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Corporation,  a  unit  1 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Early  in  194 1  the  RACC  was  set  up 
at  Wenatchee  to  help  finance  the  op- 
erations of  the  growers  through 
various  types  of  loans.  During  the 
1941  season,  $4,300,000  was  lent  630 
growers. 

Community  financing  committees 
were  formed,  composed  of  one  farm- 
er selected  from  the  community 
planning  committee,  one  horticul- 
tural inspector  chosen  by  the  RACC 
from  a  group  nominated  by  the 
community  committee,  and  one 
RACC  loan  supervisor.  The  financ- 
ing committees  helped  in  the  financ- 
ing program  on  a  community  level, 
by  providing  supervisory  assistance 
in  production  problems  and  by  re- 
viewing loan  applications. 

With  the  widening  of  planning  ^ 
activities,  commissioners  of  Chelan, 
Douglas,  and  Okanogan  Counties 
put  through  an  emergency  appro- 
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priation  to  hire  an  extension  county 
agent  for  the  district.  Under  his 
direction,  a  district  agricultural 
planning  ofiSce  was  established  at 
Wenatchee,  one  of  its  first  jobs  being 
to  ask  (by  questionnaires)  2,200 
growers  whether  they  wished  to  ob- 
tain financial  assistance  from  the 
RACC,  information  on  production 
for  the  past  3  years,  and  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  grower's  net  worth. 
This  information  provided  the 
groundwork  for  the  RACC's  lending 
program. 

The  district  agricultural  plan- 
ning committee,  in  cooperation  with 
the  RACC,  assisted  a  wholesale  co- 
operative to  make  quantity  pur- 
chases of  box  shook,  fertilizers,  spray 
material,  and  the  like.  The  ar- 
rangement saved  growers  approxi- 
mately $100,000  in  1941. 

A  clearing  house  was  formed  to 
set  a  price  at  which  given  varieties, 
sizes,  and  grades  of  apples  should  be 
sold  on  a  given  day.  During  the 
short  time  that  the  clearing  house 
has  operated,  the  price  of  apples  and 


pears  has  been  kept  at  a  fairly  con- 
stant level,  even  under  difficult  mar- 
keting conditions  caused  by  larger 
than  normal  yields  of  Delicious  ap- 
ples, and  untoward  weather  con- 
ditions that  caused  market  upsets 
elsewhere. 

Lower  freight  rates  to  practically 
all  shipping  points  in  the  United 
States  were  obtained  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  by  the  agricultural  plan- 
ning committees  and  others.  Lower 
power  rates  for  pumping  and  irriga- 
tion purposes  were  granted  by 
local  power  companies. 

Numerous  problems  remain  un- 
solved in  the  area,  but  a  Depart- 
ment-State college  research  program 
has  been  started  to  assist  the  agri- 
cultural planning  committees  in  find- 
ing solutions.  Outstanding  difficul- 
ties include  the  rehabilitation  of  land 
formerly  used  for  orchards.  A  tree 
census  to  help  obtain  the  long-time 
outlook  for  the  area  has  been  started. 
A  land  classification  to  determine  the 
best  use  of  all  land  in  the  area  is 
planned. 


False  men  were  afraid  and  feigned  blindness; 
Some  laid  their  legs  under  them  as  such  liars  can  do, 
And  made  their  moan  for  mercy. 

^'This  is  a  wild  way  without  a  leader 

'"To  follow  each  foot'/  said  the  fol\  together. 

But  Perkjn  the  Plowman  answered,  ''By  Saint  Peter, 

"I  have  half  an  acre  to  harrow  by  the  highway T 

— The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman 
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Books 


Paying  for  Defense.    Albert  Gailord  Hart  and  Edward  D,  Allen,  The 
Blakiston  Company,  Philadelphia.    272  pages. 

by  GERHARD  J.  ISAAC 


SINCE  THIS  book  appeared,  two 
events  have  occurred  that  have  an 
important  bearing  on  its  theme. 
The  United  States  has  formally  be- 
come involved  in  the  w^ar,  and  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1941  has  become 
law.  The  chief  effect  of  the  first  is 
to  make  the  title  obsolete;  the  second 
modifies  but  does  not  essentially 
change  the  fiscal  background.  In 
short,  the  ideas  presented  are  still 
pertinent  and  worthwhile. 

The  authors'  purpose  is  to  present 
"a  study  of  fiscal  policy,  focused  on 
the  problem  of  inflation,  but  stress- 
ing also  the  need  to  use  fiscal  powers 
to  stimulate  production,  to  guide 
production  into  channels  helpful  to 
defense,  and  to  distribute  these  bur- 
dens fairly."  The  concern  over  the 
potential  danger  and  results  of  un- 
restrained inflation  thus  colors  the 
entire  presentation. 

The  problems  foreseen  under  the 
defense  program  as  it  existed  when 
the  book  was  written  are  even  more 
important  since  our  entry  into  the 
war.  The  question  posed  by  the  au- 
thors is  in  effect  that  of  how  to  con- 
trol inflation  during  a  period  when 
a  large  part  of  our  productive  effort 
is  absorbed  by  defense  requirements. 
The  basic  element  in  their  solution  is 
simple.  Sufficient  consumer  income 
must  be  drawn  off  so  as  to  keep  con- 


sumer spending  in  line  with  con- 
sumer goods  output. 

AS  BACKGROUND  for  their 
program  of  defense  financing  the 
authors  discuss  at  length  various 
types  of  financing  in  relation  to  in- 
flationary effects.  The  effects  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  taxation  are  dis- 
cussed and  one  section  is  devoted  to 
war  financing  abroad.  The  space 
utilized  for  different  phases  is  some- 
what unevenly  proportioned  prob- 
ably because  of  the  division  of  au- 
thorship. Actually  the  book  is  a 
symposium  developed  by  the  two 
authors  in  collaboration  with  other 
members  of  the  Economics  staff  of 
Iowa  State  College. 

In  their  program  for  financing  de- 
fense the  authors  recognize  that  this 
is  not  the  time  for  general  tax  re- 
form. Thus  they  accept  the  existing 
tax  system  as  a  starting  point  and 
specifically  state  that  **no  existing 
federal  taxes — whatever  their  de- 
fects^— can  w^ell  be  repealed  at  this 
juncture  without  a  strong  showing 
of  necessity."  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  "the  basic  defense 
taxes  should  be  additional  taxes  on 
personal  incomes."  Their  program 
also  calls  for  substantial  excess 
profits  taxes  and  excise  taxes,  the  lat- 
ter to  apply  only  to  goods  whose 
production  conflicts  with  defense. 
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The  personal  income  tax  is  held 
to  be  the  only  effective  way  of  drain- 
ing off  income  and  keeping  con- 
sumer spending  in  line  with  con- 
sumer goods  output.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  to  be  effective  as  an  infla- 
tion curb  an  income  tax  must  be  col- 
lected more  promptly  than  is  now 
the  case.  Usually  this  can  be  ac- 
complished through  arrangements 
for  withholding  at  the  source, 
though  in  some  situations  other  de- 
vices will  be  necessary.  The  authors 
probably  would  consider  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  exemption  and  rate 
structures  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
194 1  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
particularly  if  the  taxpayer  meets  his 
tax  liability  with  Tax  Savings  Notes 
purchased  during  the  year  the  in- 
come is  received. 

The  specification  that  a  flexible 
rate  structure  is  essential  to  make 
possible  rapid  adjustment  to  offset 
inflationary  tendencies,  however,  is 
not  met. 


TAX  RATES  should  be  geared  to 
a  cost-of-living  index.  If  rising 
prices  show  a  need,  tax  rates  should 
be  increased.  The  technique  sug- 
gested is  that  a  high  basic  rate  be 
written  into  the  revenue  act  but  that 
part  of  the  rate  should  be  suspended. 
Rules  also  should  be  provided  in  the 
law  for  raising  the  effective  rate  as 
required.  If  the  statutory  statement 
of  policy  were  explicit  and  publicly 
understood  it  would  matter  little 
whether  the  rate  changes  were  made 
effective  through  congressional  reso- 
lution or  Treasury  announcement. 

It  appears  doubtful  if  it  will  be 
politically  expedient  to  adopt  a  tax 
program  as  extreme  as  that  pre- 
sented in  "Paying  for  Defense." 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  final 
program  will  be  more  adequate  if 
there  is  widespread  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  provocative  books  such  as 
this. 


Housing  for  Health.  Allan  A,  Twichell,  Editor,  Committee  on  the 
Hygiene  of  Housing,  American  Health  Association.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
The  Science  Press  Printing  Company.    221  pages. 

by  CAROLINE  BOYER 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  and  public 
housing  can  no  longer  be  considered 
separate  civic  problems.  It  is  time 
to  recognize  that  adequate  solution 
of  American  housing  problems  is 
more  wisely  accomplished  with  the 
combined  efforts  of  three  sciences — 
engineering,  medical,  and  social. 

The  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  brought  about  satis- 
factory working  relationships  among 
local  health  agencies  and  housing 
authorities.    One  of  the  strongest 


integrating  forces  arise  from  the  fact 
that  new  opportunity  for  construc- 
tive public  health  work  in  low-rent 
housing  projects  is  widely  recog- 
nized by  ofScial  voluntary  health 
agencies  and  housing  authorities. 
The  recognition  of  common  interests 
has  led  to  the  creation  of  joint  com- 
mittees, an  exchange  of  basic  data 
and  better  forms  of  oflScial  coopera- 
tion. This  trend  toward  the  com- 
bining of  mind  power  and  plans 
augurs  well  for  steady  accomplish- 
ment in  future  housing  programs. 
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Three  major  types  of  health  ac- 
tivities have  been  developed  in  hous- 
ing projects.  Provision  may  be 
made  for  official  health  center  facili- 
ties in  or  near  a  project.  Often 
child-hygiene  programs  are  devel- 
oped. Usually  tenant  organizations 
make  plans  for  group  medical  care. 

THE  GROSS  requirements  of 
health,  comfort,  and  safety  is  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  broad  mass 
of  population.  The  provision  of 
decent  living  quarters  for  the  lower 
economic  groups  at  rents  that  group 
can  afford  to  pay  is  the  sole  practical 
answer  to  housing  problems.  Con- 
struction economies  must  not  be  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  fundamental 
health  and  social  living.  Public 
housing  projects  are  now  creating  a 
radically  new  pattern  of  healthful 
and  civic  urban  living.  Housing 
should  build  neighborhoods  as  well 
as  homes. 

The  sociologist  considers  family 
life  the  basis  for  home  planning. 
He  sees  the  need  for  conscious  in- 
tegration of  the  work  of  architects, 
project  managers,  and  sociologists. 
The  architect  is  seldom  trained  to 
visualize  social  functions  of  the 
house  he  designs.  By  deciding 
upon  this  or  that  design,  the  archi- 
tect influences  the  formation  of  fam- 
ily habits.  He  underestimates  the 
use  of  the  house  as  the  center  of 
many  diversified  activities  of  the 
family  and  its  individuals. 

THE  ARCHITECT  and  sociol- 
ogist should  be  mutually  helpful  in 
an  attempt  to  make  adequate  scien- 
tific investigations  in  the  housing 
field.  Results  of  this  cooperation 
should  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
construction   of  single-family  and 


multiple  dwellings  in  both  public 
and  private  housing. 

Serious  efforts  must  be  made  to 
provide  low-income  families  with 
recreational  facilities.  From  well- 
planned  surveys,  the  characteristics 
and  recreation  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  housing  community  could 
be  learned.  EfBcient  administration 
and  trained  leadership  are  just  as 
important  as  adequate  facilities  for 
recreation.  It  is  desirable  to  in- 
crease coordination  between  recrea- 
tion and  school  authorities  for  use 
of  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  and 
auditoriums.  The  American  citizen 
should  be  willing  to  give  recreation 
a  place  in  the  community  compar- 
able to  that  held  by  public  educa- 
tion. Housing  codes,  surveys,  and 
inspection  procedures  are  essential 
devices  for  progress  and  are  particu- 
larly desirable  as  guides  for  remedial 
action  in  slum  areas. 

Important  challenging  points  like 
these  are  set  forth  in  this  volume, 
a  compilation  of  papers  by  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of 
Housing,  American  Public  Health 
Association.  The  contributions  deal 
with  house  codes  and  surveys,  slum 
clearance,  health  facilities  in  housing 
projects,  problems  of  recreation, 
heating,  light  and  noise  control,  and 
new  technical  possibilities  in  hosiery 
construction,  and  medical  and  social 
impacts  of  good  and  bad  housing. 

THE  PUBLICATION  presents 
authoritative,  current  information  on 
phases  of  the  national  housing 
movement. 

A  number  of  graphs,  charts,  tables, 
and  study  sheets  adds  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  clarity.  Clearly  de- 
fined objectives  and  conclusions  arc 
prominent  in  each  article.  Housing 
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for  Health  should  be  a  valuable 
source  book  for  many  public  housing 
and  healdi  oflScials  and  workers  and 
for  many  other  interested  persons, 


architects,'  building  engineers,  home 
economists,  and  graduate  students. 
A  valuable  appendix  discusses  Basic 
Principles  of  Healthful  Housing. 


12  Million  Black  Voices. 
142  pages. 


Richard  Wright,    New  York.    Viking  Press. 


by  CONSTANCE  E.  H.  DANIEL 


LESS  THAN  2  years  ago,  Richard 
Wright's  Chicago  epic,  "Native  Son," 
jarred  American  sensibilities  and 
opened  American  minds  to  a 
shocked  realization  of  the  social  vi- 
rus that  "accommodated"  thinking 
has  unwittingly  stored  up  for  us  in 
northern  ghettos  these  many  years. 
This  year  in  "12  Million  Black 
Voices,"  Wright  speaks  again — this 
time  for  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
Negro  population  which  most  ur- 
gendy  needs  to  be  heard. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  what 
Wright  has  to  say.  It  has  all  been 
said  before.  Charles  Johnson,  Ar- 
thur Raper,  Hortense  Powdermaker 
have  told  the  story  of  the  Negro 
on  the  land  in  Shadow  of  the  Plan- 
tation, Preface  to  Peasantry,  and 
After  Freedom;  Franklin  Frazier 
and  others  have  told  the  story  of  the 
Negro  in  the  towns;  the  problems 
of  the  Negro  on  the  labor  front 
have  been  set  forth  by  Cayton  and 
Mitchell;  while  Carter  Woodson  has 
spent  half  a  lifetime  in  the  over-all 
job  of  research  and  editing  in  the 
Negro  historical  field. 

But  Wright,  while  offering  noth- 
ing new,  presents  his  theme  with  an 
accuracy,  sincerity,  and  vigor  that 
duplicates  nothing  which  has  so  far 
been  done.  This  is  understandable 
in  the  light  of  his  background,  which 
has  in  it  more  than  its  share  of  the 
bewilderment  and  conflict  and  hurt 
which  he  interprets. 


Consequently  we  need  not  expect 
him  to  write  of  things  pleasant  and 
reassuring — nor  does  he.  War  news 
is  not  pleasant,  and  without  doubt 
Wright  is  as  badly  needed  today  as 
are  the  European  correspondents 
who  recently  pronounced  their  own 
work  worthless  because  of  America's 
failure  to  respond  to  their  warnings 
of  impending  peril. 

THIS  NEW  AUTHOR'S  con- 
tributions are  less  to  literature  than 
to  life.  He  is  starkly  dramatic  be- 
cause his  facts  are  starkly  dramatic. 
His  word  pictures,  drawn  briefly  in 
bold  outlines  that  compel  attention, 
share  the  clarity  of  the  photographic 
illustrations.  The  man  on  the  street 
can  understand  his  devastating  para- 
graphs on  the  "middle  passage,"  can 
understand  his  passionate  statement 
of  fact  on  the  slave  trade  that  built 
Liverpool  and  Boston  as  well  as 
Charleston — which  involved  Jew  as 
well  as  Gentile;  can  understand  that 
the  economic  urge  has  smeared 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew  alike 
with  the  furtive  dishonesty  of  re- 
strictive covenants,  the  open  dishon- 
esty of  threatened — and  accom- 
plished— violence. 

Wright,  apparently,  has  taken  to 
himself  the  job  of  arousing  America 
to  a  realization  of  the  kind  of  struc- 
ture the  forces  of  reaction  are  build- 
ing within  a  great  democracy.  He 
points  out  the  weak  timbers  beneath 
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the  paint  and  names  them.  In  ap- 
proximately 70  pages  of  text,  he 
says,  in  effect,  "We  are  all  in  this 
house,  weakened  by  the  specious 
rationalization  of  an  undemocratic, 
self-centered  economics  which  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  national  interest. 
Unless  we  move  to  strengthen  it,  it 
must  surely  fall  and  destroy  us." 

Because,  in  warning  against  forces 
which  would  jerry-build  our  national 
structure,  he  is  disturbing,  Wright 
will  not  be  too  popular  among  either 
white  or  Negro  readers.  Many  who 
heard  him  speak  at  Houston,  Tex., 
last  June,  when  he  recived  the  Spin- 
garn  Medal  for  outstanding  Negro 
achievement,  assailed  him  as  a  de- 
featist. And  because,  in  12  Million 
Blac\  Voices,  he  does  not  specify  the 
material  that  must  be  used  to  shore 
up  our  house,  he  lays  himself  open 
to  a  repetition  of  this  attack.  The 
shape  of  a  worthy  structure  is  indi- 
cated, however,  in  his  comments  on 
reaction  to  the  depression,  in  which 
he  points  both  to  the  blind  revolt  of 
Harlem's  untrained  and  unorgan- 
ized blacks  against  economic  oppres- 
sion in  1935,  which  cost  New  York 
City  $2,000,000,  and  to  the  increased 
acceptance,  in  recent  years,  of  the 
fact  of  identity  of  interests  among 
working  people  of  all  races. 

TWENTY  YEARS  ago  Dallas 
Lore  Sharpe  said  more  subtly,  "De- 
lightful and  wise  as  it  might  seem 
to  have  it  otherwise,  the  wish  to  be 
American  is  violently  contagious." 
Wright  says  today,  "We  want  what 
others  have,  the  right  to  share  in  the 
upward  march  of  American  life,  the 
only  life  we  remember  or  have  ever 
known  *  ^  We  are  with  the 
new  tide  *  *  Men  are  mov- 
ing!   And  we  shall  be  with  them 


Soul 

In  its  profoundest  sense  farming 
is  the  civilization  you  carry  in 
your  soul  as  you  plow  the  dirt 
and  manage  the  flocJ^s  and 
fields, 

— John  M.  Brewster 


Certainly,  and  thank  God  for 
that,  he  is  no  professional  optimist — 
but  neither  is  he  a  defeatist.  When 
he  tells  his  fellow  Americans  that 
in  black  folk  they  will  find  a  mirror 
of  all  American  experience,  that, 
"What  we  want,  what  we  represent, 
what  we  endure,  America  is,''  he 
describes  both  himself  and  his  task. 

He  is  a  chronicler  of  fact,  unpleas- 
antly objective,  but  tremendously 
useful  timber  in  a  country  whose 
every  weak  spot,  v/e  now  know, 
must  be  buttressed  for  generations 
to  come. 

72  Million  Blac\  Voices  will 
doubtless  produce  more  thought 
than  enthusiasm,  which  perhaps,  is 
what  the  author  intended. 

Most  of  the  147  pictures  which 
form  more  than  half  the  book  were 
selected  by  Edwin  Rosskam  and  are 
the  work  of  Roy  Stryker's  photo- 
researchers  in  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration's Historical  Section. 

Skillfully  woven  into  Wright's 
text  they  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  unforgettable  picture  which  this 
volume  presents. 
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Letters 


SIR: 

Severe  criticisms  of  material  on  types 
of  tenure  areas  in  the  South,  presented  at 
a  round  table  discussion  at  Nashville  in 
May  1 94 1,  were  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  Land  Policy  Review.  Al- 
though the  map  used  in  the  discussion  was 
plainly  marked  "preliminary"  and  its  pur- 
poses were  clearly  stated,  some  questions 
raised  in  Mr.  Ham's  article  are  of  such 
fundamental  importance  to  American  farm 
people  and  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  its  effort  to  serve  them  that  fur- 
ther clarification  seems  desirable. 

These  tenure  areas,  it  was  alleged,  are 
being  erected  upon  the  "flimsy  base"  of 
bringing  "the  hired  farm  worker  into 
landed  agricultural  circles." 

If  the  phrase  "hired  farm  worker"  does 
not  include  sharecroppers,  a  plea  of  "not 
guilty"  must  be  entered,  for  there  was  no 
endeavor  whatsoever  in  the  Nashville 
paper  to  bring  hired  farm  laborers  into 
landed  agricultural  circles — to  give  them 
tenure  status  as  members  of  the  land- 
holding  hierarchy. 

In  the  Nashville  presentation,  "all  agri- 
cultural groups  regardless  of  their  present 
relation  to  the  land"  were  considered  "be- 
cause it  appears  that  any  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions underlying  the  tenure  situation  in 
the  South  makes  it  necessary." 

It  is  necessary  because:  (a)  of  "much 
moving  up  and  down  the  agricultural  lad- 
der"; (b)  in  some  areas  "there  is  neither 
a  clear-cut  economic  nor  social  distinc- 
^  tion  between  some  of  the  tenure  groups" ; 
(c)  in  many  places  "it  makes  very  little 
difference  whether  the  .man  who  tills  the 
soil  is  a  tenant,  a  laborer,  or  a  sharecrop- 


per"; and  (d)  "the  higher  tenure  groups 
press  down  on  the  tenants  while  the  lower 
groups  press  up  against  them".  (The 
word  "tenure"  was  omitted  advisedly  from 
the  phrase,  "the  lower  groups.") 

This  position  and  the  reasons  underlying 
it  are  generally  accepted.  Note  this  state- 
ment: "The  close  relationship  between 
farm  tenants  and  farm  laborers,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  agricultural  workers 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  shift  from 
one  status  to  another  make  it  necessary  to 
consider  farm  tenancy  as  closely  related  to 
farm  labor  "  This  quotation,  from  the 
October  1941  issue  of  Farm  Population 
and  Rural  Life  Activities,  is  the  introductory 
statement  describing  a  cooperative  study  in 
Southeastern  Missouri. 

One  objective  of  this  study  as  stated  in  the 
cooperative  agreement,  goes  a  step  further, 
however,  and  rather  directly  places  laborers 
on  the  tenure  ladder.  This  objecdve  is:  "To 
determine  the  extent  of  changes  in  the 
number  and  in  the  tenure  status  of  farm 
laborers,  sharecroppers,  tenants,  and  own- 
ers; the  reasons  for  such  changes  and  their 
economic  and  social  significance." 

According  to  the  criterion  employed  in 
Mr.  Ham's  supercritical  comments,  would 
not  this  also  represent  "a  regrettable  de- 
basement of  our  verbal  coinage".'* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  sharecroppers  arc 
included  in  the  phrase  "hired  farm 
worker,"  the  plea  is:  "Guilty,  as  charged!" 

Economists  and  sociologists,  however, 
generally  use  the  term  "sharecroppers"  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  presented  in  the 
Census  reports.  The  1940  Census  de- 
fines croppers  as  "share  tenants  to  whom 
their  landlords  furnish  all  of  the  work 
animals  or  tractor  power  in  lieu  of  work 
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animals."  The  reasons  I'or  using  an  ac- 
cepted vernacular  in  an  open  forum  are 
obvious. 

Mr.  Ham  said  that  tenure  areas  are 
described  "as  being  delimited  by  reference 
to  six  items,  only  one  of  which,  however, 
appeared  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
drawing  up  the  map,"  the  one  being  "geo- 
graphical distribution  and  relative  density 
of  the  several  tenure  categories." 

Even  a  hasty  examination  of  the  deline- 
ation and  description  should  show  conclu- 
sively that  more  than  one  factor  was  used 
in  both  delineation  and  description.  Cer- 
tainly, control  and  supervision  (Item  2) 
were  important  in  delimiting  the  planta- 
tion areas.  Control  and  supervision  arc 
the  essence  of  the  plantation  system  of  land 
tenure.  The  use  of  race  or  color  (parts  of 
Item  6)  is  exemplified  by  the  type  and 
area  entitled,  "Indian  Ownership."  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  admitted  that  two  areas 
(5  and  6,  presumably)  were  "classiHed  on 
a  basis  of  farm  size."  Size  of  farm  in 
this  situation  is  related  to  Item  3 — "density 
of  populadon  and  amount  of  productive 
land  available." 

The  title,  Subsistence  Owners  and  Ten- 
ants, given  to  area  7,  does  not  indicate,  as 
alleged,  that  this  area  was  classified  on  the 
basis  of  the  "presence  of  'subsistence  own- 
ers and  tenants.'  "  In  the  description  of 
this  aiea  we  find,  "Here,  the  population  is 
large  in  terms  of  the  land  resources."  Is 
not  this  a  clear  recognition  of  Item  3? 

Likewise,  the  title,  "Intensive  Labor," 
given  to  Area  4,  neither  indicates  nor  im- 
plies that  the  farm  labor  situation  was 
totally  determinative  or  that  laborers  were 
brought  "into  landed  agricultural  circles." 
Titles  given  the  areas  are  not  intended  to 
describe  all  factors  used  m  making  the 
classification.  Witness:  "Rurban,"  the 
title  assigned  to  Area  9,  and  "Miscellane- 
ous city  areas,"  etc.,  used  in  type  of 
farming  studies,  and  "Eastern  metropoli- 
tan," etc.,  designating  rural  cultural  re- 
gions. 


In  addition,  the  six  items  listed,  as  indi- 
cated, were  only  "some  of  the  most  im- 
portant items"  used  in  the  classification. 
Consideration  of  other  items,  the  labor 
situadon  and  proximity  to  cities,  for  ex- 
ample, certainly  was  legitimate. 

Commenting  on  the  whole  classification, 
Mr.  Ham  says  that  the  adjective  "mixed," 
which  is  a  part  of  the  name  given  to 
Area  10,  "one  ruefully  concludes,  appears 
to  apply  to  the  whole  classification." 

For  the  purposes  at  hand,  systematic 
classification  and  "pure"  areas  were  not 
essential;  neither  was  a  definite  dividing 
line  between  the  areas  necessary.  It  was 
clearly  stated  that  "there  is  considerable 
overlapping  of  tenure  conditions  among 
areas,  as  well  as  variations  in  the  tenure 
conditions  within  any  given  area.  De- 
spite the  many  limitations  that  may 
apply  to  such  generalized  areas,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  should  help  to  orient  our 
discussions."  Unsystematic  classification 
and  "impure"  areas  are  used  throughout 
the  social  sciences.  Note  again  type  of 
farming  areas  and  rural  cultural  regions. 

"The  motives  for  this  attempt  to  endow 
wage  workers  with  tenure  status"  it  was 
said,  "undoubtedly  arose  cut  of  a  recog- 
nition that  in  all  the  social  reform  legis- 
lation of  recent  years  the  farm  laborer  has 
been  neglected." 

As  indicated,  there  was  no  attempt  "to 
endow  wage  workers  with  tenure  status," 
but  even  if  there  had  been,  why  assume 
that  the  motive  was  anything  other  than 
that  stated  positively  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Nashville  discussion?  Are  we  to  be 
accused  of  insincerity  when  we  say  that 
"any  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  underlying  the 
tenure  situation  in  the  South  makes  it 
necessary  to  consider  all  agricultural  groups 
regardless  of  their  present  relation  to  the 
land"?  The  failure  of  those  responsible 
for  securing  favorable  legislation  for  hired 
farm  laborers  never  entered  into  the  con- 
sideration. 
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Endless 

This  land  is  great  because  it  is  a 
lafid  of  endless  challenge, 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Quoting  further  from  Mr.  Ham's  arti- 
cle: "It  is  a  fair  question,  however, 
whether  anything  is  gained  by  trying  to 
demonstrate  a  common  tenure  status." 

Even  if  that  had  been  done — we  believe 
we  have  shown  conclusively  that  it  was 
not — it  would  also  be  a  fair  question  to 
ask  if  anything  is  lost  by  trying  to  demon- 
strate a  "common  tenure  status." 

If  there  are  reasons,  they  are  not  obvi- 
ous; and  they  were  not  given.  Surely, 
when  one  asserts,  as  Mr.  Ham  does,  that 
we  have  done  agricultural  workers  "an 
extreme  disservice"  he  may  be  expected  to 
show  how — and  in  considerable  detail. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  devel- 
opment of  property  rights  in  the  plant  by 
that  group  spoken  of  as  "laborers"  is  not 
a  tactical  mistake  when  programming  for 
their  well-being. 

Industrial  workers,  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  this  article,  have  established  property 
rights  in  their  jobs,  although  the  opposite 
viewpoint  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Ham. 
Indeed,  much  social  legislation  during  the 
past  decade,  of  which  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  a  principal  part,  may  be 
described  as  the  endowment  of  workers, 
cither  as  individuals  or  through  their  or- 
ganizations, with  substantial  rights  in  prop- 
erty. 

The  misleading  way  in  which  the  "sit- 
down  strike"  decision  was  used  to  indi- 
cate the  limitations  of  the  workers  "only 


'right'  in  the  land"  is  unfortunate.  It  has 
been  substantially  modified  by  subsequent 
decisions;  for  example,  the  steamship  com- 
pany decision  adjudging  workers  not 
guilty  of  an  illegal  act  when  continuing  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  ship  during  a 
strike;  the  ruling  that  a  coal  company 
could  not  exclude  from  its  property  strik- 
ing miners  and  union  representatives;  and 
the  decision  requiring  a  lumber  company 
not  only  to  provide  transportation  for 
union  representatives  on  its  privately 
owned  railroad  into  its  privately  owned 
lumber  camps  but  to  grant  them  freedom 
of  its  camps. 

There  would  be  Htde  if  any  progress  if 
those  striving  for  social  betterment  looked 
backward  and  accepted  previous  decisions 
as  final,  conclusive,  everlasting. 

When  Mr.  Ham  denies  that  "the  factory 
worker  has  any  control  over  the  conditions 
of  work  other  than  that  involved  in  the 
right  to  quit  rather  than  continue"  or  "has 
any  control  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
establishment  is  run" — he  is  wrong.  Does 
he  mean  to  insist  that  social  reform  legis- 
lation should  not  grant  to  the  farm  laborer 
any  control  over  the  conditions  under 
which  he  works,  in  addition  to  the  right 
to  quit,  which  he  already  possesses? 

Although  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  does  not  compel  the  employer  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  his  employees,  it 
does  compel  him  to  bargain  with  them, 
and  when  an  agreement  is  reached  the  em- 
ployer must  be  willing  to  embody  the 
agreement  in  a  written  contract.  These 
contracts  contain  provisions  governing  the 
rate  of  work,  the  rate  at  which  labor  sav- 
ing machinery  may  be  introduced,  and 
production  methods,  all  of  which  subtract 
from  the  sum  total  of  the  property  rights 
of  the  entrepreneur.  The  amount  sub- 
tracted does  not  vanish  into  thin  air, 
rather  it  is  only  transferred  from  the  man- 
agement to  the  workers. 

— ^Marshall  Harris,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Washington 
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For  Your  Attention 


Trends  in  Land  Use  in  Northern 
Michigan:  A  study  of  Alpena,  An- 
trim, Ogemaw,  and  Roscommon 
Counties.  Horace  }.  Andrews  and 
Willard  S.  Bromley.  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
Forestry  Foundation.  1941. 

In  1939,  in  Michigan,  more  than  2,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  reverted  to  the  State  be- 
cause of  tax  delinquency  that  extended  as 
far  back  as  1932.  Most  of  this  land  lies 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  the 
four  counties  named  in  the  title  of  this 
pamphlet.  In  this  region,  because  of  the 
replacement  of  the  original  forests  of  pine 
and  hardwoods  by  cut-over  areas,  are  found 
decreased  forest  productivity,  much  sub- 
sistence farming,  widespread  speculation, 
instability  of  land  use,  and  steadily  in- 
creasing public  ownership. 

The  study,  of  which  this  pamphlet  is  the 
result,  was  undertaken  to  determine  trends 
in  land  utilization  in  these  four  counties 
"with  the  hope  that  such  an  analysis  would 
be  helpful  in  directing  future  use  of  the 
land  along  sounder  and  more  constructive 
lines  than  those  followed  in  the  past." 

Physical,  economic,  and  social  changes  in 
the  region  were  investigated. 


Instituto  Indigenista  Interamer. 
icANo.  Boletin  Indigenista,  v.  i, 
no.  2.  November  1941.  Mexico, 
D.  F. 

The  Boletin  Indigenista  is  published  bi- 
monthly as  a  supplement  to  the  quarterly 
magazine,  America  Indigena,  to  provide 
current  news  regarding  Indian  affairs 
throughout  the  Americas.  The  Spanish 
contents  are  translated  also  into  English. 

Some  14  pages  of  this  second  number  of 
the  bulletin  are  devoted  to  tributes  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Moises  Saenz,  first  Ambas- 
sador to  Peru,  whose  death  occurred  on 


October  24,  and  who  had  had  much  to  do 
with  the  founding  of  the  institute. 

A  note  on  page  15  carries  the  informa- 
tion that  "With  the  recent  ratification  of 
the  institute  convention  by  the  Congress  of 
Ecuador  *  *  *  ^^d  its  previous  rati- 
fication by  the  governments  of  El  Salvador, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Honduras, 
and  Mexico,  the  Inter- American  Indian  In- 
stitute is  officially  estabhshed  as  an  inter- 
national organization." 

A  section  is  devoted  to  information  re- 
lating to  Indians  or  to  conditions  affecting 
them  in  the  various  countries,  and  a  bibli- 
ography containing  references  to  works  on 
Indian  life  in  the  Americas  is  included. 


National  Defense  Migration. 
Hearings  Before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee Investigating  National 
Defense  Migration.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, seventy-seventh  Con-, 
gress,  first  session,  pursuant  to^ 
H.  Res.  113:  A  resolution  to  inquire' 
further  into  the  interstate  migration 
of  citizens,  emphasizing  the  present 
and  potential  consequences  of  the 
migration  caused  by  the  National 
Defense  Program.  Part  19,  Detroit 
Hearings  (Agricultural  Section) 
September  23,  24,  25,  1941. 
pp.  7767-8014.   Washington,  D.  C. 

This  second  volume  of  the  Detroit  hear- 
ings "includes  the  testimony  of  Prof.  E.  B. 
Hill,  of  the  farm-management  department 
of  Michigan  State  College,  his  prepared 
statement,  and  12  papers  from  other  sources, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural migration    *    *  *." 

Mr.  Hill's  statement  describes  briefly  the  f 
changes  in  Michigan  agriculture  during  the 
last  30  years,  types  of  farming  in  the  State, 
mechanization  of  Michigan  agriculture,  its 
effect,  sizes  of  farms,  part-time  and  sub- 
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sistence  farming,  migratory  labor,  the  de- 
fense program  and  the  farm  labor  situation, 
and  contemplated  changes  in  farm  business 
as  a  result  of  the  defense  program. 

In  regard  to  the  farm-labor  shortage 
growing  out  of  the  defense  program,  Mr. 
Hill  says: 

"As  early  as  July  1940  many  farmers  be- 
gan to  sense  the  coming  difficulties  in  the 
supply  of  farm  labor.  The  demand  for  farm 
labor  for  the  year  remained  about  the 
same,  but  the  supply  began  fast  to  diminish 
to  the  extent  that  the  supply  became  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand.  This  trend 
has  continued,  until  in  July  1941,  the  latest 
data  available,  the  ratio  of  the  supply  to 
demand  was  50.7  percent  of  normal.  Ac- 
cording to  Crops  and  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  situ- 
ation in  Michigan  was  the  worst  in  the 
United  States    *    *  *." 

"Michigan  farmers  are  attempting  to  carry 
on  and  do  their  part  in  the  food-production 
program  by  many  different  means,  some  of 
which  are  as  follows:  (i)  Increased  mech- 
anization of  their  farms  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing labor  requirements;  (2)  by  work- 
ing harder  and  longer  hours;  (3)  more 
help  on  the  farm  by  the  family;  (4)  more 
exchange  of  work  between  neighbors;  and 
(5)  making  more  efficient  use  of  hired 
labor    *    *  *r 

Among  the  12  exhibits  submitted  to  the 
committee  from  various  sources  not  rep- 
resented by  witnesses  are:  Illegal  Transpor- 
tation of  Sugar  Beet  Workers  from  Texas 
to  Michigan  and  Ohio  Fields — report  by 
Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  History  of  Sugar 
Beet  Labor  in  Michigan — report  by  Labor 
Division,  Farm  Security  Administration; 
Agricultural  Migration  to  Michigan — report 
by  Agricultural  Field  Staff,  Select  Commit- 
tee Investigating  National  Defense  Migra- 
tion; Migration  Problems  of  Farm  Families 
Due  to  Defense  Activities  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio — report  by  P.  G  Beck,  director.  Region 
III,  Farm  Security  Administration. 


The  Agricultural  Industry.  De- 
Witt  C.  Wing.  New  York,  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  1941.   61  pp. 

"  'The  Agricultural  Industry'  comprises 
one  of  the  40  major  industries  discussed 
and   analyzed   in   The  Development  of 


American  Industries,  Revised  Edition,  a 
book  planned  and  edited  by  John  George 
Glover  and  WilUam  Bouck  Cornell  *  *  *." 

This  attractively  written,  compact  dis- 
cussion of  the  agricultural  industry  con- 
tains a  great  many  "facts  and  figures."  It 
touches  briefly  on  the  early  history  of  agri- 
culture, listing  women  as  the  first  farmers. 
It  discusses  increased  mechanization,  lists 
the  preludes  to  organizations  of  farmers, 
describes  agriculture  after  the  first  World 
War,  and  lists  major  farm  legislation  after 
1932.  Description  is  included  of  the  pro- 
gram for  range  conservation,  and  the  work 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  United 
States  Departmient  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Food  Stamp  Plan  is  set  forth. 


194 1  Supplement  to  State  For- 
est Tax  Law  Digest  of  1939.  Louis 
S.  Murphy.  Forest  Taxation  In- 
quiry. Washington,  D.  C,  194 1. 
8  pp.  Processed. 

This  supplement  Usts  digests  of  new 
and  amended  laws,  gives  selected  provi- 
sions of  special  forest  tax  laws,  and  dis- 
cusses potential  and  actual  application  of 
current  forest  tax  laws. 


A  Selected  Bibliography  on  the 
Economics  of  Forestry  in  the 
United  States.  Alf  Z.  Nelson. 
Washington,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Division  of  Forest  Economics,  194 1. 
172  pp.  Processed. 

Prepared  in  response  to  a  long-felt  need 
for  a  comprehensive  bibliography  covering 
the  literature  relating  to  the  economics  of 
forestry,  this  compilation  is  designed  also 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  general  references  relating 
to  the  subject  and  references  to  bibliog- 
raphies deaUng  with  some  phase  of  forest 
economics,  secdons  are  devoted  to  refer- 
ences reladng  to  education  and  research  in 
forest  economics,  forest  communities,  the 
economic  importance  and  scope  of  public 
and  private  forestry,  forest  regulation,  for- 
est resources,  ownership  of  forest  lands, 
transportation,  and  many  others. 
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We  have  learned  too  well  that  social  problems  and  economic 
problems  are  not  separate  watertight  compartments  in  the  inter- 
national field  any  more  than  in  the  national  sphere.  In  inter- 
national, as  in  national  a'Qairs,  economic  policy  can  no  longer 
be  an  end  unto  itself  alone.  It  is  merely  a  means  for  achieving 
social  objectives. 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
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WE  AMERICANS  ARE 

Pioneering  once  more 

By  EMILY  C.  DAVIS.  The  war  is  giving  new  lessons  in  old 
principles — waste  not,  want  not;  physical  fitness;  the  value  of 
planning  and  budgets.    That  is  good  for  all  of  us. 


ONE  OF  the  notable  de- 
velopments of  this  war  is 
that  Americans  are  pio- 
neering again.    On  farms 


and  in  villages  (and  in  cities,  too) 
you  and  I  and  the  neighbors  are  be- 
ginning to  adopt  new  patterns  of 
living,  to  fight  through  the  mid- 
twentieth-century  crisis. 

List  current  trends  too  briefly,  and 
the  result  looks  fairly  startling — as 
though  the  United  States  were  being 
flashed  back,  not  to  horse  and  buggy 
days,  but  all  the  way  to  the  covered 
wagon — 

Getting  up  earlier,  to  use  light 
from  the  sun  .  .  . 

Giving  great  care  to  possessions, 
because  buying  can't  be  taken  for 
granted  .  .  . 

Using  substitutes  resourcefully  .  .  . 

Walking  more  .  .  .  sharing  trans- 
portation .  .  .  renovating  .  .  .  try- 
ing new^  things  and  learning  new 
things  .  .  . 


How  much  of  the  "covered  wag- 
on" is  there  in  this  pioneering  of  '42? 

Not  a  great  deal,  actually.  When 
you  have  a  chance  to  hear  home 
economists,  Extension  workers,  and 
other  farm  and  home  specialists  talk 
about  what's  ahead,  you  realize  that 
America  is  not  going  back  to  the 
horse  and  huggy  era,  nor  "back"  to 
anything  old,  except  perhaps  to  re- 
gain the  pioneer  spirit  that  meant 
resourcefulness  and  self-reliance.  It 
does  seem  rather  likely  that  wartime 
experiences  will  stiffen  some  wxaker 
personalities  into  semisturdy  oaks,  at 
least;  while  sturdy  oaks  become  real 
towers  of  strength.  In  the  language 
of  our  time,  pioneers  can  take  it. 

But  the  pioneering  itself  in  this 
era  is  all  new,  and  in  some  ways 
as  streamlined  as  our  fighting  planes. 
And  mainly  the  streamlining — 
which  smooths  away  knotty  places 
and  makes  for  progress — depends  on 
this:  Science  and  all  modern  facili- 
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ties  for  spreading  scientific  informa- 
tion are  at  the  service  of  America 
now,  as  it  changes  its  patterns  of 
living. 

At  the  Outlook  Conference  in  Jan- 
uary, the  point  was  made  that 
through  the  Extension  Service  eco- 
nomic information  reaches  about 
4,000,000  farm  families  yearly. 
There  is  one  streamlining  agent. 
Radio,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  pub- 
lications of  the  Department  are 
others.  Scientific  research  in  labora- 
tories and  experimental  farms  is  pro- 
ducing answers  to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  Americans  ask  now — ques- 
tions about  nutrition,  comparative 
values  and  usefulness  of  materials, 
how  to  plan  and  renovate  and  save. 

One  fact  in  particular  is  already 
plain.  No  handy  guide  for  wartime 
living  can  be  turned  out,  to  provide 
all  the  answers  for  rural  American 
families  through  a  year  to  come. 
The  United  States  is  too  complex; 
the  international  situation  too  much 
like  a  continuous  series  of  dissolving 
views.  But  scientific  information 
and  suggestions  can  help  with  almost 
every  wartime  living  problem  that 
an  American  family  will  meet. 
Taking  ideas  here  and  there,  each 
family  will  choose  its  own  usable 
pieces  in  jigsaw  puzzle  fashion,  and 
shape  its  own  pattern  for  the  new 
time. 

Effective 

And  right  here,  it  may  be  a  small 
point  but  psychologically  interesting, 
to  note  that  home-management  spe- 
cialists are  talking  a  good  deal  about 
effective  use  of  food  and  other  ma- 
terials. Effective — not  efficient.  The 
latter  word  always  did  suggest  a 
machine-like  precision.  Effectiveness 
is  a  more  human  word,  suggesting 


an  approach  to  life  that  is  alert  and 
fit  and  satisfying. 

About  the  farm  family's  problems 
in  working  out  a  living  scheme  for 
the  war,  here  are  samples  of  trouble- 
smoothing  suggestions  and  informa- 
tion that  home  and  farm  specialists 
are  able  to  offer. 

The  call  for  "A  garden  on  every 
farm"  is  expected  to  yield  about 
5,760,000  Victory  gardens  in  the 
United  States.  For  some  families 
this  gardening  requires  careful  plan- 
ning of  time  and  labor.  Garden 
specialists  have  suggested:  A  Victory 
garden  may  well  be  a  project  of  the 
entire  family,  since  boys  and  girls  can 
help.  The  woman  who  gives  hours 
to  hoeing  and  weeding  may  be  con- 
tributing as  much  to  defense  as  if 
she  volunteered  to  roll  bandages.  If 
seed  of  some  kinds  are  hard  to  get, 
Victory  gardeners  may  want  to  save 
some  of  their  own  good  seed  for 
another  year. 

And  when  the  Victory  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  ripe,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  who  is  to  eat  them — an  im- 
portant recommendation  to  farm 
families  of  America. 

In  households  already  provided 
with  a  well-balanced  diet,  the  ob- 
vious decision  is  to  get  all  the  Victory 
produce  possible  straight  to  market. 
In  past  wars,  that  would  have  been 
the  advice  to  every  gardener  who  was 
growing  more  food  for  his  country. 
But  now  nutrition  science  has  some- 
thing to  say:  It  may  be  just  as 
patriotic,  and  wiser,  for  some  fami- 
lies to  carry  part,  or  all,  of  their 
Victory  garden  yield  to  their  own 
kitchens,  for  their  own  nourishment. 

"We  must  have  durable  people  to 
win  the  war,"  Dr.  Hazel  Stiebeling 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
said  recently. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  America's  farm  families 
eat  enough  to  "get  by"  but  are  not 
suflSciently  well  nourished  to  be 
really  durable.  Many  could  be  bet- 
ter nourished  by  better  management, 
Dr.  Stiebeling  has  pointed  out. 
Their  vegetable  allowance  often  is 
unduly  skimpy — a  weak  point  in 
nutritional  wxll-being.  Larger  and 
more  varied  gardens  are  the  answer. 

Since  tin  is  important  defense 
metal,  and  since  more  fresh  green 
things  will  be  growing  in  farm  gar- 
dens, many  families  may  readjust 
time  budgets  to  allow  for  more 
home  canning. 

A  representative  farm  family — 
Department  of  Agriculture  econo- 
mists like  to  call  such  a  household  the 
V  family  (V  for  Victory) — bought 
100  cans  of  food  in  1941.  That  was 
nearly  2  cans  a  week  for  this  typical 
family  of  four.  The  same  family 
put  up  240  cans  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables at  home,  last  year. 

Mrs.V 

If  Mrs.  V  puts  up  more  food  at 
home,  she  will  not  only  save  tin  for 
the  country  but  also  the  factory 
labor,  machine  use,  transportation, 
and  other  services  that  go  into  pro- 
ducing a  tin  of  food  for  sale  over 
a  counter.  She  will  have  to  plan  her 
way  carefully,  however,  figuring  on 
wartime  complications. 

Pressure  cookers  for  canning  are 
harder  to  obtain,  though  recom- 
mended in  home  canning  as  strongly 
as  ever.  Some  homemakers  will  be 
lending  these  cookers  to  good  neigh- 
bors this  year,  even  though  it  always 
seems  that  every  one  wants  equip- 
i  ment  at  once.  A  solution  for  some 
communities  will  be  a  central  set-up, 
where  groups  may  use  quantity 
equipment  together. 


Prosaic  rings  that  hold  preserving 
jar  tops  tight  have  become  a  war 
problem  for  the  kitchen,  since  they 
are  made  of  strategic  rubber.  Proper 
tightness  of  foods  packed  in  this 
manner  is  highly  important,  and  this 
fact  is  receiving  recognition.  What- 
ever supplies  of  rings  are  available, 
the  rings  are  certainly  objects  to  save 
and  use  gently — as  gently  as  motor- 
ists treat  rubber  tires  these  days. 
Jabbing  a  jar  to  get  it  open  is  reck- 
less, now.  Better  to  use  a  blunt 
implement  and  save  the  ring,  even  if 
it  takes  longer. 

Inventory 

Farm  families  may  have  about  5 
percent  more  money  to  spend  this 
year,  after  taxes  are  paid  and  rising 
prices  are  allowed  for.  So  econ- 
omists now  predict.  But  the  V  fam- 
ily cannot  quickly  tuck  the  surplus 
dollars  into  envelopes  marked  new 
washing  machine,  or  more  clothes 
for  the  children.  Instead,  if  ever 
families  needed  to  inventory  their 
houses  and  farms,  belongings  and 
selves,  to  weigh  merits  of  repairing 
and  renovating,  of  spending  here  and 
saving  there,  this  is  the  time. 

"Changing  conditions  should  not 
discourage  any  farm  family  from 
making  a  spending  plan,"  says  Miss 
Mary  Rokahr,  Extension  Service 
economist.  "It  is  far  better  to  make 
a  plan  and  revise,  to  take  care  of  the 
unexpected,  than  to  have  no  guide 
at  all." 

Miss  Rokahr  further  explains  that 
a  spending  plan  is  something  which 
the  American  family  cannot  expect 
to  acquire  ready-made.  No  two 
families  are  quite  alike. 

The  best  spending  plan  is  home- 
made and  tailored  to  fit  every  person 
and  part  of  the  household.    But — 
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again  information  helps — Miss  Ro- 
kahr  emphasizes  that  making  the 
plan  at  home  does  not  mean  that 
the  family  should  depend  too  heavily 
and  unaided  on  its  own  experiences. 
Many  farm  families  are  getting  a 
great  deal  of  help  from  information 
made  available  by  Extension  agents, 
show^ing  them  hov^  others  make  best 
use  of  their  money. 

Americans  who  are  good  pioneers 
will  be  making  effective  use  of  what 
they  have,  as  well  as  what  they  spend, 
in  months  ahead. 

As  Dr.  Day  Monroe  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  has  put  it, 
"This  year,  everyone  will  be  inter- 
ested in  managing  resources." 

Managing  time  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved.  Dr.  Monroe  calls 
it  a  big  problem,  indeed. 

The  woman  on  a  farm,  she  says, 
faces  the  question:  Just  how  can  I 
do  my  part  to  produce  more  food  for 
the  United  Nations,  produce  and  can 
more  for  my  family,  mend  and  repair 
clothing  and  equipment,  arrange 
some  time  for  Red  Cross  or  other 
community  defense  work,  some  time 
for  play,  so  that  the  family  will  be 
happy — and  still  keep  that  serenity 
that  makes  for  wholesome  family 
life  ?  To  use  time  so  wisely,  w^omen 
on  American  farms  must  be  pretty 
smart,  observes  Dr.  Monroe.  But 
the  expectation  is  that  they  will  find 
the  way. 

Among  specific  points  to  consider 
in  managing  money  resources,  these 
call  for  thought:  How  much  the 
family  can  invest  in  defense  savings 
stamps  or  bonds.  This  will  help  the 
country  and  store  up  savings  for  the 
future.  Whether  to  try  a  longer 
jump  ahead  on  debt  payments. 
Sometimes  this  is  one  foresighted 
way  to  use  increased  income,  pro- 


vided it  does  not  lead  the  family  into 
a  grim  sort  of  living. 

Buying 

Managing  resources  means  good 
buying,  too. 

"It  is  more  important  than  ever  to 
be  a  good  buyer."  Dr.  Monroe 
speaking. 

This  year,  the  good  buyer  will  put 
her  mind  on  comparative  values  and 
he  or  she  will  not  spend  money  for 
things  that  the  family  can  make  or 
remake.  For  example,  with  woolens 
more  difi&cult  to  get,  it  may  become 
worth  while  for  a  woman  to  try  re- 
making a  coat  for  herself  or  young 
daughter — or  to  tackle  the  project 
that  many  women  think  pretty  for- 
midable, of  cutting  new  cloth  to 
make  a  brand  new  coat.  Schools 
for  home  coat  making  have  become 
popular  in  the  past  few  years  in  Ex- 
tension home  demonstration  groups. 
To  help,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics has  turned  out  a  bulletin. 
Coat  Ma\ing  at  Home,  and  also 
charts  for  group  use. 

Managing  resources  these  days  in- 
cludes, very  importantly,  keeping 
equipment  in  repair.  Sewing  ma- 
chine, stove,  and  any  other  equip- 
ment should  be  inspected  and  kept 
in  order.  The  casual  method  of  ex- 
pecting to  have  repairs  done  when 
a  part  gives  way  does  not  always 
turn  out  conveniently,  in  a  war  year. 

And  then,  the  automobile.  To 
keep  it  from  being  the  vanishing 
automobile,  many  a  farm  family, 
and  some  larger  groups,  are  making 
a  radical  change  in  living  plans.  If 
it  saves  car  and  tires,  it's  worth  it, 
many  people  believe.  People  who  a 
few  months  ago  would  have  listened 
indifferently  to  the  most  enthusiastic 
suggestions  for  saving  tires,  gasoline. 
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and  energy  by  doing  errands  with, 
or  for,  neighbors,  now  sre  discover- 
ing for  themselves  that  cooperative 
driving  is  a  good  idea. 

About  58  percent  of  farm  famiUes 
in  the  United  States  drive  passenger 
automobiles.  Solutions  for  lengthen- 
ing the  lifeline  of  the  family  car  in- 
clude walking,  combining  business 
and  pleasure  trips,  driving  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  planning  errands  to 
save  trips,  and  teaming  up  to  share 
transportation.  The  last  two  possi- 
bilities call  for  the  most  ingenuity, 
but  in  many  cases  are  the  most 
satisfactory. 

In  some  neighborhoods  ^  one  house- 
wife now  buys  groceries  for  her  mar- 
keting group,  loading  her  car  and 
delivering  the  purchases.  It  is  more 
work,  yes.  But  when  the  next  2  or 
3  shopping  days  come  around,  it  is 
her  turn  to  stay  at  home  and  get 
service.  This  is  barter  of  time  and 
energy  but  far  from  primitive.  It 
keeps  families  rolling — at  moderate 
tire-saving  speed  of  20  or  30  miles  an 
hour. 

Thinking  twice  before  hopping 
into  the  car  is  going  to  affect  recrea- 
tion customs  in  some  areas.  Neigh- 
bors may  team  up  in  use  of  cars, 
when  boys  and  girls  go  to  the 
movies  now.  More  events  may  cen- 
ter at  the  school  and  church. 

Rural  Massachusetts  has  a  new 
band  of  Extension  Service  Minute 
Men  Knocking  at  doors  to  bring  in- 


Show  me  free  men  anywhere  in 
the  world  and  I  will  show  you 
men  who  live  close  to  the  land. 

— R.  M.  Evans 


formation  from  house  to  house.  It 
is  the  Minute  Man's  Volunteer  job 
to  get  to  15  or  20  families  the  agri- 
cultural and  homemaking  notices 
and  other  news  that  once  were 
learned  by  gatherings. 

Guiding  the  Extension  Service 
Minute  Men  of  each  town  area  is 
a  committee  of  eight,  including  such 
local  officials  as  chairmen  for  civilian 
defense,  for  4-H  clubs,  public  health, 
home  demonstration  work.  A  cen- 
tral Extension  Service  steering  com- 
mittee keeps  the  project  coordinated. 

Through  these  channels,  the  Min- 
ute Man  of  '42  receives  as  much 
agricultural  and  home  making  in- 
formation as  can  be  relayed  by  per- 
sonal contact;  and  traveling  by  car 
or  on  foot,  or  taking  the  short  cut 
of  telephoning,  he  saves  time  and 
tires  for  a  number  of  people. 

Virginia  has  a  different  time  and 
tire  saving  method.  In  pre- World 
War  days,  a  Virginia  farmer  might 
take  in  a  poultry  meeting  on  Tues- 
day, and  his  wife  might  attend  a 
canning  session  on  Thursday,  while 
other  timely  attractions  vied  for  at- 
tention along  the  week. 

Now  district  and  state  extension 
workers  have  evolved  a  plan  where- 
by a  family  can  go  to  one  meeting  a 
month,  traveling  together,  and  re- 
turn with  timely  information  for  the 
whole  month  ahead.  This  arrange- 
ment includes  meetings  for  4-H  club 
boys  and  girls,  and  demonstrations 
and  talks  and  conferences  for  the 
adults. 

State  after  State  is  attacking  the 
transportation  and  time  problem  for 
farm  families,  in  its  way.  People 
of  rural  communities  may  miss  con- 
tacts of  more  frequent  meetings,  but 
they  will  not  feel  isolated  according 
to  simplifying  and  streamlining 
processes  worked  out  for  them. 
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OF  THE  Nature  of 

Science  and  Politics 

By  ARTHUR  P.  CHEW.  The  conclusion  of  this  provocative 
paper  is:  ''There  is  no  call  for  science  to  be  superior.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  cannot  supplant  the  politician!' 


EVERY  ONCE  in  a 
while,  these  days,  some- 
body brings  up  the  prob- 
lem of  science  and  so- 


ciety— how  to  make  politics  more 
scientific.  The  question  is  new  and 
urgent,  although  science  surely  is 
not  new,  nor  is  human  society;  nor 
is  their  interaction  new. 

Yet  there  is  a  relatively  new  factor 
in  the  relationship  that  makes  it 
tenfold  more  important.  This  in- 
gredient is  the  utilization  of  science 
by  society  as  a  unit,  through  its  po- 
litical instrumentalities,  rather  than 
simply  by  individuals.  Especially  in 
wartime  is  social  (rather  than  indi- 
vidual) man  the  user  of  science 
equally  in  industry  and  in  agri- 
culture. 

Formerly,  the  scientist  handed  his 
results  to  the  individual — take  it  or 
leave  it.  Now,  more  and  more,  he 
has  to  proffer  his  findings  to  the 
community,  the  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion, because  often  only  the  collec- 
tivity can  use  them.  But  scientific 
findings  never  cover  the  entire  field 
of  public  action;  they  have  to  be 
mixed  with  nonscientific  materials, 
in  a  combination  that  may  be  sur- 
prising. 

Our  interest  in  the  blend  has 
anxiety  in  it.    Employ  it  we  must. 


Our  job  is  to  make  as  good  a  blend 
as  possible,  even  though  we  have 
doubts,  complex  and  obscure  but 
practical  and  pressing:  What  is  the 
proper  scope  of  science  in  politics? 
What  is  its  relation  to  unscientific 
knowledge  ?  What  defines  the 
boundary  ?  And  is  the  line  fixed  or 
flexible?  These  questions  concern 
the  very  nature  of  science  and  of 
politics;  in  wartime  they  deserve 
closer  attention  than  they  get. 

Two  small  obstacles  we  can  easily 
clear  away.  One  is  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  need  to  woriy  because 
science  penetrates  deeper  into  politics 
every  day.  But  this  tells  nothing  as 
to  whether  science  is  catching  up 
with  politics;  perhaps  political  ques- 
tions are  multiplying  faster  than  the 
scientific  answers.  So  let  us  not  rest 
content  with  fatuous  optimism. 

The  other  obstacle,  diametric  to 
undue  pessimism,  holds  that  the 
mass  mind  is  not  scientific  and  will 
always  cry  for  miracles.  But  every- 
one is  scientific  and  rational  to  some 
extent;  on  the  other  hand,  even 
scientists  are  often  superstitious  or 
credulous  or  illogical  outside  their 
specialties.  Scientists  admit  it  read- 
ily. More  science  in  society  is  not 
a  matter  simply  of  turning  govern- 
ment over  to  an  intellectual  aris- 
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tocracy.  No  such  elite  exists.  The 
progress  of  science  is  inseparable 
from  the  progress  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  much  greater  difHculty. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  questions 
science  cannot  answer,  since  these 
are  also  the  questions  of  greatest 
moment.  Science  cannot  tell  the 
statesman  w^hat  to  do  about  religion, 
ethics,  finance  and  economics,  class 
conflict,  race  relationships,  strategic 
boundaries,  diplomacy,  and  war. 
This  is  mainly  why  we  do  not  have 
scientific  government.  Science  does 
not  know  how  to  govern;  it  does  not 
even  know  what  government  should 
try  to  do. 

Borderline 

In  many  things,  of  course,  it 
knows  more  than  politics  applies. 
The  fact  that  it  does  not  know 
everything  should  not  stop  us  from 
using  what  it  does  know.  But  will 
it  ever  know  the  answers  to  the 
questions  above  mentioned?  Per- 
haps there  is  a  borderline  that 
science  can  never  pass.  Some  of  its 
present  limitations  may  prove  to  be 
permanent.  There  may  be  a  per- 
petual division  of  labor  between 
science  and  politics,  in  which  event 
we  must  hasten  to  grasp  the  nature 
of  it. 

Perhaps  we  can  get  a  glimpse 
from  the  commonplace  that  each 
science  deals  with  an  abstraction, 
with  a  selected  part  of  life,  rather 
than  with  life  as  a  whole.  Chem- 
ists, physicists,  biologists,  and  econ- 
omists withdraw  their  facts  and  even 
themselves  from  the  world.  They 
do  so  for  economy  and  convenience. 
Moreover,  the  sum  of  the  parts  ab- 
stracted does  not  make  the  whole. 
There  are  many  parts  still  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  many  still  unknown. 


Also,  we  have  no  superscience, 
which  can  fit  Humpty-Dumpty  to- 
gether again.  Yet  politics  must  deal 
with  the  w^hole  of  life.  Ii  must  deal 
with  what  science  cannot  explain  as 
well  as  with  what  it  can  explain. 
This  is  not  to  its  discredit.  There 
is  no  option.  In  many  matters 
politics  must  act  with  proofs  or 
without  proofs,  often  in  fields  where 
the  very  nature  of  science  holds  it 
back. 

Political  action  must  often  be 
taken  with  the  results  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods.  This  Nation  is  taking 
such  action  now.  Forecasts  are  im- 
possible for  lack  of  facts.  There  is 
no  time  for  elaborate  inductions 
when  crisis  comes,  or  war.  Such 
issues  transcend  the  sphere  of  each 
separate  science  and  even  of  all  the 
sciences  together.  They  make  the 
statesman  impatient  of  the  scientist, 
with  his  cautious  plodding.  Any 
fire  extinguisher  is  better  when  the 
house  burns  than  the  ideal  one 
which  as  yet  does  not  exist.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  politics  begin 
where  science  ends — in  the  realm  of 
things  still  uncertain,  where  it  is 
necessary  not  to  wait  and  see  but  to 
act  and  see.  Politics,  in  short,  is 
action,  whereas  science  is  contempla- 
tion. Moreover,  the  political  action 
takes  place  in  a  sphere  where  wait- 
ing is  often  impossible. 

Between  the  calm  of  science  and 
the  heat  of  politics  there  is  a  con- 
flict. Science  should  not  remain 
aloof,  with  curled  lip.  The  fact 
that  science  cannot  prove  everything 
does  not  mean  it  can  prove  nothing. 
It  has  a  contribution  to  make  to 
politics.  But  this  contribution  is  not 
its  Olympian  calm.  When  the  time 
for  action  comes  the  time  has  passed 
for  emotionless  reflection. 
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There  is  no  scientific  warrant  for 
Hitler's  ideas.  In  sheer  destructive- 
ness,  nevertheless,  they  have  been 
effective.  Hitler  reveals  his  secrets 
in  Mein  Kampj:  Never  confuse  the 
masses  vjixh  too  many  ideas;  tar 
all  your  opponents  w^ith  the  same 
brush;  lump  them  together  for  at- 
tack and  punishment;  provide  out- 
lets for  hatred;  use  force  along  v^ith 
speech;  proscribe  a  group  and  then 
enlarge  it  to  include  everyone  you 
don't  like.  This  is  an  art,  though 
to  be  sure  a  black  art,  of  social 
psychology.  Not  his  victories  over 
foreigners  but  over  Germans  are 
Hitler's  main  achievement  He  has 
won  the  masses  over  from  revolu- 
tion to  conquest — switched  them 
from  Marx  to  Mars.  There  must  be 
logic  in  the  process  somewhere;  but 
it  is  a  political  rather  than  a  scien- 
tific logic.  To  combat  it  we  must 
know  its  essence. 

Hitler  offers  the  lure  of  conquest, 
with  every  German  a  sharer  in  the 
profits  of  rapine  and  extermination. 
Simultaneously,  he  declares  that 
wars  are  not  won  by  volunteers;  if 
the  soldier  fights  he  may  die;  but 
if  he  flees  he  will  surely  die.  Bait 
and  bullying  go  together.  Germany 
enslaves  itself,  along  with  its  vic- 
tims; so  the  technique  cannot  last 
forever.  There  is  a  policy  in  it, 
nevertheless,  that  we  must  study; 
and  study  of  it  by  the  purely  scien- 
tific method  will  hardly  do.  There 
is  no  time  for  that:  We  must  have 
our  own  effective  wartime  blend  of 
science  and  politics  and  we  must 
have  it  quickly. 

Where  is  the  pure  science  that  can 
handle  the  wartime  labor  question, 
the  farm  question,  the  price  ques- 
tion, and  the  military  question?  In 
each  of  these  matters  government 
has  to  determine  not  merely  what 


is  advisable  but  what  is  practicable. 
It  has  to  make  decisions  largely  in 
the  absence  of  scientific  data.  More- 
over, in  domestic  questions  the  issue 
is  frequently  not  between  right  and 
wrong  but  between  equal  rights. 
Labor,  for  example,  wants  the  union 
shop,  as  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
collective  bargaining.  Government 
on  the  other  hand,  though  it  favors 
unionism,  cannot  ignore  the  rights 
of  employers,  or  forget  the  Nation's 
stake  in  the  controversy.  There  is 
no  science  that  can  tell  it  exactly 
what  to  do.  Politics  must  decide, 
on  views  broader  than  those  of  all 
the  sciences  put  together. 

Force 

It  is  a  task  of  politics,  in  which 
science  can  help  little,  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  class  and  Nation. 
Some  philosophies  make  class  war 
the  means  of  progress.  They  preach 
defeatism,  and  invite  conquest  as 
the  basis  for  uprisings.  It  can  be 
disastrous  for  classes  to  put  their  in- 
terests above  those  of  the  Nation; 
but  bitterness  may  make  them  do  so. 

The  most  terrible  examples  are 
Spain  and  France,  where  civil  strife 
continued  with  the  invader  at  the 
gates.  Why  civil  strife  should  stop 
when  foreign  war  begins  is  obvious. 
With  the  foreigner  in,  domestic 
politics  is  out;  the  invader  settles 
everything — in  blood.  When  classes 
that  do  not  trust  each  other  keep 
on  fighting  with  the  invader  near, 
the  remedy  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesman,  rather  than  the  probing 
of  the  scientist. 

There  is  a  final  difference  still 
between  science  and  politics.  Science 
can  only  use  persuasion;  politics  has 
force  besides  at  its  disposal.  Though 
a  last  resort,  force  can  never  be  re- 
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nounced  in  politics.    How  to  use  it 

well  is  a  question  of  judgment, 
rather  than  of  scientific  analysis. 

Only  in  Utopia  will  torce  be  ab- 
sent. For  proof  we  have  only  to 
note  the  behavior  of  formerly  op- 
pressed people.  Frequently  they 
jump  at  once  on  someone  else.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  cite  examples, 
but  they  abound.  Oppressed  peoples 
sometimes  demand  an  empire  when 
what  they  need  is  an  umpire.  Force 
may  be  necessary  to  restrain  them. 
Force  is  necessary  also  to  protect 
property,  even  collective  property. 
Marauders  must  be  barred  from 
Utopia.  But  we  have  no  science  of 
force — no  scientific  guide  to  its  in- 
evitable use  in  politics. 

This  is  not  to  disparage  science, 
but  simply  to  recognize  that  its 
function  differs  from  that  of  politics. 
Science  can  merely  discuss  many 
questions  with  regard  to  which  poli- 
tics must  act,  among  them  some  of 
the  livest  topics  of  the  day,  such  as 
the  implications  of  ecoi^omic  plan- 
ning. Many  people  suppose,  be- 
cause economic  planning  has  grown 
under  dictatorships,  that  dictatorship 
is  its  necessary  basis;  others  say  it 
is  equally  compatible  with  democ- 
racy. We  cannot  refer  the  matter 
to  a  panel  of  anthropologists,  psy- 
chologists, economists,  and  political 
scientists;  it  presses  too  urgently  for 
action.  So  the  statesman  has  to 
take  a  chance,  and  declare  his  faith 
that  a  public  ordering  of  many 
things  in  agriculture,  industry,  labor, 


Hope  rules  a  land  j  or  ever  green. 

— ^Wordsworth 


and  finance  will  not  destroy  our 
freedom. 

Or  take  the  still  more  vital  ques- 
tions that  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  peace- table,  the  ques- 
tions of  national  boundaries,  of 
international  agreements,  of  arma- 
ments, and  of  political  institutions? 
They  are  essentially  political  ques- 
tions. Scientists  may  not  like  what 
the  statesmen  do;  but  can  they  agree 
themselves?  No;  because  the  ques- 
tions involved  transcend  their  sphere. 
Some  distant  future  may  make  a 
scientific  blueprint  for  all  human- 
ity; we  cannot  do  it  now^  Yet  men 
will  shortly  be  assembling  with 
world-plans  in  view.  Part  of  their 
job  will  draw  on  science,  part  of  it 
will  not.  Science  should  acknowl- 
edge the  fact,  and  not  sulk  in  its 
tent. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  spheres  of  sci- 
ence and  of  politics  are  different; 
in  fact  they  scarcely  overlap.  Where 
science  deals  with  parts,  politics 
deals  with  wholes.  Where  science 
w^orks  with  facts,  principles,  and 
proofs,  politics  often  has  to  proceed 
with  supposition,  guessv/ork,  and 
dark  uncertainty.  It  is  worth  re- 
peating that  this  is  not  to  its  dis- 
credit; it  has  no  choice  Further- 
more, where  science  can  only  per- 
suade, politics  can  add  force  to  per- 
suasion and  frequently  it  must  do  so. 
Its  very  nature  is  action,  whereas 
science  does  not  have  to  act  at  all. 
This  is  why,  in  the  gravest  matters, 
politics  turns  in  vain  to  science. 
Along  with  matters  that  are  within 
the  scope  of  science  it  has  to  reckon 
also  with  many  matters  that  are  not, 
with  no  excuse  whatever  for  mark- 
ing time.  There  is  no  call  for  sci- 
ence to  be  superior.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  cannot  supplant 
the  politician. 
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AGRICULTURAL  Planning 
Gears  for  the  War 

By  BUSHROD  W.  ALLIN.  How  agricultural  planning  com- 
mittees have  come  to  the  aid  of  farm  families  displaced  by  the 
movement  of  military  establishments  and  war  industries  to 
rural  areas. 


THE  TIME:  January 
1942.  The  place:  70,000 
acres  of  land  in  Kentucky. 
Five  hundred  farm  fami- 
lies are  living  on  the  land.  You 
can  hear  the  snort  of  the  tractor. 

Now  it's  February.  The  place  is 
is  the  same.  But  on  the  land  where 
500  farm  families  scratched  a  living, 
thousands  of  soldiers  are  engaged  in 
drills  and  maneuvers.  You  can 
hear  them  shooting. 

The  area  has  been  acquired  by  the 
War  Department. 

What  happened  to  these  500  farm 
families?  Where  did  they  go? 
Who  helped  the  needy  ones  move? 
Where  did  they  store  their  equip- 
ment and  supplies?  How  did  they 
find  new  farms?  What  about  the 
sick  and  infirm  among  them? 

Enter  agricultural  planning.  Un- 
der the  leadership  cf  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  representa- 
tives of  15  State,  Federal,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  met  in  Lexington  to 
map  plans  to  help  those  farm  fami- 
lies. Each  agency  promised  to  do 
its  share,  pending  the  time  that  the 
dislocated  families  are  paid  for  the 
land  and  buildings  and  crops.  And 
hard  on  the  heels  of  their  pledges. 


each  agency  rolled  up  its  sleeves  and 
went  to  work. 

The  State  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  surveyed  the  area  through- 
out the  State  for  all  farms  and  homes 
to  which  the  families  could  move — 
temporarily  or  permanently.  They 
also  made  a  survey  of  farmers  who 
wanted  tenants  or  sharecroppers  and 
set  up  a  file  which  was  available  to 
all  the  families.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  offered  to  appraise 
farms  which  the  families  were  in- 
terested in  buying. 

The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, together  with  local  welfare 
agencies,  made  grants  and  loans  to 
the  neediest  families.  The  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  made  a  number  of 
houses  available  to  the  farmers.  The 
Work  Projects  Administration  of- 
fered to  build  tent  platforms  if  they 
were  needed. 

A  concerted  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  at  fair  prices  all  types  of 
vehicles  needed  for  moving.  The 
Employment  Service  undertook  to 
find  farm  work  -for  those  who 
wanted  it  and  to  locate  jobs  as  war 
workers  in  nearby  cities  for  those 
who  preferred  them.  The  Red  Cross 
helped  to  move  the  sick  and  infirm 
people  from  the  area. 
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To  boot,  all  these  agencies  and 
several  more  set  up  an  office  nearby 
to  work  with  the  War  Department 
in  every  way  they  could-  before  and 
after  the  dislocation. 

What  is  happening  in  i  hat  locality 
in  Kentucky  is  happening,  with 
variations,  throughout  the  country. 
Tn  area  after  area,  the  Army  is  mov- 
ing in,  farm  families  are  moving 
out. 

Take  the  work  of  county  agricul- 
tural planning  committees  in  three 
Indiana  counties  when  the  War 
Department  announced  plans  for 
developing  an  ordnance  proving 
ground  there. 

Speed 

The  announcement  was  made  be- 
fore a  join':  meeting  of  agricultural 
agency  representatives  and  the  chair- 
men of  county  and  township  agricul- 
tural planning  committees  in  the 
counties  involved.  Forty-eight  hours 
later,  members  of  the  planning  com- 
mittees had  visited  all  the  families 
in  the  area,  to  give  information  and 
advice  and  to  ward  off  any  con- 
fusion from  unfounded  rumors. 

Public  meetings  were  held.  Cir- 
cular letters  w^ere  sent  to  each  fam- 
ily. Information  was  given  as  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  area,  the 
methods  to  be  used  in  its  acquisi- 
tion, the  date  of  evacuation,  and  the 
rights  of  tenants  and  owners. 
Stressed  above  all  was  the  maxim: 
Cooperate  with  your  Government. 

Central  information  offices  were 
set  up  by  agricultural  agencies  in 
each  county.  There  farm  families 
could  apply  for  further  information, 
advice,  or  help.  Surveys  were  made 
in  the  adjoining  towns  and  counties 
to  locate  farms  for  rent  or  sale,  as 
well  as  available  storag-^  and  hous- 
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ing  facilities  for  livestock,  feed,  and 
machinery.  Planning  committees 
gathered  information  on  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  each  family,  and  re- 
ferred them  to  the  agency  most 
likely  to  be  able  to  help. 

Another  example  of  planning  in 
action  comes  from  a  place  in  West 
Virginia,  w^here  the  Army  approved 
a  site  for  a  munitions  plant. 

Upon  receiving  official  notice  that 
the  site  had  been  approved,  local  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  agricul- 
tural agencies  called  on  every  family 
before  summoning  a  general  agri- 
cultural planning  meeting.  Those 
at  the  meeting — 31  persons  repre- 
senting 12  farm  groups — moved  to 
organize  as  a  permanent  agricultural 
planning  committee,  in  order  to  deal 
with  other  problems  after  they  had 
solved  the  one  at  hand.  Five  sub- 
committees were  then  set  up  and 
started  working. 

The  central  information  clearance 
subcommittee  was  charged  with 
spreading  authoritative  information 
among  the  families,  giving  reports 
to  newspapers  about  activities  of  the 
planning  committee,  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  War  Department  for 
information  as  to  the  date  of  evacua- 
tion, acquisition  procedure,  and 
provisions  for  compensation. 

The  farm  and  residence  listing 
subcommittee  locates,  lists,  and 
makes  known  to  the  displaced  fam- 
ilies all  farms  and  homes  available 
for  rent  or  sale  in  the  area.  The 
labor  subcommittee  works  out  sound 
plans  for  the  use  of  available  labor 
supply  in  agriculture  and  industry. 
Help  will  be  given  the  displaced 
families  in  finding  jobs  in  the  plant 
if  they  so  desire.  And  youths  not 
interested  in  farming  will  be  en- 
couraged to  take  training  courses  to 
fit  them  for  jobs  in  the  new  plant. 
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Further  Planning 

The  agricultural  defense  subcom- 
mittee works  closely  with  the  county 
war  board  in  the  production  goals, 
farm  machinery  repairs,  and  other 
wartime  campaigns.  The  housing 
and  public  services  subcommittee 
will  locate  housing  facilities  for  in- 
coming workers.  If  needed,  it  will 
locate  and  arrange  for  temporary 
storage  of  machinery  and  feed  and 
temporary  care  of  livestock  for  the 
displaced  families.  It  is  also  study- 
ing the  effects  of  the  location  of  the 
plant  upon  schools,  roads,  water  and 
food  supplies,  and  sewage  facilities 
with  an  eye  to  planning  for  needed 
adjustments.  Although  no  families 
have  yet  been  required  to  move  off 
the  site,  they  will  be  well  prepared 
to  do  so  when  the  time  comes. 

For  73  families  once  living  in  the 
area  taken  over  for  a  proving 
ground  expansion  project  in  Mary- 
land, moving  day  arrived  earlier  this 
year.  Before  it  came,  hov^ever,  tech- 
nicians of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  interviewed  each  family 
to  get  information  as  to  the  specific 
help  required.  On  the  basis  of  this 
data,  each  agency  undertook  respon- 
sibility for  aiding  those  families 
which  it  was  in  a  position  to  help 
most  effectively.  Result:  Within  2 
months,  all  73  families  had  left  the 
area  and  nearly  all  had  relocated  on 
farms  or  found  other  jobs. 

Nebraska 

Let's  skip  to  a  county  in  Nebraska 
for  our  next  example.  Soon  after 
the  War  Department  announced 
that  a  bomb  loading  piiint  was  to 
be  constructed  there,  the  county 
agricultural  planning  committee  met 
to  work  out  a  program  for  helping 
the  farm  families  then  living  on  the 


tract.  Letters  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  planning  com- 
mittee were  promptly  sent  to  the 
farmers  in  the  area,  telling  them 
that  a  representative  of  the  com- 
mittee would  call  in  a  few  days. 
Through  personal  interviews,  a  sur- 
vey was  then  conducted  to  determine 
the  needs  of  each  family. 

Results  of  the  survey  indicated 
that  of  the  iii  famiUes,  15  planned 
to  quit  farming  when  they  moved, 
and  96  wanted  to  find  other  farms. 
Of  this  number,  17  families  asked 
for  financial  help;  65  needed  only 
supervisory  help  and  information  as 
to  available  farms;  and  the  rest  were 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  with 
no  outside  help. 

The  county  agricultural  planning 
committee  sent  letters  to  all  county 
agents  in  nearby  counties  asking 
each  agent  to  report  any  farms  for 
lease  or  sale  in  his  county.  A  list  of 
available  farms  was  then  compiled, 
and  the  planning  committee  is  now 
taking  further  action  to  help  the 
displaced  families  to  move. 

Similar  housing  surveys  were  also 
made  by  agricultural  planning  com- 
mittees in  12  counties  in  Alabama 
when  a  number  of  war  industries 
moved  there;  in  four  Virginia  coun- 
ties, and  in  various  counties  in  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  Indiana.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  surveys — similar  to 
those  used  by  planning  committees 
in  areas  acquired  by  the  Army — has 
been  to  develop  plans  for  the  loca- 
tion of  housing  for  workers  in  war 
industries  being  developed  in  rural 
areas. 

Seventy-one  houses  were  con- 
structed in  a  Virginia  community  on 
the  basis  of  a  survey  by  the  county 
agricultural  planning  committees. 
The  houses  were  built  on  land 
leased  from  farmers,  with  the  under- 
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standing  that  the  leases  would  end, 
and  the  houses  would  be  bought  by 
the  farmers,  when  they  were  no 
longer  required  to  house  workers  in 
the  war  plant. 

A  noteworthy  part  of  the  plan- 
ning committees'  work  in  one  part 
of  Alabama  was  a  survey  of  man- 
power available  for  employment  in 
the  war  industries  being  established 
there.  Nearly  30,000  families  were 
visited  in  one  week,  and  the  occupa- 
tional skills  of  those  available  for 
employment  were  classified  so  that 
needed  workers  could  be  obtained 
quickly. 

In  a  county  in  Texa'^,  the  agri- 
cultural planning  committee  helped 
organize  a  farmers'  cooperative  to 


supply  locally  grown  farm  products 
to  a  nearby  army  camp.  The  com- 
mittee started  work  on  this  project 
in  January  1941,  and  by  June  a 
building  had  been  erected  for  the 
co-op's  business.  Planning  commit- 
tees in  a  North  Carolina  county  and 
in  several  Massachusetts  counties 
have  developed  similar  programs. 

A  Massachusetts  National  Guard 
Camp  was  to  be  enlarged  after  being 
taken  over  by  the  Army.  People 
feared  that  some  good  farm  land 
might  be  included  in  the  enlarged 
site.  Accordingly,  ihe  planning  com- 
mittee furnished  data  on  types  of 
land  in  the  county  to  Army  officials, 
and  the  Army  acquired  land  less 
productive  agricultural  land. 


If  there  were  as  many  people  per  square  mile  throughout  the  whole 
United  States  as  there  are  in  Rhode  Island — 668 — the  nation's  population 
would  equal  the  present  population  of  the  whole  world. 

The  average  cost  of  sugar  used  by  United  States  food  factories  is  ^Yz 
cents  a  pound.  The  food  industries  in  1939  paid  $211,000,000  for  4,634 
million  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  Missouri  mule  is  losing  out  to  power  machinery  in  his  home  State 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  year. 

American  wineries  used  1,269,588,774  pounds  of  grapes  to  produce 
82,308,724  gallons  of  wine  in  1939.  They  paid  $9,212,201  for  these  grapes, 
or  an  average  of  seven  cents  a  pound. 

There  are  561,000  stores  in  the  United  States,  or  i  for  every  235  persons. 

Cigarette  makers  use  more  than  20,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  a  year. 

Of  every  $100  spent  in  retail  stores  in  1939,  $24.20  was  in  food  stores. 
Total  sales  of  food  stores  exceeded  $10,000,000,000  in  that  year,  an  increase 
of  21  percent  over  1935. 

The  town  of  Rattlesnake,  Fla.,  earns  its  livelihood  largely  by  canning 
rattlesnake  meat  and  converting  other  parts  of  the  reptile  into  medical 
preparations  and  leather. 
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THE  25th  Anniversary 
OF  Federal  Land  Banks 

By  GEORGE  H.  THOMSON.  What  a  2yyear-old  institution 
has  done  to  lower  interest  rates,  stabilize  agriculture,  and  increase 
farm  ownership  is  told  in  this  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Federal  land  ban\s. 


RURAL  AMERICA  has 
been  served  for  25  years 
by  the  Federal  land  banks. 
The  Federal  Land  Bank 


of  Wichita  was  granted  a  charter 
March  i,  191 7;  on  April  3  the  last 
of  the  12  banks  were  chartered. 
The  Pawnee  County  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  at  Larned,  Kans., 
the  first  in  the  United  States,  was 
chartered  on  March  27,  19 17. 

Today  approximately  600,000  Fed- 
eral land  bank  loans  are  outstand- 
ing, totaling  nearly  $1,800,000,000. 
This  represents  26  percent  of  the 
United  States  farm  mortgage  debt. 
In  their  25  years,  the  banks  have 
loaned  $3,261,000,000,  and  as  agents 
of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
since  1933  have  loaned  $1,069,000,000 
more.  Together  land  bank  and 
Commissioner  loans  now  outstand- 
ing account  for  36  percent  of  agri- 
culture's mortgage  indebtedness. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  on 
July  17,  19 1 6,  by  President  Wilson, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
12  banks  and  a  necessary  number  of 
national  farm  loan  associations  to  be 
supervised  by  a  Federal  farm  loan 
board  in  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 
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This  act  was  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  study  and  struggle 
by  farmers  to  obtain  a  system  of 
mortgage  credit  devoted  exclusively 
to  agriculture.  Back  in  1908  the 
Country  Life  Commission  appointed 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
found  a  "lack  of  any  adequate  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  credit  whereby 
a  farmer  may  readily  secure  loans 
on  fair  terms." 

It  was  noted  further  that  banking 
systems  of  the  time  tended  to  take 
money  out  of  the  rural  areas  and 
make  it  available  to  town  and 
city  interests.  American  diplomats 
abroad  reported  on  European  credit 
systems  in  191 2  at  the  request  of 
President  Taft;  the  Republican, 
Democratic,  and  Progressive  party 
platforms  of  that  year  contained 
rural  credit  planks;  and  in  1913  two 
commissions  went  to  Europe  to 
study  rural  credit.  Thirty-two  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate  of  the  63rd  Congress  and 
78  measures  in  the  House.  No 
action  was  taken  on  any  of  them. 

Then  came  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  of  19 16.  Besides  provid- 
ing for  the  land  banks,  with  loans 
to  be  made  through  cooperative  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations  on  first 
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mortgages  from  funds  obtained 
through  the  sale  of  bonds,  it  pro- 
vided for  joint  stock  land  banks  to 
be  privately  capitalized.  This  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween those  who  believed  in  a  Fed- 
erally sponsored  system  and  those 
who  thought  that  private  interests 
could  take  care  of  the  situation 
adequately. 

Foundations 

The  new  system  had  several  out- 
standing characteristics.  Its  founda- 
tion stone  was  its  ability  to  supply 
adequate,  dependable  credit  at  low 
cost  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  made  possible  through  the 
sale  of  Federal  farm  loan  bonds  to 
investors.  These  bonds  were  not 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  but 
until  1 94 1  they  and  the  interest  on 
them  were  exempt  from  Federal, 
state,  and  local  taxation.  The  Fed- 
eral exemption  was  removed  in  1941. 
Loans  were  made  on  a  long-term 
basis,  20  to  36  years  as  a  rule,  and 
were  amortized. 

A  third  characteristic  was  the 
cooperative  feature  —  the  men  who 
borrowed  had  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  local  narional  farm 
loan  association  and  in  turn  in  the 
land  bank.  Another  characteristic 
has  been  developed  mostly  since 
1933 — the  appraisal  of  land  on  the 
basis  of  normal  values  with  the 
1909-14  period  as  the  base. 

Each  land  bank  originally  was 
capitalized  at  $750,000,  a  total  of 
$9,000,000  for  the  entire  system. 
The  Federal  Government  subscribed 
nearly  all  of  this,  but  since  members 
of  the  national  farm  lo.^n  associa- 
tions, the  local  organizations  through 
which  loans  were  to  be  made  and 
serviced,  were  required  to  own  stock 


in  their  associations  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  their  loans,  and  the  associa- 
tions to  own  stock  in  the  land  banks, 
stock  subscriptions  from  this  source 
accumulated  rapidly. 

Four  of  the  banks  retired  the  last 
of  their  Government  capital  in  1923 
and  became  wholly  owned  by  the 
national  farm  loan  associations.  By 
1929  all  but  two  had  achieved  this 
goal;  these  two  held  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  Government  capital.  Be- 
cause of  the  greatly  increased  de- 
mand for  refinancing  during  the 
emergency  refinancing  years  of  the 
1930's,  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
scribed for  additional  stock  and 
paid-in  surplus,  making  provision 
that  the  stock  be  retired  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  originally  subscribed 
in  1917,  but  be  retained  in  a  revolv- 
ing fund  and  reallocated  to  the 
various  banks  as  needed. 

Six  banks  now  have  no  Govern- 
ment  stock  and  two  have  no  paid-in 
surplus.  Of  the  net  worth  of  $437,- 
434,006  on  December  31,  1941, 
$212,889,739  represented  United 
States  Government  capital  stock  and 
paid-in  surplus;  $107,554,461,  na- 
tional farm  loan  association  and 
direct  borrower  stock;  and  $116,- 
989,806,  earned  surplus  and  legal 
reserve. 

Goals 

A  statement  by  W.  G.  McAdoo, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treisury,  and 
as  such  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  made  August  7, 
191 6,  at  the  organization  of  the 
Board,  reveals  some  of  the  aspira- 
tions and  goals  visualized  for  the 
new  system  of  farm  credit. 

"The  Farm  Credit  Act  .  .  .  will 
emancipate  the  farmer  from  the  dis- 
advantages he  has  so  long  endured. 
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It  will,  when  fully  established,  un- 
questionably provide  an  abundance 
of  credits  available  at  all  times  to 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
upon  long-term  mortgages  and  low 
rates  of  interest  w^ith  a  provision  for 
repayment  of  the  principal  in  easy 
annual  instalments. 

''It  will  re-attract  to  the  farms 
vast  numbers  of  our  people  who 
have  been  unable  to  engage  in  agri- 
culture because  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  secure  money  on  farm  obli- 
gations. It  means  for  all  the  people 
of  the  country  unlimited  benefits 
because  they  will  prosper  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  prosperity  and 
strength  of  the  farming  industry  of 
the  country." 

Has  the  land  bank  system  been 
successful  in  doing  what  its  founders 
hoped  for?  What  have  been  its 
accomplishments  ? 

The  quarter  century  since  19 17 
has  tested  the  soundness  of  the  sys- 
tem and  the  skill  of  those  charged 
with  its  direction.  The  banks  began 
operating  at  about  the  time  the 
United  States  entered  the  first 
World  War.  Following  the  war, 
land  prices  skyrocketed  and  set  the 
stage  for  the  inevitable  decline  with 
attendant  foreclosures,  country  bank 
failures,  tax  delinquencies  and  gen- 
eraly  unstable  conditions.  Based  on 
the  19 1 2-14  average  as  100,  the  in- 
dex of  land  values  of  1920  was  170. 
Contrast  this  with  the  low  of  73 
reached  in  1933,  and  you  have  a 
brief  picture  of  the  tremendous 
problems  encountered  by  the  land 
banks.  Delinquencies  rose  from  6 
percent  in  1929  to  45  percent  in 
1932.  To  ride  out  the  storm  called 
for  courageous  lending  in  the 
depths  of  depression  and  judicious 
lending  at  the  peaks  of  farm  values. 


Now,  as  the  first  25  years  come  ^ 
to  a  close,  we  are  again  at  war,  and 
the  possibility  of  speculation  and  in- 
flation of  real  estate  values  is  in  the 
wind. 

Dangers 

Secretary  McAdoo's  belief  that 
farmers  all  over  the  country  could 
be  offered  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
has  been  realized.  The  contract  rate 
on  most  new  loans  made  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  has  been  4  per- 
cent since  June  1935,  but  through 
Congressional  action  most  borrowers 
have  paid  only  3V2  percent.  The 
influence  of  the  land  banks  has 
brought  lower  interest  rates  and 
more  favorable  terms  to  farmers 
who  get  their  credit  from  other 
sources.  The  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration surveyed  farm  real  estate 
mortgages  recorded  in  March  1941 
and  found  that  the  contract  rates 
averaged  4.94  percent.  Commercial 
bank  rates  averaged  highest  at  5.66 
percent;  individuals  charged  5.17 
percent  and  insurance  companies 
4.46  percent. 

These  rates  are  substantially  below 
those  prevalent  25  years  ago.  Aver- 
age rates  in  19 16  were  particularly 
high  in  the  west  and  south.  The 
top  rate  averaged  9.7  percent  in  New 
Mexico,  plus  0.8  percent  annual 
commission.  In  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming interest  and  commission  aver- 
aged 10  percent.  Average  rates 
plus  commission  were  8  percent  or 
higher  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  Texas,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  Utah,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Oklahoma.  The  low- 
est average  rate  was  5.3  percent  in 
New  Hampshire,  plus  a  small  com- 
mission. 
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The  services  rendered  by  the  land 
banks  have  been  expanded  through 
the  years. 

When  the  banks  were  placed  in 
operation  they  could  make  loans  up 
to  $10,000  on  first  mortgage  security 
at  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the 
appraised  valuation  of  the  land  and 
20  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
improvements.  The  Agricultural 
Credits  Act  of  March  4,  1923,  raised 
the  loan  limit  to  §25,000  in  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  in  1933 
this  limit  was  increased  to  $50,000, 
thus  enabling  the  land  banks  to 
serve  a  great  many  more  of  the 
larger  operators,  particularly  stock- 
men in  the  west.  In  1933  when  the 
banks  were  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, Commissioner  loans  were 
added,  these  to  be  made  from  a  fund 
of  government  capital  provided  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration. They  could  be  m.ade  on  first 
or  second  mortgage  security  and  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  appraised  valua- 
tion of  the  property  involved.  The 
maximum  loan  which  can  be  made 
to  any  one  farmer  is  $7;500.  Ap- 
proximately 240,000  land  bank  loans 
now  have  a  second  mortgage  Com- 
missioner loan  behind  them. 

Borrowers  from  the  land  banks 
may  make  extra  payments  on  their 
loans  at  any  time  they  i^re  able  to 
do  so,  and  thus  reduce  the  length 
and  cost  of  the  loans.  The  banks 
are  paying  interest  on  'luture  pay- 
ments" which  they  are  accepting 
from  borrowers.  More  than  $2,000,- 
000  was  paid  into  the  future  pay- 
ment fund  during  the  last  3  months 
of  1 94 1.  This  stored  up  fund  is  cal- 
culated to  stand  farmers  in  good 
stead  in  the  trying  days  which  may 
follow  the  war.  Likewise,  money 
spent    on    reducing  indebtedness 


won't  be  used  to  speculate  in  land 
and  help  to  create  a  situation  like 
that  which  followed  the  first  World 
War.  In  1941  special  payments  ad- 
ditional to  the  scheduled  regular 
payments  were  made  in  a  total  of 
$23,576,000. 

Refinancing 

Various  treatments  have  been  de- 
vised for  delinquent  loans,  includ- 
ing extensions,  standstill  agreements, 
deferments  and  ream.ortizations. 
Since  1939  nearly  140,000  land  bank 
and  Commissioner  loans  have  been 
reamortized.  Most  Commissioner 
loans  were  written  for  10  years  and 
have  been  reamortized  over  a  period 
of  20  years. 

During  the  emergency  refinancing 
period  of  1933-36  the  land  bank  sys- 
tem undoubtedly  rendered  agricul- 
ture a  great  service  more  effectively 
than  a  newly  established  institution 
could  have  done.  In  this  period 
when  many  sources  of  credit  usually 
available  were  drying  up,  the  banks 
were  called  upon  to  review  appli- 
cations for  loans  on  nearly  half  of 
the  mortgaged  farms  in  the  United 
States.  Approximately  86  percent 
of  the  proceeds  of  loans  by  the  land 
banks  and  90  percent  of  the  Com- 
missioner loans  were  used  for  re- 
financing purposes.  The  land  banks 
during  1934  closed  190,147  loans 
for  a  total  of  $730,367,000  and  in 
addition  closed  for  the  Commis- 
sioner more  than  306,000  loans  for 
more  than  $553,000,000.  Refinanc- 
ing would  not  have  been  possible 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  if  cred- 
itors had  not  accepted  scale  downs. 
Twenty-seven  hundred  debt  adjust- 
ment committees,  working  without 
compensation,  achieved  a  scale  down 
for  20   percent   of  the   debts  re- 
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financed,  writing  off  in  all  about 
$200,000,000,  thus  cutting  down 
these  farmers'  debts  to  a  size  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  carry. 

The  refinancing  program  bene- 
fited not  only  farmers  and  stockmen 
but  insurance  companies,  mortgage 
loan  companies,  country  banks  and 
private  investors,  merchants  and,  in 
fact,  every  phase  of  rural  life. 

The  cooperative  cornerstone  of  the 
land  bank  system  has  been  diflBcult 
to  maintain.  In  the  early  years  and 
particularly  during  the  emergency 
refinancing  program  the  land  banks 
performed  many  of  the  functions 
originally  intended  for  the  national 
farm  loan  associations.  For  the  past 
several  years,  however,  the  banks 
have  been  shifting  these  responsibili- 
ties again  to  the  local  associations. 

The  intention  is  to  have  the  asso- 
ciations service  the  loans  made  to 
their  members  and  handle  real  estate 
acquired,  in  addition  to  related  func- 
tions. The  decentralization  pro- 
gram, involving  consolidations  and 
group  management  units,  are  elimi- 
nating overlapping  territories  and 
establishing  local  service  units  which 
cover  logical  trade  areas  as  well  as 
do  a  large  enough  volume  of  busi- 
ness to  attract  able  men  as  secretary- 
treasurers. 

At  the  end  of  1941,  3,583  national 
farm  loan  associations  were  active 
but  they  were  doing  business  from 
only  1,679  offices.  They  serve  every 
agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  6,000  have  been 
chartered  in  25  years,  but  more  than 
2,200  charters  have  been  canceled, 
a  portion  of  them^  through  the  con- 
solidation and  coordination  program 
of  recent  years. 

Another  objective  of  the  land  bank 


system — to  increase  farm  owner- 
ship— has  not  been  reached,  not  be- 
cause of  any  defect  in  the  system 
but  because  of  unfavorable  prices, 
weather,  international  trade  and 
other  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
the  land  banks. 

Tenancy  in  the  United  States  gen- 
erally has  increased  since  19 16. 
From  October  1935  to  October  i, 
1 94 1,  however,  the  land  banks 
financed  the  purchase  of  103,277 
farms,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation  financed  15,000 
additional  ones.  The  land  banks 
have  consistently  endeavored  to  sell 
farms  which  they  acquire  at  prices 
commensurate  with  their  earning 
power.  Many  arc  sold  to  tenants. 
At  the  end  of  1941  the  banks  owned 
outright  or  subject  to  redemption 
14,608  farms,  the  smallest  number 
held  since  1931. 

The  purchase  of  farms  and  ranches 
on  the  land  bank  plan  with  long- 
term  amortized  loans  has  had  a 
desirable  effect  upon  land  use.  The 
man  who  has  a  loan  with  a  low 
rate  of  interest  and  with  principal 
and  interest  amortized  over  a  period 
of  20  years  or  more,  is  less  likely 
to  mine  his  soil  to  pay  the  loan. 

Such  a  loan  fits  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture in  which  investment -is  heavy 
for  the  returns  received.  Erosion  is 
a  threat  to  the  long-term  mortgage 
holder,  and  the  land  banks  have 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  soil  con- 
servation and  in  other  problems  such 
as  alkali  in  irrigated  sections,  and 
overgrazing.  The  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Houston  20  years  ago  em- 
ployed a  soils  expert  to  work  with 
the  Extension  Service,  farm  publica- 
tions and  others  on  erosion.  From 
6  to  7  million  acres  of  Texas  land 
was  terraced. 
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A  NEW  Laboratory 
FOR  Marketing  Studies 

By  WENDELL  T.  CALHOUN.  In  the  new  empire  to  le  opened 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Project,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
chances  to  ma\e  the  same  old  mistakes  in  marketing,  or  there  will 
be  opportunity  to  avoid  inefficiency — one  way  to  do  that  is 
through  marketing  control. 


MUCH  OF  the  planning 
for  agricultural  marketing 
has  merely  analyzed  exist- 
ing systems  and  tried  to 
improve  a  faulty  structure  already 
established.  Now  there  appears  an 
opportunity  to  start  with  a  clean 
slate  and  plan  the  marketing  organi- 
zation and  processing  facilities  for 
a  large  agricultural  area  before  the 
usual  inefficiencies  have  become  en- 
trenched. 

This  area  is  the  Columbia  Basin 
Irrigation  Project  in  Washington, 
the  1,200,000  acres  of  arid  land  to 
be  irrigated  from  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam. 

Not  an  entirely  new  nor  wholly 
different  marketing  system  can  be 
developed  in  this  new  empire,  the 
equivalent  in  land  setdement  oppor- 
tunities and  eventual  production  of 
a  new  State.  It  is  not  to  be  a  land 
of  self-suflSciency  with  commerce 
only  within  and  unto  itself.  Its  fer- 
tile soils  will  yield  heavily  of  many 
crops;  much  of  its  products  will  see 
far  markets  in  exchange  for  things 
its  people  will  want;  it  must  be  a 
part  of  our  national  marketing 
system. 


But  at  least  within  the  project 
there  is  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing from  scratch  local  marketing  or- 
ganizations and  processing  facilities 
to  convert  its  products  into  articles 
of  commerce.  The  scope  of  this  ar- 
ticle, however,  permits  consideration 
only  of  some  of  the  physical  factors 
affecting  processing  plants  for  dairy 
products. 

Stricdy  speaking,  the  area  is  not 
blank.  Dryland  wheat  farming 
supports  several  towns.  The 
project  sits  astride  four  transconti- 
nental lines.  Cross-State  highways 
already  form  the  foundation  for  the 
eventual  road  network.  Topograph- 
ical features  also  mark  natural 
boundaries  of  certain  sections — the 
irrigated  lands  will  not  form  an  en- 
tirely solid  area.  But  of  the  market- 
ing facilities  and  processing  plants 
that  will  be  needed  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, meat  animals,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, sugar  beets,  and  crops  grown 
as  sources  of  fibers,  oils,  drugs,  and 
so  on,  not  a  single  one  now  exists 
within  the  project  boundaries. 

Dairying  is  expected  to  be  a  major 
enterprise.  When  farms  are  fully 
developed,  somewhere  around  80  per- 
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cent  of  the  irrigated  acreage  may  be 
producing  livestock  feed,  and  half  or 
more  of  the  total  feed  supply  may  be 
fed  to  dairy  animals.  Tentative  esti- 
mates indicate  annual  farm  sales  of 
about  40,000,000  pounds  of  butterfat 
after  the  farms  are  fully  developed. 
That  would  boost  by  about  60  per- 
cent the  present  butterfat  sales  in 
Washington. 

The  prospective  population  in  and 
near  the  Columbia  Basin  wall  use 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  dairy 
production  of  the  project;  the  coastal 
dairy  regions  doubtless  will  continue 
to  supply  the  fluid  milk  needs  of  the 
large  metropolitan  centers  of  west- 
ern Washington  and  Oregon. 
Hence  the  dairy  production  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  mostly  will  be  mar- 
keted as  butter,  cheese,  evaporated 
milk,  or  dried  milk  products. 

Keeping  Pace 

The  need  for  processing  plants 
will  come  early  in  project  develop- 
ment, but  the  supply  of  milk  or 
cream  will  increase  gradually — 
maximum  production  is  not  likely 
to  be  reached  until  maybe  10  or  15 
years  after  irrigation  water  has  been 
made  available. 

Developing  dairy  processing  plants 
to  take  care  of  the  gradually  increas- 
ing production,  but  finally  to  evolve 
an  efficient  system,  presents  a  much 
more  serious  situation  than  most 
similar  enterprises.  Other  indus- 
tries will  not  build  plants — like  fruit 
and  vegetable  canneries  or  beet  sugar 
factories — until  the  farmers  can  con- 
tract a  definite  acreage.  Products 
like  grain  and  livestock  are  mar- 
keted once  a  season,  and  during  the 
initial  stages  of  project  development 
can  seek  outlets  farther  afield.  But 


for  the  dairyman  settler,  whether  he 
has  few  or  many  cows,  some  outlet 
must  soon  be  available,  fairly  close 
at  hand,  for  a  highly  perishable 
product,  the  year  round.  As  more 
settlers  irrigate  more  acres,  grow 
more  feed,  and  milk  more  cows,  the 
capacities  of  creameries  or  factories 
must  keep  pace. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  usual 
procedure  would  be  to  build  small 
creameries  or  cheese  factories  in  the 
areas  first  developed  and  to  put  up 
more  plants  as  the  irrigated  area 
expands  and  the  amount  of  milk 
increases. 

When  the  volume  of  production 
in  the  locality  is  small,  these  first 
creameries  might  return  producers 
as  high  a  price  as  could  be  obtained 
by  shipping  cream  away  to  some 
larger  creamery.    As  the  volume  in- 
creases locally,  and  as  the  creamery 
operators   consider  their  situations 
more  carefully,  the  possibilities  of 
lower  manufacturing  costs  per  unit 
from  an  increased  volume  would 
become  apparent.    Some  creamery- 
men  would  want  to  install  bigger 
machines,  and  large  dairy  manufac- 
turers might  also  become  interested 
and  put  in  a  few  much  larger  plants. 
Excess  capacity  then  would  mean 
higher  costs  per  unit  than  full  ca- 
pacity operations,  and  would  en- 
courage efforts  for  increased  volume. 

Competition  for  butterfat  would 
lead  to  duplicating  and  overlapping 
collection  routes,  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  collection  costs.  In  time, 
the  larger  and  more  efficient  cream- 
eries would  probably  squeeze  out 
some  of  their  weaker  rivals.  A  final 
impasse  among  several  equally  pow- 
erful but  relatively  ineflScient  cream- 
eries would  be  a  likely  outcome. 
The  dairy  farmer  would  suffer. 
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The  most  efficient  number,  size, 
and  location  of  dairy  plants  in  any 
locality  are  determined  by  the  com- 
bined operating  costs  and  the  costs 
of  collecting  cream  or  milk.  EflS- 
cient  internal  organization,  if  com- 
bined with  the  elimination  of  excess 
plant  capacity,  can  cut  operating 
costs  as  size  is  increased. 

Factors  of  Efficiency 

These  economies  of  scale  will 
usually  be  counterbalanced  by  dis- 
economies of  higher  collection  costs. 
With  efficient  organization  of  truck 
routes,  collection  costs  can  be  mini- 
mized, but  they  will  increase  as  the 
total  volume  delivered  to  a  given 
plant  is  increased.  Increases  in  plant 
size  can  only  be  obtained  by  reach- 
ing farther  and  farther  afield  for  the 
product,  and  the  addition  of  more 
distant  and  consequently  more  costly 
collection  operations  will  increase 
the  average  cost  of  collection  and 
transportation. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  economies 
of  scale  in  plant  operation  will  ob- 
viously depend  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  plants  under  consideration. 

In  general,  as  the  size  becomes 
larger,  operating  costs  decrease  at  a 
slower  rate.  If  carried  far  enough, 
the  economies  may  be  completely 
exhausted  and  diseconomies  may 
be  encountered.  Average  collection 
costs,  on  the  other  hand,  increase 
at  a  slower  rate  as  volume  increases, 
although  special  conditions,  such  as 
scattering  of  production,  may  bring 
pronounced  increases.  The  com- 
bined costs  of  assembly  and  process- 
ing will  temporarily  decrease  as 
volume  becomes  larger,  but  can  be 
expected  to  level  off  and  finally  to 
increase.  The  particular  volume 
that  results  in  the  lowest  combined 
cost  will  represent  the  most  efficient 


organization  of  plant  size  and  collec- 
tion for  a  given  situation. 

In  many  cases  the  optimum  vol- 
ume will  be  rather  narrowly  defined, 
while  in  others  there  will  be  a  wide 
range  in  size  where  combined  costs 
will  be  at  or  near  the  minimum. 

With  a  series  of  efficient  and  well- 
located  plants,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  dairy  production  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  could  be  processed 
at  2  to  ^Vi  cents  less  per  pound  of 
butter  (or  its  equivalent  in  other 
products)  than  in  plants  comparable 
with  those  existing  in  many  of  the 
other  dair}^  sections  of  the  United 
States.  This  represents  savings 
which  might  accrue  from  physical 
efl&ciencies  only,  and  assumes  equal 
managerial  ability,  sales  organiza- 
tion, and  so  on. 

Savings 

When  expressed  as  cents  per 
pound,  the  savings  from  a  well- 
planned  industry  may  seem  small. 
When  placed  on  a  basis  of  total 
production,  these  savings  become 
more  impressive.  At  mature  devel- 
opment, the  project  may  have  annual 
sales  of  around  40,000,000  pounds 
of  butterfat,  equivalent  to  48,000,000 
pounds  of  butter.  At  a  saving  in 
manufacturing  costs  of  2  cents  a 
pound,  this  would  represent  an  an- 
nual total  saving  of  $960,000  and 
$1,680,000  at  ^Vi  cents  a  pound. 

Even  these  sums  may  not  bring 
home  the  full  significance  of  the 
possible  savings.  Under  modern 
low-cost  financing,  payments  of  4V2 
percent  could  pay  interest  and  amor- 
tize a  debt  in  30  to  40  years.  On 
that  basis,  annual  savings  from  a 
well-planned  dairy  processing  sys- 
tem could  amortize  a  total  debt 
of  $20,000,000  to  $37,000,000. 
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If  there  are  15,000  commercial 
farms  in  the  fully  developed  project, 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  an  in- 
vestment per  farm  of  $1,300  to 
$2,500  that  could  be  liquidated  from 
savings  in  dairy  marketing  alone. 
Savings  from  marketing  other  com- 
modities would  probably  total  less 
than  for  dairy  products,  yet  would 
not  be  negligible.  The  full  amount 
of  the  savings  doubtless  would  not 
be  passed  back  entirely  to  the  farm- 
ers, but  their  share  of  the  savings 
from  market  planning  could  pay  for 
first-class  dwellings  or  other  farm 
improvements.  Settlers  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Project  will  have  a  real 
stake  in  an  eflScient  marketing  and 
processing  system. 

Possible  Controls 

But  even  though  such  large  sav- 
ings are  possible,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  an  efl&cient  dairy 
processing  system  will  evolve  un- 
guided.  If  an  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment leads  to  inefl&ciency,  attention 
naturally  turns  to  possibilities  for 
controlling  the  development  of  the 
marketing  and  processing  system. 

Five  methods  of  control,  not  mu- 
tually exclusive,  may  be  suggested 
for  consideration:  Education  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  savings  from  mar- 
ket planning;  promotion  of  local  co- 
operatives; encouragement  of  a  large 
commercial  organization;  zoning  or 
other  locational  restrictions,  and 
licensing. 

If  any  effort  is  to  be  made  for 
guiding  the  marketing  system  along 
certain  lines,  the  patrons  and  the 
public  ought  to  be  informed  about 
objectives  and  procedures.  Settlers 
must  realize  the  magnitude  of  their 
stake  in  an  efficient  marketing  sys- 
tem; businessmen  must  know  the 


general  effect  of  inefficiency  and  con- 
sequent low  incomes  to  farmers; 
people  inside  and  outside  the  Basin 
must  realize  the  value  of  marketing 
guidance  and  understand  that  their 
interests  are  thereby  strengthened. 

Local  cooperative  creameries 
might  be  promoted  with  the  neces- 
sary capital  coming  from  farmers 
or  borrowed  from  the  Government. 
These  cooperatives  could  organize  a 
federated  sales  agency  or  could 
aflSliate  with  a  large  regional  sales 
agency. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  pro- 
motion of  local  cooperative  cream- 
eries would  be  effective  in  bringing 
truly  low-cost  dairy  processing  to  the 
Columbia  Basin,  unless  strength- 
ened by  other  procedures.  They 
would  have  difficulties  in  locating 
the  first  plants  in  the  best  spots,  in 
operating  initially  on  an  efficient 
scale,  and  in  keeping  out  destruc- 
tive competition.  Small  commercial 
creameries  would  surely  enter  the 
field,  with  the  usual  over-lapping 
and  limitations  on  volume  per  plant. 
In  time,  some  of  the  small  operators 
might  be  driven  out,  but  only  at 
considerable  cost,  and  after  a  long 
period  in  which  marketing  costs  had 
been  needlessly  high. 

Another  obstacle  would  be  en- 
countered. A  successful  cooperative 
depends  upon  a  deep  personal  in- 
terest of  its  members.  Such  support 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  early 
among  a  large  group  of  new  setders 
on  the  project,  unacquainted  with 
each  other,  unfamiliar  with  their 
mutual  problems,  and  with  a  wide 
diversity  of  previous  experience  and 
background. 

If  a  large  commercial  dairy  manu- 
facturing concern  could  be  induced 
to  enter  the  Columbia  Basin  Project, 
a  physically  efficient  manufacturing 
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I'  and  collection  system  might  result. 

Large  commercial  concerns  of  this 
type  have  competent  creamery  man- 
agers. They  would  be  unlikely  to 
locate  a  plant  in  a  bad  location,  or 
to  build  a  plant  with  high  operating 
costs.  Such  a  concern  would,  how- 
ever, have  the  same  difficulties  in 
getting  established  in  a  suitable  loca- 
tion and  with  a  plant  of  desirable 
size  during  the  developmental  period 
of  any  part  of  the  project.  It,  too, 
would  be  faced  with  competition 
from  small  manufacturers,  which  it 
could  drive  out  or  forestall  only  at 
a  considerable  cost. 

Also,  a  large  commercial  dairy 
manufacturer,  if  successful,  would 
be  the  major,  perhaps  the  sole,  out- 
let for  the  farmers'  butterfat.  It 
might  process  and  sell  dairy  prod- 
ucts efficiently,  but  the  gains  so 
achieved  might  all  be  used  as  profits, 
so  that  farmers  received  no  more  for 
their  butterfat  than  under  an  in- 
efficient system.  Encouragement  of 
monopoly  must  probably  be  accom- 
panied by  imposition  of  control. 
Large  private  dairy  manufacturers 
might  not  be  interested  in  entering 
the  Columbia  Basin  on  these  terms. 

Zoning 

Proper  zoning  should  make  it  pos- 
sible to  restrict  the  location  of  dairy 
manufacturing  plants. 

The  existence  of  zoning  authority 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  its  use, 
nor  does  its  use  invariably  result  in 
sound  planning  and  development. 
Zoning  is  under  the  control  of  local 
people,  and  is  a  means  of  implement- 
ing their  desires.  If  they  are  well- 
informed  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
a  well-planned  marketing  system, 
their  use  of  zoning  can  be  con- 
structive.   It  is  necessary,  however. 


to  discount  false  hopes  of  the  efficacy 
of  zoning. 

Licensing 

While  the  practice  might  prevent 
dairy  plants  from  being  located  in 
the  wrong  places,  it  probably  could 
have  no  effect  upon  the  numbers  of 
such  plants,  and  hence  upon  their 
size.  Commercial  zones  would  prob- 
ably be  established  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  So  long  as  a  business  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  these 
zones,  it  could  not  be  denied  an 
existence.  The  zones  would  have  to 
be  large  enough  to  provide  locations 
for  demands  for  this  type  of  busi- 
ness. If  as  many  creameries  could 
locate  in  the  commercial  zone  of  a 
town  as  wished  to  do  so,  they  might 
easily  be  small,  inefficient,  and  cosdy 
in  their  operations,  and  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  collection  routes 
would  probably  be  extreme. 

All  the  foregoing  suggestions  for 
control  of  the  marketing  organiza- 
tion involve  indirect  action;  all  are 
likely  to  be  relatively  ineffective. 

There  remains  a  direct  attack — 
licensing,  as  a  condition  for  entering 
upon  business.  If  no  marketing  or 
processing  plant  could  be  established 
without  having  obtained  a  license 
or  permit,  then  obviously  the  num- 
ber, size,  and  location  of  plants 
would  be  wholly  within  the  control 
of  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  issuing  the  license.  There  should 
be  some  provision  for  careful  review 
of  applications  for  license — probably 
public  hearings  on  the  subject. 

Since  successful  applicants  would 
have  at  least  a  partial  monopoly, 
there  would  have  to  be  some  public 
control  over  the  operations  of  the 
licensed  operators.  The  terms  on 
which  licenses  were  granted  would 
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have  to  be  reasonably  attractive  to 
private  concerns  or  cooperatives,  and 
permit  them  to  operate  successfully. 

Legislation  would  be  required  for 
such  a  licensing  program.  There  is 
some  precedent  for  licensing  of  cer- 
tain business  operations.  Public  car- 
riers and  other  public  utilities  do 
business  under  rules  laid  down  by 
governmental  bodies.  In  the  agri- 
cultural field,  several  States  have 
milk  marketing  acts  which  impose 
certain  controls  upon  whole  milk 
marketing.  Oregon,  for  instance, 
has  a  milk  marketing  control  act, 
and  California's  agricultural  prorate 
act  provides  for  regulation  of  mar- 
keting of  many  commodities.  Con- 
trol is  imposed  in  the  general  public 
interest,  and  provisions  are  made  for 
protection  of  the  public. 

Gains  and  Losses 

The  various  indirect  ways  of  con- 
trolling dairy  marketing  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project  may  have  some 
effect;  education,  in  particular,  is 
essential,  but  some  form  of  positive 
control  is  needed  if  a  really  efficient 
marketing  system  is  to  result. 

Any  realistic  consideration  of  mar- 
keting control  must  recognize  that 
some  persons  will  gain  from  control, 
and  that  others  may  lose.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  groups  who  would  gain 
and  those  that  might  lose  may  give 
a  basis  for  judging  the  probability 
of  certain  types  of  market  control. 
Gains  and  losses  may  be  monetary, 
or  they  may  be  more  intangible. 

The  persons  who  would  benefit 
most  from  some  form  of  control 
over  marketing  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  are  obviously  the  set- 
tlers. Possibility  of  an  average  an- 
nual increase  equivalent  to  $65  to 
$115  per  farm  was  previously  esti- 


mated for  dairy  products  alone;  sav- 
ings from  other  products  might 
increase  this  figure  to  $125  to  $225. 

The  next  most  direct  beneficiary 
of  marketing  control  is  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  investing  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
The  annual  savings  from  efficient 
marketing  may  exceed  the  annual 
construction  charges  for  the  project. 
Business  men  who  will  later  locate 
within  the  project  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  efficient  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  chief 
group  that  might  experience  an 
economic  loss  from  strict  marketing 
control  are  the  private  dairy  manu- 
facturers who  would  be  excluded. 
But  excluding  them  might  be  best 
for  them — a  sort  of  guarantee  against 
failure.  All  would  face  stiff  com- 
petition initially,  perhaps  perma- 
nently. If  controls  were  imposed, 
those  business  m.en  who  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  business  would  find 
it  a  much  better  economic  oppor- 
tunity, even  if  public  regulation 
were  imposed. 

On  balance,  all  the  stricdy  eco- 
nomic interests  favor  control  over 
marketing  and  agricultural  process- 
ing in  the  Columbia  Basin  Irriga- 
tion Project.  Other  considerations 
operate  largely  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Most  people  in  the  United 
States  prefer  to  keep  restrictive  con- 
trols to  a  minimum.  We  want  the 
privilege  of  doing  as  we  please,  and 
are  generally  willing  to  face  the  con- 
sequences. The  idea  of  getting  a 
permit  or  license  from  some  type  of 
governmental  (probably  State)  board 
is  repugnant  to  most  business  men. 
The  general  public  might  be  inclined 
to  oppose  marketing  control,  and  to 
support  those  who  fought  it. 
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THE  Planning  approach 
to  Post-War  Problems 

By  JOHN  J.  HAGGERTY.  Here  is  a  restatement  of  problems 
and  procedures  with  which  post-war  planning  is  wrestling.  To 
it  a  footnote  may  be  added:  'It  is  later  than  you  think,!' 


I  ^  I  BECAUSE  of  the  magni- 
I  t^de    of    the  anticipated 

N^^^©'  post-war  emergency,  the 
general  planning  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
must  produce  tangible  results  in  the 
form  of  concrete  and  specific  plans 
within  a  relatively  short  time.  This 
general  planning  function  suddenly 
has  become  of  grave  importance  to 
the  Nation.  We  see  that  disloca- 
tions and  maladjustments  probably 
w^ill  occur  not  only  in  domestic  agri- 
culture but  in  other  phases  of  the 
national  economy  and  the  world  at 
large.  American  agriculture  must 
be  adjusted  to  drastic  changes. 

\^arious  conceptions  of  long-range 
planning  objectives  for  any  area  or 
any  segment  of  the  economy  usually 
are  based  upon  past  experience  and 
past  conditions.  But  it  is  history 
now  in  the  making  that  must  pre- 
dominantly govern  our  planning  ob- 
jectives for  the  period  that  will  next 
follow.  We  must  anticipate  post- 
war conditions. 

Each  major  group  involved  in 
planning — professional  general  plan- 
ners, action  program  planners,  and 
the  general  public — must  understand 
and  perform  its  particular  function 
in  planning  if  our  planning  effort 
is  to  succeed. 


In  this  paper,  the  function  of  the 
economic  planner  is  emphasized  pri- 
marily because  that  function  is  essen- 
tial and,  heretofore,  it  has  not  been 
too  effectively  performed.  More- 
over, responsibility  for  the  initial 
phases  of  agricultural  post-war  plan- 
ning fall  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
technical  research  and  planning  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations.  Nevertheless,  after 
the  intensity  of  the  production 
planning  effort  is  lessened,  agricul- 
tural planning  committees  will  be 
able  to  bear  their  share  of  the  post- 
war planning  responsibility. 

In  approaching  the  post-war  sit- 
uation, the  first  step  is  to  lay  out 
the  job  in  broad  terms.  We  will 
realize  then  the  complexity  of  the 
difficulties  facing  us,  the  short  period 
of  time — 2  to  4  years — in  which  we 
can  plan  for  these  problems,  and  the 
fact  that  the  post-war  planning  job 
must  be  directed  strictly  to  the  tran- 
sition period — possibly  1945-50. 

On  the  basis  of  broad  guiding 
principles,  established  by  economic 
planners,  various  aspects  of  the  job 
can  be  identified  so  that  the  most 
critical  problems  will  be  given  first 
attention. 

Work  must  be  started;  men  must 
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take  their  battle  stations  on  the  home 
front  in  fighting  for  the  peace. 

To  develop  the  guides,  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  compile  and  ana- 
lyze basic  information  regarding  the 
probable  situation  when  the  war 
ends.  Initial  estimates,  needed  im- 
mediately, should  be  in  the  nature 
of  hypotheses  developed  at  the  na- 
tional level  for  the  general  guidance 
of  more  intensive  investigations  and 
planning  at  regional,  State,  and  local 
levels.  They  would  be  subject  to 
revision  from  time  to  time  as  the 
situation  unfolds,  and  as  informa- 
tion of  a  more  precise  nature  is 
developed. 

Among  the  more  important  aspects 
of  this  basic  information  are:  The 
total  National  economic  outlook,  the 
foreign  trade  probabilities  and  the 
domestic  agricultural  situation. 

Questions 

We  need  to  know  the  answers  to 
numerous  questions  on  these  sub- 
jects: What  will  be  the  total  volume 
of  economic  activity  and  what  pro- 
portion of  the  national  income  will 
be  directed  into  war  channels  that 
do  not  represent  normal  peace-time 
activities?  To  what  extent  will  it 
be  possible  to  convert  plants  to 
peace-time  production,  and  what 
costs  and  loss  of  time  will  be 
involved  ? 

What  is  the  likelihood  of  post-war 
inflation  such  as  we  experienced  in 
the  1920's,  followed  by  a  depression 
such  as  we  knew  in  the  1930's? 
What  lines  of  Federal  fiscal  and 
economic  policy  will  likely  be 
adopted  to  handle  the  situation? 

To  what  extent  will  employable 
labor  have  shifted  into  these  indus- 
tries during  the  war-production  pe- 
riod, and  what  are  the  possibilities 


of  this  employment  being  main-  ^ 
tained?    Or,  are  we  to  anticipate  a 
back-to-the-country  movement  com- 
parable to  the  present  movement  to 
urban  industries? 

What  new  industrial  uses  of  farm 
products  are  being  discovered  and 
developed,  and  how  significant  are 
they  in  opening  up  new  market  out- 
lets and  new  production  oppor- 
tunities? Will  soybean  plastics, 
sweetpotato  starch,  industrial  alco- 
hol, or  synthetic  rubber  continue  at 
about  the  war-time  levels  as  domes- 
tic outlets  for  farm  products  after 
the  war,  or  will  their  cost  or  com- 
petitive position  relative  to  substitute 
materials  prohibit  these  activities  in 
time  of  peace? 

These  and  related  questions  are 
clearly  basic  to  our  planning  for 
agriculture,  because  they  hold  the 
keys  to  the  outlook  for  consumer 
demand  and  prices  for  agricultural 
products.  Moreover,  they  have 
strong  implications  regarding  the 
numbers  of  people  who  may  find  it 
expedient  to  look  to  agriculture  as 
a  means  of  employment. 

Some  of  these  questions  touch 
upon  international  trade  and  inter- 
national politics.  If  Pan-American 
solidarity  continues  as  a  basic  ele- 
ment in  our  foreign  policy,  what 
will  be  the  situation  with  respect 
to  Canadian  wheat  and  butter,  Ar- 
gentine beef.  Central  American  tim- 
ber and  pulpwood?  More  broadly, 
what  about  Australian  wool.  New 
Zealand  butter,  and  a  host  of  other 
products  that  compete  in  the  domes- 
tic market  with  the  product  of  our 
own  farms?  While  the  farm  situa- 
tion on  the  home  front  will  continue  1 
as  the  primary  basis  for  national  | 
agricultural  policy,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  foreign  trade  and  foreign 
policy  issues  that  will  likewise  exer-  j 
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'  cise  a  strong  influence  upon  national 
policies  affecting  agriculture.  They 
may  necessitate  a  compromise  in  our 
separate  aspirations  so  that  the 
broader  interest  of  the  Nation  will 
be  served. 

At  Home 

Turning  to  the  domestic  agricul- 
tural scene,  we  can  ask  what  will 
be  the  status  of  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation  in  terms  of  num- 
ber of  people  gainfully  employed  in 
agriculture?  What  will  be  agricul- 
ture's relative  share  in  the  total  na- 
tional income?  What  changes  will 
have  occurred  in  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  agricultural  plant? 
Will  the  family  farm  have  gained  or 
lost  ground?  To  what  extent  will 
farmers  as  a  class  have  shifted  in 
tenure  status,  as  owners,  tenants, 
croppers  and  laborers?  To  what 
extent  will  agricultural  unemploy- 
ment exist?  Will  there  be  created 
a  class  of  landless,  migrant  farm 
workers,  and  what  effects  would  the 
existence  of  such  a  class  have  on 
farm  tenure,  farm  wages  and  farm 
organization  and  production? 

What  will  have  been  the  effects 
of  the  war  production  drive  on  pat- 
terns of  resource  utilization,  and 
how  will  these  wartime  patterns  fit 
the  peacetime  setting?  To  what 
extent  shall  we  anticipate  new  or 
augmented  types  of  production  of 
oils  and  fats,  sugar,  rubber,  or  other 
products  of  which  the  normal  im- 
port supplies  were  cut  off  during  the 
war?  To  what  extent  wdll  these 
war-induced  production  types  de- 
pend upon  artificially  created  price 
I  advantages,  such  as  protective  tariffs, 
or  other  forms  of  subsidy? 

What  will  be  the  situation  with 
regard  to  resource  conservation  and 
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the  likelihood  that  certain  farm  and 
forest  operations  will  emerge  from 
the  war,  geared  up  to  intensities  of 
production  that  cannot  be  sustained 
because  of  impending  depletion  or 
exhaustion  of  the  basic  resources? 

Other  illustrations  could  be  listed 
with  reference  to  the  situation  of 
farm  machinery,  fertilizers,  packag- 
ing, and  transportation.  Enough 
probably  has  been  enumerated  to 
suggest  the  general  dimensions  of 
the  technical  job  involved  merely  in 
keeping  track  of  developments  and 
anticipating  the  unfolding  outlook 
as  a  basis  for  planning. 

The  Economist 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
must  be  formulated  in  advance  of 
the  post-war  period  in  general  terms 
for  the  Nation  and  in  more  precise 
details  within  regions.  We  then  can 
have  a  firm  foundation  of  fact  and 
assumption  upon  which  to  formu- 
late specific  and  detailed  post-war 
plans.  Formulation  of  these  basic 
assumptions  demands  the  expert 
judgment  of  trained  scientists  in 
both  the  natural  and  social  science 
fields.  The  larger  burden,  however, 
appears  to  fall  upon  the  economist. 
But  basic  analysis  represents  only 
the  first  contribution  of  the  pro- 
fessional planner  to  the  planning 
process. 

In  addition,  the  scientist  must 
w^ork  through  the  planning  process 
with  the  people  affected  by  the 
plans.  Only  by  having  accom- 
plished the  basic  analysis,  will  the 
professional  planner  have  qualified 
himself  to  take  part  in  shaping  social 
policy.  This  part  of  the  post-war 
planning  job  constitutes  its  second 
phase,  which  is  to  determine  the 
social    significance    of  conditions, 
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trends,  stresses,  and  strains  that  the 
technical  investigations  have  re- 
vealed. In  approaching  value  judg- 
ments regarding  these  conditions 
and  desirable  changes,  humility  must 
enter  the  soul  of  the  expert,  for  how- 
ever expert  he  may  be  in  his  scien- 
tific field,  he  is  not  unconditionally 
qualified  to  judge  w^hat  is  good  or 
bad,  desirable  or  undesirable. 

Professional  Planning 

It  is  in  this  phase  that  planning, 
strictly  defined,  begins  to  take  form. 
It  is  in  this  phase  that  the  judgment 
of  the  professional  planners  must  be 
tempered  by  the  fire  of  public  dis- 
cussion. The  responsibility  of  the 
professional  planner  is  to  present 
and  explain  his  findings  in  such 
terms  as  to  be  fully  understandable 
as  a  basis  for  the  formulation  of 
public  judgment  as  to  what  is  good 
or  bad,  desirable  or  undesirable,  and 
in  what  directions  adjustments  or 
changes  should  be  made. 

Having  worked  through  this  proc- 
ess together,  the  public  and  profes- 
sional planners  will  be  ready  to  con- 
sider together  concrete  policies  and 
programs  of  action  for  accomplish- 
ing desirable  results.  Upon  this 
foundation  of  fact  regarding  their 
problems,  the  public  and  planners 
will  have  some  basis  for  weighing 
the  merits  of  one  plan  against  an- 
other, for  reconciling  inconsistencies 
or  conflicting  aspects,  and  for  weav- 
ing the  better  elements  of  individual 
plans  into  a  close-knit  and  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  county,  the  area, 
and  the  State. 

Here,  the  role  of  the  professional 
economic  planner  is  to  appraise  and 
point  out  alternative  courses  and 
probable  consequences  of  actions 
that  might  be  followed,  but  the  de- 


cision of  the  action  to  be  taken  rests  ^ 
with  the  public. 

Some  of  the  policies  and  programs 
determined  upon  by  the  public  may 
be  achieved  by  modifying  present 
programs,  while  others  may  call  for 
types  of  public  activity  not  yet  in- 
itiated. Individual  plans  concerned 
with  forestry,  soil  conservation, 
housing,  health,  and  education  thus 
can  be  treated  as  related  aspects  of 
a  complete  and  comprehensive  plan, 
not  as  separate  and  independent 
programs. 


Growth 

Agriculture  is  the  principal 
source  of  our  wealth.  It  fur- 
nishes more  productive  labor, 
the  legitimate  source  of  wealth, 
than  all  the  other  employments 
in  society  combined.  The  more 
it  is  enlightened  by  science,  the 
more  abundant  will  be  its  prod- 
ucts; the  more  elevated  its  char- 
acter, the  stronger  the  incite- 
ments to  pursue  it.  Whatever, 
therefore,  tends  to  enlighten  the 
agriculturist,  tends  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  the 
means  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  other  arts,  and  the 
science,  now  indispensable  to 
their  profitable  management. 

— Jesse  Buel 
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1942  Farm  Legislation 

by  ARTHUR  B.  JEBENS 


"INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
is  the  immediate  job  of  agriculture," 
Gov.  Herbert  Lehman  of  New  York 
State  said  in  his  address  to  the 
opening  session  of  the  legislature. 

"But  to  be  effective,  it  must  be 
planned  production.  Needed  com- 
modities must  have  first  claim  to 
our  acres.  The  State  Defense  Coun- 
cil, through  its  Agricultural  Defense 
Committee,  is  compiling  these  needs 
and  coordinating  the  efforts  of  farm 
agencies  to  make  our  production 
plans  effective.  To  further  our  com- 
mon purpose,  I  shall  recommend 
this  year  a  liberal  appropriation  for 
farm  and  crop  experimentation.  We 
must  become  not  only  the  arsenal 
of  democracy,  but  the  granary  of 
democracy." 

The  spotlight  is  on  war  measures, 
and  legislative  proposals  affecting 
agriculture  during  the  war  are  be- 
ing considered  in  many  States  this 
winter. 

The  elimination  of  public  works 
and  capital  outlays  of  a  nondefense 
nature  during  the  war,  and  the 
building  up  of  surpluses  and  a  reser- 
voir of  public  works  is  a  policy  fre- 
quently expressed. 

Regular  sessions  now  are  being 
held  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and 
when  the  Louisiana  session  convenes 
May  II,  the  calendar  for  the  1942 
regular  sessions  will  be  complete. 
Special  sessions  have  convened  and 
adjourned  in  California,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan,  and  are  now  in  session  in 
Massachusetts  and  Maine.    It  is  ex- 


pected that  a  second  special  session 
will  be  held  in  Michigan  and  Illinois 
during  February. 

THE  SPECIAL  sessions  have 
been  concerned  primarily  with  war 
emergency  measures.  In  Michigan, 
16  of  the  17  emergency  proposals 
of  the  governor  were  adopted  with 
litde  opposition.  Illinois'  first  ses- 
sion was  less  peaceful,  as  only  two 
of  Governor  Green's  17  items  were 
enacted.  A  request  also  was  made 
by  the  governor  for  an  adequate 
survey  of  water,  oil,  minerals,  and 
other  natural  resources,  and  tight- 
ened supervision  over  maintenance 
of  ground  water  supplies  for  the 
health  and  needs  of  the  people  and 
industries. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  surplus  commodity  stamp  trust 
fund  with  authority  to  borrow 
$1,000,000  passed  the  House  and 
was  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  adopted  several 
war  measures  and  memorialized 
Congress  to  insure  priorities  for  farm 
machinery  manufacturers,  assist  in 
the  program  of  domestic  production 
of  guayule  rubber,  fix  the  price  of 
foodstuffs,  and  appropriate  money 
for  the  Sacramento  flood  control 
project. 

The  regular  sessions  were  more 
concerned  with  legislation  to  meet 
perennial  problems  in  the  field  of 
rural  land  use  and  rural  welfare. 

In  Kentucky,  bills  were  intro- 
duced to  amend  the  constitution  to 
abolish  the  real  estate  taxes  payable 
to  the  State,  provide  optional  meth- 
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ods  of  county  consolidation,  permit 
county  zoning,  increase  the  gas  tax 
from'  5  to  6  cents  and  use  the  addi- 
tional income  for  farm-to-market 
roads  constructed  and  maintained  by 
the  counties,  invest  the  division  of 
purchases  with  the  authority  to  buy 
and  sell  all  real  estate  for  State  pur- 
poses, regulate  dealers  in  poultry, 
livestock,  tobacco,  grain,  v^ool,  and 
other  farm  products,  refund  the  tax 
on  gasoline  for  the  operation  of 
vehicles  not  used  on  the  highw^ays, 
and  regulate  and  control  the  milk 
industry.  Acts  allocating  school 
funds  to  the  poorer  school  districts 
in  Kentucky  and  providing  for  an 
appropriation  of  $57,000,000  for  the 
biennium  have  been  adopted. 

IN  LINE  w^ith  the  governor's 
suggestion,  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Mississippi  imposing  a 
privilege  and  severance  tax  of  7^4 
percent  upon  the  production  of 
crude  oil  and  also  for  the  creation 
of  a  State  Oil  and  Gas  Commission, 
and  to  provide  additional  help  in 
assessing  land  in  oil-producing 
counties.  Tv^o  bills  w^erc  intro- 
duced to  provide  State  control  of 
stream  pollution;  one  v^ould  place 
control  in  a  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission, the  other  in  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission. 

Other  proposals  v/ould  exempt 
land  used  for  the  production  of  tim- 
ber, tung  oil,  and  China  wood  oil 
nuts  from  ad  valorem  taxation  and 
substitute  a  severance  tax,  provide 
for  the  creation  and  operation  of 
agricultural  cooperative  associations 
and  limited  partnerships  for  agricul- 
tural businesses,  establish  a  branch 
State  experimental  farm  for  pecans, 
citrus  fruit  and  subtropical  fruits 
at  Jackson,  and  amend  the  constitu- 
tion to  permit  the  sale  of  lands 


granted  to  Mississippi  in  lieu  of  the 
sixteenth  section. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has 
been  holding  its  regular  weekly  ses- 
sions, and  the  questions  of  railroad 
taxation  and  a  State  Water  Author- 
ity are  being  considered.  An  inter- 
esting resolution  has  been  adopted 
declaring  it  to  be  a  State  policy  not 
to  burden  counties,  municipalities, 
and  school  districts  with  compulsory 
expenditures,  except  as  part  of  the 
Defense  program. 

IN  LINE  with  present-day  senti- 
ments, a  recently  introduced  New 
York  bill  would  encourage  extermi- 
nation of  Japanese  beetles  by  per- 
mitting counties  and  towns  to  spend 
money  for  this  purpose.  Other  bills 
would  extend  the  mortgage  mora- 
torium for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency,  establish  a  State  Con- 
sumers Department,  and  release 
children  14  years  and  older  from  the 
classrooms  during  the  planting  and 
harvest  seasons.  Resolutions  were 
introduced  to  investigate  the  spread 
in  milk  prices,  Federal-State  milk 
marketing  orders,  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  administration  and 
drawing  up  a  priority  schedule  for 
governmental  expenditures. 

Rhode  Island  is  considering  a 
broad  war  powers  bill  which  would 
give  the  governor  complete  control 
over  food,  land,  production  facilities, 
food  handlers  and  prices  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Another  bill  would  permit  the 
State  Planning  Board  to  zone  areas 
500  feet  on  either  side  of  the  State 
highways,  except  where  municipal 
ordinances  apply. 

THE  CROP  failures  in  South 
Carolina  last  year  are  the  source  of 
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much  legislation  in  that  State. 
Measures  were  introduced  request- 
ing prompt  consideration  by  the 
United  States  Congress  of  a  farmers* 
rehef  bill,  extending  the  time  for 
payment  of  State,  county  and  school 
district  property  taxes  for  1941  until 
May  1942,  and  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  study  financial  conditions 
in  South  Carolina  to  give  relief  to 
taxpayers.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  suggest  legislation  for 
participation  in  the  surplus  com- 
modities stamp  program,  but  restric- 
tions on  the  introduction  of  contro- 


versial bills  were  shelved.  Appro- 
priation acts  have  passed  both 
Houses,  and  the  major  difference  in 
the  bills  is  the  additional  $600,000 
provided  for  by  the  Senate  to  make 
school  bus  transportation  completely 
a  State  responsibility. 

The  problem  of  legislative  re- 
apportionment based  on  the  1940 
census  figures  is  being  considered  in 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Virginia.  Complete  constitutional 
revision  has  been  suggested  for  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  and  New  Jersey. 


Planning  in  Schools 

by  H.  W.  HERBISON 


A  NEW  DESIGN  for  living  with 
the  land  and  climate  of  their  State  is 
unfolding  to  many  school  children 
in  North  Dakota.  In  rural  schools, 
high  schools,  and  evening  schools 
conducted  by  Smith-Hughes  voca- 
tional agriculture  instructors,  courses 
are  given  in  land  use  planning.  The 
venture  in  revising  education  to  fit 
local  needs  is  new,  and  so  far  con- 
fined to  counties  in  which  agricul- 
tural planning  has  reached  the  report 
stage. 

The  studies  are  concerned  largely 
with  the  findings  of  the  planning 
committees  with  respect  to  physical 
characteristics,  present  use,  and 
problems  associated  with  the  differ- 
ent land  areas  of  the  county;  the 
use  of  land  recommended  for  those 
different  land  areas,  particularly 
major  land-use,  type-of -farming,  size- 
of-operating-unit  pattern,  tenure,  and 
so  on,  and  the  necessary  adjustments 
in  land  use  for  realization  of  the 


land  use  classification  recommended. 

Considerable  initiative  has  been 
shown  in  the  way  in  which  parts  of 
the  whole  are  incorporated  in  the 
regular  classroom  work  of  the  rural 
student  without  upsetting  the  course 
of  study.  Classes  in  geography,  his- 
tory, civics,  language,  and  even  arith- 
metic devote  time  to  the  agricultural 
planning  report. 

As  unified  programs  are  devel- 
oped by  planning  committees,  ad- 
vanced study  will  deal  with  how  the 
recommended  adjustments  are  to  be 
brought  about,  who  can  help,  where, 
when,  and  how. 

SMITH  -  HUGHES  agricultural 

students  at  Rugby,  Pierce  County, 
use  the  intensive  land-use  planning 
report  as  a  guide  in  farm  manage- 
ment study  and  home-farm  surv'ey 
work,  in  which  they  study  and  ana- 
lyze the  types  of  farming  carried  on 
at  home,  compare  it  with  that  recom- 
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mended  by  planning  committees, 
and  study  ways  and  means  of  recon- 
ciling present  use  with  that  recom- 
mended. Changes  in  practices  at 
home  are  carefully  studied  in  the 
light  of  their  practical  application 
and  potential  results.  Thirty  farmers 
attending  the  adult  evening  school 
at  Rugby  use  the  Pierce  County  re- 
port as  a  text.  Last  winter  they 
studied  the  problems  of  each  area 
of  the  county  and  bent  their  effort 
particularly  to  recommended  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  provide  better 
living  for  the  farm  family. 

In  the  winter  of  1939  and  1940, 
agricultural  planning  was  started  in 
Bowman  County,  where  the  first 
generation  is  still  on  the  land. 
This  first  generation  came  mostly 
from  Eastern  States,  and  copied 
Eastern  farm  methods,  government, 
and  size  of  operating  unit. 

THIS  FIRST  generation  now  real- 
izes that  previous  experience  did  not 
qualify  them  to  operate  here  and 
that  they  must  attempt  a  type  of 
farm  and  ranch  operation  adapted 
to  this  area.  They  thought  the 
place  to  start  on  this  tremendous  job 
of  education  was  in  the  public 
schools,  and  recommended  that  their 
land-use  planning  report  be  used  be- 
cause it  included  the  first  real  agri- 
cultural history  recorded  for  the  area 
and  was  written  by  the  actual  par- 
ticipants that  made  the  history  what 
it  is. 

The  course  of  study  was  then  out- 
lined and  fitted  into  classes  in  agri- 
culture and  geography.  Several 
parts  of  the  report  are  also  studied 


in  language  and  arithmetic  classes. 
All  teachers  accepted  the  outlined 
course  wholeheartedly. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  each  stu- 
dent prepares  a  work-book  showing 
what  he  has  done  during  the  year. 
The  work-books  indicate  that  farm 
boys  and  girls  enjoy  the  study — par- 
ticularly the  part  about  grass,  which 
the  planning  committeemen  believe 
should  be  the  big  crop  in  Bowman 
County.  Parents  say  that  this  study 
has  awakened  in  the  boys  and  girls 
an  appreciation  of  the  conditions 
right  at  home. 

Burleigh  County  has  a  work  agree- 
ment with  its  county  superintendent 
of  schools  providing  for  study  and 
actual  elementary  practice  of  the 
planning  process  as  it  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  that  county.  Much  the 
same  plan  is  used  in  McKenzie  and 
Sheridan  Counties.  Rolette  County 
is  supplementing  similar  work  with 
programs  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Rugby  High  School. 

IT  IS  NOT  unlikely  that  North 
Dakota  educators  will  revise  present 
practice  and  devise  new  ways  in 
which  to  provide  for  a  well-informed 
citizenry.  Agricultural  planning  de- 
pends on  local  participation  of  well- 
informed  farm  people.  Too  few 
now  engaged  in  the  planning  proc- 
ess can  blend  the  best  scientific  in- 
formation with  the  local  experience 
of  the  farmer  into  the  proper  guid- 
ance of  action.  The  local  schools 
can  play  an  important  part  in  re- 
lieving that  present  problem'  situa- 
tion.  A  start  has  been  made. 


We  can  have  a  people  who  have  enough  to  eat. 

— Eleanor  Roosevelt 
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Latin  Americana,  1941 

by  WAYNE  D.  RASMUSSEN 


OUR  INCREASED  interest  in 
Latin  America  was  marked  last  year 
by  the  publication  of  scores  of  books, 
ranging  from  well-founded  volumes 
based  on  thorough  knowledge  to 
hasty  surveys  by  travelers  who  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries or  of  their  languages. 

Surveys  of  the  latter  type  are  as 
likely  to  give  an  accurate  and  full 
picture  as  w^ould  a  volume  on  the 
United  States  by  a  Latin  American 
who  did  not  know^  English  and 
whose  knowledge  was  gained  solely 
by  a  flying  trip  of  3  or  4  months 
through  our  48  States.  An  accurate 
portrayal  of  any  area  and  its  prob- 
lems, even  though  popular  rather 
than  scholarly,  requires  some  knowl- 
edge of  that  area's  history  and 
economy. 

In  the  case  of  Latin  America, 
whose  economy  is  still  dominated  by 
agriculture,  land  utilization  and 
agricultural  production,  as  w^ell  as 
political  and  military  factors,  must 
be  considered.  Fortunately,  several 
of  the  published  volumes  are  by 
authorities  who  are  well  aware  of 
the  various  factors  making  up  Latin- 
American  civilization. 

A  popular  means  of  portraying 
the  civilization  of  Latin  America  is 
a  volume  embodying  something  of 
geography,  economics,  history,  and 
politics,  with  emphasis  on  the  cur- 
rent scene.  Of  these.  Good  Neigh- 
bors (Yale  University  Press)  by 
Hubert  Herring,  Our  Latin  Ameri- 
can Neighbors  (Hastings  House)  by 
Philip  Leonard  Green,  and  Latin 
America  (Button)  by  William  L. 


Schurz  are  outstanding.  All  three 
of  these  authors  have  spent  consid- 
erable time  in  Latin  America  and 
have  been  studying  its  problems  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Herring's  book 
emphasizes  the  present  scene,  and  it 
is  interesting  and  easily  read. 

But  it  is  so  well  founded  that  it 
will  be  timely  years  hence.  Mr. 
Green's  volume  is  the  shortest  (182 
pages)  and  traces  the  historical  de- 
velopment w^ithout  burdensome  de- 
tail. Mr.  Schurz  aims  at  basic  prob- 
lems rather  than  current  political 
factors  and  gives  considerable  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  and  land  prob- 
lems. For  many  readers,  his  volume 
would  be  an  excellent  starting  point 
for  learning  something  of  Latin 
America. 

ANOTHER  VOLUME  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  student  of  agri- 
culture is  Central  America;  Chal- 
lenge and  Opportunity  (Henry 
Holt)  by  Charles  Morrow  Wilson. 
Mr.  Wilson  discusses  each  of  the 
Central  American  countries  and  the 
crops  of  the  area.  Lawrence  Gris- 
wold,  in  The  Other  America  (Put- 
nam), clearly  shows  the  importance 
of  Latin  America,  but  falls  into  some 
inaccuracies  of  fact  in  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  reference  book.  All 
of  these  authors  point  out  the  need 
for  a  larger  population  in  many  parts 
of  Latin  America.  This  need,  com- 
bined with  racial  persecutions  now 
rife  in  Axis-controlled  areas,  makes 
J.  X.  Cohen's  ]ewish  Life  in  South 
America  (Bloch  Publishing  Co.)  of 
considerable    interest.    Mr.  Cohen 
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shows  that  while  most  South  Ameri- 
can Jews  are  city  dwellers,  some  of 
their  agricultural  colonies  have  been 
quite  successful. 

These  volumes  supplement  but 
cannot  replace  the  more  conven- 
tional histories.  History  of  Latin 
America  (Heath)  by  Hutton  Web- 
ster has  been  newly  revised  and  aug- 
mented by  Roland  Dennis  Hussey. 
Political  history  is  stressed.  The 
Development  of  Hispanic  America 
(Farrar  &  Rinehart)  by  A.  Curtis 
Wilgus  is  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive one-volume  texts  available. 
Its  length  (941  pages)  permits  con- 
siderable attention  to  economic  and 
social  factors,  and  its  extensive  foot- 
notes and  bibliographies  are  most 
valuable  to  the  research  worker. 

The  Pageant  of  South  American 
History  (Longmans,  Green)  by 
Anne  Merriam  Peck  and  Neighbors 
to  the  South  (Harcourt,  Brace)  by 
Delia  Goetz  might  be  classed  as  in- 
formal histories  particularly  suitable 
for  high  school  students  or  relaxed 
reading. 

THERE  IS  still  a  lack  of  scholarly, 
modern  histories  of  the  individual 
countries  of  Latin  America.  The 
work  of  the  Inter-American  His- 
torical Series  has  been  continued 
with  the  publication  of  A  History  of 
Chile  (University  of  North  Carolina 
Press)  by  Luis  Galdames,  translated 
and  edited  by  Isaac  J.  Cox.  Mr. 
Galdames  is  an  outstanding  Chilean 
historian,  while  Mr.  Cox  has  taught 
Latin-American  history  for  many 
years. 

Many  Mexicos  (Putnam)  by  Les- 
ley Byrd  Simpson  is  an  interpretive 
work  by  an  authority  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Mexico  and  its  history. 
Chile;  Land  of  Progress  (Reynal  & 
Hitchcock)  by  Earl  Parker  Hanson 


and  Colombia;  Gateway  to  South 
America  (Doubleday,  Doran)  by 
Kathleen  Romoli  combine  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  economics.  While 
uncritical,  they  are  entertaining  and 
contain  some  material  on  agricul- 
ture. /  Li\e  Brazil  (Bobbs-Merrill) 
by  Jack  Harding  is  an  interesting 
travel  account,  as  is  The  West  Coast 
of  South  America  (Prentice-Hall) 
by  Sidney  A.  Clark,  written  specifi- 
cally for  the  tourist. 

Aside  from  tourist  accounts,  many 
volumes  of  transitory  rather  than 
permanent  interest  have  appeared  in 
which  the  authors  outline  current 
problems  in  terms  of  action  today. 
Inside  Latin  America  (Harper)  by 
John  Gunther  and  Meet  the  South 
Americans  (Harper)  by  Carl  Crow 
are  of  this  type.  Mr.  Gunther's 
book,  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
volumes  mentioned,  is  most  valuable 
for  his  personal  impressions  of 
various  political  leaders. 

Other  statements  should  be  checked 
before  acceptance.  For  example,  his 
few  paragraphs  on  Brazilian  land 
problems  are  both  inadequate  and 
misleading.  Mr.  Crow,  well  known 
for  his  books  on  China,  makes  some 
interesting  observations  on  trade  and 
propaganda,  but  the  reader  must  re- 
member that  these  generalizations 
are  drawn  only  from  the  author's 
personal  observations.  Trade  is  the 
keynote  of  South  America  and  Hem- 
isphere Defense  (Louisiana  State 
University)  by  J.  Fred  Rippy,  Leo- 
nomic  Defense  of  Latin  America 
(World  Peace  Foundation)  by  Percy 
W.  Bid  well,  and  Latin  American 
Trade  (Harper)  by  Frank  Henius. 
All  are  short  but  the  problem  is 
attacked  from  three  different  view- 
pioints,  that  of  the  historian,  the 
economist,  and  the  business  man. 
Charles  Wertenbaker,  in  A  Netv 
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I  Doctrine  for  the  Americas  (Viking 
Press),  presents  an  excellent  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy. 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the 
good  neighbor  policy  and  the  war, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  comment. 
Richard  K.  Showman  and  Lyman  S. 
Judson  present  the  various  argu- 
ments concerning  the  Doctrine  in  a 
reference  volume  entitled  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  the  Growth  of 
Western  Hemisphere  Solidarity  (H. 
W.  Wilson).  However,  the  most 
notable  book  of  the  year  on  the  sub- 


ject is  Hands  Off:  A  History  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  (Little,  Brown) 
by  Dexter  Perkins.  The  volume  is 
a  summary  and  interpretation  based 
on  years  of  research. 

In  the  periodical  field,  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
sponsored  a  printed  monthly.  Agri- 
culture in  the  Americas,  while  late 
in  the  year,  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation suspended  the  publication  of 
Pan  American  News,  A  consider- 
able mass  of  Latin-American  mate- 
rial appeared  in  various  other  maga- 
zines and  this  interest  continues. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  of  our  good  neighbors. 


Patterns  for  Lending 

by  GEORGE  R.  PETERSON 


JUST  WHAT  is  a  good  rehabili- 
tation loan?  What  is  there  about 
low-income  farms  and  farmers  that 
makes  good  or  poor  risks  ?  And  per- 
haps most  important,  how  can  one 
man  or  even  several  men  say  defi- 
nitely that  any  particular  applicant 
will  fail? 

In  Nance  County,  Nebraska,  a  care- 
ful study  of  rehabilitation  borrowers 
showed  many  personal  and  physical 
factors  that  seemed  associated  with 
borrowers  who  were  failing  to  make 
the  grade.  Some  of  these  farmers 
perhaps  should  have  been  refused 
loans.  Yet  many  of  those  not  mak- 
ing progress  look  very  much  like 
their  successful  neighbors. 

In  essence,  a  loan  is  made  by  the 
judgment  of  the  county  supervisor, 
based  on  experience  and  common 
sense.  In  his  decision,  he  will  run 
quickly  through  a  series  of  factors 


presented  on  the  borrower's  applica- 
tion, in  the  man's  face  or  general 
bearing,  and  by  the  farm  in  ques- 
tion. Invariably,  the  information  is 
less  complete  than  the  supervisor 
would  wish,  because  applicants  often 
keep  records  only  after  they  have 
loans.  Borderline  cases  are  the  most 
difficult,  and  important  sidelights 
often  sway  the  decision.  The  com- 
ments of  unbiased  neighbors  will 
often  give  character  references  that 
tell  the  trustworthiness  of  the  man 
himself  but  the  farm  too  must  be 
appraised. 

Many  of  the  questions  that  bother 
county  supervisors  could  be  an- 
swered by  an  aptitude  test  similar 
to  those  now  used  to  tell  whether 
Johnny  will  be  a  successful  presi- 
dent, or  engineer,  or  salesman.  All 
any  aptitude  test  can  do  is  give  rea- 
sonable estimates  based  on  the  study 
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of  many  factors  associated  with  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  a  given  field. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  people  who  mix 
easily  in  any  company  are  most 
likely  to  be  successful  salesmen.  Or, 
adolescents  who  bedevil  their  parents 
with  chemistry  and  erector  sets  are 
often  likely  to  succeed  as  physical 
scientists. 

But  do  we  have  any  such  criteria 
for  low-income  farms  and  farmers? 
We  do  have  studies  associating  sev- 
eral characteristics  with  success  and 
failure.  Personal  factors  considered 
in  the  Nance  County  study  were: 
Poor  health,  old  age,  laziness,  relief 
or  dole  consciousness,  dishonesty, 
poor  money  and  enterprise  manage- 
ment, discouragement,  poor  home 
management  by  the  wife,  and  too 
large  a  family. 

Economic  problems  associated 
with  the  farm  included :  Inadequately 
sized  unit,  poor  land,  burdensome 


debts,  eroded  soils,  insufficient  live- 1 
stock,  not  enough  stock  water,  and 
unsatisfactory  dwelling.  Relief  con- 
sciousness and  poor  health  were 
most  frequent  characteristics  of  the 
nonprogressing  group. 

From  such  factors,  it  should  be 
possible  to  set  up  loan  aptitude  tests 
(rating  scales)  which  would  stream- 
line the  rehabilitation  loan  program. 
Good  judgment  would  still  be 
needed  to  determine  the  disposition 
of  borderline  cases,  and  to  select  and 
weight  the  factors  to  be  used.  The 
selection  would  vary  widely  among 
the  various  areas  of  the  country,  but 
the  need  for  variance  certainly 
should  not  limit  the  use  of  the  pat- 
tern. The  adoption  of  a  rating  sys- 
tem for  loaning  would  allow  more 
uniform  treatment,  a  result  of  the 
greater  objectivity.  New  supervisors 
would  be  especially  aided  by  the  : 
training  associated  with  the  use  and  | 
construction  of  such  a  pattern. 


Now  They  Ride  to  School 

by  W.  E.  RAWLINGS 


IT  MAY  BE  all  right  for  North 
Bench  grown-ups  to  wade  through 
miles  of  snow  in  the  blasts  of  a 
northern  Idaho  winter,  at  least  occa- 
sionally. But  children,  going  to  and 
from  school — that  is  another  matter. 

So  said  the  fathers  and  mothers 
in  North  Bench,  in  Boundary  County 
on  the  Canadian  border.  They  said 
it  last  winter,  as  they  had  for  many 
winters  before.  Still,  nothing  was 
done,  and  last  winter,  like  those 
before,  they  saw  their  youngsters, 
more  than  20  of  them,  trudge  off 
on  the  5-mile  journey  to  the  Sheridan 
school.   What's  more,  the  school  bus 


from  Bonners  Ferry  would  pass  the  j 
homes  of  the  children  shortly  after- 
ward, loaded  with  youngsters  who, 
by  accident  of  living  in  a  nearby 
community,  were  spared  the  long 
winter  walk. 

It  didn't  make  sense.  The  trouble 
could  be  fixed  simply  by  redrawing 
lines  between  school  districts,  and 
then  all  the  children  could  ride. 
Yes,  but  just  try  to  get  it  done.  It 
had  been  tried  repeatedly  in  elec- 
tions called  for  that  purpose,  but  at 
each  election  the  voters  had  refused 
to  take  the  needed  action. 

So,  County  Agent  George  Funke 
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1  called  a  meeting  of  farm  men  and 
women  at  the  North  Bench  Grange 
Hall.  He  described  the  county 
agricultural  planning  process  and 
how  it  could  develop  plans  for  com- 
munity and  county  betterment.  On 
the  basis  of  a  prior  delineation  of  the 
community's  limits,  the  group  then 
set  up  a  community  agricultural 
planning  committee. 

GOING  at  the  community  plan- 
ning job  on  a  strictly  feel-the-way 
basis,  the  members  of  the  group 
talked  over  the  important  local 
problems,  new  and  old.  Out  of  it 
grew  the  conviction  that,  of  all  the 
problems  of  the  community,  the  one 
of  getting  a  school  bus  was  out- 
standing and  most  susceptible  of 
immediate  solution. 

The  way  to  action  unfolded  stead- 
ily. The  community  committee  set 
up  a  three-man  subcommittee  to 
look  into  all  aspects  of  the  situation 
and  to  report  the  facts  to  the  county 
committee. 

This  subcommittee  conferred  with 
members  of  the  county  board  of 
commissioners  and  the  two  district 
school  boards.  On  the  basis  of  in- 
vestigation and  discussion,  the  com- 
mittee determined  that  its  best  hope 
for  action  lay  in  change  of  school 
district  boundaries.  It  was  learned 
also  that  the  change  could  be  made 
only  through  an  election;  a  majority 
vote  of  the  residents  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts concerned  was  required.  So 
the  subcommittee  dug  out  the  facts 
on  how  to  call  an  election.  These 
facts  were  fully  aired. 

The  full  committee  then  analyzed 
the  previous  attempts  that  had  been 
made  to  obtain  changes  in  the  school 
district  boundaries,  and  concluded 
that,  in  all  previous  attempts  at 


change,  the  voters  had  believed  the 
change  was  being  sought  by  a  few 
individuals  who  would  gain  certain 
private  benefits  by  the  change.  The 
task  ahead,  it  was  agreed,  called  for 
an  extensive  educational  program  to 
inform  all  the  people  in  both  dis- 
tricts as  to  the  really  acute  need  in 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

THE  NEEDED  educational  work 
was  undertaken.  Neighborhood  and 
community  meetings  were  called  in 
both  districts.  The  local  newspaper 
helped.  Letters  were  sent  out  by 
the  hundreds.  Numerous  personal 
discussions  were  held  with  leading 
farmers  and  members  of  the  school 
boards.  In  short,  the  North  Bench 
committee  saw  to  it  that  every  voter 
in  the  districts  learned  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  A  thorough  job  was 
done  in  three  weeks. 

Once  this  was  done,  the  com- 
munity committee  decided  to  under- 
take the  next  step — to  obtain  signa- 
tures upon  a  petition  for  a  special 
election  within  the  two  school  dis- 
tricts, calling  for  a  revision  of  the 
contiguous  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
tricts. The  desired  number  of  sig- 
natures was  obtained  in  less  than  a 
week. 

Two  months  later,  a  large  ma- 
jority voted  to  permit  the  desired 
changes. 

Through  careful  planning  the 
subcommittee  secured  exchanges  of 
taxable  lands  that  compensated  for 
the  additional  costs  to  the  Bonners 
Ferry  school  district.  As  a  result, 
the  change  involved  no  additional 
tax  burden  for  either  district. 

Now  the  children  of  the  North 
Bench  District  ride  to  school,  and 
their  parents  know  the  value  of 
planning. 
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Books 


Climate  and  Man.  1941  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  Gove  Hambidge, 
Editor,  Marion  J.  Drown,  Assistant  Editor.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
1,260  pages. 

by  PAUL  B.  SEARS 


THE  CURRENT  Yearbook  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
strikes  boldly  into  the  last  of  many 
strongholds  of  fatalism  which — not 
so  long  since — confronted  the  farmer. 
It  holds  forth  no  promise  of  witch- 
ery and  tricks  for  harnessing  sun, 
winds,  and  water.  Instead,  it  re- 
veals a  pattern  and  an  order  to 
which  we  can  adjust  our  activities 
and  thus  truly  minimize  the  element 
of  uncertainty.  Significantly,  it  is 
the  latest  of  a  new  series  which  be- 
gan in  1936:  Better  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals (2  volumes);  Soils  and  Men; 
Food  and  Life;  Farmers  in  a  Chang- 
ing World;  and  now.  Climate  and 
Man, 

Modestly  enough,  this  series  was 
designed  as  a  set  of  reference  books 
for  modern  farmers.  But  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  are  man- 
uals for  statesmen  and  all  respon- 
sible citizens  in  a  free  country.  The 
enemies  of  democracy  are  strong 
today  because  they  have  been  abso- 
lutely realistic  about  such  matters 
as  these  books  discuss.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  less  so. 

Gambling  is,  in  some  form  or 
other,  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
rooted  of  human  activities.  No  one 
objects  seriously  to  it  so  long  as  the 
stakes  involved  are  within  the  means 


of  the  players.  Too  often  they  are 
not.  No  one  has  a  right  to  gamble 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  if 
he  can  help  it.  Farming  has  always 
been  a  major  gamble.  The  farmer 
has  had  to  pit  himself  against 
the  forces  of  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate.  To  this,  in  modern 
times,  have  been  added  economic 
uncertainties. 

It  is  the  function  of  science  to 
minimize  the  area  of  uncertainty  in 
daily  living.  And  the  clear  ethical 
implication  of  a  scientific  age  is  the 
duty  thus  to  minimize  uncertainty. 
Gradually  the  application  of  science 
to  agriculture  has  dispelled  the  mys- 
tery and  seeming  caprice  of  the 
manifold  elements  which  are  in- 
volved in  even  the  humblest  farming 
enterprise. 

THE  ENLIGHTENED  farmer 
need  no  longer  plant  inferior  seed 
or  breed  inefficient  livestock.  He 
can,  most  decidedly,  do  something 
about  the  kind  of  protoplasm  with 
which  he  works.  He  need  no  longer 
dumbly  acquiesce  in  the  ravages  of 
pests  and  diseases,  nor  be  content 
with  a  soil  less  productive  than  it 
should  be.  In  these  realms,  science 
has  placed  controls  at  his  hand.  To 
a   more    limited    degree,  modern 
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knowledge  has  been  able  to  shield 
him  somewhat  from  the  impact  of 
economic  shock.  At  least  his  po- 
litical leaders,  with  growing  confi- 
dence and  intelligence,  have  been 
working  on  the  assumption  that 
such  matters  are  not  beyond  ulti- 
mate control. 

No  less  important  to  him  is  cli- 
mate, in  its  day-to-day  manifesta- 
tion of  "weather."  Here  the  very 
hope  of  control,  save  in  the  feeble 
sense  of  greenhouse  and  smudge-pot, 
passed  with  the  medicine-man. 
Here,  it  would  seem,  remained  a 
gamble  big  enough  to  freeze,  or 
drow^n,  or  burn  up  all  prudence. 

Climate  and  Man  restores  the 
hope  of  control,  so  long  banished 
as  superstition.  We  are  to  meet  the 
hazards  of  climate,  how^ever,  not  by 
grinding  out  weather  to  order,  but 
by  controlling  our  own  activities. 
Incomplete  as  our  knowledge  may 
be,  we  know  enough  today  to  avoid 
mistakes  which,  even  within  the 
past  15  years,  have  brought  tragedy 
and  futility  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  own  good  people. 

FROM  NOW  ON,  it  should  be 
criminal  negligence  to  settle  small 
grain-farmers  hopefully  in  semiarid 
lands  without  irrigation;  to  grow 
crops  or  livestock  not  adapted  to 
one's  particular  climate;  to  expose 
soil  to  erosion  by  wind  or  water;  to 
increase  needlessly  the  already  ag- 
gravated dangers  of  flood;  or  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  essential  climatic 
pattern  of  any  state  or  territory  of 
the  United  States  in  which  one  may 
be  living.  For  these  matters  are  all 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  new  Year- 
book by  men  who  know  about  them, 
and  do  not  guess. 

The  book  of  more  than  1,200  pages 
falls  into  five  sections,    i.  Climate 


as  a  World  Influence.  2.  Climate 
and  Agricultural  Settlement.  3.  Cli- 
mate and  the  Farmer.  4.  The  Sci- 
entific Approach  to  Weather  and 
Climate.  5.  Climatic  Data,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Agriculture  in 
the  United  States. 

Some  40  authors  have  contributed 
to  the  numerous,  brief,  signed  chap- 
ters, and  among  them  are  illustrious 
names.  The  resulting  structure  is 
as  logical  as  a  good  legal  brief.  The 
whole  is  preceded  by  a  foreword 
from  the  Secretary  and  a  concise, 
readable  summary  by  Gove  Ham- 
bidge — by  no  means  the  least  re- 
markable part  of  the  book. 

Both  in  space  and  time  there  is  a 
configuration  to  be  found  in  climate. 
Far  less  simple  than  the  old  geo- 
graphical division  of  earth  into  hori- 
zontal belts,  it  is  none  the  less 
orderly  and  amenable  to  study.  It 
is  and  has  been  a  primary  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  plants,  animals, 
and  human  cultures.  Where  these 
have  contravened  the  basic  pattern 
of  climate,  the  penalty  has  been 
failure.  Where  man's  activities, 
either  through  blind  luck,  trial  and 
error,  or  more  rarely  through  canny 
design,  have  adjusted  themselves  to 
the  realities  of  climate,  they  have 
been  more  successful. 

FOR  THE  FARMER  in  particu- 
lar is  this  fact  important.  There  is 
scarcely  an  operation  or  a  precaution 
that  is  not  affected  by  it.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  manipulation  of  soil, 
security  of  water  supply,  choice  of 
crops,  control  of  pests,  and  handling 
of  livestock.  Efficient  housing  and 
diet  likewise. 

There  has  been,  since  1914,  a  revo- 
lution in  the  reading  of  weather  as 
great  as  that  produced  in  medical 
science  by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 
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The  atmosphere  is  now  studied  in 
three  dimensions  instead  of  two. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  layman  will 
find  anywhere  a  more  usable  ex- 
planation of  the  new  "air-mass" 
methods  than  this  book  affords. 
With  it  goes  a  splendid  set  of  cloud 
photographs  explained  in  terms  of 
the  new  weather  science.  The  com- 
mon man  can  now  be  weather-wise 
without  having  it  beaten  into  him  by 
long  exposure.  This  becomes  pos- 
sible in  the  very  month  that  harsh 
military  necessity  has  stopped  the 


publication  of  most  of  our  general 
weather  information. 

One  cannot  in  a  brief  review 
single  out  all  that  is  good,  but  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  valuable 
tabulated  information  for  each  state 
and  territory  with  which  the  book 
closes.  To  the  old  injunction  "Know 
thyself"  science  has  added  the  com- 
mand, "Know  the  place  w^here  thou 
dwellest."  So  far  as  the  main  out- 
lines of  climate  are  concerned,  no 
literate  American  now  has  any 
excuse  for  disregard  of  this  new 
obligation. 


Toward  Farm  Security.    Joseph  Gaer.    Washington.    U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Farm  Security  Administration.    194 1.    246  pages. 

by  EDITH  D.  DUNSTON 


PLANNED  PRIMARILY  for  new 

FSA  employees  but  valuable  to  other 
members  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  all  those  who  desire 
a  clear,  concise  picture  of  the  work- 
ings of  this  agency,  this  volume  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  Per- 
sonnel Training  Committee.  It  is 
neither  detailed  nor  inclusive  but 
does  give  a  general  description  of 
the  major  causes  of  rural  poverty 
and  of  the  part  FSA  plays  in  helping 
poverty-stricken  farmers  find  perma- 
nent security. 

In  the  introduction,  particular 
stress  is  put  on  the  part  played  by 
the  county  supervisor  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  Farm  Security  pro- 
gram. So  that  this  supervisor  can 
have  the  background  for  a  better 
understanding  of  his  work,  Mr.  Gaer 
describes  rural  poverty — how  it  came 
into  existence,  and  how  it  affects 


farm  people.  Among  the  causes  of 
rural  poverty,  he  mentions  the  price 
of  farm  land,  the  closed  frontier, 
technology  on  the  farm,  the  poor 
tenure  system,  unemployment  on  the 
land,  the  growth  of  rural  popula- 
tion, adverse  prices  and  low  income, 
single  cropping  for  cash,  soil  ero- 
sion, and  natural  catastrophes.  All 
of  these  "inevitably  lead  to  disastrous 
human  erosion." 

The  effect  of  rural  poverty,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  cannot  be 
quarantined  but,  like  a  "highly  con- 
tagious disease",  spreads  from  the 
poor  to  die  well-to-do  farmer  and 
from  the  country  to  the  city  until 
the  whole  Nation  is  affected.  FSA 
was  formed,  the  author  says,  to  aid 
in  stamping  out  this  infection  at  its 
source. 

OBJECTIVES  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  how  they  can  be  translated 
into  action  programs  are  discussed 
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in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ilies served.  Among  these  needs 
are  included  health,  sanitation,  food, 
housing,  land  resources,  tools  and 
equipment,  financing,  debt  adjust- 
ment, better  tenure,  and  educational 
advantages. 

Of  the  three  remaining  chapters, 
one  is  devoted  to  the  organization 
of  FSA,  one  to  the  relationship  of 
the  FSA  to  other  bureaus  and  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  one  to  the  opportunities 


available  to  the  employees  of  this 
agency. 

Splendid  photographs  showing 
some  of  the  darker  sides  of  rural 
poverty,  together  with  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  improvements  made 
possible  by  FSA,  accompany  the  text. 
A  glossary  of  terms,  phrases,  and 
titles  as  used  by  FSA  and  keyed  to 
FSA  instructions,  a  bibliography, 
topically  arranged,  and  a  detailed 
index  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book. 


America's  Own  Refugees.  Our  4,000,000  Homeless  Migrants.  Henry 
Hill  Collins,  Jr.  Princeton  University  Press.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
305  pages. 

by  RICHARD  SASULY 


IN  HIS  BOOK,  Americas  Own 
Refugees,  Henry  Hill  Collins,  Jr., 
tells  the  story  of  the  several  million 
Americans  who,  because  they  cannot 
find  security  in  one  place,  must  wan- 
der across  the  land. 

The  large  amount  of  material  on 
migrations  of  various  kinds  gath- 
ered by  the  Tolan  Committee  is 
drawn  upon  heavily  by  Mr.  Collins. 
He  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the 
deeper  currents,  particularly  in  agri- 
culture, which  have  led  to  migration. 
He  relates  where  and  how  migra- 
tion takes  place,  indicates  the  main 
problems  encountered  by  migrants 
and  by  the  communities  through 
which  they  pass,  and  discusses  some 
of  the  possible  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  even  a  very 
brief  summary,  that  Americas  Own 
Refugees  follows  in  the  path  of 
Steinbeck's  Grapes  of  Wrath  and 
McWilliams'  Factories  in  Field, 
However,  whereas  the  first  two 
books  were  concerned  with  agri- 


cultural migrants  in  California,  Mr. 
Collins  tells  the  somewhat  less  pub- 
licized remainder  of  the  story  as  it 
occurs  throughout  the  country.  And 
while  the  bulk  of  the  book  deals 
with  migrants  in  agriculture,  there 
are  also  sections  on  migrations 
which  have  taken  place  in  other  in- 
dustries and  on  the  more  recent 
shifts  of  work  force  resulting  from 
defense  activity. 

Mr.  Collins'  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  migration  follows  the  only  lines 
which  can  lead  to  understanding 
and  satisfactory  correction  of  the 
many  difficulties  which  confront  mi- 
grants. In  turn  he  examines  effects 
of  concentration  of  control  of  pro- 
duction, displacement  by  mechani- 
zation, displacement  by  erosion,  and 
the  general  effects  of  unemployment. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  treatment  of 
these  ideas  there  is  sometimes  a  lack 
of  precision.  The  generalized  anal- 
ysis of  unemployment,  for  example, 
is  a  somewhat  oversimplified  version 
of  underconsumption  theory. 
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A  FEW  OMISSIONS  are  regret- 
table. In  regard  to  the  plight  of  the 
agricultural  migrant  the  causes  of 
the  malady  are  examined  and  its 
manifestations  are  described,  but 
cure  is  discussed  largely  in  terms  of 
governmental  action.  Actually,  ef- 
forts made  by  the  migrants  them- 
selves to  gain  at  least  a  vestige  of 
security  are  both  dramatic  and  im- 
portant. Much  could  be  written 
about  the  tenacity  with  w^hich  Dust 
Bowl  refugees  have  attempted,  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  sink  roots  in 
California  soil.  Similarly,  and  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  efforts  which  various 
groups  of  migrants  have  made  to 
improve  their  situation  through 
union  organization.  The  migrants 
are,  clearly,  a  part  of  the  working 
population.  They  are  faced  with 
problems  which  have  been  and  are 
being  met  by  many  sections  of  the 
organized  labor  movement. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  important 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  analysis  of 
migration  are  stated,  and  in  positive 
and  forthright  manner,  without  fear 
of  stepping  on  toes. 

The  author  evidently  wished  to 
reach  a  large  audience  with  a  book 
written  in  popular  and  vivid  style. 
Accordingly,  he  avoided  not  only 
footnotes,  bibliography,  and  citations, 
but  also  such  forms  of  academic 
hedging  as  the  use  of  conditional 
moods  and  the  statement  of  carefully 
balanced  alternatives.  The  book 
gains  in  directness  thereby. 

One  device  used  by  Mr.  Collins 
should  be  noted.  Much  of  the  book 
consists  of  actual  testimony  delivered 
before  the  Tolan  Committee  in  pub- 
lic hearings.  Description  of  the  con- 
ditions of  migratory  life,  given  in 
the  words  of  migrants  themselves, 
has  an  effect  of  greater  immediacy 


than  any  amount  of  statistics. 

America  s  Own  Refugees  was 
published  late  in  1941,  but  in  one 
important  respect  it  is  already 
slightly  dated.  The;  historian  of 
current  events  is  hard  pressed  to 
keep  abreast  of  his  subject  today. 
Mr.  Collins  provides  only  a  partial 
basis  for  the  kind  of  approach  to  the 
problems  of  migration  which  must 
be  taken  as  part  of  a  completely 
effective  war  effort. 

MR.  COLLINS'  discussion  of  re- 
cent defense  migrations  implies  only 
a  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  such 
shifts  in  work  force  have  been  car- 
ried out.  Actually,  some  shifts  were 
necessary  and  will  continue  to  be. 
No  one  could  maintain  that  the  na- 
tion's total  work  force,  as  of  a  year 
or  two  ago,  was  properly  distrib- 
uted for  current  production  needs. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  been  doing 
it  the  hard  way.  Reckless  stimula- 
tion and  inefficient  carrying  out  of 
migrations  clearly  must  be  con- 
demned. But  a  positive  statement 
of  the  kinds  of  migration  which  are 
needed  is  also  called  for. 

Along  the  same  line,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  book  to  view  the 
problems  of  agricultural  migrants 
too  statically  in  terms  of  the  de- 
pression decade  of  the  1930's.  On 
page  113  the  author  states: 

"It  is  true  that  unemployment  has 
gone  down  from  the  1933  peak  of 
13,000,000.  In  August  1941  it  was 
'only'  5,000,000.  Further  reem- 
ployment for  purposes  of  national 
defense  may  absorb  another  1,000,- 
000.  Certainly  no  more.  For  the 
reader  should  not  become  unduly 
exhilerated  by  predictions  of  sub- 
stantial further  cuts  in  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  the  needs  of  de- 
fense."   This  point  is  supported  by 
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Powerful 

Ours  has  been  a  story  of  vigor- 
ous challenges  which  have  been 
accepted  and  overcome — chal- 
lenges of  uncharted  seas,  of  wild 
forests  and  desert  plains,  of 
raging  floods  and  withering 
drought,  of  foreign  tyrants  and 
domestic  strife,  of  staggering 
problem  s — social,  economic, 
and  physical;  and  we  have 
come  out  of  them  the  most 
powerful  Nation — and  the 
freest — in  all  of  history. 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


reference  to  the  several  million  un- 
deremployed rural  workers  dammed 
up  in  depressed  farm  areas.  That 
there  still  are  large  numbers  of  un- 
deremployed farm  laborers  is  un- 
deniable. But  certainly  it  can  be 
agreed  that  we  shall  reduce  unem- 
i  ployment  below  the  4,000,000  mark 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  We 
shall  be  in  a  very  bad  way  if  we 
do  not. 

A  similar  quotation  appears  on 
page  178,  in  reference  to  the  Cali- 
fornia situation:  "with  four  workers 
I  for  every  job — and  that  in  the  peak 
!  season — it   is   small   wonder  that 
I  wages  are  low,  hours  long,  and 
working  and  housing  conditions  de- 
plorable."   The  difficulty  here  is  in 
I  t  the  use  of  the  present  tense.  Wages 
probably  are  still  too  low,  hours  too 
long,  and  housing  deplorable.  But, 
to  judge  from  all  available  evidence, 


it  was  not  true  even  in  the  summer 
of  194 1  that  there  were  four  agri- 
cultural migrants  for  every  one  job 
open  to  them.  Reports  of  farm  la- 
bor shortages  were  much  exagger- 
ated during  the  1941  crop  season, 
but  the  supply  of  farm  labor  has 
been  reduced  enough  so  that  there  is 
at  least  the  possibility  of  some  short- 
ages in  the  future. 

However,  in  other  and  equally 
important  respects,  America  s  Own 
Refugees  applies  directly  and  well 
to  war  needs.  The  author  points 
out  forcefully  that  the  present  situ- 
ation of  migrants  is  a  travesty  on  the 
principles  of  democracy,  that  de- 
mocracy's ability  to  survive  in  a 
fight  abroad  depends  on  morale  and 
whole-hearted  support  at  home,  that 
many  migrants  today  could  hardly 
have  any  stake  in  the  welfare  of 
society,  and  therefore  that  to  im- 
prove their  lot  is  to  strike  a  hard 
blow  for  victory. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  said 
that  Mr.  Collins  is  concerned  with 
problems  which  are  long  range  in 
effect,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
these  problems  will  still  need  a  great 
deal  of  solving  when  the  war  is 
won. 

HE  MIGHT  also  have  added  at 
least  two  more  points: 

1.  Migration  as  it  occurs  today  is 
extremely  wasteful  of  potential  pro- 
ductivity, at  a  time  when  the  chief 
need  is  to  attain  maximum  produc- 
tivity, in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

2.  Unless  the  worst  aspects  of  ag- 
ricultural migration  are  cleaned  up, 
migratory  farm  workers  will  con- 
tinue to  look  hopefully  to  expand- 
ing factories,  the  danger  of  farm  la- 
bor shortage  will  increase,  and  con- 
sequently the  food  for  victory  pro- 
gram may  be  retarded. 
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Letters 


SIR: 

I  think  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Aylesworth 
have  made  a  splendid  contribution  in  the 
discussion  of  "War  and  the  Low-Income 
Farmer"  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Land 
Policy  Review. 

However,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
third  paragraph  on  page  4,  which  inti- 
mates that  higher  income  farmers  are  closer 
to  being  caught  up  with  by  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  than  are  small  farmers 
located  on  the  poorer  lands. 

In  some  respects,  I  believe  some  of  the 
discussion  justifying  increased  input,  using 
for  example,  dairy  cow  and  poultry  pro- 
duction, in  the  regional  report  of  farm 
adjustments  for  the  period  1943—45  for 
the  Northeast,  prepared  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Par- 
sons and  others,  does  not  bear  out  your 
statement. 

I  have  seen  some  figures  derived  by  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  from 
data  from  the  records  of  dairy  herds  in 
the  Improvement  Association  indicating 
that  returns  from  additional  feed  are  usually 
much  greater  from  good  cows  than  from 
poorer  cows  of  low  capacity. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  there  is  data 
available,  with  which  you  are  probably 
familiar,  demonstrating  that  the  use  of 
fertilizer,  for  example,  on  farms  in  the 
higher  land  classes  will  return  something 
Hke  four  times  as  much  as  similar  apph- 
cations  on  the  poorer  and  less  productive 
soils,  prevailing  in,  for  example,  land 
classes  I  and  II  and  a  large  part  of  land 
class  III. 

I  bring  this  up,  not  to  initiate  an  argu- 
ment with  you  on  the  concepts  of  "mar- 
ginal" and  "submarginal"  or  the  applica- 
tions of  the  "law  of  diminishing  returns," 


but  to  point  out  the  dilemma  with  which 
some  of  us  workers  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture may  be  faced  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

Suppose  as  a  worker  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural land  use  planning  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  USDA  War  Board, 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  aid  in  guiding  the 
policies  of  county  land  use  planning 
committees  and  county  USDA  war  boards 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  use 
of  a  limited  supply  of  fertilizer.  Suppose 
the  county  board  in  X  county  is  faced  with 
the  situation  of  allocating  10,000  tons  of 
fertilizer  in  a  county  which  normally  uses 
20,000  tons  annually. 

Presumably  the  board,  if  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  achieving 
the  highest  possible  agricultural  produc- 
tion, would  allocate  the  available  fertilizer 
to  the  farms  on  the  better  soil  types,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  farmers  on  the  poorer 
lands  receiving  little  or  no  fertilizer  for 
several  years  could  be  rehabilitated  follow- 
ing the  emergency  demand  for  maximum 
production,  but,  in  making  such  a  decision, 
the  board  would  find  itself  taking  part  in 
the  revocation  of  a  long-established  policy 
of  enhancing  by  every  possible  means  the 
position  of  the  family- type  farm. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  practically  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Department, 
and  the  national  land  policy,  almost  since 
the  formation  of  the  United  States,  has 
aimed  at  the  insurance  of  the  best  possible 
position  for  the  family-type  farm.  There 
are,  of  course,  numerous  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  I  realize  that  there  are  many  per- 
sons, particularly  industrialists,  who  are 
firmly  opposed  to  such  a  policy. 
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However,  your  article,  as  I  see  it,  does 
not  help  to  resolve  the  dilemma  described 
above.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  the 
value  of  the  article  but  I  wish  merely  to 
point  out  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not 
go  far  enough  into  the  problems  of  the 
place  of  such  land  in  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  situation. 

— George  B.  Robinson,  State  BAE  Rep- 
resentative, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SIR: 

The  impoverished  recreational  and  leis- 
ure-time life  of  young  America,  in  spite 
of  such  facilities  as  20,000  motion-picture 
theaters,  17,000  daily  radio  programs, 
6,000  public  libraries;  1,395  State-owned 
outdoor  recreation  areas,  and  200,000,000 
acres  of  national  parks  and  forests,  is  de- 
lineated in  Time  On  Their  Hands:  A 
Report  on  Leisure,  Reci'eation,  and  Young 
People,  made  to  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation by  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn,  professor  of 
educational  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  D.  L.  Harley,  Commis- 
sion staflF  member. 

Time  on  Their  Hands  examines  the 
needs  of  youth  in  the  light  of  the  new 
meaning  of  recreation  which  has  grown 
out  of  such  important  social  changes  as 
technological  developments,  the  growth  of 
commercial  recreation,  the  accessibility  of 
urban  amusements  to  village  and  rural 
youth,  and  the  prolonged  economic  de- 
pendency of  young  people.  In  addition, 
"recreational  opportunities  and  desires 
have  been  influenced  by  changes  in  re- 
ligious views  concerning  the  use  of  leisure, 
by  changes  in  conception  of  activities  suit- 
able for  women,  and  by  changes  in  stand- 
ards of  living." 

Certain  fundamental  beliefs  arc  set  forth 
by  the  authors.  In  all  recreational  planning 
for  youth  the  determining  factor  should  be 
the  needs  of  young  people  themselves  rather 
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than  the  functional  structure  of  existing 
agencies;  the  greatest  possible  use  should 
be  made  of  existing  facilities  and  the  full- 
est measure  of  coordination  be  effected 
among  them,  broad-scale  recreational  plan- 
ning is  urgently  required  at  every  level  of 
recreational  administration  —  community, 
State,  and  National  Government. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
recommends  that  municipalities  of  more 
than  10,000  population  provide  a  minimum 
of  I  acre  of  park  space  for  each  100  in- 
habitants. Yet  throughout  the  country  in 
1930  there  was  an  average  of  208  persons 
to  each  acre  of  park  space — in  communities 
having  parks.  However,  in  268  selected 
cities  there  was  an  acre  of  park  available 
to  an  average  of  only  64  persons,  showing 
that  the  recommended  standard  is  not 
unreasonable. 

The  authors  do  not  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  private  agencies  which 
promote  a  host  of  leisure-time  enterprises. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  all  community-chest 
funds,  it  is  estimated,  are  used  for  some 
kind  of  leisure  service. 

A  Federal  subsidy  to  States  to  assist  them 
in  their  attempt  to  conduct  recreation  pro- 
grams is  recommended  by  the  authors. 
This  subsidy  could  take  the  form  of  aid  in 
education,  in  health  activities,  in  extension 
of  library  services,  and  in  such  services  as 
consultation,  advice,  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  promotion. 

It  is  at  the  local  community  level  that 
the  most  effective  work  of  organizing  recre- 
ation for  youth  can  be  done,  say  the  authors. 
They  recommend  that  some  communities 
try  the  device  of  a  "public  education  au- 
thority" with  jurisdiction  over  schools, 
libraries,  playgrounds,  and  related  provi- 
sions for  recreation. 

 ^WlNTHROP  M.  SOUTHWORTH,  Jr., 

Executive  Assistant,  The  American 
Youth  Commission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C, 
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To  anyone  who  lives  and  worlds  with  the  good  earth  it  brings 
a  new  pride  year  after  year  to  sow  the  new  crop,  to  tend  it  care- 
fully, and  to  harvest  it  at  last.  Spea\ing  to  you  as  a  fellow  farmer 
rather  than  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  can  assure  you  that  one 
of  the  great  satisfactions  of  my  life  is  to  see  the  trees  that  I 
planted  on  my  own  farm  25  years  ago  grow  and  blossom  and 
bear  good  fruit. 

— Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 
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CONTRIBUTORS:  Fred  Sweet  is  a  young  former  editor  of  an  Ohio 
weekly  newspaper.  He  came  to  Washington  last  November  to  help 
in  the  war  effort,  started  wondering  about  how  individual  farmers 
could  boost  production,  and  went  back  to  Ohio  to  inaugurate  the 
widely-publicized  Production  Now!  movement. 

David  L.  MacFarlane,  assistant  professor  of  farm  economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  writes:  "While  my  paper  may  appear 
to  be  that  of  a  purist,  it  is  really  that  of  an  eclectic.  The  writer's 
eclectic  character  is  demonstrated  by  his  w^ish  to  see  published  in 
Land  Policy  Review  this  paper  which  advances  a  line  of  thought  not 
often  evidenced  in  that  worthy  periodical." 

Philip  G.  Hammer  and  Robert  K.  Buck  are  members  of  the  program 
planning  and  analysis  division  of  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Leroy  K.  Smith  is  manager  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

Karl  S.  Landstrom  is  acting  regional  research  supervisor,  BAE  division  of 
land  economics,  Amarillo. 

The  Committee  that  wrote  the  report  on  A  War  Program  for  County  Farm 
Labor  Committees  comprised  five  men  working  in  Amarillo:  Earl 
Bell  of  BAE,  F.  A.  Wells  of  The  United  States  Employment 
Service,  Clifford  Davis  of  WPA,  Clay  Cochran  of  FSA,  and  Dan 
Boyd  of  SMA. 

Douglas  Ensminger  is  a  senior  social  scientist  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
community  organization,  division  of  farm  population  and  rural 
welfare,  BAE. 

Wilbur  H.  Youngman,  whose  work  in  BAE  involves  outlook  reports  and 
extension,  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  gardening  and  judge  of 
flower  and  garden  shows. 

Gordon  Murray,  an  economist  in  the  BAE  division  of  farm  economics, 
does  research  work  in  farm  tenancy. 

Arthur  O.  Shapiro  is  a  young  economist  in  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Management.  ^ 
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Production  Now! 

TO  WIN  THE  WAR 

By  FREDERICK  B.  SWEET.  The  suddenly  famous  author  of 
a  plan  for  a  community  pull-together  to  produce  now  tells  how 
it  happened  that  the  citizens  of  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  caught 
fire  at  the  idea  of  getting  something  done  themselves,  and  just 
what  it  was  that  they  did. 


ON  SATURDAY,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  the  President 
wrote  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  War  Production 
Board: 

"We  are  all  belligerents.  This 
war  must  be  fought  in  every  factory, 
in  every  home,  and  on  every 
farm  .  .  . 

"I  direct  you  to  raise  production 
now  ..." 

On  the  preceding  Sunday  after- 
noon— it  was  Washington's  Birth- 
day— the  people  of  Morrow  county 
met  in  the  Opera  House  in  Mount 
Gilead,  Ohio,  and  decided  by  voice 
vote  to  mobilize  their  entire  com- 
munity for  guerilla  warfare  on  the 
domestic  front  under  the  militant 
slogan,  "Production,  Now!"  Pledg- 
ing the  use  of  every  technique,  tool, 
and  talent  at  their  command,  they 
began  a  pattern  of  people's  partici- 


pation in  the  war  which  is  already 
being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  scores 
of  widely  separated  places. 

Why  did  the  plain  citizens  of  Mor- 
row county,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  get  the  same  idea  al- 
most at  the  same  moment?  The 
answer  is  an  easy  one:  since  Pearl 
Harbor  millions  of  United  States 
minds  have  had  hammered  home  to 
them  the  fact  that  not  by  the  draft 
and  defense  bonds  alone  can  this 
war  be  won  for  our  side.  For  the 
fruitful  fields,  the  ingenious  factory 
systems  of  Ainerica  have  a  special 
role  to  play  in  the  task  of  the  United 
Nations.  And  those  fields  and 
those  factories  are  useless  without 
the  understanding  work  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 

The  Production,  Now!  idea — the 
Morrow  County  Plan — ^is  as  simple, 
direct,  and  audacious  an  answer  to 
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Fascist  treachery  as  any  of  the  start- 
Hngly  successful  direct  tactics  which 
have  been  pursued  by  the  Axis. 

It  is  simple  because  it  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  community  life  and  is 
within  the  experience  framework  of 
everyone.  It  is  direct  because  it  by- 
passes red  tape  to  get  the  production 
job  done  at  the  only  place  where 
it  can  be  done — at  the  bench,  in  the 
barnyard.  It  is  audacious  because  it 
is  the  obvious  solution  to  a  problem 
which  might  easily  grow  so  complex 
as  to  be  ponderously  impossible  to 
solve. 

It  is  readily  adaptable  to  any  com- 
munity of  people  who  wholly  and 
wholeheartedly  want  to  get  this  war 
won  as  quickly  as  possible.  That 
community  can  be  a  county,  a  town, 
a  neighborhood,  a  plant,  an  industry, 
a  city,  a  State — or  the  entire  Nation. 

It  holds  the  logical  answer  to  the 
universal  question:  "What  can  I  do 
to  help  win  this  war?" 

A  Peoples  War 

It  is  predicated  upon  a  few  impor- 
tant f  acts-of- World- War-II: 

First,  this  is  a  people's  war  in  the 
fullest,  deepest  meaning  of  the 
phrase. 

Second,  there  is  a  virulent  plague 
abroad  in  the  world,  the  insidious, 
creeping  paralysis  called  Too  Little, 
Too  Late.  And  its  victims  to  date 
have  been  on  our  side. 

Third,  among  the  United  Nations, 
ours  must  supply  not  only  men  to 
share  physically  the  destruction  of 
the  Fascist  power,  but  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  weapons,  the  food, 
and  the  fiber. 

Beginning  with  these  facts  about 
this  war.  Production,  Now!  lays 
down  the  following  basis  for  action 
in  the  preamble  to  the  proposal  out 


of  which  grew  the  events  in  Morrow 
county. 

Production,  Now!  "is  advanced  as 
a  practical  program  for  creating  the 
broadest  possible  popular  base  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  job  of  war  produc- 
tion. Without  the  enthusiastic  and 
knowledgeable  support  of  the  people 
themselves,  that  job  cannot  be  geared 
to  its  highest  potential.  And  that 
kind  of  support  is  not  possible  with- 
out participation  by  everybody  con- 
cerned. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance 
that  the  American  people  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  purpose  of  this 
unsought  struggle:  To  rid  the  earth 
of  a  philosophy  opposed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  plain  people  of  all  lands. 
A  corollary  to  that  purpose  is  the 
common  character  of  the  struggle 
among  the  peoples  of  all  lands,  and 
the  responsibility  for  success  in  the 
struggle  among  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica itself.  Unless  it  be  made  unmis- 
takably clear  that  this  is  a  people's 
war,  that  the  people  themselves  un- 
derstand it  as  such,  and  that  it  can 
be  won  only  by  the  fighting  and 
working  of  the  people  themselves, 
then  there  is  grave  danger  that  it 
will  be  followed  by  a  peace  which  is 
not  a  people's  peace.  .  .  . 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
remains  to  be  released  the  vast  en- 
ergy, creative  enthusiasm  and  pro- 
ductive genius  of  the  grassroots — of 
the  little  people  of  America.  The 
plan  presented  here  is  meant  to  tap 
the  eagerness  of  all  America  to  share, 
each  in  his  own  way,  the  task  at 
hand:  Winning  a  war. 

"It  is  a  plan  for  communitywide 
mobilization  for  war  production.  It 
proposes  a  new  pattern  for  action  tc 
meet  a  new  situation.  It  requires 
the  formation  of  a  communitywide  i 
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base  among  workers,  farmers,  house- 
wives, little  businessmen.  It  calls 
for  leadership  capable  of  understand- 
ing plain  people  and  the  part  they 
must  play." 

On  Wednesday  night,  February 
1 8,  in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse 
in  Mount  Gilead,  about  80  people 
came  together  to  hear  the  proposal 
concerning  Production,  Now ! 
There  were  members  of  the  county's 
only  trade  union;  there  were 
Grangers  and  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bers; there  were  American  Legion- 
naires and  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution;  there  were  preach- 
ers, teachers.  Federal  agency  repre- 
sentatives, county  and  township  of- 
ficials; there  were  men  from  the 
management  side  of  the  county's 
only  industry;  there  were  a  large 
number  of  women  and  a  number  of 
young  people. 

Up  Rose  a  Farmer 

Production,  Now!  was  explained. 
Then  the  group  was  told,  in  sub- 
stance: "There  it  is.  If  you  think 
it  can  be  made  to  work  in  Morrow 
county,  it's  yours  to  do  with  as  you 
please." 

The  people  of  Morrow  county 
lost  no  time.  There  was  sponta- 
neous response  from  the  floor: 

Up  rose  a  farmer  from  Washing- 
ton township:  "Up  on  our  place  this 
year  we'll  grow  spuds  enough  to 
feed  10,000  soldiers  for  a  year,  at 
three  bushels  per  man.  But  we've 
got  to  get  spray  materials,  and  labor, 
or  we  can't  deliver  the  goods.  This 
Production,  Now!  idea  sounds  like 
a  good  way  to  get  the  whole  county 
busy  breaking  bottlenecks." 

President  of  the  union  local:  "Our 
guys,  some  of  them,  are  driving  25 
and  30  miles  to  work.  We're  going 
to  be  running  out  of  tires.  Maybe 


this  Production,  Now^!  will  be  what 
we  need  to  get  the  whole  county 
helping  us  work  out  a  car-pooling 
plan,  or  some  bus  lines,  so  we  can 
get  to  work  to  build  the  presses  that 
have  got  to  build  the  bombers  that 
have  got  to  relieve  MacArthur." 

A  vocational  agriculture  teacher: 
"We've  got  about  three  times  as 
much  machine  power  on  our  farms 
in  this  county  as  we'd  need  if  it  was 
all  used  efficiently.  This  year  we're 
going  to  be  short  of  hands.  We'll 
have  to  make  those  machines  do 
more  work.  Looks  like  Production, 
Now!  is  what  we  need  to  take  a 
census  of  the  tractors,  combines, 
cornpickers,  and  such.  We  could 
spot  them  on  a  big  county  map,  and 
a  man  in  Washington  township 
wouldn't  have  to  chase  all  the  way 
to  South  Bloomfield  to  get  his  beans 
out,  if  he  found  there  was  a  com- 
bine for  hire  right  down  the  road." 

A  housewife:  "Why  not  get  the 
papers  to  print  low-cost  menus 
w^orked  out  by  different  ladies  in  the 
county,  so  our  men  and  children 
can  get  the  most  strength  at  the 
least  cost?  And  why  couldn't  the 
women  who  live  in  town  go  out  and 
help  farm  wives  with  the  housework 
while  the  farm  women  are  helping 
out  in  the  fields?  And  is  there  any 
reason  why  we  women  couldn't  cat- 
alogue all  the  available  rooms  for 
refugees  in  the  county  in  case  of 
bombing  attacks  on  the  coasts?" 

And  so  it  went.  Out  of  their  own 
concern  over  the  dreadful  fact  of 
war,  the  people  of  that  place  had 
been  searching  for  ways  to  help, 
facing  problems  that  could  be  solved 
right  there  where  they  live.  Pro- 
duction, Now!  offered  a  chance  for 
them  to  put  their  own  ideas  to  work 
in  their  own  way. 

A  dozen  or  more  additional  sug- 
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gestlons  which  an  entire  community 
could  tackle  together,  each  too  big 
a  job  for  one  person  to  do  by  him- 
self, were  put  forw^ard.  Among 
them: 

A  "sugar  bank,"  filled  by  contri- 
butions of  an  ounce  or  two  a  week 
from  many  families,  to  be  used  for 
canning  surplus  fruit,  picked  by 
children  to  eke  out  next  year's  school 
lunch  program. 

Modern  Minute  Men 

A  crew  of  farming  "minute  men" 
who  will  drop  their  townsmen's 
tasks  to  answer  hurry  calls  from 
farmers  in  need  of  a  crew  for  a  day 
to  get  in  his  hay,  or  shock  his  oats. 

Communitywide  support  of  the 
county's  only  factory  in  its  search 
for  skilled  men. 

Ideas  flowed  so  freely,  and  enthu- 
siasm ran  so  high,  that  the  group 
decided  to  call  a  Sunday  afternoon 
mass  meeting  in  the  Mount  Gilead 
Opera  House.  Preachers  announced 
it  from  their  pulpits;  a  nearby  radio 
station  contributed  spot  announce- 
ments; school  principals  broadcast 
it  to  pupils;  a  "Paul  Revere"  crew 
of  women  manned  telephones  and 
summoned  farmers;  the  RE  A  mail- 
ing list  was  used  to  send  letters  to 
rural  families. 

A  committee  selected  Wednesday 
night,  and  including  representatives 
of  labor,  farm  groups,  churches, 
management,  little  business,  youth, 
fraternal  bodies,  schools,  local  offi- 
cials met  on  Friday,  nominated  a 
slate  of  permanent  officers  for  the 
Production,  Now!  Committee,  ar- 
ranged an  agenda,  plotted  several 
specific  projects  on  which  work 
could  be  undertaken  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

On  strips  of  wallpaper,  high  school 


girls  painted  slogans  and  signs,  with 
which  the  Opera  House  was  fes- 
tooned. Local  13 1 9  of  the  Machin- 
ists union — the  county's  only  labor 
union,  which  in  this  enterprise  was 
for  the  first  time  accepted  as  part  of 
the  community — held  a  meeting  on 
Saturday  night  to  talk  over  what 
they  could  do  to  help.  The  Colum- 
bus newspapers  began  to  show  an 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  in 
Mount  Gilead.  A  photographer  ap- 
peared to  take  pictures  of  the  people 
mobilizing  for  war. 

Sunday  was  Washington's  Birth- 
day. About  600  people  turned  out 
for  the  meeting.  The  high  school 
band  played.  A  Methodist  clergy- 
man invoked  God's  blessing  on  the 
proceedings.  The  plan  was  ex- 
plained to  the  audience  by  its  au- 
thor. Then,  just  as  the  chairman 
was  preparing  to  read  the  nominees 
and  call  for  nominations  from  the 
floor,  objection  v/as  made  that  the 
mass  meeting  was  ignoring  the  for- 
mal channels  of  action.  But  almost 
as  one  man,  the  people  refused  to 
accept  this  argument. 

Farmers,  preachers,  a  village  poet, 
draft  board  members,  w^orkers, 
young  people,  housewives,  business- 
men. All  said:  Let's  do  the  job 
ourselves. 

A  vote  was  taken.  One  vote  was 
cast  against  Production,  Now!  and 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

There  were  a  few  speeches,  some 
projects  were  suggested,  the  meeting 
broke  up.  The  next  day,  the  Civil- 
ian Defense  Councils  of  villages  and 
towns  decided  to  ask  the  Production, 
Now!  Committee  to  channel  their 
suggestions  and  plans  through  the 
officially  established  agencies  in  the 
county.  It  was  agreed  that  such  a 
course  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
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All 

Just  as  we  fight  for  economic 
rights  and  for  justice  for  the 
individual,  so  we  must  fight  for 
the  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources, the  soil,  the  forest,  the 
la\e  and  the  stream,  which  are 
the  birthright  of  all  the  people. 

— Louis  J.  Taber 


In  Morrow  county,  Ohio,  a  visitor 
will  now  see  a  county  operating  on 
an  all-out  war  basis. 

At  the  center  of  the  stage  is  the 
Production,  Now !  Committee  under 
F.  O.  VanSickle,  retired  Cardington 
farmer,  as  chairman;  and  H.  S. 
Kirkpatrick,  insurance  man  and 
farmer,  and  the  union's  choice  for 
the  post,  as  vice  chairman.  These 
two  men,  with  an  advisory  commit- 
tee representing  all  elements  in  the 
county,  are  performing  two  extraor- 
dinarily useful  functions: 

They  are  busy  finding  problems  to 
be  solved,  calling  meetings  to  figure 
out  ways  of  solving  them,  and  ask- 
ing that  the  local  agencies — employ- 
ment service,  highway  department, 
township  trustees.  Defense  Councils, 
Farm  War  Board  and  other  estab- 
lished official  groups — do  something 
definite  to  meet  these  problems. 

They  are  a  publicly  established 
means  of  affording  the  people  them- 
selves a  means  for  making  their 
wants  effectively  known,  and  for 
needling  the  official  agencies  into 


action  in  ways  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  a  people  trying  to  win  a 
war. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Production, 
Now!  Committee,  but  working 
through  officially  established  agen- 
cies, the  following  things  are  now 
under  way: 

1.  A  periodic  scrap  collection 
schedule  for  metal,  rags,  rubber, 
paper.  Collections  are  being  made 
by  county  and  township  trucks  (they 
can  get  tires!). 

2.  A  spare  parts  pool  has  been 
established,  to  be  filled  by  usable 
machinery  parts  from  farm  junk 
piles.  These  parts  will  be  gleaned 
from  the  cargoes  brought  in  by  the 
scrap  collection  drivers. 

3.  A  farm  labor  survey  is  in  prog- 
ress, and  it's  being  made  by  farmers 
in  this  way:  Five  farmers  in  each  of 
16  townships  are  estimating  their 
own  labor  needs  for  this  season,  and 
of  the  next  four  farms  down  the 
road.  Thus,  a  sampling  of  400  out 
of  the  county's  2,700  farms  will  be 
taken  on  which  to  base  estimates  for 
the  county.  When  the  labor  re- 
quirements are  thus  established,  a 
request  will  be  made  through  the 
State  employment  service  for  man- 
power. If  the  State  can't  supply  it, 
the  farming  "minute  men"  will  be 
used,  and  school  authorities  have  al- 
ready been  asked  to  release  older 
boys  for  work  in  the  late  spring 
and  early  fall. 

4.  Women  in  the  county  are  regis- 
tering women  workers  who  are 
ready  to  go  into  farm  homes  to  do 
housework  while  farmers'  wives 
work  with  their  men  in  the  fields. 

5.  Under  the  vocational  agricul- 
ture teachers,  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  are  making  a  machinery 
census,  will  spot  tractors,  combines, 
all   labor-saving  equipment  on  a 
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county  map.  They  are  ;also  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  scale  of  prices  for 
the  rental  or  custom  use  of  such 
equipment,  after  consultation  with 
owners  willing  to  permit  its  use  on 
this  community  base. 

6.  The  Machinists'  local  has 
launched  a  voluntary  bond  buying 
program,  under  which  workers  may 
have  certain  sums  deducted  from 
their  paychecks,  the  money  to  be 
used  for  defense  stamps  and  bonds. 

7.  The  local  has  instituted  a  study 
of  its  transportation  problem,  and 
is  working  with  the  State  utilities 
commission  on  possible  bus  lines, 
with  school  bus  operators  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  a  before-and- 
after  school  method  of  transporta- 
tion in  school  vehicles,  and  among 
its  own  members  on  a  car-pooling 
plan. 

8.  The  local  has  organized  a 
special  production  committee  to  sit 
down  with  management  and  work 
out  answers  to  production  problems, 
a  proposal  strongly  endorsed  by 
Donald  Nelson  as  one  way  to 
heighten  industrial  production. 

These  things  are  all  being  done, 
right  now,  as  you  read  these  words. 
These  projects  were  started  right 
away  after  the  Opera  House  meet- 
ing. In  addition,  other  things  are 
going  on  in  Morrow  county: 

A  countywide  gardening  pro- 
gram, with  groups  of  women  learn- 
ing how  to  preserve  foods  in  new 
ways,  by  drying  and  winter  storage 
and  the  like,  is  about  to  be  launched 
by  the  county  agent  and  the  AAA. 


Our  farmers  have  never  jailed  the 
country  and  I  dont  thin\  they  ever 
will, 

— Claude  R.  Wickard 


Amateurs  are  being  encouraged 
to  keep  bees  to  help  make  up  for 
the  sugar  rationing. 

A  Consumer  Information  Center 
is  planned  in  which  town  and  farm 
women  will  take  part. 

Meetings  in  townships  and  schools 
and  the  county  seat  will  be  held 
to  report  on  the  community's  prog- 
ress in  doing  its  part  to  win  the  war. 

The  Mount  Gilead  village  council 
held  a  special  meeting,  sold  the  rails 
of  an  abandoned  spur  on  its  munici- 
pally owned  Short  Line  for  scrap. 

The  defense  council  is  registering 
everybody  in  the  county  who  wants 
to  volunteer,  classifying  their  skills 
for  easy  reference. 

A  group  of  women  is  planning  a 
central  talent  index,  so  that  commu- 
nity meetings — ^which  will  grow 
more  important  as  tires  grow 
scarcer — won't  lack  for  fiddlers,  tap 
dancers,  singers,  and  the  like. 

Morrow  county,  in  other  words, 
has  gone  to  work  to  use  the  things 
it  has  at  hand  to  win  the  war  and 
make  life  at  home  as  tolerable  as 
possible  under  the  rapidly  increasing 
strictures  of  a  world  at  war. 

Morrow  county  has  put  forward  a 
militant  people's  slogan,  Production 
Now!  Tired  of  the  headlines  tell- 
ing of  defeats,  impatient  with  the 
headlines  proclaiming  victories-to- 
come,  production-to-come,  the  peo- 
ple of  that  place  have  answered  for 
themselves  the  question,  "What  can 
I  do  to  help?" 

Any  other  community  can  do  the 
same.  Only  remember  this:  the 
people  themselves  have  what  it  takes 
to  win  this  war.  The  farmers,  the 
workers — the  little  people  of  Amer- 
ica— ^have  the  courage,  the  resource- 
fulness and  the  leadership  to  put 
this  plan  across,  and  it  cant  be  done 
without  them. 
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Wasted  Manpower 

IN  AGRICULTURE 

By  PHILIP  G.  HAMMER  and  ROBERT  K.  BUCK.  is 

possible  that  some  thinkers  will  regard  the  situation  as  a  natural: 
Shift  the  idle  farmers  from  their  farms  to  those  that  need  labor 
and  the  problem  is  solved.   But  it  is  not  so  simple  as  that!' 


FACED  WITH  the 
greatest  demands  ever 
made  upon  it,  United 
States  agriculture  is  find- 


ing itself  in  the  middle  of  a  strange 
paradox.  On  the  one  hand,  acute 
farm  labor  shortages  are  developing 
in  many  areas  with  very  severe  ones 
in  prospect  for  the  future.  On  the 
other,  there  is  on  the  Nation's  farms 
a  gigantic  reserv^oir  of  untapped 
man-power  represented  by  thou- 
sands of  small,  low-income  farmers 
who  do  not  have  enough  productive 
work  to  do. 

It  is  possible  that  some  thinkers 
will  regard  the  situation  as  a  natural: 
Shift  the  idle  farmers  from  their 
farms  to  those  that  need  labor  and 
the  problem  is  solved.  But  it  is  not 
so  simple  as  that.  The  fact  is  that 
most  of  the  idle  farmers  are  not  farm 
laborers  at  all;  they  are  bona  fide 
farm  operators  running  bona  fide,  if 
somewhat  small,  farms.  And  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
full  utilization  of  their  labor  right 
tvhere  they  are  is  essential  if  the  Na- 
tion's war  food  production  goals  are 
going  to  be  reached  at  all. 

The  farm  labor  shortage  is  seri- 
I  ous,  of  course.  Shifts  of  idle  man- 
power to  productive  farms  needing 
labor  are  vitally  important.  But, 
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without  meaning  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  that  problem,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  the  problems  and  vast 
potentialities  of  the  under-employed 
farm  operator  who  needs  work  to  do 
rather  than  the  short-handed  larger 
operator  who  needs  labor  on  his 
farm.  In  our  anxiety  about  the  lat- 
ter, we  must  not  forget  that  the 
army  of  small,  under-employed  farm 
families  might  hold  the  key  to  this 
Nation's  war  food  production  wor- 
ries. 

The  case  for  the  low-income 
farmer  in  the  war  effort  has  already 
been  presented  by  James  Maddox  in 
a  prepared  statement  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  to  Investigate  Na- 
tional Defense  Migration,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Also  be- 
fore members  of  Congress,  Howard 
R.  ToUey  and  John  D.  Black  have 
lent  emphatic  approval  to  the  same 
theme:  The  small  farmer,  the  low- 
income  farmer,  has  idle  man-power 
w^hich  must  be  mobilized  in  the  war 
food  production  program. 

Maddox  maintained  that  there  are 
about  2,194,000  farmers  in  the 
United  States  whose  labor,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  is  only  partially 
utilized.  He  pointed  out  that  these 
farmers — operators    with  gross 
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earned  farm  incomes  of  less  than 
$800  a  year — could,  if  given  the 
proper  opportunities,  produce  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  war  food 
increases  called  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Maddox  was 
too  conservative  in  his  estimates. 
It  will  be  advanced  in  this  article: 

(1)  That  there  are  at  least  2,717,- 
000  low-income  farmers,  56  percent 
of  all  bona  fide  farmers  in  the  coun- 
try, whose  labor  is  only  partly  util- 
ized now. 

(2)  That  this  group  of  farmers 
is  capable  of  producing  an  even  more 
substantial  part  of  the  Nation's  in- 
creased food  needs  than  Mr.  Mad- 
dox figured. 

(3)  That  a  production  program 
such  as  Maddox,  ToUey,  and  Black 
suggested  for  utilizing  the  idle  man- 
power of  these  low-income  farmers 
is  immediately  practicable. 

Let  us  first  determine  roughly  the 
amount  of  idle  man-power  on  the 
Nation's  farms. 

The  1940  Census  furnishes  excel- 
lent evidence  on  the  extent  of  under- 
employment on  farms,  since  every 
farm  was  classified  according  to  the 
value  of  farm  products  sold,  traded, 
or  used  at  home. 

It  was  Mr.  Maddox's  thesis  that 
farms  with  gross  earned  farm  in- 
come of  below  $800  a  year  do  not 
have  sufficient  production  to  furnish 
full  employment  for  a  family.  We 
believe  that  the  $800  figure  is  too 
low.  Among  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farms  with  total  farm  pro- 
duction valued  at  $1,000  or  even 
$1,500,  the  family  labor  is  not  fully 
employed.  We  propose  the  $1,000 
figure  as  the  amount  of  gross  income 
in  1939  necessary  to  furnish  full  em- 
ployment to  a  farm  family. 


It  can  be  demonstrated  that  farm- 
ers producing  less  than  $1,000  gross 
earned  farm  income  are  under-em- 
ployed. The  typical  farmer  in  this 
group  produces  about  $600  worth  of 
farm  products.  In  the  Midwest  this 
income  could  be  obtained  from  2 
milk  cows,  20  pigs,  50  hens,  and  a 
garden,  as  follows: 


2  cows  producing  170  lbs.  butter- 
fat  @  $0.30   $101 

2  calves  vealed  @  $15.00   30 

20  pigs  averaging  200  lbs.  @  $0.09.  360 
50  hens  producing  7  doz.  eggs  @ 

I0.25   87 

A  garden   40 


Total  production   618 

Obviously,  caring  for  these  live- 


stock and  the  small  acreages  of  crops 
necessary  to  feed  them  in  no  way 
approximates  full  employment  for 
the  typical  low-income  Midwest 
farm  family. 

The  same  story  of  under-employ- 
ment  can  be  told  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  in  the  South 
who  in  1939  (the  year  covered  by 
the  1940  Census)  averaged  a  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  sold, 
traded,  or  used  at  home  totaling  only 
$600.  This  volume  of  production 
could  come  from  eight  acres  of  cot- 
ton, two  pigs,  and  a  garden  as 
follows: 

8  acres  of  cotton — 370  lbs.  lint  per 

acre  @  15^   $444 

700  lbs.  seed  per  acre  @  io0   70 

2  pigs,  averaging  175  lbs.  pork  @ 

90   ;   31 

25  hens  averaging  5  doz.  eggs  @ 

25^   19 

A  garden   40 


Total  production   604 

These  estimates  are  borne  out  by 
actual  studies.    The  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  found  that  the  ( 
typical  two-mule  Delta  cotton  farm 
producing  cotton,  corn,  and  a  small 
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amount  of  livestock  requires  a  total 
of  only  2,300  man-hours  of  labor  per 
year.^  The  amount  of  family  labor 
actually  available  is  4,080  man-hours. 
Therefore,  except  during  the  2 
months  of  cotton  picking,  the  family 
labor  is  less  than  half  employed.  A 
similar  picture  of  under-employment 
could  be  given  for  small,  low-income 
farmers  in  all  other  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Even  with  present  inefficient  time- 
consuming  methods  used  on  most 
low-income  farms — lack  of  good 
tools,  equipment,  machinery,  and 
modern  practices — it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  a  production  of  only 
$1,000  worth  of  farm  products  sold, 
traded,  or  used  at  home  means  that 
the  available  family  labor  is  idle  part 
of  the  year.  If  some  of  the  more 
efficient  methods  of  production 
used,  then  by  no  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination could  a  production  of  $1,000 
worth  of  farm  products  furnish  full 
employment  for  a  farm  family. 

How  many  bona  fide  farmers  are 
there  in  the  United  States  whose 
total  farm  production  is  worth  less 
than  $1,000?  Let  us  first  determine 
the  total  number  of  bona  fide 
farmers. 

Obviously  all  the  6,096,799  farms 
listed  in  the  1940  Census  are  not 
bona  fide  farms.  The  figure  in- 
cludes many  farms  whose  operators 
worked  most  of  their  time  in  nearby 
towns  and  cities  or  on  other  farms 
or  were  retired  and  living  on  their 
savings  or  aid  from  ofl-farm  sources. 
In  order  to  find  the  number  of  bona 
fide  farmers  whose  farms  furnish 
their  major  source  of  livelihood,  we 


k  1  An  unpublished  study  by  the  Division 
f  of  Farm  Management  and  Costs,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  "Farm  Re- 
sources and  Farming  Systems  Needed  to 
Meet  Living  Needs  of  Farm  Families  in 
Five  Types  of  Farming  Areas." 
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deduct  the  following  groups  from 
the  6,096,799  figure:  (i)  The  farms 
which  were  unclassified  in  the  1940 
Census;  (2)  those  families  who  re- 
ported no  gross  farm  income  at  all; 
(3)  those  who  worked  off  their  farm 
a  major  part  of  the  time,  and  (4) 
those  who  are  retired  but  living  in 
the  country.  There  remain  4,794,- 
727  bona  fide  farm  operators.  The 
computations  are  shown  as  follows: 

Total  farms  reported  in  1940 

Census   6,096,799 

Deduct — 

(1)  The  unclassified 

farms   39?  542 

(2)  Those  reporting 

no  gross  income.  88,502 

(3)  Those  working 
off  farm  over  150 

days  ^   759,  903 

(4)  The  retired  op- 
erator  ( Yz  those 

over  65)   414,125  1,302,072 


Total   bona-fide  farm- 
ers  4,794.727 

How  many  of  these  bona  fide  op- 
erators fall  below  the  $1,000  level  of 
gross  earned  farm  income?  The 
Census  shows  4,018,869  farmers  re- 
porting gross  earned  farm  incomes 
below  $1,000  in  1939.  If  we  assume 
that  all  of  the  groups  listed  above  as 
not  being  bona  fide  farmers  were 
included  among  the  4,018,869  farms 
below  the  $1,000  level,  we  arrive  at 
a  figure  of  2,716,797  bona  fide  low- 
income  farmers  in  1939.^ 

These  2,717,000  under-employed, 
low-income  farmers  constitute  about 
56  percent  of  the  bona-fide  farmers 
of  the  Nation. 


2  These  computations  differ  only  slightly 
from  those  made  by  Mr.  Maddox.  He 
started  with  3,460.000  farmers  under 
SSOO  and  deducted  (1)  346,000  farmers 
to  make  allowance  for  improved  condi- 
tions since  1939,  (2)  560,000  farmers 
who  worked  off  their  farms  over  200  days 
and  (3)  360.000  retired  operators.  There 
remained  2,194,000  low-income  farmers. 
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What  different  kinds  of  farmers 
make  up  the  ranks  of  the  farm 
under-employed?  If  we  assume 
that  all  standard  FSA  rehabilitation 
borrowers  and  all  sharecroppers  fall 
into  this  group  as  well  as  half  of  the 
farmers  working  off  their  farms 
from  50  to  150  days  a  year  (defined 
here  as  part-time  farmers),  the  dis- 
tribution would  be  about  as  follows: 

Num'ber  Percent 

Part-time  farmers...  221,788  8 

Sharecroppers   541,300  20 

*'Full  time"  farmers 
FSA  standard  bor- 

I'owers   435, 000  16 

Others   518,  709  56 

Total  low-in- 
come farm- 
ers  2,  716,  797  ICQ 

These  under-employed  farm  fam- 
ilies are  distributed  geographically 
as  follows: 


Numher  Percent 

W;est                             97, 607  4 

Great  Plains                   190,038  7 

Midwest                        474,520  17 

Northeast                      124,839  5 

South                        1,829,793  67 


Total   2,  716,  797  100 


When  it  is  realized  that  more  than 
half  of  the  Nation  s  productive  agri- 
cultural man-power  is  located  on 
these  2,717,000  farms,  and  that 

(1)  the  larger  commercial  farmers 
are  already  producing  at  capacity  or 
near-capacity — by  hiring  labor,  by 
already  being  more  completely 
mechanized,  and  by  already  utiliz- 
ing the  most  efficient  methods; 

(2)  as  farm  labor  becomes  scarcer, 
these  commercial  farmers  may  actu- 
ally decrease  their  output  of  farm 
products — it  becomes  immediately 
obvious  that  the  resources  of  these 
under-employed  farm  families  must 
be  mobilized  immediately  if  we  are 
to  produce  the  food  necessary  to  win 
the  war. 
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Production  Potentialities 

There  is  good  evidence  that  these 
low-income  farmers  could  produce 
a  substantial  part  of  the  food  pro- 
duction increases  called  for  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture production  goals  as  of  Janu- 
ary 16,  1942. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  are 
presented  briefly  the  results  of  an  in- 
tensive study  of  production  possibil- 
ities of  low-income  farmers.  In  this 
study  specialists  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
collaborated  in  estimating  how  much 
these  under-employed  farmers  could 
produce  if  they:  (i)  Got  additional 
operating  capital  such  as  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  limestone;  (2)  added 
some  permanent  capital  such  as  sows, 
baby  chicks,  or  heifer  calves;  (3) 
followed  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction; (4)  improved  their  health; 
and  (5)  obtained  more  stable  tenure. 

For  the  study  the  Nation  was 
divided  into  four  major  regions  and 
17  types-of-farming  areas.  In  each 
of  these  areas  production  estimates 
were  developed  for  four  categories  of 
low-income  farmers:  "full-time" 
farmers,  FSA  and  BAE  specialists 
pers  and  Western  irrigated  and  dry- 
farm  operators. 

Armed  with  factual  data  from  farm 
management  studies  of  low-income 
farmers.  FSA  and  BAE  specialists 
familiar  with  particular  areas  under 
consideration  sat  around  a  confer- 
ence table  and  worked  out  answers 
to  the  following  types  of  questions: 
(i)  How  many  of  the  low-income 
farmers  in  this  area  could  be  reached 
and  would  respond  to  a  Food  for, 
Freedom  program;  (2)  of  these,  how' 
many  could  buy  a  cow  from  a  neigh- 
bor or  one  going  to  market  and 
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what  increased  production  could  be 
expected  from  these  cows;  (3)  how 
many  farmers  could  buy  a  heifer  or 
grow  out  one  of  their  own  and 
what  production  could  be  secured 
from  this  source;  (4)  what  increased 
milk  production  could  be  expected 
on  the  typical  low-income  farm  in 
this  area  from  improved  feeding, 
care  and  practices;  (5)  how  many 
farmers  could  produce  an  extra  litter 
of  pigs;  and  what  increased  pork 
production  could  be  secured  from 
improved  feeding,  care,  and  vac- 
cination; (6)  how  many  farmers 
could  increase  acreages  of  the  va- 
rious crops  adopted  to  the  area  and 
what  production  could  be  secured; 

(7)  how  much  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction for  each  of  the  items  would 
be  used  for  subsistence  and  how 
much  would  be  available  for  sale; 

(8)  how  much  money  would  be 
needed  for  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  livestock,  workstock,  feed,  seed, 
lime  and  fertilizer,  equipment  and 
machinery  repairs  and  general  op- 
erating expenses? 

Based  on  estimates  as  outlined 
above  and  assuming  that  the  needed 
increases  in  food  production  will  be 
as  great  in  1943  as  in  1942,  then  in 
1943  the  Nation's  2,716,797  low-in- 
come farmers  could  produce: 

48  percent  of  the  needed  milk 
increases. 

58  percent  of  the  pork  and  lard 
increases. 

118  percent  of  the  egg  increases. 

18  percent  of  the  peanut  increases. 

10  percent  of  the  soybean  in- 
creases. 

25  percent  of  the  sugar  beets  in- 
creases. 

69  percent  of  the  tomatoes  for 
^  canning  increases. 

145  percent  of  the  garden  in- 
creases. 


Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it 
is  too  late  to  do  much  about  tapping 
this  reservoir  of  m.an-power  for  the 
1942  season — a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram just  doesn't  get  underway  that 
fast. 

FSA  officials  have  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  with  a  thorough-going 
loan-and-supervision  program  be- 
ginning this  spring  and  summer 
about  1,200,000  low-income  farmers 
can  be  reached  for  1943  food  produc- 
tion. This  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  435,000  families  now  on  the 
FSA  rehabilitation  program,  most 
of  whom  are  already  producing 
Food  for  Freedom  on  an  extended 
scale. 

The  1,200,000  potential  producers 
that  might  be  reached  by  a  new 
program  are  constituted  as  follows: 
"full-time"  farmers,  910,000;  part- 
time  farmers,  130,000;  and  share- 
croppers, 160,000.  Of  this  group, 
81,000  are  in  the  West,  562,000  in 
the  South,  382,000  in  the  Midwest, 
and  175,000  in  the  Northeast. 

The  food  contributions  of  these 
under-employed  farmers  are  quite 
substantial.  Of  course,  part  of  their 
increased  production  would  be  con- 
sumed on  the  farm,  but  three-fourths 
of  the  milk,  pork,  and  lard,  all  of 
the  soybeans,  peanuts,  sugar  beets, 
and  truck  crops,  and  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  eggs  would  be  available 
for  sale  as  "Food  for  Freedom." 

That  this  substantial  food  produc- 
tion is  possible  by  low-income  farm- 
ers— farmers  who  are  now  contrib- 
uting little  or  nothing  to  the  Na- 
tion's supply  of  vital  foods — is  indi- 
cated by  actual  records  of  low-in- 
come families  in  the  Farm  Security 
Administration's  rural  rehabilitation 
program. 

The  average  FSA  rehabilitation 
borrower  has  increased  his  gross 
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cash  receipts  by  $187  since  coming 
into  the  program.  Using  1936-40 
prices,  the  average  increase  in  gross 
cash  receipts  among  these  1,200,000 
potential  food  producing  low-income 
farmers  could  be  $165  if  they  were 
aided  in  producing  Food  for  Free- 
dom. Moreover,  v/hile  the  average 
FSA  borrower  has  increased  the 
value  of  his  home-use  products  by 
$101,  the  expected  increase  for  this 
other  group  would  average  $70.  It 
is  apparent,  then,  that  the  above 
estimates  of  the  food  production  by 
these  low-income  farmers  are  quite 
conservative  and,  we  believe,  defi- 
nitely realistic. 

Low-income  farmers  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  South  have  the  greatest 
potentialities  for  food  production 
increases  of  any  areas  of  the  Nation. 
The  Midwest,  particularly  in  the 
southern  part  and  In  the  upper-lake 
area,  has  large  numbers  of  under- 
employed farmers  together  with  fair 
land  resources,  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery, fair  marketing  and  process- 
ing facilities  and  good  transporta- 
tion. The  South  has  much  greater 
labor  surpluses,  but  fewer  market- 
ing and  processing  facilities  and  less 
productive  land. 

The  Northeast  has  the  advantage 
of  excellent  marketing  facilities  and 
can  increase  egg  and  milk  produc- 
tion. The  West,  with  fewer  low- 
income  farmers  than  other  areas,  can 
make  substantial  contribution  in 
sugar  beet,  truck,  and  egg  produc- 
tion, particularly  in  the  Pacific  area. 

A  Production  Program 

The  causes  of  inadequate  income 
and  lack  of  employment  are  deep  and 
complex.  Consequently,  a  program 
to  help  these  farmers  produce  Food 
for  Freedom  must  be  developed  in 


terms  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
low-income  farmer  faces. 

We  believe  that  FSA  experience 
has  pointed  the  way  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  that  will  not  only 
hit  at  these  causes  effectively  but  also 
with  the  speed  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  badly-needed  war  foods. 
Such  a  program  would  not  solve  all 
the  underlying  problems  of  low-in- 
come farmers,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
would  remove  the  major  barriers  to 
immediate  food  production  and 
make  a  start  toward  eliminating 
some  of  the  adverse  factors  alto- 
gether. 

/.  Capital  and  Credit 

The  under-employed  farmer  lacks 
enough  land,  machinery,  tools, 
equipment,  livestock,  fertilizer,  and 
seed.  Without  a  minium  of  these 
capital  items  he  is  powerless  to  pro- 
duce efficiendy.  As  a  result,  his 
labor  is  wasted,  he  contributes  little 
to  the  food  supplies  of  the  Nation 
and,  worse  yet,  he  is  poor. 

According  to  the  i94o  Census, 
3,578,000  farms  (or  approximately  3 
out  of  5)  were  under  100  acres  in 
size.  Even  eliminating  the  retired 
farmers  and  those  working  most  of 
their  time  off  the  farm,  still  about 
half  of  the  bona  fide  farmers  operate 
farms  of  this  size.  The  typical  farm 
plant  among  these  farmers  is  small — 
about  40  or  50  acres  of  land,  20-25 
acres  of  crops,  $250  worth  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery — a  total  plant 
valued  at  only  about  $3,000  for  land, 
buildings,  implements,  and  ma- 
chinery. 

An  indication  of  what  the  typical 
farmer  in  this  group  has  is  given  by 
a  BAE  study  of  FSA  borrowers. 
This  study  showed  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  had  no  cows 
before  coming  on  the  FSA  program. 
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43  percent  had  no  hogs,  i6  percent 
had  no  poultry,  and  38  percent  had 
no  garden.  Most  o£  these  FSA  bor- 
rowers were  active  farmers  when 
they  appUed  for  FSA  loans,  too. 
Lack  of  livestock  and  gardens,  to- 
gether with  lack  of  implements,  ma- 
il chinery,  and  cropland,  made  impos- 
[!  sible  the  full  employment  of  the  farm 
family  labor. 

As  a  first  prerequisite  for  utilizing 
their  wasted  labor  for  producing 
needed  food,  the  Nation's  under-em- 
ployed farmers  must  be  able  to  get 
credit  suited  to  their  needs.  Ordi- 
nary short-term  production  credit 
will  not  do,  even  if  it  were  made 
available  to  farmers  whose  only  se- 
curity is  labor  or  earning  power. 
These  farmers  need  to  build  up 
working  assets  and  they  need  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  credit  for  the  purpose. 

Food  for  Freedom  loans  to  these 
farmers  should  be  directed  to:  (i) 
Increase  the  acreage,  and  improve 
the  efficiency  of  production,  of  the 
crops  needed;  (2)  get  livestock  on 
farms  needing  it,  such  as  gilts  for 
breeding,  baby  chicks,  cows  headed 
for  slaughter  which  are  still  fair  pro- 
ducers and  heifer  calves  which  would 
otherwise  be  vealed;  (3)  pay  operat- 
ing costs  during  the  production  sea- 
son in  order  for  the  farmer  to  hold 
his  crops  and  livestock  until  ready 
for  sale;  (4)  buy  feed  and  seed;  (5) 
buy  fertilizer  and  limestone;  (6)  buy 
implement  and  machinery  repairs; 
and  (7)  buy  workstock. 

Such  a  credit  program  would  not 
involve  large  loans.  In  the  produc- 
tion outlined  earlier  for  the  1,200,000 
low-income  farmers  to  be  reached 
before  the  1943  season,  the  loan  re- 
^  quirements  would  average  less  than 
f  $300  per  farm.  This  would  require 
a  total  loan  fund  available  for  credit 


for  these  farmers  of  about  $350,- 

000,000. 

To  do  the  job,  this  credit  program 
would  have  to  be  streamlined  to  the 
Nth  degree,  with  red  tape  elim- 
inated. Rates  should  be  reasonable 
and  service  prompt.  Every  cent 
should  be  utilized  for  production. 

Proper  credit  extended  to  these 
under-employed  farmers  now  would 
continue  to  help  them  produce  Food 
for  Freedom  for  several  years. 
Nearly  half  of  the  entire  amount  of 
these  loans  would  go  for  capital 
goods  which  would  continue  to  pro- 
duce year  in  and  year  out. 

At  the  same  time,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  lending  of  these  funds 
would  provide  a  production  stimulus 
for  several  years  to  come,  the  returns 
from  such  loans  would  be  immedi- 
ate. It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
value  of  the  new  war  food  produced 
by  these  1,200,000  low-income  farm- 
ers in  1943  would  amount  to  $390,- 
000,000.  This  would  guarantee  a 
substantial  repayment  of  these  loan 
funds  within  a  2-year  period — in  ad- 
dition to  adding  measurably  to  the 
Nation's  supply  of  essential  foods  in 
1943  and  each  year  thereafter. 

2.  Supervision 

Another  reason  for  under-employ- 
ment  among  these  farmers  is  their 
lack  of  education  and  vocational 
training. 

Studies  show  that  half  of  all  FSA 
borrowers,  who  are  typical  low- 
income  people,  have  never  gone  be- 
yond the  7th  grade  and  average  only 
a  4th  grade  education.  In  the  South, 
tw^o  out  of  three  borrowers  have 
never  completed  more  than  the  7th 
grade.  Without  educational  assist- 
ance and  guidance,  the  great  mass  of 
low-income  farmers  cannot  contrib- 
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ute  fully  to  the  Nation's  food  pro- 
duction program. 

The  low-income  farm  enterprise 
is  often  characterized  by  such  "in- 
eflSciencies"  as  unbalanced  livestock 
rations,  lack  of  farm-grown  protein 
crops  (such  as  legume  hays),  failure 
to  use  limestone  and  fertilizer  in 
seeding  of  legumes,  poor  planting 
methods,  improper  care  of  livestock, 
and  unvaccinated  livestock.  A 
farmer's  labor  contributes  little  to 
the  food  production  effort  if  he  feeds 
his  corn  to  wormy  hogs  in  a  mud 
puddle,  or  feeds  timothy  hay  to  milk 
cows  when,  with  a  little  planning 
and  some  limestone,  good  quality 
legume  hay  could  be  grown. 

Correction  of  these  inefl&ciencies 
requires  an  intense  "on  the  farm" 
educational  program.  Supervision 
for  war  food  production  should 
stress:  (i)  Home  food  production, 
(2)  food  preparation,  (3)  farm  and 
home  planning,  (4)  development  of 
simple  farm  and  home  skills,  and 
(5)  improvement  in  farm  practices. 

In  the  critical  seasons  many  of 
these  families  would  need  the  ben- 
efits of  a  supervisory  visit  each 
month.  Part  of  the  supervision 
could  be  done  through  groups.  In 
addition  to  the  guidance  of  tech- 
nically trained  farm  and  home  su- 
pervisors the  help  of  successful  local 
farmers  in  neighborhood  super- 
visory activities  should  be  enlisted. 

5,  Tenure  Improvement 

Another  principal  obstacle  to  full 
utilization  of  manpower  is  the  low- 
income  farmer's  unstable  relation- 
ship with  the  land. 

Few  people  who  have  not  actually 
farmed  have  a  full  realization  of  the 
effect  of  uncertain  tenure  on  farm 
production.  The  psychological  ef- 
fect of  not  knowing  if  he  can  stay 
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on  the  farm  another  year,  or  of  wait- 
ing until  near  moving  date  before 
leasing  the  farm,  discourages  a  ten- 
ant from  making  the  improvements 
in  fences,  hog  houses,  poultry  houses, 
or  watering  facilities;  storing  the 
necessary  feeds  for  carrying  over 
livestock;  making  soil  improvements 
such  as  liming  and  plowing  under 
green  manures;  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  a  complete  crop  rotation;  or 
planning  crops  which  carry  over  into 
the  succeeding  year. 

Misunderstanding  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  often  results  in  in- 
effective production.  One  may  pre- 
vent the  other  from  following  more 
effective  practices,  such  as  increas- 
ing the  acreage  of  certain  crops, 
growing  a  garden,  or  keeping  sub- 
sistence livestock  for  family  living. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm- 
ers disrupt  their  farming  operations 
by  moving  from  one  farm  to  another. 
The  1940  Census  showed  that  998,- 
300  farmers  in  that  year  were  oper- 
ating farms  to  which  they  moved 
during  1939  and  the  first  three 
months  of  1940. 

Thus  unstable  tenure  or  improper 
lease  provisions  prevents  great  num- 
bers of  low-income  farmers  from 
accumulating  necessary  capital  and 
planning  their  operations  so  as  to 
make  effective  use  of  their  labor. 

Tenure  arrangements  must  be  im- 
proved if  the  low-income  farmer  is 
to  produce  Food  for  Freedom. 
Landlords  and  tenants  should  be 
encouraged  to  enter  into  written 
lease  contracts  for  a  term  of  at  least 
2  years  and  preferably  5  years,  pro- 
viding (i)  specific  designation  of 
the  war  foods  to  be  produced;  (2) 
protection  of  the  tenant's  investment 
in  improvements  necessary  for  war 
food  production;  (3)  space  for  gar- 
den and  food  storage;  (4)  automatic 
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renewal  for  at  least  the  duration  of 
the  war  emergency;  and  (5)  specific 
designation  of  yield-increasing  farm 
practices  such  as  liming,  seeding 
legumes,  growing  winter  crops,  etc. 

Local  war  boards,  the  agricultural 
press,  and  agricultural  workers 
should  inform  landlords  and  tenants 
of  the  importance  of  stable  tenure  in 
the  war  food  program.  Some 
agency  such  as  FSA  which  has  a 
staff  of  tenure  specialists  in  the  field 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  a  tenure  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

4.  Cooperative  Facilities 

Many  small  farmers  cannot  over- 
come the  problems  of  capital  defi- 
ciencies even  with  loans  becauSe 
their  small  farm  operations  cannot 
support  the  individual  purchase  of 
operating  goods  and  services. 

Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the 
country  have  met  this  difficulty  by 
going  together  and  buying  tools;, 
equipment,  livestock,  and  other 
goods,  and  maintaining  necessary 
facilities  cooperatively.  Low-income 
farmers,  however,  have  generally 
been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  co- 
operatives. Except  for  the  several 
thousand  participating  in  FSA  co- 
operatives, there  are  relatively  few 
low-income  members  of  the  Nation's 
cooperative  enterprises.  The  reason 
is  that  they  do  not  have  enough  cash 
to  pay  cooperative  membership  fees 
or  to  establish  cooperatives  of  their 
own. 

Cooperative  devices  must  be  de- 
veloped where  needed  to  help  low- 
income  farmers: 

(1)  Increase  their  production — 
through  better  livestock  breeding 
and  by  purchases  of  better  feed, 
seed,  and  fertilizer  in  bulk; 

(2)  Make  better  use  of  their  re- 
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sources — by  operating  and  repairing 
jointly  owned  machinery  and  equip- 
ment; 

(3)  Market  their  products  eflS- 
ciently — through  jointly  owned  fa- 
cilities, warehouses,  and  transporta- 
tion services. 

Loans  should  be  made  to  enable 
farmers  to  establish  and  participate 
in  local  cooperative  groups  for  pro- 
duction purposes.  Part  of  the  indi- 
vidual loans  for  capital  goods  and 
such  operating  items  as  livestock, 
feed,  and  seed  should  be  spent  by 
borrowers  through  cooperative 
groups.  In  this  way  the  loan  money 
can  be  spread  further  and  with 
greater  effect. 

5.  Health 

Unused  farm  man-power  is  often 
ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed. 
The  resulting  poor  health  stands  as 
a  barrier  to  the  full  realization  of 
the  farm's  productive  possibilities. 

Poor  health  among  low-income 
farm  people  is  widespread.  In  21 
typical  counties  in  17  states,  thorough 
physical  examinations  were  given  in 
1940  to  FSA  borrowers  and  their 
families — 1 1,497  People.  An  average 
of  m.ore  than  3!^  defects  was  found 
for  every  man,  women,  and  child. 
Poor  teeth  was  the  most  common  de- 
fect. Teeth,  physicians  and  dentists 
agree,  are  directly  affected  by  diet. 
About  one  in  every  10  children  under 
15  years  of  age  was  16  percent  or 
more  underweight. 

Most  families  had  accumulated  de- 
fects over  the  years,  as  a  result  of 
lack  of  medical  and  dental  care. 
For  instance,  54.2  percent  of  wives 
in  white  families  were  suffering 
from  childbirth  injuries;  8.5  percent 
of  heads  of  families  had  hernias: 
60.5  percent  of  all  children  had  de- 
fective tonsils. 
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It  is  impossible  for  a  sick  farm 
family  to  do  a  good  job  of  farm  pro- 
duction. Provision  must  be  made 
in  the  farm  and  home  plans  of  every 
low-income  war  food  producer  for 
home  production  of  enough  good 
food  to  provide  the  entire  family 
with  an  adequate  diet.  Provision 
must  also  be  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  facilities,  screens, 
water  supplies,  bedding,  and  other 
farm  and  home  items  whose  im- 
provements makes  for  better  health. 

Disabilities  such  as  hernia,  bad 
teeth  and  tonsils,  infected  adenoids, 
and  other  physical  handicaps  must 
be  removed  if  low-income  farmers 
are  to  be  strong  enough  for  the  war 
food  production  job  under  the  pro- 
posed program.  This  means  an  ex- 
pansion of  all  medical  services  in 
rural  areas  through  group  and  co- 
operative medical  care  plans  similar 
to  those  already  developed  by  FSA. 

The  Long-Run  Objective 

No  statement  on  the  role  of  low- 
income  farmers  in  the  war  effort  is 
complete  without  considering  what 
can  be  done  to  make  more  worth- 
while the  freedom  these  farmers  are 
helping  to  defend. 

Participating  in  the  Food  for  Free- 
dom program  helps  under-employed 
farmers  feel  that  they  have  a  part 
in  the  defense  of  their  democracy. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  These  are 
the  people  without  adequate  oppor- 
tunities for  self-development,  with- 
out adequate  training  for  better  jobs, 
without  an  adequate  share  of  the 
Nation's  education  and  resources. 
These  are  the  people,  making  up  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  Nation's  farm 
population,  to  whom  democracy  has 
meant  least  among  all  groups  in  the 
country. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
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immediate  objective  of  the  proposed 
production  program  for  low-income 
farm  families  is  to  produce  vital  war 
foods.  That  objective  cannot  be 
achieved  alone  by  loans  and  super- 
vision and  the  other  techniques  men- 
tioned above,  however.  Beyond 
these  means  of  assistance  must  be  a 
powerful  effort  to  open  up  for  the 
Nation's  low-income  farm  popula- 
tion a  better  way  of  life,  a  future,  a 
new  world  of  opportunities. 

There  must  be  developed  voca- 
tional opportunities  for  the  young 
people  on  the  low-income  farms,  to- 
morrow's citizens  who  can  find  hope 
only  through  opportunity  to  develop 
their  abilities  and  thus  become  self- 
reliant  through  the  em.ployment  of 
their  labor.  There  must  be  oppor- 
tunities for  good  education  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  for 
training  in  special  skills,  for  normal 
intellectual  development. 

There  must  be  opened  up  to  low- 
income  farm  people  the  opportunity 
to  become  an  important  part  of  the 
farm  community,  to  close  the  gap 
that  seems  to  stand  between  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  m.ore  fortunate 
in  agriculture.  There  must  be  the 
opportunity  for  neighborhood  activ- 
ities, for  discussion  groups,  for  com- 
munity recreation,  for  free  expression 
of  religious  convictions. 

Only  if  these  opportunities  are 
opened  up  for  the  under-employed, 
low-income  farm  families  of  this 
Nation  will  producing  Food  for 
Freedom  have  the  meaning  that  it 
might.  The  democracy  that  is  be- 
ing defended  by  these  efforts  is  ul- 
timately the  democracy  of  the  com- 
mon man  and  woman  whose  indi- 
vidual welfare,  whose  status,  whose 
place  under  the  sun  are  and  always 
have  been  the  fundamental  idea  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life. 
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Crop  Insurance  Helps 

FIGHT  THE  WAR 

By  LEROY  K.  SMITH.  Crop  insurance  maizes  three  important 
contributions  to  agriculture  s  war-time  drive  for  greater  and 
greater  production. 


THE  CROP  insurance 
program  is  one  of  several 
instruments  that  today  aid 
farmers  in  their  food  for 


freedom  production  drive.  Effec- 
tively supplementing  the  price  sup- 
port and  adjustment  features  of  the 
programx,  crop  insurance  on  w^heat 
and  cotton  makes  three  important 
and  essential  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  all-out  total  war: 

1.  It  rejuvenates  and  stiffens 
farmer  morale. 

2.  It  helps  keep  farmers  on  their 
farms  working  at  their  job  of  pro- 
ducing food  for  freedom. 

3.  It  supplies  a  catalog  of  land  and 
production  values  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  must  make  the  greatest  and 
most  efficient  use  of  its  land  without 
wasting  the  soil. 

By  insuring  50  percent  or  75  per- 
cent of  his  average  crop  yield,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  pro- 
gram under  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  guarantees  the 
insured  wheat  or  cotton  farmer  an 
assured  crop  income.  Insurance 
protection  from  all  unavoidable  haz- 
ards strengthens  morale  at  a  time 
w^hen  farmer  morale  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. A  protected  crop  frees  him 
from  worry  over  possible  want,  bur- 
densome debts,  mortgages,  taxes, 
and  is  a  definite  contribution  to  rural 


health.  A  farmer  who  does  not  have 
to  concern  himself  over  the  effect  on 
himself  and  his  family  of  possible 
crop  failure  and  subsequent  lack  of 
income  is  much  better  able  to  do  a 
more  efficient  job  of  farming  and 
producing. 

Crop  insurance  has  helped  and 
continues  to  help  wheat  and  cotton 
growers  to  achieve  self -maintenance 
as  individuals  and  as  a  group. 
Through  guaranteed  yields  the  risk 
of  needing  relief  assistance  is  less- 
ened and  the  financial  requirements 
of  local,  county,  state,  and  Federal 
rehabilitation  measures  will  be  al- 
leviated. 

Thus,  assured  crop  yields  enable 
growers  to  avoid  the  perils  of  mort- 
gage foreclosure  and  helps  farmers 
stay  on  the  land  working  with  re- 
newed confidence  at  their  job  of  pro- 
ducing food  for  freedom.  At  a  time 
like  the  present  v/hen  American  ag- 
riculture is  asked  to  produce  more  of 
the  commodities  of  which  there  is 
a  surplus,  insurance  becomes  in- 
creasingly important.  The  fewer 
acres  of  any  given  commodity  a 
farmer  plants  the  more  essential  it 
becomes  for  him  to  realize  a  crop 
income  from  those  acres.  Assured 
crop  yields,  by  guaranteeing  crop  in- 
come on  one  commodity',  serve  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  produc- 
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tion  of  other  vitally  needed  commod- 
ities for  which  there  is  a  growing 
demand. 

In  this  widening  scope  of  land 
utilization,  crop  insurance  serves  an- 
other distinct  purpose  as  a  catalog  of 
land  values  and  productivity.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  the  Corpora- 
tion's actuarial  data  can  indicate 
where  best  to  concentrate  greater 
production  effort  with  the  least  pos- 
sible risk  when  and  if  greater  pro- 
duction of  insurable  commodities  be- 
comes immediately  necessary.  It  is 
a  guide  for  producing  well  and 
abundantly. 

Since  crop  insurance  is  a  form  of 
protection  for  which  farmers  must 
pay  premiums,  its  operation  serves 
to  siphon  off  some  buying  power, 
thereby  helping  avoid  the  dangers 
of  inflation. 

These  wartime  benefits  of  crop  in- 
surance have  been  made  possible  by 
the  successful  reception  accorded  the 
program  when  it  first  was  carried  to 
wheat  growers  of  the  Nation  in  1938. 
Successful  application  of  its  princi- 
ples in  the  wheat  country  was  the 
forerunner  of  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram to  cotton  in  1942.  Both  wheat 
and  cotton  programs  are  based  on 
the  same  principles.  Growers  may 
insure  either  50  percent  or  75  per- 
cent of  their  average  yield.  For  this 
protection  they  pay  a  premium  based 
on  the  crop  loss  record  of  their  in- 
dividual farms  during  past  years. 
Production  and  crop  loss  for  each 
county  is  used  in  determining  the 
yield  and  rate  for  each  farm.  As 
production  and  crop  loss  history  be- 
come available  through  actual  oper- 
ation of  the  program,  this  datum  is 
woven  into  the  actuarial  structure 
after  a  lapse  of  one  year. 

Premiums  are  paid  by  means  of  a 
commodity  note,  which  is  a  part  of 
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the  application  for  insurance.  Since 
all  insurance  contracts  now  are  for 
a  3-year  period,  the  annual  install- 
ment for  each  crop  year  is  payable  in 
either  the  actual  commodity  or  the 
cash  equivalent  on  or  before  the  day 
the  note  installment  is  due  each  year. 
If  the  installment  is  not  paid  by  the 
due  date,  the  insured  grower  allows 
the  Corporation  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  premium  installment 
from  his  indemnity,  if  any;  from  the 
first  Government  payment  due  him 
for  cooperating  in  the  National 
Farm  Program;  or  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  commodity  loan  he  ob- 
tains under  any  loan  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Indemnities  are  paid  by  means  of 
a  certificate  of  indemnity.  The  cer- 
tificate can  be  converted  into  cash 
by  returning  it  to  the  Corporation 
or  the  indemnified  farmer  can  use 
it  to  obtain  a  commodity  loan  if 
loans  are  available.  If  loans  are 
available,  they  may  be  obtained  with 
this  certificate  either  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  from 
private  lending  agencies. 

Both  landlords  and  tenants  can  in- 
sure their  interest  in  a  cotton  or 
wheat  crop,  one  requirement  being 
that  they  insure  all  the  wheat  or 
cotton  crops  in  the  same  county  in 
which  they  have  an  interest.  About 
half  a  million  wheat  farms  will  be 
insured  under  the  Corporation's 
1942  program.  A  goal  of  half  a  mil- 
lion also  has  been  set  for  the  1942 
cotton  program,  the  first  year  in 
which  insurance  has  been  applied  to 
cotton. 

The  Corporation  is  continuing  its 
research  on  insurance  with  respect 
to  other  crops;  namely,  corn,  to- 
bacco, rice,  citrus  fruits,  and  forests. 
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Post-War  Agriculture 

IN  THE  HIGH  PLAINS 


!'    By  KARL  S.  LANDSTROM.   Ejects  of  the  war  on  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  High  Plains,  and  adjustments  considered  necessary 
I    after  the  tvar  are  told  in  this  article. 


THE  ATTENTION  of 
the  entire  Nation  was  fo- 
cused on  the  agricultural 
problems  of  the  High 
Plains  and  adjacent  areas  that  arose 
in  the  depression,  drought,  and  dust- 
storm  years,  1933-38.  In  these 
years  there  was  abandonment  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  impov- 
erishment of  farmers  and  towns- 
people alike,  and  wholesale  emigra- 
tion from  the  more  severely  eroded 
areas.  The  last  few  years  have  been 
a  period  of  reconstruction,  in  which 
the  people,  aided  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  an  agriculture 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  available  land,  water, 
and  range  resources  for  sustained 
productive  use. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  High 
Plains  now  are  facing  wartime  prob- 
lems. To  aid  in  winning  the  war 
they  are  helping  to  produce  increased 
quantities  of  essential  foods,  and  are 
assisting  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  developing  plans  for  further 
expansion  of  production  in  1943. 
They  also  are  thinking  about  the 
prospects  for  agriculture  in  the  Plains 
after  the  war,  and  are  wondering 
what  should  be  done  to  safeguard 
against  irreparable  damage  to  nat- 


ural resources  in  the  war  period  and 
to  prevent  insofar  as  possible  a  re- 
currence of  maladjustments  similar 
to  those  that  arose  after  World 
War  1. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  to  aid  in  its 
studies  of  resource  development  and 
stabilization  of  employment,  a  field 
interbureau  committee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recently  pre- 
pared a  description  of  the  physical, 
economic,  and  human  characteristics 
of  the  High  Plains  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  They  then  analyzed 
these  characteristics  in  terms  of  ad- 
justments needed  in  the  long  run  if 
agriculture  in  the  Plains  is  continu- 
ously to  provide  a  satisfactory  mode 
of  life.  The  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee have  current  significance  for 
farmers  and  agricultural  workers  in 
planning  for  wartime  production  ad- 
justments and  in  looking  forward  to 
adjustments  after  the  war. 

The  High  Plains  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  is  a  phvsiographically  de- 
fined area  bordered  on  the  east  by 
the  "caprock"  escarpment,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Trans-Pecos  and 
Edwards  Plateau  areas.  The  plains 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  comprise 
an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles, 
with  a  1940  population  of  about 
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300,000  people.  The  area  is  subdi- 
vided into  a  "North  Plains"  and 
"South  Plains"  by  the  Canadian 
River  Breaks,  an  intrenched  valley 
and  bordering  rolling  grazing  land 
along  the  Canadian  River  in  the 
northern  Texas  panhandle. 

The  plains  slope  smoothly  south- 
eastv^ard  from  an  elevation  of  about 
4,000  feet  at  a  rate  of  15  feet  per 
mile,  and  are  dissected  at  wide  in- 
tervals by  shallow  intermittent  drain- 
age ways.  Much  of  the  internal 
drainage  is  into  playa  lakes,  which 
are  the  principal  source  of  recharge 
for  the  ground-water  reservoir. 
The  soils  vary  widely  in  depth,  tex- 
ture, structure,  and  erodibility,  but 
generally  are  fertile  and  only  slightly 
leached.  According  to  estimates  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  about 
half  of  the  land  is  suited  to  cultiva- 
tion under  conservation  practices 
ranging  from  simple  to  complex. 
Most  of  the  other  half  is  suited  to 
livestock  grazing  under  varying  use 
restrictions.  Only  45  percent  of  the 
land  is  under  dry-land  or  irrigated 
cultivation,  but  this  cropland  in- 
cludes some  land  classed  as  not  suit- 
able for  cultivation.  Wind  erosion 
has  been  severe  on  much  of  the  cul- 
tivated land,  and  on  less  of  the  range 
land.  The  climate  is  characterized 
by  limited  precipitation  of  irregular 
seasonal  distribution,  low  humidity, 
high  evaporation,  high  spring  winds, 
hot  summer  days  and  cool  nights, 
and  open  winters.  The  mean  an- 
nual precipitation  ranges  from  13  to 
23  inches,  with  wide  year-to-year  and 
seasonal  variation. 

The  Under groufid  Reservoir 

Dry-land  farming  on  the  heavy 
and  moderately  sandy  soils,  and  live- 
stock grazing  on  the  sands,  sand 
hills,    shallow    soils,    and  rough. 


broken  areas  are  the  predominant 
rural  land  uses  except  in  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  fields.  The  pre- 
dominant dry-land  crops  are  wheat, 
sorghums,  and  cotton.  Pump  irri- 
gation from  widespread  ground- 
water resources  is  increasing  rapidly 
in  several  localities  in  the  South 
Plains,  but  there  has  been  some  low- 
ering of  water  elevations  because  of 
excessive  concentration  of  pumping 
operations.  Over  200,000  acres  of 
wheat,  sorghums,  cotton,  and  other 
crops  were  irrigated  in  the  South 
Plains  in  1939.  The  underground 
reservoir  is  also  tapped  by  wells  for 
domestic  and  stock-water  purposes, 
but  in  many  areas  is  not  at  present 
being  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
consistent  with  conservation.  In- 
crease in  irrigation  development 
within  the  area  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  resettlement  of  fam- 
ilies who  eventually  must  abandon 
undersized  crop  farms  or  cropland 
unsuited  for  continuous  cultivation. 

The  transplanting  to  this  area  at 
the  time  of  setdement  of  an  ill- 
adapted  land-tenure  system  based  on 
experiences  with  family-size  farms  in 
earlier  settled,  more  humid  areas 
farther  east  has  resulted  in  abandon, 
ment  or  m.ultiple  operation  of  small 
tracts,  a  high  degree  of  nonresident 
ownership,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
tenancy.  This,  together  with  over- 
dependence  on  one-crop  systems  of 
dry-land  wheat  or  cotton  production 
in  an  area  of  exceptionally  erratic 
climate,  has  resulted  in  instability  of 
farm  occupancy  and  income.  The 
relatively  sparse  population  has  fluc- 
tuated widely  in  reaction  to  varia- 
tions in  climate  and  in  economic 
factors  like  prices,  credit,  and  gov- 
ernment crop  adjustment  policies. 
Farm  employment  is  unstable  and 
rural  living  facilities  for  laborers  are 
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Grass 

Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  Na- 
ture— her  constant  benediction. 
Fields  trampled  with  battle, 
saturated  with  blood,  torn  with 
the  ruts  of  cannon,  grow  green 
again  with  grass,  and  carriage 
is  forgotten.  Streets  abandoned 
by  traffic  become  grass-grown, 
like  rural  lanes,  and  are  oblit- 
erated. Forests  decay,  harvests 
perish,  flowers  vanish,  but  grass 
is  immortal.  Beleaguered  by 
the  sullen  hosts  of  winter  it 
withdraws  into  the  impregiiable 
fortress  of  its  subterranean  vital- 
ity and  emerges  upon  the  solici- 
tation of  spring.  Sown  by  the 
winds,  by  wandering  birds, 
propagated  by  the  subtle  horti- 
culture of  the  elements  which 
are  its  ministers  and  servants, 
it  softens  the  rude  outline  of  the 
world, 

— John  James  Ingalls 


inadequate.  Farm  income  under 
prevalent  systems  of  farming  is 
highly  unstable,  leading  to  a  high 
level  of  public  assistance  in  unfavor- 
able periods.  The  tenancy  situation 
and  the  nature  of  landlord-tenant 


relations  are  important  obstacles  in 
this  area  to  as  full  intensification  of 
farming  systems  as  might  be  possible 
within  the  limits  of  the  available  re- 
sources and  the  capabilities  of  the 
farmers. 

To  point  the  way  toward  the  so- 
lution of  these  and  related  problems, 
the  committee  outlined  an  over-all 
program  of  long-range  agricultural 
development.  This  statement  of  ob- 
jectives, or  amendments  of  it  as  may 
be  developed  from  time  to  time, 
forms  a  basis  for  selection  of  wartime 
production  plans  that  are  calculated 
to  assist  in,  or  to  conflict  least  with, 
desirable  long-time  adjustments.  It 
also  forms  a  basis  for  initial  selection 
of  rural  public  works  projects  for  the 
post-war  period.  The  over-all  ad- 
justments suggested  by  the  commit- 
tee include  the  following  points: 

1.  Redistribution  of  the  people  in 
agricultural  areas  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  land,  w^ater,  and  range 
resources  to  support  them  and  per- 
mit them  to  maintain  an  adequate 
level  of  public  services  and  facilities. 

2.  Retirement  from  cultivation  of 
all  land  now  cultvated  that  is  seri- 
ously eroded  or  is  unsuited  for  con- 
tinuous cultivation,  and  reclamation 
of  such  land  for  range,  wildlife,  or 
recreational  uses.  Readjustment 
where  necessary  ci  land  uses  and 
land  management  practices  so  as  to 
place  them  in  line  with  land  adapta- 
bilities and  limitations. 

3.  Further  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  land  that  can  support  ad- 
ditional population,  including  ex- 
tension of  irrigation  wherever 
practicable  through  further  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  surface  and 
ground  water. 

4.  Stabilization  of  farming  and 
ranching  on  a  sounder  basis  and  de- 
velopm.ent  of  greater  intensity  of 
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resource  use  consistent  with  conser- 
vation, (a)  by  adopting  and  carrying 
out  carefully  prepared  farm  man- 
agement plans,  and  (b)  by  increas- 
ing amounts  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources available  to  farmers  who  at 
present  have  access  to  resources  that 
are  inadequate  to  provide  satisfac- 
tory incomes. 

5.  Elimination  of  excessive  ab- 
sentee ownership  and  reduction  of 
farm  tenancy  by  assisting  tenants  to 
become  owners.  Improvement  of 
landlord-tenant  relations  through 
legislation  and  education. 

6.  Reduction  of  land-tax  delin- 
quency by  classifying  tax-reverted 
land  in  accordance  with  its  capabil- 
ities for  continuous  use,  retaining 
such  land  for  public  purposes,  or 
otherwise  bringing  use  into  line 
with  use  capability. 

7.  Continuation  and  extension  of 
carefully  chosen  land,  water,  and 
range  conservation  practices.  Res- 
toration of  maximum  carrying  ca- 
pacity under  proper  management  of 
all  permanent  pasture  and  range 
land.  Widespread  use  of  rural  zon- 
ing, land-use  regulation  by  soil  con- 
servation districts,  and  other  public 
or  group  devices  to  obtain  desirable 
land-use  adjustments. 

8.  Increased  emphasis  where  feas- 
ible on  local  processing  and  manu- 
facturing of  agricultural  products,  to 
provide  greater  opportunity  to  rural 
people  for  nearby  nonfarm  employ- 
ment. 

9.  Further  improvement  of  rural 


public  educational  and  health  organ-  ^ 
izations  and  facilities  for  all  the 
people,  and  development  of  other 
public  services  in  keeping  with  de- 
sirable intensity  of  settlement.  Es- 
tablishment of  at  least  a  minimum 
level  of  rural  housing. 

10.  Fuller  utilization  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  through  public 
construction  and  management  of 
necessary  facilities  Adequate  de- 
velopmental and  conservational  fa- 
cilities for  wildlife,  including  expan- 
sion  and  farm  wildlife  enterprises  for 
home  food  and  supplemental  income. 

In  developing  its  statement  of 
long-range  adjustments,  the  commit- 
tee recognized  the  need  of  strength- 
ened and  better  correlated  lines  of 
investigation  and  research  to  form  a 
more  comprehensive  framework  of 
reference  for  agricultural  planning  at 
the  area  level  in  the  High  Plains. 
Much  of  the  needed  information  will 
become  available  from  research  and 
planning  conducted  at  other  levels 
(State,  watershed,  production-ad- 
justment area,  county,  etc.)  or  along 
subject-matter  lines  without  regard 
to  area  boundaries.  Needed  partic- 
ularly is  development  of  more  com- 
prehensive long-range  policies  for 
agriculture  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  in  the  region  of  which  the  High 
Plains  is  a  part.  The  existence  of 
widely  accepted  specific  policies  at 
national  and  regional  levels  is  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  full  development 
of  agricultural  policies  in  States  and 
local  areas. 


In  the  present  world  crisis,  dollars  have  value  only  as  we  convert 
them  into  goods  which  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  national  strength.  { 

— Henry  A.  Wallace 
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A  Local  War  Program 

ON  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

By  A  COMMITTEE.  What  factors  are  involved  in  handling 
farm  labor  problems  locally?  This  is  what  was  recommended 
by  one  group  of  specialists  in  the  Southwest. 


FARM  LABORERS  have 
been  a  surplus  group  for 
nearly  lo  years.  They 
have  been  made  to  feel 


that  they  were  unnecessary,  a  burden 
to  society,  and,  in  too  many  instances, 
unwanted.  Some  counties  have  pre- 
vented their  free  passage  across  the 
county  boundaries.  They  have 
been  driven  out  of  towns  and  their 
make-shift  homes  have  been  burned 
by  armed  vigilantes. 

Many  groups  enticed  to  their 
communities  three  and  four  times  as 
many  workers  as  could  be  used,  and 
then  forced  wages  below  those 
promised  to  entice  them  into  the 
community.  One  banker  -  farmer 
summed  up  the  attitude  behind  such 
actions  when  he  said:  '1  need  three 
crews.  One  that  I  just  fired,  one 
that  is  working  for  me,  and  one  that 
is  coming  to  take  the  place  of  these 
when  I  fire  them." 

Then  came  the  war.  Today,  ag- 
riculture suddenly  finds  that  the 
labor  supply  which  seemed  inex- 
haustible is  rapidly  diminishing. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must 
recognize  the  following  facts  about 
farm  labor  and  adiust  our  thinking 
accordingly: 

Large  numbers  of  agricultural 
workers  have  been  drawn  into  in- 
dustrial or  military  activities.  As 
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the  national  war  eflort  is  stepped  up, 
still  more  workers  will  be  drawn 
from  agriculture. 

Industry  is  enticing  agricultural 
workers  by  offering  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours.  Men  who  were 
paid  $1  or  $2  per  day  for  farm  work 
during  the  thirties  are  now  drawing 
a  minimum  of  $5  per  day  in  in- 
dustry. 

Kx.  this  time,  industry  promises 
more  stability  than  agriculture. 
Many  agricultural  workers  are  given 
work  only  at  peak  seasons.  In  or- 
der to  have  steady  employment,  they 
must  travel  from  place  to  place,  fol- 
lowing the  harvest,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  stable  home  life  and  educational 
advantages  for  their  children. 

Industrial  workers  enjoy  many 
special  advantages  denied  agricul- 
tural workers  including  workmen's 
compensation  and  social  security. 

Industrial  workers  on  the  whole 
have  better  housing,  more  sanitary 
conditions,  and  better  medical  facili- 
ties than  agricultural  workers. 

A  stable  family  life,  education  for 
the  young,  good  housing,  sanitation, 
adequate  medical  facilities  and  in- 
surance against  disability,  sickness, 
and  unemployment  make  for  na- 
tional strength.  Without  them,  con- 
ditions are  ideal  for  the  development 
of  disease  and  political  discontent. 
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A  nation  in  which  such  conditions 
are  general  is  ill  prepared  to  meet 
an  enemy. 

Any  plan  designed  to  provide  suf- 
ficient farm  labor  to  win  the  war  and 
write  the  peace  must  recognize  these 
facts.  It  must  also  recognize  that 
total  war  demands  an  end  to  "agri- 
culture as  usual."  The  unlimited 
production  of  the  less  essential  agri- 
cultural products  v/ould  be  just  as 
unwise  and  unpatriotic  as  the  pro- 
duction of  automobiles  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tanks  and  bombers.  The 
production  goals  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  agriculture's  pri- 
ority list.  Consequently,  we  may 
expect  machinery  and  labor  to  be 
rationed  to  farm.ers  on  the  basis  of 
the  position  of  their  product  on  the 
priority  list.  A  straw  indicating  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  a  memoran- 
dum dated  December  4,  1941,  from 
the  Natonal  Headquarters  of  the 
Selective  Service  Board  to  State  Di- 
rectors for  local  board  release.  The 
subject:  "Necessary  men  engaged  in 
agricultural  activities." 

Kinds  of  Produce  • 

Designed  to  provide  local  selective 
service  boards  with  basic  information 
for  deferring  selectees,  this  mem- 
orandum divides  agricultural  prod- 
uce into  two  divisions:  (i)  Com- 
modities of  great  importance,  under 
which  are  included  milk  and  dairy 
products,  eggs  and  egg  products, 
poultry  meat  products,  and  hogs  and 
lard  products;  and  (2)  commodities 
of  distinct  importance,  including 
naval  stores  (turpentine  and  resinous 
products),  flax  and  hemp,  soybeans, 
peanuts,  sugar  beets,  sugarcane, 
commercial  vegetables,  cattle  and 
calves,  and  sheep  and  lambs.  It 
further  points  out  that  "The  areas 
in  which  the  greatest  difBculties  in 


securing  labor  have  been  experienced 
during  1941  correspond  roughly  with 
the  areas  in  which  a  major  portion 
of  the  agricultural  products  listed 
above  must  be  produced." 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Policy 
and  Procedure,  the  memorandum 
states:  "The  local  board  has  the 
problem  of  deciding  whether  or  not 
an  individual  agricultural  worker  is 
so  necessary  to  so  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural  program  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  that  he 
should  be  deferred  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  350-353  of  the 
regulations.  This  problem  should 
be  approached  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  considerations  described 
above  i.  e.:  (a)  Importance  of  the 
product;  (b)  importance  of  the  en- 
terprise; (c)  importance  of  the  skill; 
(d)  relative  labor  shortage  in  the 
area." 

The  one-crop  farms  operated  on  a 
large  scale  generally  contribute  the 
products  least  needed  for  either  war 
or  peace  and  require  the  most  sea- 
sonal labor.  Vv^hile  they  contribute 
little  to  defense,  they  tend  to  bring 
about  instability  of  farm  labor;  pre- 
vent the  agricultural  ladder  from 
working;  and,  by  competition  with 
products  produced  cheaply  in  terms 
of  money,  but  costly  in  terms  of 
national  welfare,  drive  the  family- 
type  farmer  from  the  land. 

Granted  these  facts,  the  following 
constitute  a  "must"  list  of  things  to 
be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  secur- 
ity of  farm  labor  on  a  parity  with 
that  for  industrial  workers: 

I.  Extend  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  social  security  acts  to  in- 
clude farm  labor.  As  family-type 
farm  operators  are  also  workers,  they, 
too,  should  be  included  under  the 
acts.  In  order  to  encourage  the  sta- 
bility which  develops  the  most  de- 
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Free 

The  essence  of  our  struggle  to- 
day is  that  man  shall  he  free. 
There  can  he  no  real  freedom 
for  the  common  man  without 
enlightened  social  policies.  In 
the  last  analysis,  they  are  the 
sta\es  for  which  democracies 
are  today  fighting. 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


sirable  citizens,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  as  high  a  percentage  of  resident 
labor  as  possible.  It  is  the  stable 
resident,  with  an  interest  in  the  local 
community,  that  makes  the  good  cit- 
izen. It  is  the  stable  resident  that 
can  establish  a  home  and  instill  in  his 
children  those  qualities  necessary  to 
build  the  America  o£  the  future. 

2.  Provide  full  employment  for 
farm  labor.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished in  two  ways.  The  first  is  to 
organize  farm  activities  in  such  a 
way  as  to  employ  year-round  labor 
and  require  a  minimum  of  seasonal 
labor.  Fortunately,  many  of  the 
foods  and  crops  needed  to  win  the 
war  and  maintain  a  healthy  nation 
in  peacetimes  are  those  which  de- 
mand the  least  seasonal  employment. 
Many  farmers  can  further  diver- 
sify and  thus  provide  full-time  em- 
ployment. The  second  method  is  to 
plan  nonagricultural  work  to  be  car- 
ried on  during  slack  seasons  of  agri- 
culture. In  every  county,  there  is 
road  construction  and  maintenance 


and  other  public  works,  as  well  as 
private  construction.  If  such  work 
is  so  timed  as  to  be  carried  on  during 
slack  agricultural  periods,  it  will 
stabilize  employment  and  income  for 
resident  workers  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  local  labor  which  is  best 
for  farmers  and  the  community. 

3.  Keep  the  agricultural  ladder 
free.  The  best  possible  workers  are 
those  who  have  hopes  and  ambitions 
to  become  farmers  and  farm  owners. 
The  person  who  feels  that  he  has  no 
opportunity  to  advance  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  a  good  worker  or  citizen. 

4.  Provide  adequate  housing  for 
farm  labor.  Unmarried  men  will 
not  accept  farm  labor  unless  they 
are  provided  with  room  and  board 
comparable  to  what  they  can  get  in 
industrial  work.  Married  men  can- 
not be  expected  to  remain  farm  lab- 
orers unless  their  families  can  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  housing. 
Farmers  needing  year-round  help 
should  provide  adequate  and  conven- 
ient housing  on  the  farm.  A  fed- 
erally subsidized  housing  program 
for  building  permanent  labor  homes 
in  communities  where  year-around 
laborers  are  needed  has  long  been  a 
vital  need  in  rural  communities. 
During  the  present  emergency,  the 
need  is  even  more  vital.  The  more 
laborers  that  can  be  provided  suitable 
housing  near  their  work,  the  less  will 
be  the  need  for  rubber  tires  and  auto- 
mobiles to  carry  them  back  and  forth. 

5.  Obtain  parity  wages  for  agri- 
cultural workers.  Unless  agricul- 
tural workers  receive  wages  on  a 
parity  with  industry,  they  will  take 
positions  with  industry.  It  will 
work  to  the  welfare  of  the  small 
farmer,  as  well  as  the  laborer  and 
community  to  insist  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  standard 
for  agricultural  workers.    As  a  mat- 
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ter  of  self -protection,  farmers  should 
insist  that  certain  minimum  labor 
conditions  be  met  in  order  to  permit 
payments  under  AAA,  or  in  order  to 
obtain  marketing  quotas  under 
AAA. 

6.  Provide  adequate  medical  facil- 
ities to  farm  labor  families.  Many 
industries  offer  free  medical  services 
to  their  employees.  Agriculture  can 
offset  that  disadvantage  in  bargain- 
ing for  labor  by  insisting  that  FSA 
provide  grants  for  full  medical  needs 
of  farm  labor  families. 

7.  Limit  hours  of  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  high  wages,  industry  offers 
workers  shorter  working  hours.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  an  indus- 
trial worker  will  do  nearly  as  much 
in  8  hours  as  in  12.  Farmers  are 
beginning  to  recognize  this  fact.  In 
194 1  a  number  reported  that  they 
had  limited  the  hours  of  work  to  8 
and  that  their  workers  were  accom- 
plishing just  as  much  or  more  than 
under  the  old  10-  or  12-hour  system. 

8.  Train  farm  labor.  It  is  fre- 
quently pointed  out  that  much  farm 
labor  is  of  a  skilled  nature  and  that 
the  shortage  of  that  kind  of  labor  is 
most  acute.  It  will  become  more 
and  more  necessary  for  farmers  to 
train  their  labor.  Industry  is  bid- 
ding for  unskilled  workers  whom 
they  then  train  for  their  jobs.  Agri- 
culture must  do  the  same. 

9.  Produce  farm  products  that  are 
high  on  the  priority  list.  This  will 
enable  farmers  to  anticipate  that 
their  requests  for  labor  to  the  Em- 
ployment Service  ofHce  may  be  filled 
according  to  the  rating  of  the  prod- 
uct for  which  they  need  workers. 
If  their  product  is  listed  in  the  second 
grouping,  their  order  may  not  be 
filled  until  all  needs  for  the  harvest 
of  the  more  vital  groups  are  filled. 

10.  Encourage    the  family-type 


farm.  The  farm  labor  shortage  can 
be  met  best  by  family-type  farms  or- 
ganized to  require  the  minimum  of 
seasonal  labor  and  operating  on  a 
diversified  agricultural  plan.  These 
are  the  farms  which  can  best  step  up 
the  production  of  the  most  vital 
foods. 

Make  'Em  Feel  Important 

All  of  which  add  up  to  one  big 
commandment:  Develop  a  feeling 
that  farm  wor\ers  are  important  to 
agriculture ,  the  community,  and  the 
Nation.  The  best,  and,  therefore, 
cheapest  workers  are  those  who  are 
contented,  which  means  those  who 
feel  that  they  are  vital  to  their  coun- 
try's welfare.  Such  an  attitude  can 
be  developed  by  providing  full  em- 
ployment and  the  feeling  of  security 
that  goes  with  it.  This  means  good 
physical  and  mental  health  through 
adequate  housing,  sanitation,  nutri- 
tion, and  medical  facilities.  It 
means  fair  treatment  of  employees 
by  employers,  and  a  square  deal  for 
their  families,  too. 

The  points  oudined  above  present 
the  essentials  of  a  program  to  retain 
farm  labor,  win  the  war,  and  de- 
velop good  citizens.  But  objectives 
and  the  machinery  to  translate  them 
into  action  are  two  different  things. 
A  county  organization  is  needed  to 
cope  with  the  problems  outlined 
above —  an  organization  that  begins 
with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  the  USDA  War  Boards 
established  in  every  agricultural 
county.  In  order  to  provide  county 
USDA  War  Boards  with  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  labor  field  and 
also  in  order  that  labor  problems 
shall  be  tied  in  with  over-all  agri- 
cultural planning  for  the  counties,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  following 
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I  organization  be  set  up  to  function  as 
a  joint  subcommittee  of  the  war 
board  and  the  county  agricultural 
planning  committee: 

The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion supervisor,  after  consulting  with 
local  agricultural  people  interested  in 
the  labor  problems  and  the  welfare 
of  laborers,  shall  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  district  supervisor,  a 
county  War  Farm  Labor  Committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
FSA,  USES,  \VPA,  two  USDA  agen- 
cies (one  to  represent  the  defense 
board  and  one  to  represent  the  plan- 
ning committee),  two  farmers,  and 
two  farm  laborers. 

It  is  felt  that  in  any  county  where 
the  labor  problem  is  sufficient  to  ne- 
cessitate in-migration  of  labor  it  is 
essential  that  a  USES  employee 
should  be  available  full-time,  or  at 
least  during  the  peak  seasons. 

Practical  plans  will  be  needed  if 
such  War  Farm  Labor  Committees 
are  to  click.  Planning  is  the  first 
requirement  for  the  retention  and 
mobilization  of  labor  resources.  And 
facts  are  absolutely  essential  to  in- 
telligent planning. 

There  are  two  main  sets  of  facts 
which  must  be  obtained  on  the 
county  level.  Set  number  one  con- 
sists of  accurate  data  on  the  number 
of  laborers  needed  at  specific  times. 
This  is  essential  because  there  is  not 
a  large  surplus  of  farm  labor  avail- 
able, and  a  miscalculation  by  one 
community  or  enterprise  may  de- 
prive another  of  labor  necessary  to 
save  its  crop.  Unless  labor  is  used 
economically,  there  will  not  be 
enough  to  go  around.  We  must 
husband  our  labor  resources  and  use 
them  as  efficiendy  as  we  do  our  rub- 
^  ber  and  aluminum.  They  are  just 
as  vital  to  our  defense.  Time  must 
not  be  lost  in  going  to  a  job  that  does 


not  exist.  If  workers  do  not  have 
full  employment  and,  by  going  to 
jobs  that  do  not  exist,  get  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  not  enough  farm 
work,  they  will  accept  positions  in 
industry. 

To  determine  the  laborers  needed 
at  specific  times,  a  step-by-step 
method  is  suggested.  From  AAA 
or  other  records,  obtain  data  on  the 
acreage  of  each  crop  which  requires 
seasonal  labor,  and  the  number  of 
farmers  raising  the  crop.  Then 
draw  up  a  table  showing  the  man- 
days  required  for  each  operation  at 
the  time  of  year  when  it  occurs  and 
the  duration  of  the  season.  Next, 
determine  the  number  of  acres  which 
an  individual  worker  can  handle 
during  the  season.  Divide  the  total 
number  of  acres  by  the  acres  that  can 
be  handled  by  one  man.  From  the 
above  result,  subtract  the  number  of 
operators  raising  the  crop  plus  the 
number  of  family  workers  and  year- 
round  hired  men  employed  by  the 
operators  who  raise  that  crop.  The 
result  will  be  the  number  of  sea- 
sonal workers  required. 

Sometimes  There  Are  Enough 

In  many  counties,  the  above  cal- 
culation may  show  that  there  are 
sufficient  farm  operators  to  harvest 
the  entire  crop  even  though  addi- 
tional seasonal  workers  have  been 
employed  in  the  past.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  wheat  area.  The 
reasons  for  the  apparent  error  are 
that  some  of  the  farmers  are  large 
operators  who  have  hired  farm  la- 
borers. Other  operators  may  have 
other  businesses  and  depend  on  hir- 
ing cheap  farm  labor  from  a  glutted 
labor  market.  At  the  same  time  that 
seasonal  laborers  were  employed  by 
these  two  groups,  a  large  number  of 
smaller  and  low-income  operators 
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have  been  underemployed  even  at 
peak  seasons. 

Under  these  conditions,  unless 
there  is  an  abundance  of  unemployed 
resident  workers,  those  who  have 
acreages  too  large  to  be  operated  by 
their  own  family  and  full-time  em- 
ployees should  seek  assistance  from 
their  neighbors  with  smaller  acre- 
ages. Such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments would  be  worked  out  best  in 
advance  of  the  season.  The  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  difficult,  as 
farmers  recognize  the  national  need 
for  the  crops.  Neither  is  it  too  much 
to  expect  each  operator  to  contribute 
his  own  labor,  as  his  operations  pre- 
vent the  use  of  his  land  by  farm 
families  who  could  do  the  work. 
Indeed,  the  welfare  of  the  American 
farmer  is  undermined  by  the  non- 
resident operator  who  competes  with 
cheap  seasonal  labor  and  thus  tends 
to  push  down  the  farmer's  level  of 
living,  force  him  off  the  land,  and 
eventually  reduce  him  to  the  status 
of  a  migratory  laborer.  And  while 
it  is  probable  that  the  small  farmer 
may  demand  a  higher  wage  to  work 
off  his  own  farm,  he  will  undoubt- 
edly be  worth  more.  Full  utiliza- 
tion of  skilled  agriculturalists  is  as 
vital  to  defense  as  full  utilization  of 
skilled  machinists.  Such  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  will  also  increase 
the  full  utilization  of  machinery. 

The  second  set  of  facts  needed  at 
the  county  level  concern  the  number 
of  laborers  available  at  a  specific 
time.  In  case  there  are  not  enough 
farm  resident  workers,  attention 
should  be  turned  next  to  the  other 
resident  labor  supply  of  the  county. 
Its  efficient  utilization  also  depends 
upon  planning  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  facts.  The  following  rec- 
ommendations are  made  for  obtain- 
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Strongest 

The  strongest  bond  of  human 
sympathy,  outside  of  the  family 
relation,  should  be  one  unit- 
ing  all  tvor}{ing  people,  of  all 
nations,  and  tongues,  and 
kindreds. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 


ing  the  necessary  information  on  a 
county  basis: 

1.  A  general  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  available  resident  labor 
supply  by  months.  This  should  be 
done  by  months  because  during 
some  seasons  there  will  be  more 
workers  available  than  at  others. 
For  instance,  during  the  summer 
there  will  be  a  number  of  boys  out 
of  school  who  will  be  available. 

2.  In  advance  of  the  season  when 
additional  workers  will  be  needed, 
workers  should  be  urged  to  register 
with  the  local  Employment  Service 
office  or  an  office  designated  to  co- 
operate with  it.  This  necessary 
registration  of  available  workers  will 
be  facilitated  if  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  extended  to  include  farm 
labor. 

3.  Also  in  advance  of  the  season, 
farmers  who  need  workers  should 
register  their  needs  with  the  same 
office.  In  addition  to  their  needs, 
they  should  indicate  a  definite  pe- 
riod of  time  for  which  they  will  hire 
the  men,  and  the  extent  of  the  job 
they  have  in  terms  of  acres  or  other 
unit  of  work.    Any  valid  prediction 
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as  to  labor  demand  and  any  reliable 
opinion  regarding  adequacy  of  labor 
supply  must  be  based  on  known 
acreage,  known  crop  conditions,  and 
scientific  crop  estimates.  The  size 
of  the  job  should  be  compared  with 
the  number  of  men  requested,  in 
order  to  bring  the  two  into  agree- 
ment. This  precaution  is  necessary, 
for  being  used  to  a  surplus  labor 
supply  in  the  past,  we  have  employed 
large  numbers  foi  a  short  period  to 
do  a  job  that  now  would  be  more 
desirable  to  extend  over  a  longer 
period  with  fewer  men. 

The  committee  i^hould  determine 
the  length  of  time  over  which  the 
various  processes  may  be  carried  on. 
This  is  necessary  since  the  records 
of  the  Employment  Service  are  full 
of  requests  for  v/orkers  which  far 
exceed  the  needs.  A  typical  case  is 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Texas 
State  Employment  Service:  "An  or- 
der for  500  pickers  was  received  at 
8  a,  m.  By  noon,  150  pickers  were 
on  the  job  and  by  8  a.  m.  the  next 
morning  the  entire  order  was  filled 
by  the  local  emplovment  office.  Not 
only  the  labor  need  was  exaggerated 
but  the  actual  acreage  was  inflated. 
According  to  publicity,  500  acres 
were  ready  for  harvest;  actually,  the 
acreage  was  150.  The  500  workers 
had  12  to  15  hours  of  employment. 
Fifty  workers  might  have  had  a 
week  of  work."  And  this  was  in 
an  area  requesting  that  immigrant 
workers  from  Mexico  be  brought  in! 

In  case  it  is  determined  that  there 
are  not  enough  resident  workers  to 
accomplish  the  work  to  be  done  at  a 
given  season,  the  Committee  should 
request  the  nearest  United  States 
Employment  Service  at  once  to  locate 
and  direct  the  necessary  workers  into 
the  area  at  the  time  they  will  be 


needed.  From  that  point  on,  the 
USES,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Farm  Placement  Serv- 
ice, will  plan  for  meeting  the  indi- 
cated needs.  Before  requesting  the 
in-migration  of  farm  workers,  com- 
mittees should  have  signed  orders 
for  the  total  number  of  workers  re- 
quested. Each  order  should  be 
signed  by  the  farmer  making  the 
request.  The  order  should  further 
indicate  how  many  acres  to  be 
worked  and  what  the  rate  of  pay 
will  be  and  what  the  plans  are  for 
housing  and  transporting  the  work- 
ers. The  USES  office  will  not  act 
on  any  unsigned  order.  Each 
county  committee  will  be  provided 
with  a  supply  of  order  forms.  No 
orders  for  migratory  workers  will  be 
acted  upon  as  long  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient available  local  labor.  And  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
groups  toward  creating  a  surplus  of 
labor  at  any  point  should  be  imme- 
diately discouraged. 

Best  Use  of  Migratory  Labor 

Although  the  Employment  Service 
will  plan  to  import  workers  into  the 
county,  it  is  up  to  the  War  Farm 
Loan  Committee  itself  to  prepare  for 
best  use  of  such  migratory  labor. 

For  one  thing,  War  Farm  Labor 
Committees  must  take  steps  neces- 
sary to  improve  already  existing 
housing  and  construct  housing 
where  it  is  needed.  Where  individ- 
ual farmers  cannot  finance  such 
housing  as  is  needed,  committees 
should  insist  on  the  establishment  of 
permanent  and  seasonal  housing  for 
farm  workers  through  community 
assistance  or  through  governmental 
aid.  Some  committees  are  already 
planning  cooperatively  to  purchase 
and  remodel  tourist  camps  to  be 
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rented  at  low  prices  to  migratory 
laborers.  The  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration already  has  set  up  a 
program  to  provide  housing  for  mi- 
gratory laborers  in  well-organized 
temporary  or  semipermanent  com- 
munities with  sanitary  facilities, 
medical  care,  and  recreational  lead- 
ership. 

With  the  migration  of  the  young- 
est and  most  efficient  workers  to  the 
cities,  farmers  will  have  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  the  group  least  able — 
physically — to  labor.  Until  farm  la- 
borers are  accorded  the  same  consid- 
eration as  city  workers  under  social 
legislation  and  until  farm  prices  will 
permit  wages  to  agricultural  laborers 
that  will  enable  them  to  afford  med- 
ical care,  a  federally  subsidized  pro- 
gram should  be  provided  immedi- 
ately to  finance  medical  care  for  farm 
workers  and  their  families,  including 
corrective  surgical  and  dental  cases. 

It  is  reasonable  to  forecast  that  if 
our  farmers  do  actually  require  labor 
other  than  that  available  within  the 
immediate  and  nearby  communities, 
there  will  be  a  transportation  prob- 
lem. Whereas,  in  previous  years, 
most  migratory  farm  labor  trans- 
ported themselves  by  motor  vehicles 
requiring  such  commodities  as  oil, 
gasoline,  and  tires,  we  now  know 
that  even  motor  vehicles  themselves, 
as  well  as  fuel,  lubricants,  and  tires 
will  be  most  difficult,  if  not  entirely 
impossible,  for  this  group  of  people 
to  obtain.  Farm  labor  committees 
should  investigate  the  most  efficient 
means  of  transporting  workers  into 
an  area  and  the  most  efficient  means 
of  moving  them  from  home  to  work, 
once  they  are  there.  School  busses 
can  be  pressed  into  service  along  sys- 
tematically-planned routes  to  carry 


workers  from  their  houses  to  work. 

Farm  labor  committees  must  make 
an  effort  to  afford  farm  wages  and 
hours  more  nearly  comparable  to 
industrial  wages  and  hours.  In  or- 
der that  such  provisions  might  be 
uniformly  fair  to  all  farmers,  observ- 
ance of  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours  standards  should  be  a 
prerequisite  to  obtaining  benefit  pay- 
ments. Assurances  should  also  be 
made  that  farm  income  is  supported 
at  a  level  that  Vv^ill  permit  farmers 
to  meet  those  standards. 

In  the  field  of  social  security^  acci- 
dent compensation  has  long  been 
available  to  industrial  workers  under 
Stat€  Workmen's  Compensation  In- 
surance laws.  Steps  should  be  taken 
immediately  to  secure  the  same  cov- 
erage on  a  Federal  basis,  for  both 
farm  operator  and  labor.  Unem- 
ployment insurance  for  farm  labor 
must  be  made  available  immediately. 
There  is  no  justification  for  discrim- 
ination against  farm  groups  on  this 
law.  And  Old  Age  Insurance  cov- 
erage of  farm  workers  should  be  en- 
acted as  soon  as  possible — including 
a  guarantee  of  a  minimum  monthly 
payment  after  the  age  of  60,  ade- 
quate to  provide  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  considered  decent. 

Until  adequate  social  security  leg. 
islation  is  provided  for  farm  workers, 
a  cooperative  arrangement  between 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
and  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion should  be  made  for  making 
grants  to  enable  farm  workers  to 
purchase  orange  stamps  and  receive 
an  additional  50  percent  of  blue 
stamps  during  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment due  to  weather  conditions, 
physical  disability,  or  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity. 
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State  Agricultural 

LEGISLATION,  1942 

By  ARTHUR  B.  JEBENS.  A  review  of  what  State  legislatures 
have  done  thus  jar  in  1^42  in  agricultural  enactments,  and  of 
some  of  the  principal  proposals  now  pending. 


MOST  LEGISLATIVE 
sessions  for  this  year  ended 
by  March.  Only  a  few 
States,  according  to  avail- 


able information,  have  considered 
major  land  use  and  rural  v^elfare 
legislation,  except  as  necessitated  by 
the  impact  of  w^ar  conditions.  At 
the  same  time,  practically  no  effort 
was  made  to  develop  new  sources  of 
revenue  or  to  increase  existing  tax 
rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
recommended  an  $8,000,000  budget 
slash. 

Additional  expenditures  for  de- 
fense councils  conversion  unemploy- 
ment, police  and  fire  protection,  and 
similar  items  have  been  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  decreased  relief 
expenditures  and  curtailments  in 
capital  oudays  and  large  scale  high- 
way construction  programs. 

Two  States,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  are  considering  post-war 
planning.  The  New  York  Legisla- 
ture has  before  it  a  bill  that  would 
create  a  temporary  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  full  util- 
ization of  men  and  machines  at  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  In  New 
Jersey,  one  proposal  would  enable 
counties  and  cities  to  create  public 
works  reserves,  and  other  bills  would 


create  State  agencies  to  protect  peace- 
time industries  and  to  plan  against 
economic  depressions  in  future 
years. 

In  Michigan  there  has  been  a  sug- 
gestion to  place  the  responsibility  for 
subdivision  control  in  the  State 
Planning  Commission.  Checking 
all  subdivision  plots  by  the  State 
health,  highway,  and  education  de- 
partments and  the  county  roads  com- 
mission for  adequate  provision  for 
water  supply,  drainage,  sanitation, 
recreation,  and  education  would  be 
required  before  the  Planning  Com- 
mission could  give  its  final  approval. 

In  Virginia,  a  regional  planning 
commission  is  being  considered  for 
the  counties  surrounding  Richmond 
to  control  land  subdivision  and 
building  construction.  County  zon- 
ing enabling  acts  are  before  the  Ken- 
tucky and  South  Carolina  legisla- 
tures. In  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia,  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced that  would  provide  for  the 
zoning  of  airport  approaches. 

Increased  attention  is  being  given 
to  supplying  adequate  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  roads  in  rural  areas. 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  are  consid- 
ering enabling  legislation  for  re- 
gional housing  authorities  to  under- 
take housing  projects  for  farmers  of 
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low  incomes.  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
are  considering  legislation  that 
would  transfer  some  or  all  of  the 
maintenance  and  construction  costs 
of  county  farm-to-market  roads  to 
the  State,  and  they  would  transfer 
also  to  the  State  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  transporting  rural 
school  children. 

Conservation 

The  possibility  of  supplying  free 
text  books  for  children  m  the  public 
schools  is  before  the  legislatures  of 
these  same  States.  In  Virginia,  the 
auditor  indicates  that  the  present 
cost  of  the  text  books  to  the  students 
is  §1,254,000.  Under  a  rental  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  §1,114,000  and 
under  a  system  of  free  distribution 
the  estimated  cost  would  be  §603,000. 

The  Virginia  Forest  and  Forest 
Land  Problems  Interim  Commission 
made  its  report  to  the  legislature  but 
recommended  only  a  few  modest 
changes.  The  addenda  to  the  report 
prepared  by  the  State  Forester  con- 
tains an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
State's  forest  resources.  The  only 
bill  introduced  in  this  connection 
would  extend  the  pine  seed  tree  law 
to  all  counties  in  the  State.  A  sen- 
ate resolution  has  been  introduced  to 
continue  and  expand  the  functions 
of  the  commission. 

In  New  York  the  reforestation  ap- 
propriation has  been  given  a  tenta- 
tive cut  of  §100,000.  Minimum  re- 
quirements for  timber  cutting  and 
naval  stores  have  been  proposed  in 
Mississippi.  In  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia bills  have  been  introduced  to 
permit  the  State  to  recover  fire-fight- 
ing costs  from  any  person  who  negli- 
gently starts  a  fire  that  spreads  to 
forest  land.  A  numlDer  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  Mississippi  to 


provide  for  the  administration  of 
school  and  other  public  lands  and  to 
promote  cooperation  between  the 
owners  of  surface  and  subsurface 
rights.  An  appropriation  for  a  sur- 
vey of  surface  and  ground  waters  has 
been  approved  in  the  house. 

A  number  of  Xew  York  bills  deal 
with  flood-control  projects  in  that 
State.  Among  the  appropriations 
are  items  for  817,500  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  commission  in  studying 
State  participation  in  the  Federal 
long-range  program  of  flood  control 
and  8230,000  for  State  participation 
in  Federal  projects.  Other  pro- 
posals would  authorize  the  Public 
Works  Superintendent  to  acquire 
property  in  stream-beds,  lakes,  high- 
vrays,  or  right-of-ways  for  flood-con- 
trol purposes. 

Taxation 

The  problem  of  taxing  all  real  and 
personal  property  at  full  value  is  be- 
ing considered  in  South  Carolina. 
Mississippi  and  Kentucky  would 
permit  county  supervisors  to  accept 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  from  the 
T\'A.  In  an  effort  to  aid  Xew  York 
assessors  to  determine  land  values, 
every  real  property  conveyance  of- 
fered for  recording  would  be  re- 
quired to  contain  a  recital  of  the  true 
consideration  paid  unless  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  amount  paid  was  made 
available  to  the  assessor,  tax  commis- 
sion, or  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
The  distribution  of  motor  fuel  taxes 
is  being  debated  in  Nevv'  York  and 
Mississippi. 

Tax  collection  and  the  administra- 
tion of  tax  delinquent  land  seems  to 
be  under  consideration  in  practically 
every  legislature  now  meeting.  One 
major  bill  would  change  the  func- 
tions of  the  Mississippi  tax  collector 
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to  that  of  back-tax  collector.  Other 
Mississippi  bills  would  adopt  a  stat- 
ute of  limitations  to  prevent  attacks 
on  State  tax  titles  after  a  certain 
period  and  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
tax-delinquent  lands. 

Miscellaneous 

A  bill  to  require  all  farm  organ- 
izations to  file  a  list  of  their  mem- 
bership by  counties  with  the  secre- 
tary of  State  has  been  introduced  in 
Mississippi.  In  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Kentucky  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  legislation  restricting  the 
hours  of  labor  for  children  and 
women  may  be  amended.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  in  areas  w^here 
shortages  in  farm  labor  have  de- 
veloped. 

Adoption  of  daylight  saving  time 
by  the  United  States  Congress  has 
created  a  number  of  problems  in 
States.  In  New  York,  the  attorney 
general  ruled  that  this  change  w^ould 
not  apply  to  the  State  judicial  system, 
farmers,  and  intrastate  businesses. 
Legislation  has  been  enacted  in  New^ 
York  and  several  other  States  to 
correct  this  condition. 

A  few  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  market- 
ing. In  New  Jersey  and  Virginia, 
the  milk  control  bill  would  be  re- 
pealed, whereas  in  New  York  cities 


would  be  authorized  to  enter  the 
field  of  milk  distribution.  South 
Carolina  has  before  it  bills  requiring 
the  addition  of  vitamin  A  to  oleo- 
margarine, enrichment  of  flour,  and 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  eggs.  The 
bill  creating  a  commission  of  grow- 
ers and  shippers  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables has  been  introduced  in  Mis- 
sissippi. This  commission  would 
recommend  marketing  regulations 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

A  plan  for  Congressional  reappor- 
tionment has  been  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Special  Session  and 
new  bills  on  reapportionment  of  the 
State  legislatures  have  been  intro- 
duced in  New  York  and  Virginia. 

The  calendar  for  1942  state  legis- 
lative sessions  is  as  follows: 


Regular 


Kentucky  

 Jan. 

6 

Mar. 

3 

Louisiana  

 May 

II 

Mississippi  

 Jan. 

6 

New  Jersey 

 Jan. 

13 

New  York  

 Jan. 

7 

Rhode  Island  , 

 Jan. 

6 

South  Carolina 

 Jan. 

13 

Mar. 

14 

Virginia  

 Jan. 

14 

Mar. 

14 

Special 

California  (i)  , 

 Dec. 

19 

Jan. 

22 

California  (2) 

 Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

18 

Illinois  

 Dec. 

18 

Jan. 

15 

Maine  

 Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

24 

Massachusetts 

 Jan. 

26 

Jan. 

31 

Michigan  (i) 

 Jan. 

19 

Jan. 

27 

Michigan  (2) 

 Feb. 

9 

Feb. 

27 

Pennsylvania 

 Feb. 

17 

The  mind  needs  to  come  into  tender  relations  with  the  earth  and  treat 
that  most  intimate  of  all  spots  with  something  akin  to  piety,  since  a  personal 
pressure  is  diffused  through  every  part  of  it,  and  divinity  there  awaits  to 
meet  us  always. 

— Bronson  Alcott. 
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Rural  Community  Mobilization 
In  the  War  Efifort 

by  DOUGLAS  ENSMINGER 


THE  PROMPTNESS  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  response  of  rural 
people  to  the  Nation's  total  war  effort 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
effectiveness  of  rural  organization  on 
the  face-to-face  level  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  community.  Our 
democratic  way  of  life  is  best  ex- 
emplified within  these  local  groups 
where  ideas  and  opinions  are  freely 
expressed  and  consensus  more  read- 
ily  reached  with  respect  to  war  sit- 
uations, problems,  and  plans  for 
action. 

Defense  councils  and  War  Boards 
need  wholehearted  support  and  assist- 
ance of  all  the  people.  They  will  re- 
quire a  vast  amount  of  information 
which  only  local  people  can  give. 
Smoothly  functioning  local  organi- 
zations under  accepted  leadership, 
permit  the  quick,  full  mobilization 
of  neighborhood  and  community 
groups  to  consider  problems,  as- 
semble and  discuss  pertinent  facts, 
set  up  goals  or  objectives,  and  de- 
velop plans  for  united  action. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  permitting  local  communities  to 
do  these  jobs.  \Vhen  individuals 
participate  as  groups  in  formulating 
policies  the  group  assumes  specific 
responsibilities  for  getting  something 
done  about  the  problem. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  and 
community  approach  furnishes  the 
basis,  and  establishes  appropriate  or- 
ganizational channels  for  carrying 
to  the  people  all  the  problems  of 


the  defense  council  and  the  various 
programs  operating  in  the  county. 
This  is  the  one  certain  method  of 
assuring  maximum  coordination  of 
all  efforts  regardle5;s  of  their  nature. 
It  permits  the  harnessing  of  maxi- 
mum resources  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems at  hand. 

The  group  approach  not  only  taps 
an  invaluable  source  of  aid  in  emer- 
gency, but  through  the  interchange 
of  ideas  it  broadens  the  individual's 
perspective  and  increases  his  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  a  situa- 
tion, and  to  that  degree  improves 
morale. 

Misinformation,  gossip,  and  fear 
travel  through  the  "grapevines"  of 
human  contacts.  By  mobilizing 
neighborhood  and  community 
groups  we  can  assist  local  people, 
working  through  their  community 
groups,  to  think  straight,  get  the 
desired  facts  to  formulate  well- 
founded  judgments,  turn  gossip  into 
education,  and  convert  fear  into  faith 
and  confidence. 

WHILE  PLANNING  is  needed 
now,  it  will  be  needed  even  more  in 
the  post-war  emergency.  To  plan 
for  this  period  we  need  to  begin  now, 
working  with  and  through  the  local 
groups  of  people  (communities)  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  the  in- 
evitable adjustments,  2,  5,  and  10 
years  hence.  These  groups  must 
fully  understand  what  is  happening 
today,  and  be  able  to  formulate  their 
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policies  for  the  immediate  present 
in  order  to  be  qualified  to  adapt 
their  thinking  and  attitudes  as  the 
total  situation  and  world  order 
change. 

The  neighborhood  and  the  com- 
munity are  the  seedbeds  of  our  de- 
mocracy. It  is  within  these  local 
areas  that  people  will  and  do  volun- 
tarily w^ork  together  in  school  and 
church  affairs,  and  meet  in  groups 
to  "neighbor"  with  each  other,  dis- 


cussing their  common  problems  both 
local  and  national.  Through  their 
group  efforts  they  can  and  will,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  work  out 
ways  and  means  of  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  group.  Should  we  in 
the  present  emergency  neglect  to 
utilize  the  potential  strength  of 
soundly  organized  rural  communi- 
ties we  shall  have  deprived  ourselves 
of  our  greatest  bulwark  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  democratic  processes. 


Limits  of  Economic  Research 
In  Planning 

by  DAVID  L.  MacFARLANE 


MOST  ECONOMISTS  agree  that 
Carlyle's  descriptions  of  the  universe 
of  the  economist  as  an  "immeasur- 
able swine's  trough"  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  economics  as  Pig  Philosophy 
are  valid — even  though  not  a  particu- 
larly attractive  w^ay  of  putting  it. 
The  soundness  of  these  propositions 
rests  in  the  fact  that  economics  deals 
with  the  allocation  of  scarce  re- 
sources according  to  a  criterion  of 
the  rational  pursuit  of  profit.  That 
the  economist  accepts  maximization 
of  financial  return  as  a  datum  in  any 
problem  necessarily  leads  to  his  plead- 
ing guilty  to  the  charges  made  by 
Carlyle. 

This,  however,  implies  neither  that 
our  modern  economy  is  unduly  ma- 
terialistic and  soulless,  nor  that  the 
economist  is  a  capitalist  apologist. 
In  fact,  he  cannot,  in  his  professional 
role,  be  an  apologist  for  anything. 
Within  that  role  he  must  be  a  sci- 
entist, and  carry  on  according  to  a 
distinct  body  of  methodology  which 


is  in  no  way  influenced  by  his  par- 
ticular views  on  socialism,  coopera- 
tion, capitalism,  free  education,  re- 
ligion, or  homeopathy. 

He  has  perfect  right  to  personal 
views  on  all  of  these  subjects,  but 
they  have  no  relevance  to  his  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  of  the  econ- 
omist. While  economics  is  a  very 
challenging  study,  these  limitations 
on  its  scope  may  make  it  appear  very 
prosaic. 

THIS  PORTRAYAL  of  econom- 
ics requires  heeding  carefully  these 
two  statements  by  Uonal  Robbins: 
(i)  "Economics  is  not  concerned 
with  ends  as  such,"  and  (2)  "The 
economist  who  thinks  that  his  sub- 
ject is  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
basis  for  policy  without  further  ap- 
peal to  social  philosophy  is  cherishing 
a  naive  delusion."  Each  of  Robbins' 
two  rules  respecting  economics  holds 
important  implications  for  economic 
studies  in  land-use  planning.  The 
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scientific  procedures  used  in  eco- 
nomics impose  on  the  economist  lim- 
itations which  are  suggested  in  Rob- 
bins'  first  statement. 

That  these  are  not  alv/ays  observed 
by  professional  workers  in  agricul- 
tural economics  is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  this  reminder.  In  other 
words,  there  is  sometimes  a  failure 
to  recognize  that  economics  is  a 
horse  that  can  carry  one  only  to  cer- 
tain destinations — always  short  of  the 
goal  of  setting  up  public  policies. 
Some  economists  working  in  land- 
use  planning  have  in  their  studies 
over-ridden  the  goals  to  which  eco- 
nomics could  possibly  bear  them. 
The  result  is  that  in  these  cases  they 
have  dismounted  on  shaky  ground. 

The  contribution  of  the  economist 
in  any  particular  investigation  is, 
after  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  set- 
ting of  the  problem  and  available 
data  relating  to"  it,  to  analyze  these 
by  deductive,  inductive  and  statistical 
procedures.  This  permits  him  to 
state  that  certain  hypotheses  relating 
to  the  problem  are  or  are  not  valid. 
The  equilibrium  method  is  the  most 
fruitful  one  the  economist  has,  and  its 
only  significance  "for  realistic  price 
theory  is  that  it  offers  a  basis  for  pre- 
diction of  the  direction  of  change 
when  an  equilibrium  is  not  estab- 
lished." 

THE  ECONOMIST'S  contribu- 
tion (as  an  economist)  to  social  pol- 
icy is  to  state  that  under  assumed 
conditions  an  economy  will  move 
toward  an  equilibrium  he  is  able  to 
describe.  The  assumptions  may  or 
may  not  relate  to  the  real  world  and 
to  real  facts.  (The  economists'  chief 
concern  is  that  they  are  tractable.) 
By  selecting  assumptions  which  may 
not  relate  to  real  facts  the  economist 
can  test  schemes  recommended  by 


some  groups.  For  instance,  compe- 
tent economists  in  Great  Britain,  and 
even  in  Alberta,  carried  out  analyses 
respecting  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources and  returns  under  a  Social 
Credit  system.  The  results  of  the 
analyses  were  discouraging,  but  the 
people  of  Alberta  went  ahead  with 
the  first  steps  of  such  a  system  and 
found  to  their  dissatisfaction  that  the 
findings  of  the  economists  were  valid, 
even  for  a  dynamic  world. 

The  people  of  Alberta  were  quite 
within  their  rights  m  attempting  to 
secure  a  Social  Credit  scheme,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  conclusions  stated 
by  the  economists.  The  economists 
did  all  they  should  have  done.  To 
have  engaged  in  political  agitation 
(even  against  Social  Credit)  on  that 
occasion  would  surely  have  placed 
the  economist  in  a  position  where 
his  future  usefulness  in  the  commu- 
nity would  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Further,  he  faced  the  dif- 
ficulty that  he  is  not  generally  as 
well  equipped  to  carry  an  issue  to 
the  public  as  is  the  politician. 

In  the  planning  function  the  econ- 
omist can  make  invaluable  analyses. 
He  can  state  that  under  the  condi- 
tions set  up  in  his  analyses  certain 
tendencies  may  be  expected.  Here 
his  job  ends.  Others  then  have  the 
needed  basis  for  social  philosophiz- 
ing. The  economist  says  an  econ- 
omy tends  in  a  certain  direction. 
The  social  philosopher,  the  politi- 
cian, the  educator,  the  press,  say  that 
an  economy  should  tend  in  a  certain 
direction. 

I  may,  as  a  reader,  agree  with  ev- 
erything in  the  very  challenging  ar- 
ticle. The  Anti-Industrial  Revolu- 
tion (Harpers,  December  1941),  but 
as  an  economist  I  2m  not  influenced. 
I  might  make  studies  of  the  distri- 
bution of  incomes  and  the  levels  of 
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f  consumption  in  the  society  described 
in  that  article,  but  whatever  my  find- 
Ill  ings  I  would  not,  as  an  economist, 
i  j    recommend  moving  toward  such  a 

I  goal.  Yet  my  economic  findings 
might  make  such  a  goal  appear  very 
attractive.  Only,  however,  after  the 
noneconomic  aspects  of  striving  for 
these  goals  have  been  studied  (and 
I  cannot  make  these  studies)  should 
the  implications  of  the  Anti-Indus- 
trial Revolution  be  dismissed  or 
adopted  as  a  national  policy. 

Carrying  on  the  productive  life  of 
a  country  can  be  represented  as  a 
'     game — and  one  which  has  well  de- 
fined rules  (mainly  the  legal  frame- 

II  work).  Whether  by  static  or  dy- 
I  namic  procedures,  the  best  the  econ- 
omist can  do  (and  remain  an  econ- 
omist) is  to  examine  problems  of  the 
economy,  and  to  state  his  findings 
as  tendencies  which  could  be  ex- 
pected if  the  conditions  involved  in 
the  assumptions  v^^ere  realized.  He 
cannot,  as  an  economist,  recommend 


or  work  for  changes  in  the  rules  of 
the  game.  In  a  democratic  society 
these  must  come  after  the  relevant 
social  philosophizing.  If  the  results 
of  the  economist  show  legal  or  ad- 
ministrative changes  to  be  clearly  de- 
sirable, he  must  await  an  under- 
standing public  opinion  to  effect  the 
changes. 

This  matter  of  changing  the  rules 
of  the  game  is  particularly  pertinent 
in  questions  of  post-war  planning. 
Considerable  change  in  rules  may  be 
required  to  effect  a  shift  of  war 
plants  to  peacetime  needs.  The 
economist,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
must  proceed  to  examine  the  volume 
of  production  and  distribution  of 
the  product  on  the  basis  of  a  variety 
of  sets  of  assumptions  which  might 
hold  in  a  post-war  world.  His  re- 
sults can  then  experience  appeal  to 
the  next  higher  court — ^their  exam- 
ination under  the  light  of  other  than 
economic  considerations. 


We  are  all  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
marching  along  behind  our  armed 
forces  who  are  out  in  front,  taking 
the  raps  and  the  dangers  for  21  bucks 
a  month.  We  want  them  as  well 
fed,  as  well  clothed,  and  as  well  pro- 
tected by  the  best  arms,  as  is  hu- 
manly possible.  Likewise,  we  on  the 
home  front  want  not  riches,  but 
health  and  security,  and  strength  to 
win  the  war  and  build  the  peace  that 
will  remove  the  causes  of  war,  by 
$  giving  an  opportunity  for  health  and 
security  to  all  people. 

Now,  let's  consider  what  happens 


if  we  overshoot.  If  we  do  that,  my 
friends,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
There  will  be  food  for  workers,  la- 
borers, soldiers,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Nations.  And  we  need 
waste  no  time  in  alarm  over  what 
a  bumper  crop,  surpassing  the  goals 
by  many  millions  of  bushels  and 
pounds,  will  mean  to  us  as  farmers. 
For  let  me  say  again,  this  is  not 
1914-18.  It  is  1942,  and  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  of  how  to  both 
produce  and  distribute. 

— Roy  F.  Hendrickson. 
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Changes  in  the  Plains 

by  GORDON  MURRAY 


BETWEEN  1930  and  1940,  major 
readjustments  took  place  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Great  Plains.  After 
years  of  unproductive  effort,  many 
farmers  growing  crops  unsuited  to 
the  climate  of  the  region  on  farms 
that  were  too  small,  gave  up  the 
struggle  and  left.  Between  1930  and 
1940  the  rural  population  declined 
12.5  percent,  and  the  number  of 
farms  decreased  even  more  rapidly. 
More  than  14  percent  of  the  farms 
existing  in  1930  had  disappeared  by 
1940.  Many  of  them  were  absorbed 
into  others,  and  the  fewer  farms  be- 
came larger  farms.  The  average 
farm  was  123.7  ^cres  larger  in  1940 
than  in  1930.  Apparently  the  in- 
crease was  at  the  expense  of  medium- 
sized  farms,  because  small  farms  in- 
creased by  about  one-third  and  large 
farms  (1,000  acres  or  more)  in- 
creased by  1 7. 1  percent. 

In  1930,  almost  one-third  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Plains,  31.5  percent, 
owned,  at  least  nominally,  all  of  the 
land  they  operated.  Many  had 
mortgaged  their  land,  but  they  held 
tide  to  it  and  enjoyed  most  of  the 
rights  which  go  with  ownership. 
In  1940  only  28.2  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  Great  Plains  were  op- 
erated by  full  owners.  In  the  United 
States,  during  the  same  period,  farms 
operated  by  full  owners  increased 
from  56.7  to  60.7  percent  of  all  farms. 

The  full-owner  farms  were  also 
smaller  in  average  size,  contrary  to 
a  trend  toward  larger  farms  which 
has  been  observed  generally  in  the 
Great  Plains.  In  1930  the  average 
owner-operated    farm    was  400.1 


acres,  but  by  1940  it  was  only  385.8 
acres.  In  an  area  where  the  great 
need  is  for  larger  farms,  the  reduc- 
tion in  size  of  owner-operated  farms 
probably  meant  that  owners  were 
less  secure,  less  able  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  1940  than 
they  had  been  in  1930. 

There  were  fewer  part  owners  as 
well  as  fewer  owners  in  the  Great 
Plains  in  1940  than  there  had  been 
in  1930,  though  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  part  owners  was  not  so 
great  as  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  owners.  Still  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  part  owners  in  the  Plains 
was  at  a  rate  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  in  the 
United  States  generally. 

UNLIKE  full  owners,  part  owners 
increased  considerably  the  size  of 
their  farms.  During  the  decade  the 
average  part  owner  added  338.6 
acres  to  his  farm.  In  part,  this' 
added  acreage  represents  nothing 
more  than  a  transfer  of  open  range, 
used  free  and  not  counted  as  part 
of  the  farm  in  1930,  to  farm  land, 
controlled  by  leasing  and  counted 
as  part  of  the  farm  in  1940. 
Also,  to  some  extent,  it  represents 
a  shift  of  operators  of  large  farms, 
who  were  formerly  full  owners,  to 
the  part-owner  group.  There  was, 
however,  a  real  gain:  The  acreage 
to  which  the  average  part  owner 
held  title  increased  from  512.7  acres 
in  1935  to  624.1  acres  in  1940,  that 
is  to  say,  by  21.7  percent. 

Undoubtedly  part  owners  were  bet- 
ter prepared  to  earn  a  living  in  1940 
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than  they  had  been  in  1930,  and 
insofar  as  more  part  owners  means 
larger  farms,  the  Great  Plains  bene- 
fited by  this  change.  Undoubtedly 
the  complex  pattern  of  land  owner- 
ship in  the  Great  Plains  makes  rent- 
ing the  only  present  means  by  which 
many  farmers  can  control  farm  units 
of  adequate  size. 

In  1940  there  were  fewer  tenant 
farms  in  the  Great  Plains  than  there 
had  been  in  1930,  just  as  there  were 
fewer  tenant  farms  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  but  the  decrease  was  only 
half  as  great  in  the  Plains  (5.8  per- 
cent) as  in  the  United  States  (11.4 
percent).  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
conclude  that  because  there  are  fewer 
tenant  farms  now  than  formerly, 
tenancy  was  less  a  problem  in  the 
Great  Plains  in  1940  than  in  1930. 


DESPITE  the  reduction  in  tenant 
farms,  forces  at  work  in  the  Great 
Plains  tended  to  make  tenants, 
rather  than  owners  or  part  owners, 
out  of  Great  Plains  farmers.  Land 
operated  by  tenants  increased  from 
27.5  percent  of  all  farm  land  in  1930 
to  28.7  percent  in  1940,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  farms  operated  by  tenants 
rose  from  41.3  to  45.5  percent  during 
the  1 0-year  period. 

So  far  as  the  size  of  their  farms 
is  concerned,  tenants  who  survived 
the  other  changes  were  better  off 
than  they  had  been  in  1930.  Like 
part  owners,  they  enlarged  their  scale 
of  operations  during  the  decade. 
On  the  average,  they  operated  61.8 
acres  more  in  1940  than  they  had  in 
1930. 


Books 


Bible  Plants  for  American  Gardens.   Eleanor  A,  King,   The  Mac- 
Millan  Co.    New  York.    203  pages. 

by  WILBUR  H.  YOUNGMAN 


THE  GROWING  of  plants  na- 
tive to  the  Bible  lands  intrigues  a 
great  many  gardeners  and  is  the  ma- 
jor emphasis  which  Miss  King  gives 
to  her  book.  However,  there  are 
other,  and  to  me  more  important 
thoughts  to  be  gained  from  this  w^ell 
written  and  interesting  book. 

The  general  description  of  the 
topography  and  climatic  conditions 
of  the  Holy  Land  as  it  relates  to  the 
plant  and  economic  life  is  most  in- 
teresting.  "For  6  months  the  land 


had  rain,  for  6  months  it  suffered 
from  drought,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son the  whole  land  was  green  and 
the  desert  blossomed  as  the  rose." 
The  fact  that  the  hills  were  steep  and 
were  terraced  and  planted  to  vine- 
yards does  much  to  explain  why 
wine-growing  and  wine-making  oc- 
cupied a  rather  prominent  part  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  that  time. 
Today  we  know  that  the  finest  wines 
come  from  similar  areas  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 
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Miss  King  gives  us  a  very  excel- 
lent description  of  the  meaning  of 
many  names  used  in  the  Bible. 
Corn,  as  in  England  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  wheat,  tares  refers  to  tarnel 
grass — a  poisonous  plant  greatly  re- 
sembling the  wheat  plant.  "Barley 
and  wheat  were  the  two  staple  cereal 
crops  of  both  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
and  were  the  most  important  of  all 
crops  referred  to  as  corn.  Barley, 
the  less  expensive,  was  widely  used 
by  the  poor  for  bread.  Mentioned 
many  times  in  the  Bible,  barley 
makes  its  first  appearance  as  an 
Egyptian  crop  which  was  *in  the 
ear'  when  the  plague  of  hail  smote 
the  land  of  the  Nile  destroying  this 
valuable  food  (Exo.  9:31)." 

Thus  many  of  us  should  get  a 
great  deal  more  meaning  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  people  as 
given  in  the  Bible  from  reading  this 
book.  The  people  of  those  days 
were  close  to  the  land — hence  the 
stories  and  parables  are  in  terms  of 
those  things  which  were  most  fa- 
miliar to  them.  The  use  of  the  word 
rose  connotes  roses  to  us,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  it  probably  referred 
to  the  wild  narcissus  of  the  Holy 
Land  or  to  the  anemones.  Later  it 
is  pointed  out  that  there  are  several 
species  of  roses  native  to  that  coun- 
try, but  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
they  were  referred  to  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible. 

SOME  OF  THE  details  given  in 
this  book  are  most  amazing  and  em- 
phasizes the  scope  of  the  studies. 
The  importance  of  the  overflowing 
streams  upon  the  productivity  of  the 
lands;  the  methods  of  cutting  timber 
during  the  building  of  King  Solo- 
mon's Temple  is  questioned,  and 
uses  made  of  several  plants  are  de- 
scribed.   Perhaps  the  Israelites  did 


not  employ  a  modern  method  of  log- 
ging in  those  days  but  even  so  they 
did  not  destroy  the  forests  of 
Lebanon. 

We  think  of  soil  conservation  as 
a  comparatively  modern  develop 
ment  of  agriculture  but  it  is  care- 
fully pointed  out  that  the  people  of 
the  land  in  those  far-off  days  sought 
to  save  the  soil. 

Not  only  did  they  terrace  the  hills, 
but  every  seventh  year  was  a  "Sab- 
ath  year"  and  the  land  was  allowed 
to  rest.  Land  tenure  was  a  major 
influence  in  that  period  and  the  de- 
scription given  is  of  interest.  "Laws 
of  land  tenure  were  carefully  de- 
signed to  keep  the  people  mindful 
that  God  was  the  source  of  their 
blessings.  The  land  belonged  to 
God,  and  His  people  were  guests 
and  sojourners  upon  His  land. 
The  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever,' 
were  the  words  of  the  Lord,  *for  the 
land  is  mine'  (Lev.  25:23).  There- 
fore, all  land  reverted  to  its  original 
ow^ners  every  fiftieth  year,  called  the 
Year  of  Jubilee,  and  when  land  was 
bought  or  sold  it  was  with  the  Year 
of  Jubilee  in  mind,  for  the  price 
varied  with  the  number  of  years  to 
Jubilee.  In  this  fiftieth  year,  'ye 
shall  return  t\ery  man  into  his  pos- 
session *  *  *  ye  shall  not  there- 
fore oppress  one  another;  but  thou 
shalt  fear  thy  God'  (Lev.  25:10,17)." 
Land  tenure  and  land  conservation 
thus  influenced  the  activities  and 
customs  of  the  people. 

BESIDES  describing  the  many 
plants  that  were  native  to  the  Holy 
Land,  Miss  King  pointed  out  that 
even  in  those  early  days  there  had 
been  a  certain  amount  of  plant 
spread  or  migration  along  the  trade 
routes.     Since   such  introductions 
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cannot  be  dated  certain  interpreta- 
tions must  be  made.  The  myrrh, 
frankincense,  and  incenses  used  at 
that  time  probably  were  importa- 
tions, although  they  could  have  been 
derived  from  native  or  introduced 
plants.  The  former  is  believed  to 
be  the  case  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  costs  must  have  been  great. 
Bible  Plcjits  for  American  Gar- 


dens thus  can  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  to  the  historian,  and 
to  the  gardener.  Many  home  gar- 
deners will  find  the  brief  discussions 
of  the  plants  described,  together  with 
cultural  directions,  of  help  in  their 
own  gardening  activities.  The  use 
of  several  kinds  of  plants  indoors,  as 
house  plants,  is  mentioned,  giving 
the  book  wider  application. 


Imperfect  Competition  Within  Agricultural  Industries.    William  H. 
Nicholls.    Iowa  State  College  Press.    384  pages. 

by  ARTHUR  O.  SHAPIRO 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  comprehensive 
and  erudite  attempt  to  unite  eco- 
nomic theory  and  practice.  The 
author  has  adapted  and  extended 
existing  theory  to  application  in  a 
new  field  —  agricultural  processing 
and  distribution. 

The  problems  of  imperfect  com- 
petition and  the  short-run  dynamics 
in  agriculture  (e.  g.,  the  cobweb 
problem)  are  handled  skillfully  with 
all  the  tools  of  analysis. 

The  author  leans  heavily  on  Trif- 
fen,  Chamberlin,  Robinson,  Mar- 
shall, and  Viner,  and  includes  refer- 
ences from  the  works  of  Stigler, 
Hart,  Leontief,  and  many  others. 
He  describes  the  competitive  status 
of  many  agricultural  industries, 
such  as  butter,  livestock,  milk,  and 
tobacco.  While  confining  equilib- 
rium analysis  to  groups  of  firms,  the 
author  constantly  compares  the  in- 
dividual firm  with  the  industry  as 
a  whole.  There  are  many  special 
tables,  oudines,  and  conclusions  that 
summarize  the  problems  developed. 

While  industries  are  cited  as 
i  practical  examples,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  they  would  all 


prove  to  be  upon  empirical  analysis 
exacdy  as  illustrated.  The  book  is 
technical.  It  is  full  of  curves,  tables, 
symbolism,  and  formulas. 

THE  MARICET  channel  for  but- 
ter  includes  the  farmer,  the  local 
creamery,  the  large-scale  wholesale 
distributor,  the  retailer,  and  the  con- 
sumer. Here  are  four  closely  re- 
lated markets.  The  author  dis- 
cusses, however,  the  market  between 
the  local  creamery  and  the  large- 
scale  wholesale  distributor  and  the 
market  between  the  latter  and  the 
retailer.  The  former  market  is  im- 
perfectly competitive  because  of  loca- 
tional  factors,  although  the  creamery 
may  sell  under  conditions  of  pure 
competition.  This  market  is,  thus, 
that  of  near-oligopsony  or  even 
monopsony.  The  market  between 
the  distributor  and  the  retailer,  how- 
ever, may  be  one  in  which  both  buy- 
ing and  selling  are  under  imperfect 
competition.  This  is  one  of  oligop- 
oly and  oligopsony. 

"Live  and  let  live"  replaces  price 
competition  among  the  dominant 
firms.    The  uncertainties  are  partly 
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eliminated  by  various  market  con- 
ventions (market  sharing).  These 
firms  are  nonaggressive  in  their 
buying  and  selUng  poHcies.  They 
take  the  volume  of  goods  v^hich  re- 
mains after  the  small  firms  have 
taken  what  they  want  at  the  price 
established  by  the  most  efl&cient  of 
the  dominant  firms.  While  agri- 
cultural processor-distributors  do  not 
directly  control  the  supply  of  the 
farm  product,  it  does  not  mean  that 
serious  monoply  elements  do  not 
exist. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for 


conducting  a  study  of  price  and  pro 
duction  policies  of  any  industry: 

1.  Description  of  the  condition  of 
the  market,  e.  g.,  economic  geogra- 
phy, empirical  supply  curves,  etc. 

2.  Description  of  the  policies  of 
the  individual  firm,  e.  g.,  sharing  the 
market,  price  leadership  ,etc. 

3.  Determination  of  the  results  of 
these  policies,  e.  g.,  compare  size  of 
firm  with  sales  turn-over,  margin  of 
profit,  etc. 

4.  Alternative  means  of  improve- 
ment in  these  results,  e.  g..  Is  reform 
necessary  ? ,  Government  competi- 
tion, etc. 


Letters 


SIR: 

The  article  in  the  January  1942  issue  of 
Land  Policy  Review  by  Charles  B.  Howe 
contributes  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
term  "limited  grazing."  It  is  believed  that 
this  term  has  been  rather  carelessly  used  in 
the  past.  Limited  (conservative)  grazing, 
as  established  by  reliable  carrying  capacity 
estimates,  is  a  desirable  goal.  Pastures 
stocked  vi^ithin  grazing  capacity  are  de- 
signed to  furnish  ample  forage  at  all  times 
except,  perhaps,  during  a  severe  drought 
year.  It  is  expected  that  at  the  end  of  a 
severe  drought  year,  the  grass  will  be  grazed 
rather  closely.  Under  such  conditions 
overutilization  for  the  year  may  occur  be- 
fore the  operator  can  adjust  livestock  num- 
bers or  obtain  additional  feed. 

Results  of  range  studies  show  that  the 
grass  stand  thins  out  in  the  season  follow- 
ing a  drought  year.  This  decrease  in  dens- 
ity   automatically    occurs    and  becomes 


critical  when  pernicious  over-grazing  every 
year  is  the  rule.  Where  a  conservative 
grazing  policy  has  been  adhered  to,  exces- 
sive depletion  of  the  stand  following 
drought  conditions  does  not  occur. 

The  possibility  of  livestock  operators  not 
being  in  compliance  with  a  limited  graz- 
ing program  should  occur  in  only  excep- 
tionally poor  forage  years.  It  is  during 
such  periods  that  stockmen  would  espe- 
cially appreciate  financial  assistance  from 
conservation  payments,  which  it  seems  they 
should  receive  if  livestock  numbers  in  pre- 
vious years  were  conscientiously  held  within 
recommended  carrying  capacity.  Probably 
the  only  check  on  compHance  (throughout 
the  years)  that  would  be  needed  for  oper- 
ators who  are  stocked  on  the  basis  of  range 
survey  estimates,  would  be  yearly  check  on 
numbers  and  slight  adjustments  made  as 
needed,  to  make  previous  estimates  more 
accurate. 
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^  Where  livestock  numbers  are  held  at  an 
intensive  stocking  rate  in  an  attempt  to 
completely  utilize  all  available  forage  each 
year,  the  determination  of  compliance  would 
be  of  major  importance  every  year.  Oper- 
ators following  such  an  intensive  policy  may 
be  providing  an  opportunity  for  a  serious 
depletion  of  grass  cover  on  their  pastures 
during  drought  years.  There  would  exist 
also  the  probability  of  such  operators  mis- 
judging the  productive  capacity  of  their 
units  which  would  result  in  their  not  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  limited  grazing. 

An  acceptable  standard  for  determining 
proper  range  conservation  on  a  broad  scale 
may  have  important  applications.  In  the 
northern  Great  Plains,  particularly,  counties 
in  the  range  area  are  becoming  large  land 
owners,  often  owning  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  land.  Authorities  charged  with  the 
administration  of  these  grazing  lands  are 
attempting  to  develop  methods  whereby 
forage  productivity  will  be  maintained  and 
equitable  fees  for  the  use  of  this  grass  will 


be  received.  The  present  system  of  leasing 
county  lands,  in  most  cases,  does  not  con- 
sider the  productive  capabilities  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  land  nor  is  a  satisfactory  method 
of  controlling  and  determining  degree  of 
grazing  in  use. 

Livestock  operators  generally  are  willing 
to  pay  a  fee  for  the  use  of  grass,  if  this  fee 
is  based  on  the  amount  of  forage  produced 
and  a  long-time  tenure  is  provided. 
County  administrators  desire  to  secure  a 
sustained  source  of  income,  which  will  be 
provided  by  the  maintenance  of  high  forage 
yield  on  their  grazing  lands.  A  practical 
method  of  initiating  such  a  grazing  pro- 
gram is  needed.  Provisions  for  obtaining 
a  sustained  forage  yield  and  a  workable 
method  of  determining  for  extensive  acre- 
ages when  the  proper  degree  of  grazing  has 
been  reached  are  pertinent  problems. 

— Arthur  L.  Holding, 
Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Dodge  City,  Kansas, 


For  Your  Attention 


Everybody  and  Defense.  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Extension,  v.  19,  no. 
6,  December  1941.  University,  Va. 
10  pages. 

This  small  pubUcation  is  made  up  of  a 
pardal  list  of  free  and  inexpensive  pam- 
phlets, including  discussion  aids  and  read- 
ing lists,  relating  to  defense  and  democracy. 
The  items  are  briefly  annotated  and  a 
topical  index  is  included. 


Should  Farmers  Emphasize  Wheat 
OR  Livestock  in  North  Central 
South  Dakota.?  Aaron  G.  Nelson 


and  Gerald  E.  Kcrzan.  South  Da- 
kota Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Circular  33.  Brookings,  S.  Dak., 
194 1.    16  pages. 

The  study  of  which  this  circular  is  the 
result  "was  made  in  an  attempt  to  give  in- 
formation on  the  relative  monetary  advan- 
tages of  producing  wheat  or  livestock  as  the 
main  enterprise  on  farms  in  North  Central 
South  Dakota."  Farm  records  made  from 
1932  to  1939  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
study.  From  these  records  the  authors  con- 
clude: (i)  That  the  production  of  wheat 
and  livestock  probably  will  be  about  equally 
profitable  on  farms  in  this  part  of  South 
Dakota  where  operators  are  able  to  obtain 
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"average"  yields  of  wheat,  providing  the 
price  of  wheat  is  relatively  high  compared 
with  that  of  feed  grains,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past;  (2)  the  production  of  wheat  prob- 
ably would  be  materially  reduced  if  wheat 
prices  and  production  were  not  supported 
by  governmental  policies  and  programs: 
and  (3)  that  the  capital  investment  on  the 
livestock  farms  is  greater  than  on  the  wheat 
farms  and  if  operators  are  to  be  able  to  shift 
to  the  production  of  livestock  more  credit 
may  be  required. 


A  BlBLIOGRAPPIY  ON  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURE OF  THE  American  Indians.  Ev- 
erett E.  Edwards  and  Wayne  D.  Ras- 
mussen.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Miscellaneous  Publi- 
cation No.  447.  Washington,  D.  C, 
1942.    107  pages. 

This  bibliography  will  be  of  interest  to 
several  groups  of  readers.  In  the  introduc- 
tion the  authors  stress  the  debt  owed  to  the 
Indians  for  their  domestication  of  economic 
plants,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  use- 
ful the  references  relating  to  the  pre-Colum- 
bian agriculture  of  the  American  Indian. 
The  research  worker  who  wishes  to  know 
about  the  methods  used  by  the  Indians  in 
terrace  farming,  irrigation,  conserv'ation, 
and  other  evidences  of  progress  beyond 
primitive  cultivation  will  consult  the  sec- 
tion on  the  centers  of  advanced  agricul- 
tural development.  The  scientist  will  find 
helpful  the  section  that  includes  references 
to  the  particular  crops  domesticated  and 
raised  by  the  Indians.  Those  interested  in 
present-day  problems  of  irrigation,  con- 
servation, forestry,  and  land  use  will  refer 
to  the  section  on  the  agriculture  of  the  In- 
dian reservations. 

The  bibliography  is  well  classified  and 
annotated  and  is  "comprehensive  insofar  as 
practicable." 


After  Three  Years:  A  Restudy  of 
THE  Social  and  Economic  Adjust- 
ment OF  A  Group  of  Drought  Mi- 
grants. Paul  H.  Landis.  Washington 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  407,  36  pages, 
Pullman.  1941.  (Studies  in  Rural 
Population  No.  7.) 

The  study  of  which  this  bulletin  is  the 


result  carries  a  step  farther  one  made  3 
years  earlier  of  a  group  of  381  drought 
migrants  in  northern  Spokane,  Franklin, 
Kitsap,  and  Lewis  Counties,  Wash.  Re- 
sults of  the  original  study  were  published 
in  Washington  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
378,  "The  Farmer  Adjusts  to  the  West," 
by  Richard  Wakefield  and  Paul  H.  Landis, 
issued  in  1939. 

Of  the  original  227  families  from  the 
drought-depressed  Great  Plains,  129,  or  27 
percent  were  found  to  be  still  living  in  the 
respective  areas.  The  authors  found  no  ab- 
solute criteria  by  which  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  social  and  economic  adjustment  of 
these  drought  migrants  might  be  measured, 
and  their  conclusions  are  given  as  tentative 
evaluations,  largely  in  terms  of  preconceived 
standards. 

In  arriving  at  these  evaluations  certain 
comparisons  as  to  net  worth,  property  own- 
ership, receipt  of  public  assistance,  and  gen- 
eral factors  involved  shov^  that  adjustment 
had  taken  place  to  some  degree. 

The  present  oudook  for  these  settlers  is 
discussed. 


Early  American  Soil  Conserva- 
tionists. Angus  McDonald.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  449.  63 
pages.    Washington,  D.  C. 

By  1750,  in  the  older  setded  regions  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  sandy  hillsides 
of  New  England  and  in  the  Southern  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  fields  were  be- 
coming barren,  farms  had  already  been 
abandoned,  and  erosion  was  becoming 
generally  noticed. 

The  folly  of  exploiting  the  land  was 
realized  by  a  few  early  conservationists, 
who,  believing  that  ignorance  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  soil  erosion,  recommended  the 
formation  of  agricultural  societies  and  or- 
ganizations and  a  wider  dissemination  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  farm  journals. 

This  small  publication  is  significant  chiefly 
because  it  calls  attention,  in  very  readable 
fashion,  to  the  fact  that  more  than  a  century 
ago,  these  men  attempted  to  arouse  farmers 
to  the  dangers  of  erosion  in  this  country 
and  correctly  analyzed  its  social,  economic, 
and  physical  causes. 
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Urban  Redevelopment  and  Hous- 
ing: A  Program  for  Post- War. 
Guy  Greer  and  Alvin  H.  Hansen. 
Washington,  D.  C.  National  Plan- 
ning Association.  1941.  24  pages. 
(Planning  Pamphlets  No.  10.) 

This  pamphlet,  which  is  described  in  the 
prefatory  note  as  "primarily  for  purposes 
of  exploration,"  points  out  the  urgent  need 
for  extensive  replanning  and  rebuilding  of 
American  towns  and  cities.  In  doing  this, 
the  authors  state,  "Federal  and  State  finan- 
cial and  legal  aid  will  be  required." 

The  Federal  program  advocated  would 
include  : 

"(a)  Planning  by  local  communities  with 
Federal  and  State  aid;  then  acquisition  by 
local  governments  of  land  in  slum  and 
blighted  areas  as  the  first  step  toward  re- 
development. Federal  legislation  for  finan- 
cial aid  to  be  passed  at  once,  to  induce 
necessary  State  legislation  and  preparation 
of  plans;  large-scale  rebuilding  to  start 
after  end  of  war  emergency. 

"(b)  Housing  program,  integrated  with 
the  above: 

"(i)  Rationalization  of  the  entire  process 
of  production  and  subsequent  utilization  of 
housing,  to  lower  the  cost  to  the  occupant. 
Research  and  experimental  agency  to  be 
established  at  once. 

"(2)  Continuance  of  Federal  aids  (FHA, 
FHLB  System,  etc.)  to  home-ownership 
and  special  stimulation  of  the  production, 
by  private  enterprise,  of  housing  for  rent 
to  families  of  moderate-to-low  income. 

"(3)  Re-examination  and  revival  of 
public  housing  program." 


Britain's  Trade  in  the  Post- War 
World.  Washington,  D.  C.  Na- 
tional Planning  Association.  35 
pages.   (Planning  Pamphlets  No.  9.) 

"This  pamphlet  is  being  pubhshed  in 
the  belief  that  the  drastic  change  in  Brit- 
ain's trade  position,  unless  fully  understood, 
may  prove  to  be  a  disastrous  obstacle  to 
the  joint  constructive  efforts  which  will  be 
imperative  when  the  war  has  ceased.  This 
is  not  merely  because  Britain,  acting  alone, 
might  feel  bound  to  resort  to  nationalistic 
trade  practices;  it  is  also  because  the 
American  people  might  fall  back  thought- 
lessly on  policies  of  trade  and  investment 
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that  would  jeopardize  the  entire  eHort  for 
world  reconstruction. 

"This  pamphlet  is  intended  solely  to 
suggest  the  general  character  which  the 
problem  is  likely  to  assume,  and  to  point 
out  the  direction  in  which  a  possible  solu- 
tion may  be  found.  Affected  as  it  must 
be  by  the  changing  circumstances  of  war, 
the  problem  can  admit  of  no  full  treatment 
or  solution  at  the  present  time." 

The  first  half  of  the  booklet  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  revolution  in  Britain's 
economic  position,  describing  British  for- 
eign assets,  British  foreign  trade,  services, 
balance  of  payments  and  the  sterhng 
area's  supply  of  dollars. 

In  the  second  half,  Britain's  post-war 
trade  problem  is  examined  and  six  possible 
solutions  are  listed  and  discussed: 

"A.  Lend-Lease  in  perpetuity;  B.  Large- 
scale  emigration  from  the  British  Isles; 
C.  Return  to  the  gold  standard;  D.  The 
adoption  of  fluctuating  exchanges;  E.  Bi- 
lateralism and  exchange  control;  F.  Inter- 
national economic  collaboration  for  produc- 
tion and  trade  on  a  new  and  higher  level." 

Of  these  the  first  four  are  disposed  of  in 
summary  fashion. 


The  Ancient  History  of  Boron 
Deficiency.  C.  G.  Atwater.  Re- 
print from  Journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy,  v.  33,  no.  10, 
October  1941.   Pages  939-942. 

This  brief  article  cites  references  to  litera- 
ture to  show  that  the  deficiency  diseases  of 
certain  crops  and  especially  those  caused 
by  a  lack  of  boron  are  not  "new"  but  have 
been  recognized  and  written  about  for  some 
years.  "What  is  'new',"  the  author  says, 
"is  the  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  de- 
ficiency symptoms  and  what  is  possible  in 
the  way  of  soil  and  crop  treatment. 

"The  fallacy,  it  seems,  lies  in  assuming 
that  the  exhaustion  of  the  minor  element 
supply  in  the  soil  was  or  is  due  to  the 
recent  change  in  the  fertilizer  materials  in 
common  use,  merely  on  the  ground  that 
this  change  happened  sometime  before  the 
remedy  for  the  deficiencies  was  discov- 
ered   .    .  ." 

Among  the  deficiency  diseases  listed  are 
corky  spot  of  apples,  black-heart  disease  of 
turnips,  heart  rot  of  sugar  beets,  cracked- 
stem  disease  of  celery,  and  brown  rot  of 
cauliflower. 
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The  glory  of  the  farmer  is  that,  in  the  division  of  labors,  it  is 
his  part  to  create.  All  trade  rests  at  least  on  his  primitive  activity. 
He  stands  close  to  nature;  he  obtains  from  the  earth  the  bread 
and  the  meat.  The  food  which  was  not,  he  causes  to  be.  The 
first  farmer  was  the  first  man,  and  all  historic  nobility  rests  on 
possession  and  use  of  land. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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THE  Vast  Gulf  BETWEEN 

Democracy  \  Tyranny 

By  RAPHAEL  ZON.  Here  is  a  creed  and  a  challenge  for  these 
times  when  the  foundations  of  liberalism  and  democratic  strivings 
are  threatened:  To  see  to  it  that  the  America  we  are  fighting  for 
remains  what  it  has  been  for  i^o  years. 


EVEN  a  cursory  review  of 
the  development  of  science 
all  over  the  world  brings 
out  this  significant  fact: 
The  periods  during  which  science 
made  distinct  advances  coincide 
mostly  with  the  periods  of  liberalism 
and  democratic  strivings. 

In  ancient  Greece,  philosophy  and 
sculpture  reached  their  highest  de- 
velopment in  democratic  Athens,  not 
in  the  neighboring  oligarchic  Sparta. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  masses  were 
kept  in  ignorance  and  oppression. 
Science  made  no  progress.  It  v/as 
only  with  the  coming  of  the  liberal 
reforms  and  humanitarian  ideas  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  any  advances  were  made  in  sci- 
gence;  the  printing  press  was  in- 
'vented,  America  was  discovered,  and 
the  Reformation  swept  over  Europe. 


The  great  age  of  French  science  co- 
incided with  the  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic trends  that  spread  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
French  Revolution,  by  liberating  the 
French  people  from  the  shackles  of 
feudalism,  gave  a  tremendous  im- 
petus to  the  advancement  of  science. 
From  France,  science  spread  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  best  example,  however,  of  the 
close  relation  between  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  democracy  is 
presented  by  Germany.  The  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of 
German  science  within  recent  times, 
according  to  J.  D.  Bernal,  Professor 
of  Physics,  University  of  London, 
occurred  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
first  World  War  when  Germany  for 
a  short  time  became  a  republic, 
known  as  the  Weimar  Republic,  and 
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experienced  a  wave  of  freedom  which 
greatly  stimulated  scientific  work. 
The  revolution  in  physics  that  cul- 
minated in  1925  in  the  new  quan- 
tum theory  was  an  achievement  due 
largely  to  German  science.  It  is  in- 
deed the  irony  of  history,  and  it 
is  not  a  coincidence,  that,  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and 
the  advent  of  Hitler,  the  man  whose 
work  gave  the  impetus  to  this  great 
achievement  in  physics  was  hounded 
out  of  Germany  and  deprived  of  his 
citizenship. 

Here 

Our  own  country,  from  its  very 
beginning,  offered  a  fertile  field  for 
the  development  of  science  because 
it  was  founded  on  democratic  ideals 
that  permitted  freedom  of  the  spirit. 
Today,  in  spite  of  our  occasional 
grumblings  for  not  getting  larger 
appropriations,  the  fact  is  that  ex- 
penditures for  the  promotion  of 
science  in  the  United  States  are  truly 
colossal.  The  expenditure  on  aca- 
demic, governmental,  and  industrial 
research  is  about  $300,000,000  a 
year — 10  times  what  is  being  spent 
in  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  is 
being  spent  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  possibly  Russia. 

This  intimate  relation  between 
science  and  democracy  is  only  nat- 
ural. Science,  to  progress,  cannot  be 
hampered  by  prejudice,  inhibitions, 
and  oppression.  The  human  spirit 
must  dare  to  inquire  into  every 
phase  of  nature  or  human  life,  no 
matter  how  fixed  by  habit  or  tra- 
dition. 

Such  conditions  do  not  exist  in 
countries  dominated  by  the  Nazis. 
To  maintain  their  power,  the  Nazis 
had  to  control  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  and  the  thinking  of  the 


people.  The  German  state  had  to 
be  conquered,  and  the  German 
soul,  too. 

Since  science  in  Germany  before 
the  coming  of  Hitler  provided  no 
scientific  basis  for  the  Nazi  ideology, 
this  science  had  to  be  manipulated. 
To  justify  the  present  Nazi  regime, 
the  two  great  human  ideals,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  individual, 
had  to  be  proved  unsound,  and  re- 
placed by  the  ideals  of  blood  and 
soil,  or  race  and  war. 

University  heads  and  deans,  who 
were  men  of  high  scientific  stand- 
ing, were  replaced  by  Nazi  func- 
tionaries brought  up  to  despise  in- 
tellectual activities.  The  effect  was 
to  destroy  the  spontaneous  character 
of  scientific  work.  Originality  be- 
came dangerous.  The  scientists 
who  refused  to  submit  to  the  Nazi 
dictations  were  ousted.  Some  had 
to  flee  the  country.  Some  were  put 
in  concentration  camps.  Many  com- 
mitted suicide. 

The  full  effect  probably  will  not 
become  apparent  until  the  next 
generation  of  scientists,  but  already 
the  output  and  the  quality  of  grad- 
uate work  has  greatly  diminished. 

Science  for  War 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Nazi  philosophy  of  blood  and  soil, 
science  is  fundamentally  unneces- 
sary. The  present-day  warfare,  how- 
ever, requires  highly  specialized 
machinery  and  a  high  state  of  in- 
dustrial development,  and  for  these, 
science  is  necessary.  The  Nazis  are 
faced  with  the  paradox  of  having  to 
maintain  their  strength  by  the  use 
of  methods  that  they  despise.  They 
have,  therefore,  adopted  a  deliberate' 
policy  of  turning  science  into  war 
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^  science,  and  encouraging  only  those 
researches  that  lead  to  military  ends. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  German  technique,  for  years  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  world,  must 
eventually  suffer  also  a  decline. 

Compare  the  present  trends  of 
science  in  Nazi  Germany  with  the 
prerequisites  of  true  scientific  work. 
One  of  the  greatest  physiologists  of 
our  time,  who  died  only  recently,  in 
a  last  testament  to  his  students, 
pointed  out  the  qualities  of  mind 
that  he  considered  essential  for  car- 
rying on  fruitful  research  work.  He 
emphasized  consistency,  modesty, 
and  passion. 

The  A  B  Cs 

First  of  all,  consistency.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  your  work, 
train  yourself  to  strict  consistency 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 
Learn  the  A  B  C  of  science  before 
you  attempt  to  scale  its  peaks.  Never 
embark  on  what  comes  after  without 
having  mastered  what  goes  before. 
Never  try  to  cover  up  the  gaps  in 
your  knowledge,  even  by  the  bold- 
est guesses  and  hypotheses.  Such  a 
bubble  may  delight  your  eye  by  its 
play  of  colors  but  it  will  inevitably 
burst  and  you  will  be  left  with  noth- 
ing but  confusion.  Train  yourself 
to  reserve  and  patience.  Learn  to 
do  the  heavy  work  that  science  in- 
volves. Study,  compare,  accumu- 
late facts.  Without  facts,  your  the- 
ories and  labor  are  in  vain.  But  in 
studying,  experimenting,  and  ob- 
serving do  not  remain  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  facts.  Do  not  turn  your- 
self into  a  museum  custodian  of  the 
facts.  Try  to  penetrate  into  the 
lecret  of  their  origin.  Steadfasdy 
seek  the  laws  that  govern  them. 


The  second  thing,  he  said,  is 
modesty.  Never  think  that  you  al- 
ready know  everything.  And  how- 
ever high  the  esteem  in  which  you 
are  held,  always  have  the  courage  to 
say  to  yourself,  "I  am  ignorant." 
Do  not  allow  pride  to  take  posses- 
sion of  you.  It  will  cause  you  to 
be  obstinate  when  you  should  be 
conciliatory.  It  will  cause  you  to 
reject  useful  advice  and  friendly 
help.  It  will  prevent  you  from  tak- 
ing an  objective  view. 

The  third  is  passion.  Remember 
that  science  demands  a  man's  whole 
life,  and  even  if  you  had  two  lives 
it  would  not  be  enough.  Science 
demands  from  man  great  intensity 
and  deep  passion. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  really 
great  scientist  and  teacher,  and  the 
qualities  of  mind  upon  which  he 
lays  so  much  stress  can  be  fostered 
only  in  a  democracy.  Our  country 
has  always  been  generous  and  lavish 
in  expenditures  for  education  and 
scientific  research,  and  our  people 
have  been  making  the  most  of  this 
great  opportunity.  Of  the  6,000,000 
young  men  and  women  between  19 
and  21  years,  15  percent — the  high- 
est percentage  in  the  world — are  in 
universities.  And  one  of  the  low- 
est today  is  Nazi  Germany — with  a 
little  over  2  percent. 

Much  is  Asked 

If  much  is  given  to  the  scientific 
worker,  much  is  also  asked  of  him. 
It  is  a  matter  of  honor  for  the  young 
as  well  as  the  old  scientist  to  justify 
the  great  trust  that  our  country  puts 
in  science.  At  this  time,  especially, 
science  can  and  must  render  its 
greatest  service  to  the  people. 

Secretary  Wickard  has  said  that 
food  will  win  the  war  for  democracy 
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and  write  the  peace.  There  is  no 
need  here  to  elaborate  on  the  con- 
tribution that  agricultural  science 
has  made  and  is  making.  It  is 
through  scientific  research  in  agri- 
culture that  we  can  now  produce 
food  in  abundance  for  ourselves  and 
the  Allies. 

Our  knowledge  of  nutrition  is 
proving  of  great  service  in  develop- 
ing proper  diets  for  our  armed  forces 
and  the  civilian  population.  By  com- 
bating pests  of  all  kinds,  by  select- 
ing and  breeding  of  new  varieties  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  other  plants,  by 
improving  pastures,  and  by  the  use 
of  proper  fertilizers  our  ability  to  in- 
crease yields  has  been  gready  aug- 
mented. 

Because  of  the  available  knowl- 
edge of  improved  methods  of  hy- 
giene, sanitation,  and  feeding  of  live- 
stock, milk  producers  can  greatly 
boost  their  output.  The  agricul- 
tural scientists  are  eager  and  ready  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  farmers  in  this 
time  of  trial  with  the  weapons  which 
they  had  forged  in  time  of  peace. 

Science  will  enable  us  to  win  the 
war.  Not  the  science  that  is  locked 
up  in  the  heads  of  a  few  specialists, 
but  science  widely  distributed  among 
the  large  masses  of  people  and  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 

Not  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
alone,  however,  but  also  in  all  other 
fields,  whether  in  the  production  of 
tanks,  airplanes,  finding  substitutes 
for  shortages  in  essential  raw  mate- 
rials, in  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded,  science  is  strengthening 
our  striking  power. 

Faith 

I  need  not  dwell  any  longer  on 
the  contribution  that  science  is  mak- 
ing to  technical  progress  and  human 
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welfare.  But  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion the  responsibilities  of  the  sci- 
entist as  a  citizen  of  a  democracy. 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  only  a  sci- 
entist. All  the  science  in  the  world 
w^ill  not  avail  this  country  if  our 
democracy  is  destroyed.  The  lesson 
of  history  is  clear.  The  fate  of  the 
scientist  and  democracy  are 
indivisible. 

More  Democracy 

Our  democracy  is  in  danger.  The 
outcome  of  the  struggle  may  depend 
as  much  on  weapons,  tanks,  and 
planes  as  upon  the  strength  of  our 
faith  in  democracy.  The  present 
war  is  a  struggle  of  faiths.  Those 
are  stronger  in  arms  who  are 
stronger  in  heart. 

The  issue  is  whether  those  who 
believe  in  democracy  can  bring 
against  the  faith  of  the  enemy  a 
stronger,  more  resisting,  more  en- 
during faith  of  their  own.  For 
more  than  150  years  democracy  has 
been  the  all-absorbing  faith  that 
guided  our  destiny.  If  we  are  to 
come  out  victorious  in  this  struggle, 
this  faith  must  be  stronger  than  any 
other  faith  in  the  world. 

We  can  frankly  admit  that  our 
democracy  is  not  perfect.  We  need 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  50  years  there  have  crept 
into  it  some  inequalities.  The  van- 
ishing of  the  frontier  and  free  lands, 
the  exploitation  of  both  natural  and 
human  resources  by  small  and  self- 
ish groups,  the  growth  of  large 
monopolies,  the  growth  of  cities  and 
their  slums,  the  increase  in  youth 
delinquency,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  tenant  farmers,  despair- 
ing migratory  laborers,  and  the  un- 
employed, are  all  danger  signals  tof'^ 
our  democracy.    We  must  clearly  \ 
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Right 

Complete  liberty  of  contradict- 
ing  and  disproving  our  opinion 
is  the  very  condition  which  jus- 
tifies us  in  assuming  its  truth 
for  purposes  of  action;  and  on 
no  other  terms  can  a  being  with 
human  faculties  have  any  ra- 
tional assurance  of  being  right. 
— John  Stuart  Mill 


recognize  them  as  such.  But  under 
our  democratic  institutions,  where 
the  will  of  the  people  has  its  full 
sway,  we  also  can  correct  them. 

The  cure  to  the  ills  of  democracy — 
as  James  Truslow  Adams  re- 
marked— is  not  less  but  more  de- 
mocracy. Our  democracy  must  be 
revitalized — become  a  militant,  liv- 
ing force.  We  must  not  merely 
talk  democracy,  but  breathe,  live, 
and  act  democracy.  As  long  as  the 
American  people  are  kept  free,  as 
long  as  all  the  children  of  the  land 
have  equal  opportunity,  we  need 
not  fear  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. The  greatest  danger  for  any 
country  is  when  despair  for  the 
future  takes  hold  of  the  people — 
when  they  become  obsessed  with  a 
sense  of  futility. 

It  was  despair  that  drove  the  Ger- 
man people  into  Hitler's  arms.  It 
was  despair  that  undermined  the 
jfstrength  of  France.    There  can  be 
no  ground  for  such  a  feeling  in  our 


country  as  long  as  democracy  is  on 
the  job.  It  is  up  to  you,  it  is  your 
fight,  to  cleanse  our  democracy  of  its 
impurities  and  make  it  stronger  and 
truer  in  the  service  of  the  great 
masses  of  American  people. 

At  times  I  am  somewhat  disturbed 
when  I  encounter  complacency  or 
lack  of  understanding  of  what  de- 
mocracy really  means  to  us.  I  was 
born  and  spent  part  of  my  student 
life  in  a  country  as  ruthless  and 
cruel  as  any  totalitarian  country  to- 
day. Its  saving  grace  was  that  it 
was  stupid,  corrupt,  and  ineflScient, 
and  therefore  less  refined  and  thor- 
ough in  its  cruelty.  I  refer  to  the 
Czarist  government  of  Russia.  I 
have  enjoyed  now  for  more  than 
40  years  the  blessings  and  advantages 
of  American  democracy.  I  know, 
therefore,  from  personal  experience 
what  this  difference  means,  the  vast 
gulf  that  separates  democracy  from 
tyranny.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  slow  death. 

Morale 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
several  articles  by  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
who  tried  to  explain  the  miracle  of 
the  valiant  resistance  of  the  Chinese 
and  Russians  to  the  aggressors.  In 
seeking  for  the  reasons,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  morale 
of  the  people,  and  morale  alone,  that 
accounted  for  it. 

In  Russia,  he  said,  it  is  not  the 
present  Soviet  social  system  whose 
weaknesses  he  thinks  will  show  up 
within  a  generation,  but  the  faith 
of  a  young  and  virile  country  in 
itself.  Young  men  and  women  run 
Russia.  Still  desperately  poor  by 
our  American  standards,  they  have 
risen  by  their  own  efforts  from  igno- 
rance and  hopelessness  born  of  op- 
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pression  to  create  a  country  in  which 
iUiteracy  has  been  almost  completely 
abolished.  When  Germany  invaded 
Russia,  a  united  people  arose  to  a 
man,  woman,  and  child,  and  almost 
by  sheer  determination  first  halted 
and  then  beat  back  a  mighty  pro- 
fessional army.  They  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  very  beginning  that 
this  war  is  a  total  war  to  survival 
or  total  destruction.  Chinese  resist- 
ance is  made  of  the  same  stuff. 

All— for  Victory 

If  the  Chinese  and  Russians  show 
so  much  determination  and  readi- 
ness to  die  for  the  mere  vision  of 
a  better  life,  which  they  have  hardly 
yet  tasted,  how  much  more  im- 
portant it  is  for  us  to  fight  for  the 
good  things  of  life  which  we  have 
enjoyed  for  such  a  long  time.  I 
known  it  is  difScult  for  a  well-fed 


person  to  understand  how  a  hungry 
person  feels.  It  is  difficult  for 
many  of  us  who  always  have  lived 
under  the  protective  wings  of  de- 
mocracy to  realize  what  this  loss 
would  mean.  Yet  realize  we  must. 
We  too  must  come  to  realize  that  if 
we  want  to  preserve  our  democracy 
we  must  accept  this  war  as  a  total 
war,  that  every  ounce  of  our  energy, 
that  every  pound  of  raw  material, 
that  every  hour  of  our  life,  should 
be  given  unhesitatingly  and  un- 
sparingly toward  final  victory. 

While  we  fight  and  arm,  we  must 
at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of 
this  same  fight  for  democracy,  see 
to  it  that  the  America  we  are  fight- 
ing for  remains  what  it  has  been 
for  150  years — the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  Country  with  a  glorious 
future  for  the  young  generations,  the 
State  with  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 


FACTS  FROM  THE 
1940  CENSUS 

Although  diminished  in  number,  the  country  general  store  carries  on  in 
this  age  of  fast  travel  and  specialization.  Approximately  40,000  remain, 
compared  to  104,000  10  years  ago. 

In  cities  of  2,500  and  more  there  are  98.1  males  to  each  100  females,  while 
in  rural-farm  areas  there  are  112.1  males  to  100  females.  In  villages  of 
2,500  and  less  there  are  104.2  males  to  100  females. 

American  cheese  plants  reported  an  annual  production  of  nearly  9,000,000 
pounds  of  limburger  cheese,  equal  to  one  pound  to  each  fourth  family  per 
year. 

The  factory  value  of  baskets  made  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is( 
more  than  $14,000,000  annually. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  $3,000,000 
WORTH  OF  Food  A  DAY 

By  ROY  F.  HENDRICKSON.  Procuring  and  delivering  the 
food  that  will  win  the  war  require  the  cooperation  of  many  per- 
sons— farmers,  railroadmen,  processors,  stevedores,  canners,  re- 
searchers, nutritionists,  sailors. 


THE  PAUL  REVERES 
in  several  cities  in  these 
days  of  waT  do  not  ride 
horses.  But  they  get 
around  just  the  same;  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Administration  on 
the  job  of  purchasing  and  delivering 
to  dockside  $800,000,000  worth  of 
lend-lease  food  in  the  past  12 
months  often  has  occasion  to  em- 
ploy these  emergency  messengers. 

They  are  a  small  part  of  a  mighty 
cooperative  purchasing  effort  that 
has  brought  together  many  groups 
from  farms,  many  branches  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  food 
processing  industries,  factories,  ware- 
houses, and  the  docks.  All  con- 
tribute their  part  in  procuring  for 
the  United  Nations  approximately 
$3,000,000  a  day  worth  of  direly 
needed  foodstuffs,  adapted  to  war- 
time use. 

Consider  a  typical  instance  in 
which  everyone  from  farmers  to  the 
horseless  Paul  Reveres  took  part. 
This  one  happened  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. At  the  time,  bombs  were  blast- 
ing London  and  the  English  country- 
side. Babies  and  children  in  dank 
bomb  shelters  were  whining  and 
crying  softly,  not  so  much  from  fear, 
as  from  the  ache  of  hunger. 


Silently  through  the  dark  waters 
of  the  North  Atlantic  off  our  coast 
British  warships  were  converging  to 
meet  a  fleet  of  cargo  ships  loaded  to 
the  gunwales  with  food  and  mate- 
rials of  war.  Enemy  submarines 
prowled  beneath  the  waves.  The 
men-of-war  were  due  to  pick  up  the 
merchant  ships  for  convoying  on  a 
Monday  night.  One  by  one  the 
cargo  ships  slipped  out  of  our  eastern 
ports  for  the  rendezvous. 

But  it  looked  bad  for  two  ships 
— stout  ships  that  were  scheduled  to 
carry  a  load  of  war  materials.  The 
materials  were  delayed.  The  ships 
needed  18,000  tons  to  fill  space.  On 
Saturday  noon  this  word  was  sent 
out  to  the  field  offices  of  the  AMA. 
OflSces  and  factories  were  closing  for 
the  week  end.  But  the  tickers  in 
the  AMA  New  York  offices,  where 
all  purchases  are  reported,  were  tap- 
ping out  a  steady  stream  of  words 
and  figures  that  told  where  car- 
loads of  foodstuffs  were  being  sealed 
and  starting  to  roll  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  told  where  all 
these  thousands  of  cars  were  and  the 
warehouse  destination  of  each. 

It  was  no  trick  with  these  facilities 
to  locate  the  needed  food  already  in 
transit;  new  orders  were  issued  to 
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route  it  posthaste  to  the  port.  The 
railways  made  up  special  trains. 

By  Sunday  morning  the  cars  were 
at  the  docks.  The  Paul  Reveres,  up 
early,  had  ridden  forth  to  call  out 
sleeping  stevedores  and  take  them  to 
the  boats.  By  nightfall  the  ships, 
all  filled  with  food,  sailed  to  join  the 
convoy. 

I  tell  this  only  as  one  of  the  many 
incidents  that  reveal  the  rapid  work- 
ing of  food  procurement  under 
lend-lease  and  point  out  the  many 
cooperative  agencies  of  government, 
business,  railways,  and  workers  that 
together  are  feeding  peoples  at  war. 

More  Than  a  Year 

This  welding  of  groups  for  food 
production  and  distribution  began 
more  than  a  year  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor with  Secretary  Wickard's  call 
for  more  production  of  a  number 
of  farm  commodities.  Because  this 
was  done  before  December  7,  the 
farmers  were  ahead  of  war  demands, 
rather  than  behind  them  as  they  were 
in  191 7.  The  move  created  a  supply 
of  food  for  the  United  Nations  and 
stabilized  the  farmer's  market.  It 
placed  money  in  his  hands  that  could 
be  used  to  carry  out  plans  for  fur- 
ther increased  war  production. 

Because  there  was  food  on  hand 
and  the  purchasing  structure  of 
AMA  was  already  in  high  gear,  it 
was  possible,  during  the  year  that 
ended  March  15,  for  AMA  to  pur- 
chase more  than  $800,000,000  worth 
of  farm  commodities.  This  amount, 
7,500,000,000  pounds,  was  bought 
primarily  for  shipment  to  the  United 
Nations  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
It  included  also  Stamp  Plan,  School 
Lunch,  and  Penny  Milk  purchases, 
and  supplies  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
Hawaii  and  other  Territorial  pro- 
grams. 


The  United  States  agreed  to  sup- 
ply 25  percent  of  the  protein  re- 
quirements of  Great  Britain;  there- 
fore, meat  and  dairy  and  poultry 
products  represented  more  than  half 
of  the  purchases  made  during  the 
year.  More  than  1,116,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  products  w^ith  an 
f.  o.  b.  cost  of  approximately  $237,- 
500,000  were  purchased.  Dairy  and 
egg  products  amounted  to  more 
than  1,700,000,000  pounds,  for 
which  more  than  $282,643,000  was 
spent.  More  than  a  billion  pounds 
of  fruit,  dried,  fresh,  and  canned, 
were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $44,000,000.  Vegetable  pur- 
chases, with  dried  beans  leading  the 
list,  came  to  more  than  829,000,000 
pounds  at  a  cost  of  $26,000,000. 

These  purchases  represent  many 
examples  of  cooperation  among  food 
processors.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture nutrition  specialists,  railway 
and  shipping  groups  that  worked 
with  Government  purchasing  agen- 
cies in  effecting  timesaving  order, 
the  Army,  and  scores  of  others. 

Containers 

An  example,  that  resulted  in  a 
shift  from  peace  to  war  requirements 
in  which  many  participated,  was 
solving  the  container  problem.  In 
normal  times,  commonly  used  ex- 
port containers  were  satisfactory. 
But  not  for  war.  There  w^ere  new 
types  of  food  to  be  shipped  and  pack- 
aging had  to  be  sturdy  enough  for 
rough  ocean  voyages,  serviceable  in 
the  jammed  holds  of  ships  where 
space  means  lives.  Because  ware- 
houses in  Britain  are  favorite  targets 
of  enemy  bombers,  containers  had 
to  be  waterproof  to  lessen  the  dam- 
age when  goods  were  sprayed  with 
water  during  incendiary  attacks. 
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Barriers 

Today  s  barriers  to  speeding 
and  synchronizing  the  junc- 
tions of  production,  marketing, 
processing,  and  transporting 
commodities  essential  to  the 
war  program  must  be  wiped 
out  one  by  one. 

— Roy  F.  Hendrickson. 


To  meet  these  requirements, 
AMA  brought  together  carton  man- 
ufacturers, British  technicians,  and 
all  others  concerned  and  got  their 
best  ideas  for  materials,  construction, 
and  fastenings.  The  ideas  were 
tested  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  Wisconsin.  A 
standardized  type  of  carton  was  per- 
fected; today  it  is  being  manufac- 
tured with  a  minimum  of  variation 
in  size  and  materials — and  it  is  tak- 
ing the  wartime  raps. 

Warehouse  facilities  for  almost  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  lend-lease 
food  were  worked  out  with  fine  co- 
operation from  warehousemen  and 
with  the  military  and  naval  forces. 
Here  again  wartime  demands  for 
strategic  location  came  first  in  choos- 
ing warehouses.  Should  food  be 
concentrated  in  a  few  seaboard  cities, 
the  risks  of  bombing,  saboteurs,  fire, 
and  congestion  would  become  more 
acute.  Great  amounts  could  be  lost 
at  a  single  time,  and  goods  concen- 
trated in  one  port  are  often  needed 
for  ships  docked  at  another. 


To  overcome  these  diflSculties,  the 
308  warehouses,  with  a  total  capacity 
of  20,000  carloads,  now  used  by 
AMA,    are    strategically  located. 

From  these  warehouses  goods  can 
be  sent  out  to  ships  along  the  whole 
seacoast.  Since  they  are  all  located 
within  24  to  48  hours  from  ports, 
loadings  can  be  made  on  short  no- 
tice. Often  in  a  single  night  as 
high  as  1,200  carloads  of  foodstuffs 
have  moved  from  warehouse  to 
wharf. 

Dehydrated  Foods 

Another  instance  of  working  to- 
gether is  the  work  in  dehydrated 
foods. 

During  the  first  World  War,  litdc 
was  done  with  dehydration.  To- 
day, with  battle  fronts  around  the 
Vv'orld  and  shipping  space  at  a  pre- 
mium, the  importance  of  dehydrated 
foods  has  increased  greatly — one 
ship  can  carry  the  amount  of  food 
values  that  would  require  nine  ships 
were  the  commodities  in  their  nat- 
ural form.  Tin  and  rubber  short- 
ages further  accentuate  its  wartime 
value. 

Dehydrated  food,  too,  plays  a 
great  part  in  building  up  a  bank  of 
protein  foods  and  vitamins  for  civil- 
ian and  military  establishments,  our 
own  people,  and  our  Allies.  To 
have  this  food  bank,  we  must  have 
a  product  that  can  be  stored  without 
deterioration,  will  be  adapted  to 
shipping,  and  will  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  the  nutritional  qualities 
of  fresh  food. 

We  have  many  processed  foods 
that  meet  this  requirement.  Many 
more  are  being  perfected  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
processors. 
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Dehydration  of  cheese  is  being 
perfected.  It  will  come  in  a  flour- 
like powdered  form.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  water,  it  can  be  made  into 
a  cake  similar  to  processed  cheese. 

A  number  of  packers  are  trying 
dehydration  of  meat.  The  process 
is  one  by  which  loo  pounds  of  bone- 
less beef  can  be  reduced  to  30  or  40 
pounds  containing  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  moisture.  When  twice 
its  weight  in  water  is  added,  it 
makes  a  good  meat  pie,  a  hamburger, 
or  a  croquette. 

The  Army,  after  many  tests,  has 
decided  to  give  more  emphasis  to 
dehydrated  foods.  Emphasis  is  on 
using  only  first-class  products  in 
dehydration,  and  they  are  carefully 
prepared  by  peeling,  washing,  and 
so  on.  The  process  itself  is  done  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  maximum 
amount  of  water  is  taken  out  with- 
out burning  or  scorching  the 
material. 

Dehydrated  facilities  to  provide 
the  war  requirements  have  been 
stepped  up  manifold  during  the 
past  12  months.  A  year  ago  our 
egg  dr}'ing  capacity  was  40,000,000 
to  50,000,000  pounds.  Today  it  is 
250,000,000  pounds.  Four  months 
ago  the  capacity  for  producing  dry 
milk  was  400,000,000  pounds.  To- 
day it  is  487,000,000  pounds,  with 
a  much  higher  goal  for  1942.  The 
demand  for  dehydrated  products 
continues  to  be  beyond  plant  capac- 
ity, but  steps  are  being  taken  to 
expand  this  capacity  within  the  limits 
of  war  requirements  for  metals. 


Another  wartime  food  require- 
ment, unknown  on  any  large  scale 
in  the  previous  war,  is  concentrated 
vitamins.  A  member  of  the  British 
Food  Ministry  described  concen- 
trated orange  juice  as  a  "Godsend 
to  us."  One  part  of  the  orange  con- 
centrate equals  nine  parts  of  orange 
juice.  Today  all  British  children  2 
years  of  age  or  under  are  given  a 
daily  quota  of  it. 

Vitamins 

On  a  larger  rate  of  increase,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  expansion  of  vita- 
min A  production  from  fish  liver 
oils  in  concentrated  form.  The  nat- 
ural oil  from  the  liver  of  the  soup- 
fin  shark,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  found  to  contain  the  high- 
est vitamin  potency,  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  wartime  vitamins. 

It  contains  from  50,000  to  150,- 
000  U.  S.  P.  units  of  vitamin  A  per 
gram;  the  oil  from  other  fish  ranges 
from  3,000  to  50,000  units  per  gram. 
The  potency  of  these  oils  can  be 
artificially  increased  to  as  high  as 
1.000,000  vitamin  A  units  per  gram 
through  concentration  processes,  so 
that  soupfin  shark  oil  takes  a  tenth 
as  much  shipping  space  as  oil  with 
lesser  potency. 

High-potency  oil  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  the  AMA's  vitamin  pur- 
chases for  the  United  Nations.  The 
latest  purchase  amounted  to  about 
300  drums,  with  a  capacitv^  of  55 
gallons  each,  and  provided  enough 
vitamin  A  to  take  care  of  one  day's 
requirements  of  155,286,000  persons. 


Shall  I  not  have  intelligence  with  the  earth?   Am  1  not  partly 
leaves  and  vegetable  mould  myself?  \ 

— Henry  Thoreau, 
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*  BRINGING  THE  Workers 

AND  THE  Jobs  TOGETHER 

By  JOHN  J.  CORSON.  The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  is  much 
more  than  an  employment  agency,  and  its  junctions  are  becoming 
more  and  more  important.  It  now  faces  a  tremendous  job,  con- 
fident that  it  will  be  well  done. 


AGRICULTURE  has  suf- 
fered a  double  drain  on 
its  manpower.  Its  ranks 
have  been  thinned  out  by 
enUstments,  the  draft,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  workers  into  war  production. 
But  there  remains  the  need  of  pro- 
ducing and  processing  greater 
amounts  of  food. 

The  problem  seems  serious,  but 
we  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
are  confident  that  it  is  not  insur- 
mountable. Primarily,  it  means  a 
more  efficient  and  more  strategic  use 
of  the  available  labor  supply.  Sec- 
ondarily, it  means  the  expansion  of 
labor  ranks  through  the  introduction 
of  youth  and  women,  who  for  short 
periods,  at  least,  can  be  called  into 
the  emergency.  To  a  great  degree, 
it  will  be  the  task  of  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  to  recruit  and  place 
the  army  of  men,  youth,  and  women 
needed  on  the  various  food  produc- 
tion fronts. 

In  the  past,  the  Service  did  an 
appreciable  amount  of  farm  place- 
ment, but  its  major  activities  were 
the  recruitment  and  placement  of 
^  industrial  labor.  Through  the  1,500 
full-time  and  3,000  part-time  public 


employment  offices,  it  was  a  national 
clearing  house  where  men  in  need 
of  workers  and  workers  in  need  of 
jobs  w^re  brought  together.  Out  of 
this  relationship  with  employers  and 
labor,  lasting  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  Service  has  built  up  a  pattern  of 
flexible  procedures  and  a  framework 
of  policies.  Wherever  applicable, 
these  will  be  utilized  now  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  farm  placement  pro- 
gram and  in  dealing  with  farmers 
and  farm  w^orkers. 

America's  women  and  youth  will 
undoubtedly  play  an  important  role 
in  harvesting  and  processing  food 
this  year.  They  will  work  on  cot- 
ton plantations,  on  truck  and  fruit 
farms;  they  will  find  jobs  in  can- 
neries. Most  States  have  laws  gov- 
erning the  employment  of  women 
and  children.  Where  such  a  law 
exists,  it  is  our  policy  to  refuse  any 
request  for  such  workers  where 
conditions  of  labor  run  counter  to 
existing  legislation.  If  there  is  a 
legal  minimum  wage  which  applies 
to  women  or  minors,  that  is  the  wage 
at  which  they  will  be  recruited. 
The  same  holds  true  for  hours  and 
other  conditions  of  labor  specifically 
set  down  in  the  law. 
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Similarly,  the  Service  is  governed 

by  existing  regulations  in  recruiting 
labor  from  the  WPA  and  the  CCC, 
both  of  which  grant  furloughs  so 
their  men  may  get  into  agricultural 
employment  and  will  reinstate  them 
following  the  termination  of  their 
jobs.  According  to  regulations, 
however,  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  may  not  ofier  jobs  to  these 
men  where  w^orking  conditions, 
wages,  and  hours  are  below  the 
standard  enjoyed  by  other  farm  labor 
in  the  community. 

Common  Sense 

Essential  common  sense  is  behind 
this  ruling.  The  sooner  these  men 
are  absorbed  into  the  general  work- 
ing body,  the  better  for  them  as  in- 
dividuals, the  better  for  the  Nation. 
The  addition  of  these  workers 
(many  of  whom  have  received 
training  in  skills  which  can  be  used 
to  excellent  purpose  in  farm  work) 
to  the  existing  labor  supply  will  be 
of  tremendous  value  to  farm  em- 
ployers. To  recruit  them  at  sub- 
standard w^ages  would  not  only  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  introducing  them 
into  private  employment  but  would 
create  justifiable  unrest  and  dissen- 
sion among  other  farm  workers. 
Government  cannot  use  them  as  a 
wage-cutting  instrument  in  compe- 
tition with  other  workers. 

While  this  policy  of  maintenance 
of  wage  standards  on  the  surface 
may  seem  to  have  been  made  ex- 
clusively for  the  protection  of  the 
worker,  it  proves,  upon  intelligent 
examination,  a  policy  that  also  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  the  employer. 

The  public  employment  offices 
were  created  to  serve  employers  and 
workers  alike.    Obviously  we  can- 


not serve  one  without  the  other.  To 
fill  job  orders  of  employers  we  must 
have  a  roster  of  workers  who  are 
available  for  employment.  Just  as 
quickly  as  we  undermine  or  destroy 
the  respect  and  the  confidence  of 
labor  in  our  dealings  with  them,  just 
so  soon  does  our  value  to  the  em- 
ployer as  a  job  placement  agency 
cease  to  exist.  The  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  does  not  dictate  how 
long  a  person  shall  work  on  a  job, 
whether  it  be  from  sunup  to  sun- 
dow^n  as  is  the  practice  in  some 
forms  of  farm  work  or  the  specified 
shorter  day  that  applies  particularly 
to  certain  groups.  Local  standards 
and  State  laws  set  the  pattern,  and 
we  conform  to  it. 

These  Later  Days 

Where  housing  is  a  factor — and 
this  is  especially  true  for  migrant 
workers — employers  are  required  to 
describe  the  kind  of  shelter  they 
offer.  As  a  rule,  a  representative  of 
the  Employment  Service  gets  de- 
tails about  housing  facilities  before 
workers  are  referred  to  a  job.  It  is 
not  that  we  feel  it  is  our  function 
to  set  housing  standards,  but  it  is 
our  obligation  properly  to  describe 
job  conditions  to  the  w^orker.  To- 
day, more  than  ever,  workers  are  in 
a  position  to  make  proper  housing 
a  condition  of  employment. 

Increasingly,  as  the  demand  for 
the  movement  of  workers  grows 
heavier,  transportation  will  be  a 
serious  problem  this  year,  compli- 
cated in  no  small  measure  by  the 
shortage  of  tires.  While  the  Service 
at  this  time  can  present  no  com- 
prehensive transportation  plan  or 
program,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
indicate  some  things  that  might  be 
done. 
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Last  year,  for  example,  a  growers* 
association  in  one  State  paid  the 
gasoline  bills  of  migrant  workers  re- 
ferred to  them  by  public  employ- 
ment offices  in  an  adjoining  State. 
Designated  filling  stations  along 
highways  were  instructed  to  service 
the  cars  of  all  workers  carrying  job 
referral  cards.  This  solution  to  the 
transportation  problem  was  worked 
out  between  the  growers  who  needed 
help  and  farm  placement  representa- 
tives in  the  States  concerned. 

This  method  was  feasible  in  1941 
when  the  purchase  of  tires  consti- 
tuted no  problem  other  than  that  of 
cash,  but  it  may  not  work  in  1942. 
It  is  possible  that  employers  will 
have  to  take  the  initiative  in  inau- 
gurating local  or  sectional  trans- 
portation plans.  Chartering  school 
buses  not  in  use  during  the  summer 
months,  hiring  trucks,  getting  re- 
duced fares  on  bus  lines  and  trains 
are  some  of  the  things  that  might 
be  done.  The  problem  is  not  a  new 
one;  we  had  to  solve  it  and  did  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant speedily  to  work  out  plans  that 
will  enable  public  employment 
offices  to  give  each  worker  referred 
to  a  job  the  assurance  that  he  can 
get  to  it.  Already,  in  cases  where 
distances  are  involved,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  ask  employers  in  need  of 
workers  whether  they  can  furnish 
the  means  of  bringing  them  to  the 
job. 

Bad  Business 

Because  of  the  labor  shortage,  pub- 
lic employment  offices  are  particu- 
larly careful  this  year  in  checking  the 
number  of  workers  ordered  for  a 
particular  job.  We  have  always  done 
this,  but  even  greater  care  is  neces- 
sary now.  Before  a  given  number 
of  workers  is  referred  to  a  job,  the 


farm  placement  representative 
makes  a  survey  of  the  farmer's  needs 
on  the  basis  of  crop  acreage  and 
duration  of  season.  There  have  been 
occasions  in  the  past  where  em- 
ployers, fearful  of  not  getting  the 
full  number  of  workers  required  for 
their  farms,  have  asked  for  more 
than  they  needed.  This  is  bad  busi- 
ness even  under  normal  conditions; 
today  it  can  be  a  dangerous  hin- 
drance to  the  food  program. 

There  are  broader  aspects  to  the 
present  employment  situation  that 
should  be  clarified. 

One  question  frequently  consid- 
ered is:  Can  anything  be  done  to 
increase  the  available  supply  of 
skilled  workers  in  farm  industries.? 
The  answer  we  make  to  farmers  and 
food  processors  is  the  same  we  have 
made  to  employers  in  war  produc- 
tion industries.  For  some  jobs  there 
are  schools  which,  within  a  short 
time,  can  train  men  in  specific  skills; 
for  others,  employers  will  have  to 
carry  the  burden  of  training  men 
on  the  job. 

Training 

Specifically,  men  have  been  and 
can  be  trained  in  the  use  and  re- 
pair of  farm  machinery  at  voca- 
tional schools,  which  are  located  in 
farm  areas;  men  cannot  be  trained 
quickly  to  hold  key  positions  in 
dairies,  canneries,  and  similar  es- 
tablishments where  a  variety  of  skills 
and  a  background  of  experience  are 
required.  For  jobs  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory, employers  in  farm  industries 
will  have  to  do  what  employers  in 
war  industries  have  done — that  is, 
cut  down  the  number  of  key  posi- 
tions by  breaking  down  the  work  in 
such  a  way  that  men  of  lesser  skills 
can  handle  the  work  under  super- 
vision and  direction. 
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Once  the  job  is  broken  down, 
workers  with  special  aptitudes  can  be 
promoted  gradually  to  take  on  in- 
creasing responsibilities.  This  break- 
ing-down and  building-up  process 
has  proved  highly  successful  in  in- 
creasing war  production;  it  can  be 
equally  successful  in  farming  and 
food  processing.  The  Service, 
through  its  staff  of  job  engineers, 
has  helped  employers  map  out  such 
training  programs  in  industry;  it 
stands  ready  to  serve  farm  employers 
in  the  same  way. 

Immigration? 

As  one  way  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  general  farm  workers,  it  has 
been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  the  immigation  bars  be  let  down, 
that  labor  be  brought  in  from  Mex- 
ico, Canada,  and  some  of  the  nearby 
Atlantic  islands.  The  policy  of  the 
Service  is  to  discourage  such  action 
until  it  has  been  definitely  estab- 
lished that  there  is  no  available  la- 
bor within  our  own  borders  to  meet 
our  needs.  Too  often,  it  has  been 
discovered,  the  demands  for  alien 
labor  blanket  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  pay  current 
wage  rates. 

Last  year,  for  example,  an  asso- 
ciation of  southern  agriculturalists, 
pleading  labor  shortage,  appealed  to 
the  immigration  authorities  to  per- 
mit the  entrance  of  Mexicans  to  har- 
vest their  crops.  The  response  of 
the  immigration  officials  was  to  re- 
quest  the  Service  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  labor  situation  in  that  par- 
ticular section  to  discover  whether 
a  shortage  existed.  The  findings 
showed  that  the  difSculty  lay  not  in 
a  local  shortage  of  workers  but  in 
the  refusal  of  the  growers  to  pay 
standard  wage  rates. 

i6 


It  is  significant  that  the  Mexican 
authorities  were  as  loath  to  release 
their  citizens  to  meet  an  artificial 
emergency  at  substandard  wages  as 
was  the  Service  to  encourage  such 
an  expendient.  On  the  basis  of  our 
report,  the  request  of  the  growers 
was  denied  and  the  crop  was  har- 
vested at  going  wage  rates. 

There  is  no  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  immigration  authorities 
and  the  Service,  but  the  practice  of 
making  a  survey  before  the  admis- 
sion of  alien  labor  is  permitted  has 
been  followed  for  several  years.  If 
and  when  our  surveys  indicate  that 
a  real  labor  shortage  exists,  that 
wage  rates  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  failure  of  farmers  to  get  help, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  that 
immigration  authorities  give  the 
"go"  signal. 

Ways  and  Means 

Besides  taking  a  stand  on  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  labor,  the  Serv- 
ice also  takes  a  stand  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  labor  for  jobs  in  places  where 
workers  and  employers  are  in  a  state 
of  active  dissension.  The  Service  is 
not  a  strike-breaking  agency,  and 
will  not  refer  men  or  women  to  jobs 
where  they  will  be  in  fighting  com- 
petition with  other  workers. 

Apart  from  the  few  necessary 
limitations  dictated  by  specific  legis- 
lation or  sound  practice,  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  is  flexible  in 
its  administrative  structure.  Each 
public  employment  office  is  specifi- 
cally geared  to  handle  the  particular 
problems  of  the  community  it  serves, 
and  is  in  a  position  to  call  upon  the 
cooperating  services  of  the  hundreds 
of  other  public  employment  offices. 
A  shortage  of  labor  in  one  place  thus 
can  be  remedied  by  recruiting  work- 
ers in  another  where  a  surplus  exists. 
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Manpower  and  the 
American  Farm  Plant 

By  JOHN  C.  ELLICKSON  and  JOHN  M.  BREWSTER.  This 
is  a  companion  piece  to  one  about  ''Wasted  Manpower  in 
Agriculture'  in  the  April  Land  Policy  Review.  The  important 
poifit  is  that  we  now  have  a  chance  to  train  up  our  agriculture 
in  the  way  it  should  go. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  look 
over  our  farm  plant  and 
assess  its  future.  Wartime 
agriculture  must  produce 
more  with  fewer  men.  New  de- 
mands and  restrictions  are  causing 
great  changes  of  far-reaching  im- 
port— changes  that  should  be  recog- 
nized and  turned  into  permanently 
good  channels.  Most  important  is 
that  many  men  are  leaving  farming 
for  industry,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  have  been  wasting  the  power  of 
2,000,000  men  on  some  2,700,000 
farms  that  are  too  small  for  effec- 
tive employment  and  decent  liveli- 
hood. 

The  demand  for  labor  to  meet 
war  needs  will  make  possible  a  pro- 
gram for  reorganizing  our  farm 
plant  into  a  system  of  efficient  family 
farms;  the  waste  of  labor  in  agricul- 
ture does  not  arise  from  any  in- 
efficiency of  family  farms  as  such 
but  from  the  fact  that  many  farms 
are  not  large  enough  fully  to  em- 
ploy and  support  a  family. 

A  system  of  efficient  family  farms 
is  the  imperative  demand  of  our  war 
effort,  and  is  necessary  for  the  per- 


manent well-being  of  agriculture. 
With  many  others  we  believe  that 
superior  values  inhere  in  farm  life, 
but  we  believe,  too,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  good  farm  life  is  a  farm  with 
enough  land  and  equipment  for  full 
and  productive  employment. 

Current  trends  and  increased  em- 
ployment are  haphazardly  reducing 
the  number  of  farms  and  the  extent 
of  wasted  manpower.  The  complete 
elimination  of  such  waste  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  few  years,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  war  needs. 
But  much  more  could  be  done  to 
facilitate  and  direct  adjustments 
toward  an  agriculture  better  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  war  and 
peace. 

Any  analysis  of  wasted  manpower 
in  our  farm  plant  must  start  with 
a  determination  of  the  number  and 
kinds  of  actual  farms;  this,  in  turn, 
depends  upon  the  definition  of  a 
farm. 

The  census  regards  a  farm  as 
essentially  a  tract  of  3  acres  or  more 
on  which  there  were  agricultural 
operations  in  1939  or  contemplated 
in  1940.    But  in  the  everyday  mean- 
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ing  of  the  word,  a  farm  requires  an 
able  operator  who  has  access  to 
enough  land,  equipment,  and  mo- 
tive power  to  provide  employment 
for  at  least  the  major  part  of  i  man- 
year. 

When  these  factors  are  properly 
combined,  we  assume  that  the  total 
value  of  the  farm  output  will  be 
at  least  $400  at  1939  prices.  Ac- 
cordingly, whatever  their  limita- 
tions, the  total  value  of  products  per 
farm  as  reported  by  the  census  for 
1939  becomes  a  test  of  the  extent 
to  which  labor,  land,  and  equipment 
are  eflfectively  combined  to  consti- 
tute farms.  Under  these  terms  there 
appear  to  be  no  more  than  4,000,000 
qualified  farms. 

In  the  first  place,  each  of  1,966,000 
census  tracts  had  a  total  production 
of  less  than  $400,  averaging  only 
$215,  not  enough  to  support  a  fam- 
ily and  maintain  a  farm;  $550  (cash 
and  noncash)  is  estimated  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  average 
farm  family  with  an  emergency 
minimum  of  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  medical  care. 

Second,  about  1,000,000  census 
''farm  operators"  depended  to  only 
a  minor  degree  upon  their  farms  for 
employment  and  averaged  more 
than  200  days  off-farm  work  in  1939. 
Using  age  as  an  index  of  ability  to 
do  a  day's  work,  nearly  1,000,000 
more  census  tracts  are  disqualified 
because  the  operators  are  too  old  or 
otherwise  incapacitated  to  work  well. 
Further,  a  comparable  number  lacked 
essential  equipment;  1,081,000  tracts 
did  not  report  any  implements  of 
value  and  1,734,000  did  not  report 
a  single  horse  or  mule. 

Finally,  2,000,000  census  tracts 
were  less  than  43  acres  in  size — an 
average  of  20  acres,  with  1 1  acres  of 
harvested     cropland.  (Although 


some  of  these  had  sufficient  land, 
it  is  assumed  that  they  were  offset 
by  larger  but  less  productive  tracts.) 
They  comprised  one-third  of  all  cen- 
sus farms  but  included  less  than  4 
percent  of  all  farm  land,  only  7  per- 
cent of  all  cropland  harvested,  and 
only  10  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
machinery  and  equipment. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  it 
appears  that  at  least  2,000,000  of  the 
census  total  of  6,100,000  tracts  are 
not  farms  as  customarily  understood. 

Any  consideration  of  the  national 
farm  plant  as  a  system  of  productive 
farms  and  farmers  may  disregard 
these  tracts,  since  they  can  never  be 
more  than  a  negligible  factor  in  agri- 
cultural production  because  of  their 
occupants'  lack  of  ability,  time, 
equipment,  or  land  to  increase  mate- 
rially their  inconsequential  share  of 
the  total  farm  producion — only  5.4 
percent  in  1939.  Farm  programs 
that  presuppose  a  farmer  on  a  farm 
cannot  correct  this  situation.  Pro- 
duction on  these  little  tracts  should 
be  encouraged,  but  the  families  re- 
siding on  them  now  live  mainly 
from  nonfarm  sources  of  income,  and 
the  most  feasible  basis  for  improv- 
ing their  living  is  to  increase  their 
nonfarm  earnings. 

Kinds  of  Farms 

In  terms  of  their  ability  to  sup- 
port a  family  and  provide  effective 
employment,  the  4,000,000  qualified 
farms  can  be  described  as  large-scale, 
adequate,  marginal,  and  inadequate. 
Such  a  description  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  total  value  of  farm 
products  in  1939,  since  in  that  year 
prices  were  above  the  lo-year  aver- 
age and  production  was  about  nor- 
mal in  all  major  areas  of  the  United 
States. 
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Farms  with  a  total  value  of  prod- 
uct of  more  than  $10,000,  averaging 
$22,989,  are  classified  here  as  large- 
scale;  those  from  $1,500  to  $9,999, 
averaging  $3,006,  as  adequate;  those 
from  $1,000  to  $1,499,  averaging 
$1,222,  as  marginal;  and  those  from 
$400  to  $999  as  inadequate. 

There  are  nearly  60,000  large-scale 
farms.  Their  annual  labor  require- 
ment is  greater  than  the  annual  labor 
supply  of  a  usual  family,  and  they 
have  enough  land  and  equipment  so 
that  manpower  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  wasted.  Farms  ranging  from 
$1,500  to  $9,999,  with  an  average 
output  of  $3,000,  generally  are  eflS- 
cient  family  farms.  Some  may  be 
a  little  small;  some  a  litde  large. 
But  in  most  cases  we  believe  that 
the  annual  labor  requirement  of 
these  farms  equals  the  annual  labor 
supply  of  a  normal  family.  (This 
definition  of  family  farms  takes  due 
account  of  the  traditional  practice  of 
hiring  seasonal  labor  owing  to  the 
nature  of  farm  operations.)  On 
these  farms  there  is  suflScient  land 
and  equipment  for  the  effective  use 
of  family  labor.  Labor  is  not 
wasted.  The  result  is  a  decent 
living. 

These  1,310,000  farms  produced 
more  than  half  of  the  total  value  of 
product  in  1939. 

Approximately  700,000  farms  with 
an  output  of  $1,000  to  $1,499,  and 
averaging  $1,222  (of  which  about 
$700  was  available  for  family  living), 
are  classified  as  marginal  because,  by 
some  standards,  such  an  income  can 
provide  only  a  marginal  existence. 

Approximately  2,000,000  farms 
are  classified  as  inadequate  because 
their  total  value  of  product  ranged 
from  $400  to  $999,  and  averaged 
only  $647,  while  it  has  been  esti- 


mated that  some  $700  (cash  and 
noncash)  is  the  lowest  amount  nec- 
essary to  provide  a  family  with  a 
minimum  adequate  living,  which  is 
somewhat  more  than  the  emergency 
allowance  mentioned  previously. 
The  average  operator  of  such  a  farm 
suffers  annual  deficits  in  net  worth, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  these  farms 
can  be  sustained  only  by  a  contin- 
ued impoverishment  of  the  operating 
families,  by  depletion  of  the  farm 
plant,  or  by  an  endless  subsidy. 

Wasted  Labor 

A  shocking  waste  of  manpower  in 
our  farm  plant  occurs  on  these  in- 
adequate and  marginal  farms.  Were 
our  farm  plant  reorganized  so  as  to 
permit  the  general  application  of  the 
technologv  now  prevailing  on  the 
adequate  farms,  the  2,700,000  inade- 
quate and  marginal  farms  would  be 
replaced  by  700,000  farms;  giving  a 
total  farm  plant  of  2,000,000  family 
farms  plus  the  present  60,000  large- 
scale  farms. 

A  conversion  of  our  farm  plant 
into  a  thorough-going  system  of 
efficient  family  farms  could  not  be 
accomplished  quickly,  even  for  the 
sake  of  war  production.  For  vari- 
ous reasons,  it  may  not  be  feasible 
for  even  the  better  operators  of  in- 
adequate farms  to  become  imme- 
diately operators  of  adequate  units 
(averaging  $3,000  output  at  1939 
prices).  It  does  appear  reasonable, 
however,  that  a  selected  half  of  the 
present  2,000,000  operators  of  in- 
adequate units  could  double  their 
present  average  production  of  $647 
if  more  land,  equipment,  operating 
capital,  and  some  managerial  assist- 
ance were  made  available  to  them. 
Any  able-bodied  operator  who  can- 
not do  at  least  this  well  can  probably 
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make  better  use  of  his  talents  in 
other  occupations. 

Reorganizing  our  farm  plant  so  as 
to  replace  the  present  2,000,000  in- 
adequate units  with  1,000,000  mar- 
ginal farms  would  release  1,000,000 
men  for  opportunities  elsewhere. 

Further,  it  appears  reasonable  to 
assume  that  at  least  300,000  operators 
of  the  present  700,000  marginal 
farms  are  capable  of  handling  ade- 
quate units.  Reorganizing  our  farm 
plant  to  do  this  would  save  the  labor 
of  an  additional  500,000  men. 

Over  a  longer  period  of  25  to  40 
years  the  rising  generation  of  farm- 
ers, being  better  nourished,  housed, 
clothed,  educated,  and  used  to  mod- 
ern farm  technology,  will  be  more 
competent  and  justify  the  reconsti- 
tution  of  all  marginal  farms  into 
adequate  units.  This  long-run  ad- 
justment would  release  still  another 
500,000  men  for  employment  else- 
where. Of  course  this  long-time, 
but  smaller,  adjustment  is  not  jus- 
tifiable as  a  means  to  a  more  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
there  is  no  doubting  its  consistency 
with  an  economy  of  full  employ- 
ment and  "freedom  from  want" 
which  is  one  of  our  major  war 
objectives. 

Objectives 

To  eliminate  this  wasted  man- 
power several  programs  are  sug- 
gested. 

First,  in  all  areas  where  there 
exists  in  any  pronounced  degree  in- 
ferior technology,  inadequate  farms, 
and  low  living  levels,  there  should 
be  established  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem for  recruiting,  training,  and 
placing  the  presently  wasted  man- 
power in  other  employment. 


Second,  within  the  next  5  to 


years,  through  supervised  loans  and 
long-time  leases,  make  available  to 
the  remaining  operators  of  the  pres- 
ent 2,000,000  inadequate  tracts,  the 
land,  equipment,  and  training  nec- 
essary approximately  to  double  their 
present  average  output. 

Similarly,  reconstitute  the  present 
700,000  marginal  tracts  into  roughly 
300,000  more  adequate  farms  capa- 
ble of  an  average  gross  output  of 
$3,000,  at  1939  prices.  Much  of  the 
necessary  land  would  become  availa- 
ble through  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  farms.  The  submarginal 
land  now  included  in  these  inade- 
quate and  marginal  farms  should  be 
retired  from  agriculture  and  new 
land  brought  into  cultivation  to  pro- 
vide adequate  units  for  the  reduced 
number  of  operators. 

Third,  within  25  to  40  years  re- 
constitute all  marginal  farms  into 
adequate  family  units. 

Several  broad  considerations  un- 
derlie these  proposals.  They  will 
provide  a  rational  direction  for  ex- 
isting trends.  Even  during  the  de- 
pression decade  there  was  a  pro- 
nounced degree  of  farm  consolida- 
tion; between  1930  and  1940  the 
number  of  qualified  farms  appar- 
ently decreased  by  about  700,000, 
and  this  trend  in  farm  consolidation' 
is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  war. 

Without  guidance,  two  results! 
may  occur:  Too  frequently  small 
units  will  be  added  to  farms  already 
large  enough  for  full  family  em-j 
ployment,  thereby  creating  a  demand 
for  hired  labor  that  could  otherwise 
be  avoided,  and,  more  important,  the 
new  demand  for  manpower  will 
largely  bypass  those  overcrow Jf'i 
areas  whose  farms  can  never  proviJe 
full  employment  and  a  decent  liveli-i 
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Godsend 

The  farm  programs  that  were 
a  peacetime  blessing  are  a  war- 
time godsend, 

— Claude  R.  Wickard 


hood  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  their 
present  population. 

In  other  words,  adequate  farm 
reorganization  would  fulfill  a  war 
need  and  would  go  far  toward  per- 
manently removing  difficulties  in  so- 
called  problem  areas. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  farm  population  need  not 
cause  individual  hardships,  because 
this  does  not  entail  uprooting  oper- 
ators who  cannot  use  prevailing 
technology  and  farm  size,  nor  is  it 
proposed  to  deprive  any  farm  fami- 
lies of  their  meager  farm  income  be- 
fore more  remunerative  employ- 
ment is  available.  Death  and  re- 
tirement will  remove  approximately 
100,000  operators  a  year  from  the 
inadequate  units,  besides  those 
drawn  off  by  more  attractive  em- 
ployment. As  they  die,  retire,  or 
migrate,  their  tracts  should  be  com- 
bined into  more  adequate  farms. 

Moreover,  the  ultimate  outcome 
does  not  imply  regimentation  of 
farm  operators  into  one  mold,  be- 
cause adequate  farms  range  in  out- 
put from  $1,500  to  $10,000,  provid- 
ing abundant  flexibility  for  differ- 
ences in  ambition,  ability,  type  of 
farming,  and  size  of  families.  Ex- 
cept for  credit  and  technical  assist- 
ance, most  of  the  adjustments  are 


within  the  power  of  the  community 
to  achieve. 

Finally,  the  immediate  adjustment 
is  realistic  in  providing  for  more  new 
marginal  farms  in  the  South  because 
of  its  greater  proportion  of  inade- 
quate farms.  Technological  changes 
occur  slowly  and  such  an  increased 
production  requires  not  only  larger 
farms  but  more  power  machinery, 
new  skills  and  a  host  of  other  adjust- 
ments. 

Some  differences  in  average  pro- 
duction per  farm  due  to  type  of 
farming,  topography,  or  productiv- 
ity will  remain.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  any  regional  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  potential  ability  of 
farm  people,  but  that  much  of  the 
prevailing  differences  are  due  to  un- 
equal opportunities.  Accordingly, 
the  long-time  proposal  provides  for 
adequate  farms  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  or  a  minimum  production 
of  $1,500  at  1939  prices. 

Further,  the  realization  of  the  ob- 
jectives would  go  far  toward  meet- 
ing the  basic  problem  in  agricul- 
ture— wasted  n^npower.  At  fair 
prices  the  average  output  on  ade- 
quate farms  is  sufficient  to  provide 
an  American  standard  of  living  for 
a  farm  family.  But  price  programs 
alone  will  not  return  a  decent  living 
to  families  on  the  inadequate  units, 
because  their  chief  difficulty  is  too 
low  a  volume  of  production.  This 
problem  can  be  met  only  by  recon- 
stituting these  units  and  giving  their 
present  operators  a  real  chance,  in 
or  out  of  agriculture,  to  exercise  their 
full  productive  powers  in  return  for 
a  decent  livelihood. 

Third,  the  ultimate  outcome 
would  be  a  national  farm  plant  or- 
ganized into  efficient  and  predomi- 
nantly family-operated  farms,  em- 
ploying throughout  the  year  about 
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one-tenth  of  the  total  labor  force 
and  adequate  for  our  food  and  fiber 
requirements  because  our  present 
farm  acreage  is  capable  of  a  much 
greater  output  through  improved 
technology.  If,  in  the  future,  so- 
ciety should  need  an  even  greater 
farm  output,  improved  technology 
can  probably  make  this  possible 
through  the  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
posed 2,000,000  efl&cient  farms  from 
the  total  available  raw  land  suitable 
for  cultivation,  representing  an  addi- 
tional 20  acres  for  each  farm. 

Eliminate  Waste! 

It  is  most  certainly  recognized  that 
better  farm  technology  and  a  smaller 
farm  population  are  feasible  only 
insofar  as  we  construct  a  total  econ- 
omy capable  of  offering  continued 
employment  opportunities  for  all. 
And  it  is  further  recognized  that 
in  the  past  decades  our  economy  has 
fallen  far  short  of  this. 


There  is  no  solution  for  farm  pov- 
erty except  through  reconstruction 
of  our  economy  along  eflBcient  lines. 
Our  suggestions  for  eliminating  the 
prevailing  waste  of  human  talent  in 
agriculture  is  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  at  long  last  it  is  the 
Nation's  firm  will  to  rid  itself  of  the 
indecision  and  incompetence  of  out- 
moded institutions,  and  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  achieving  a 
standard  of  living  for  all  commen- 
surate with  the  full  and  continued 
use  of  our  productive  powers.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  existence  of 
mass  poverty  amidst  idle  productive 
capacity  will  be  tolerated  forever. 

Even  so,  objections  may  still  be 
offered  to  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  opportunity  for  organizing 
an  efl&cient  farm  plant  because  that 
would  deprive  many  families  of  a 
refuge  after  the  war. 

In  this  regard,  is  not  a  fatalistic 
acceptance  of  the  inevitability  of  de- 
pressions a  basic  reason  for  their 
occurrence  and  a  hindrance  to  our 
full  war  effort? 


To  her  fair  wor\s  did  Nature 
lin\ 

The  human  soul  that  through 
me  ran; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart 
to  thin\ 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man. 
— ^William  Wordsworth. 
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State  Legislation 

FOR  WAR  AND  FARMING 

By  ARTHUR  B.  JEBENS.  This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  reviews 
of  what  State  legislatures  are  doing,  prepared  by  an  assistant 
legislative  plarining  analyst  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 


REAL  PROPERTY  taxa- 

tion  problems  have  been 
a  major  source  of  legisla- 
tive debate  this  year. 


In  Mississippi  a  recess  tax  com- 
mission investigated  assessment  pro- 
cedures and  analyzed  the  relation  of 
assessed  values  to  market  values  for 
real  property.  Its  report  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  annual  as- 
sessments, appointment  of  deputy 
assessors  from  a  list  of  candidates 
found  to  be  qualified  by  the  State 
tax  commission,  expansion  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  commission, 
elimination  of  self-assessment,  re- 
vision of  real-property  classification, 
and  improvement  in  equalization 
procedures. 

A  number  of  these  proposals  and 
other  related  bills  were  introduced, 
but  the  general  shift  of  emphasis  to 
the  more  immediate  war  problems 
left  most  of  them  stranded  in  com- 
mittees. The  items  enacted  were 
those  reducing  from  15  to  6  years 
the  time  in  which  tax  assessments 
might  be  adjusted,  providing  addi- 
tional aid  to  assessors  in  oil-produc- 
ing counties,  and  limiting  the  fees 
for  back-tax  collection  to  $5,000  a 
year. 


Assessment  review  has  been  a 
major  tax  problem  in  New  York. 
The  bills  vary  in  their  approach  from 
independent  county  boards  of  assess- 
ment review,  either  mandatory  or 
permissive,  to  a  provision  for  a  bu- 
reau of  local  assessment  review  in 
the  State  tax  department  with  juris- 
diction over  franchise  taxes,  local 
assessment,  review,  and  equalization. 
An  interesting  compromise  bill  was 
introduced.  It  would  create  boards 
of  assessment  review  for  areas  co- 
terminous with  the  nine  State  ju- 
dicial districts.  The  creation  of  the 
board  for  the  New  York  City  area 
would  be  mandatory,  but  in  the 
other  areas  would  hinge  on  a  favor- 
able vote  of  a  majority  of  the  boards 
of  supervisors  in  the  counties  or  a 
petition  signed  by  the  property  own- 
ers representing  2  percent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  in  the  county. 

Other  New  York  tax  bills  would 
eliminate  the  State  real  property  tax 
levy  and  would  require  local  asses- 
sors to  adhere  to  the  State  manual 
of  assessment  or  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  president  of  the  State 
tax  commission. 

In  South  Carolina  proposals  to 
require  true  assessment  of  real  and 
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personal  property  were  defeated. 
The  creation  of  committees  to  study 
the  personal-property  tax  problem 
has  been  proposed  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  to  eliminate  entirely  the 
New  Jersey  personal-property  tax 
over  a  5-year  period. 

Public  Finance 

Considerable  attention  also  has 
been  given  to  public  finance.  Faced 
with  the  novel  problem  of  mounting 
surpluses  in  the  State  treasury,  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  turned  down 
a  proposal  to  buy  war  bonds,  but 
reduced  the  State  real-property  tax 
levy  from  6  to  4  mills  and  empow- 
ered the  Governor,  treasurer,  audi- 
tor, and  chairman  of  the  tax  com- 
mission to  make  further  reductions. 
A  cut  w^as  also  made  in  the  income- 
tax  rate,  and  proposed  increases  in 
severance  taxes,  particularly  on  pe- 
troleum products,  were  defeated. 

The  New  Jersey  Senate  w^as  given 
a  bill  to  create  a  State  resources  re- 
serve fund  that  would  receive 
$4,000,000  each  year  from  the  motor- 
fuel  tax  and  $1,000,000  from  the 
alcoholic-beverage  tax  until  the  fund 
totaled  $50,000,000.  This  money 
would  be  invested  in  Government 
securities  and  used  as  a  cushion  for 
emergency  relief  after  the  war. 
Other  New  Jersey  bills  would  create 
committees  to  study  the  budget  and 
fiscal  procedures  and  to  investigate 
political  subdivisions  receiving  pub- 
lic funds. 

Rhode  Island  is  making  extensive 
changes  in  its  financial  structure, 
A  house  bill  would  increase  the 
State's  share  of  the  relief  cost  and 
impose  a  5  percent  corporation  in- 
come tax,  double  the  telephone  tax, 
establish  a  gift  tax,  and  increase 


horse  racing  and  liquor  taxes.  Two 
amendments  to  the  constitution 
have  been  proposed;  one  would  pro- 
hibit the  diversion  of  automobile 
taxes  and  the  other  would  provide 
for  special  funds. 

Immediately  following  the  1942 
regular  legislative  session  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  lawmakers  reconvened  to 
consider  the  problem  of  redistricting 
the  State  assembly  and  senate.  Six- 
teen bills  were  introduced  incor- 
porating various  plans;  one  was 
approved  in  the  senate.  A  large  in- 
crease in  urban  and  mining  popula- 
tion and  a  stable  rural  population 
has  created  the  need  for  action. 

Reapportionment 

Legislation  has  been  enacted  on 
this  subject  in  Virginia  and  to  some 
degree  reflects  the  increase  in  urban 
population.  Rhode  Island  has  con- 
sidered reapportionment,  and  bills 
were  drafted  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum on  a  unicameral  legislature, 
for  biennial  rather  than  annual  ses- 
sions, and  for  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  to  reduce  senate  mem- 
bership from  44  to  24. 

A  proposal  to  change  from  annual 
sessions  to  biennial  was  defeated  in 
South  Carolina. 

A  new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  reapportionment  was  offered  the 
New  York  Legislature.  One  bill 
would  require  the  Governor,  when- 
ever the  legislature  failed  to  make 
readjustments  voluntarily,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  nine  to  recom- 
mend alterations  of  senate  districts 
and  apportionment  of  assemblymen 
among  the  counties.  If  a  plan  has 
approval  of  six  members  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  Governor,  it  would 
become  law.  Otherwise,  any  plan 
receiving  the  favorable  vote  of  three 
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L  members  of  the  commission  would 
be  submitted  to  the  voters,  and  the 
plan  receiving  the  largest  majority 
would  become  effective.  If  no  ac- 
tion were  taken  by  the  commission, 
voters  could  institute  court  action  to 
determine  whether  a  certain  area 
was  entitled  to  additional  repre- 
sentation. 

Zoning  and  Planning 
A  county  zoning  and  planning  en- 
abling act  patterned  after  legislation 
in  other  States  has  become  law  in 
South  Carolina.  Included  in  its  pro- 
visions is  a  grant  of  authority  to 
adopt  land  use  regulations  and  sub- 
division controls.  Boards  of  adjust- 
ment are  to  be  created  to  hear  dis- 
putes on  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions and  to  permit  variances  from 
the  terms  of  the  regulations  in  spe- 
cial cases.  An  appeal  to  the  circuit 
court  also  is  provided  for.  A  section 
covering  nonconforming  uses  and 
their  termination  by  the  board  of 
commissioners  was  included. 

Zoning  legislation  was  defeated  in 
Kentucky  and  an  extensive  subdivi- 
sion control  bill  was  defeated  in 
Michigan.  An  airport-approach 
zoning  bill  was  adopted  in  the  Rhode 
Island  lower  house. 

Annexation  of  land  to  urban 
areas  has  been  a  much  debated  prob- 
lem in  Virginia,  but  bills  seeking 
to  restrict  the  application  of  present 
laws  were  defeated.  Both  branches 
have  adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
the  legislative  advisory  council  to 
study  the  problem  and  report  in 
1944. 

The  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  York  Legislatures  are  con- 
sidering highway  zoning  and  bill- 
board licensing  and  regulation  bills. 

The  possibility  that  war  conditions 
will  upset  agricultural  marketing  is 


reflected  in  a  New  York  bill  that 
would  empower  the  health  commis- 
sion to  order  an  embargo  on  milk  or 
transfer  milk  from  one  plant  or  mu- 
nicipality to  another  for  pasteuriza- 
tion, bottling,  or  sale  when  the  sup- 
ply is  contaminated  or  curtailed  as 
a  result  of  accident,  sabotage,  or 
war.  Other  New  York  proposals 
would  require  milk  dealers  to  keep  a 
uniform  system  of  cost  accounts  and 
would  provide  financial  aid  to  milk 
producers  suffering  hay  shortages. 
A  bill  increasing  milk  dealers'  li- 
censes to  a  minimum  of  $25  and 
adding  $20  for  each  4,000  pounds  of 
milk  handled  passed  both  branches 
of  the  legislature. 

A  house  bill  in  Rhode  Island 
would  prohibit  the  importation  of 
pasteurized  milk  unless  the  export- 
ing State  grants  a  reciprocal  privilege. 
This  act  is  directed  at  Connecticut 
which  now  excludes  Rhode  Island's 
pasteurized  milk.  Repeal  of  State 
control  of  retail  milk  prices  has  been 
proposed. 

An  extensive  State  marketing  and 
warehouse  system  act  was  defeated 
in  Mississippi,  but  the  bill  creating 
the  commission  of  growers  and  ship- 
pers to  make  recommendations  gov- 
erning the  marketing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  adopted. 

In  South  Carolina,  laws  were  en- 
acted requiring  the  addition  of  vita- 
min A  and  minerals  to  oleo- 
margarine and  white  flour,  and  a 
resolution  requesting  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  special  tax  on  oleomargarine 
was  approved. 

Other  Bills 
A  bill  for  the  creation,  functions, 
and  powers  of  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts was  introduced  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. Kentucky  enacted  a  measure 
making  appropriations  to  pay  the 
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expenses  of  the  State  soil-conserva- 
tion committee  and  of  local  districts. 
The  State  committee  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  biennially  on  the 
number  and  acreage  of  districts  in 
the  State,  estimates  on  new  districts, 
statement  of  funds,  and  an  estimate 
of  expected  expenditures. 

A  lieu  land  commission  was  cre- 
ated in  Mississippi  to  direct  the  sale 
of  lands  granted  to  counties  in  lieu 
of  the  sixteenth  section  when  located 
outside  the  county.  The  tracts  may 
be  sold  in  parcels  of  20  to  160  acres. 
The  Governor  of  Michigan  signed  a 
bill  authorizing  State  agencies  or  local 
units  of  government  to  condemn  tax- 
reverted  lands  owned  by  the  State. 

Mississippi  appropriated  money 
for  a  geological  survey  including  sur- 
face and  ground  waters  in  the  State. 
The  powers  of  the  New  Jersey  water 
policy  commission  were  extended  to 
the  study,  approval,  and  supervision 
of  interconnections  of  public  water 
supplies  by  a  recently  enacted  law. 
Another  New  Jersey  bill  would  grant 
the  commission  oversight  of  surface, 
subsurface,  and  percolating  waters 
and  permit  the  diversion  of  waters 
to  other  States  in  emergencies. 


Spring,  with  that  nameless  pathos  in 
the  air 

Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair, 
Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and 

silver  rain, 
Is  with  us  once  again,  .  .  . 

Ahl  who  would  couple  thoughts  of 

war  and  crime 
With  such  a  blessed  timel 

Who  in  the  west  wind's  aromatic 

breath 

Could  hear  the  call  of  Death! 


Rhode  Island  legislators  studied 
a  suggestion  to  enter  compacts  with 
other  States  for  protection  of  water 
resources.  The  transfer  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  water  resources  to  the 
Public  Works  Department  was  pro- 
posed in  New  York. 

Legislative  barriers  on  interstate 
trucking  were  studied  in  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  and  New  Jersey.  The 
major  change  actually  adopted  was 
a  Kentucky  bill  raising  the  truck 
weight  limit  from  18,000  to  28,000 
pounds  on  certain  national  emer- 
gency highways.  Kentucky  made 
additional  contributions  to  inter- 
state cooperation  by  ratifying  the  in- 
terstate compact  to  conserve  gas  and 
oil  and  establishing  the  Kentucky- 
Indiana  boundary.  State  boundary 
legislation  was  also  considered  in 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and 
Virginia. 

Other  interesting  legislation  en- 
acted includes  Kentucky  measures 
permitting  convicts  to  be  paroled  for 
farm  labor  and  army  service  and 
providing  a  method  of  county  con- 
solidation. Limestone  crushing 
plants  will  be  established  to  supply 
needs  of  farmers  in  Mississippi. 


Yet  not  more  surely  shall  the  Spring 
awaJ{e 

The  voice  of  wood  and  bra\e, 
Than  she  shall  rouse,  for  all  her 

tranquil  charms, 
A  million  men  to  arms,  .  .  . 

And  calling,  with  the  voice  of  all  her 
rills. 

Upon  the  ancient  hills 

To  fall  and  crush  the  tyrants  and 

the  slaves 
Who  turn  her  meads  to  graves. 

— Henry  Timrod. 
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Wanted:  Social  Understanding 

by  LOWRY  NELSON 


SUCCESSFUL  social  planning 
rests  primarily  upon  the  degree  of 
accuracy  in  prediction  of  social 
trends.  Accurate  prediction,  in  turn, 
rests  upon  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  human  culture  and  the 
development  of  reliable  techniques 
for  measuring  and  observing  social 
behavior.  In  both,  considerable  has 
been  accomplished,  but  a  large 
amount  of  scientific  work  remains 
to  be  done  before  social  prediction — 
and,  therefore,  social  planning — can 
rest  on  a  more  substantial  base  than 
that  of  commonsense  judgment. 

What  do  we  know  about  the 
nature  of  culture?  Most  of  our 
knowledge  about  it  derives  from 
observation  and  description  of  the 
"primitive"  or  "simpler"  peoples. 
Social  anthropologists,  using  the  in- 
terview and  "participant  observer" 
technique,  have  produced  a  vast  lit- 
erature covering  most  of  the  primi- 
tive groups  on  the  planet.  From 
these  descriptive  studies,  the  uni- 
versal components  of  culture  have 
been  deduced — stated  variously  by 
different  writers,  but  representing 
broad  agreement  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  items. 

The  concept  of  the  culture  trait  as 
the  basic  unit  of  culture  is  useful. 
Specific  culture  traits  arise  in  any 
given  group  as  products  of  human 
invention.  One  group  "borrows" 
from  another,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  although  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  parallel  inven- 
tion of  specific  traits  in  isolated 
groups.  The  precise  conditions  in 
the  human  organism  and  in  the  en- 
vironment which  produce  a  given 


trait  or  complex  of  traits,  however, 
are  not  yet  a  part  of  our  knowledge. 

In  short,  we  are  not  able  to  pre- 
dict inventions.  If  we  are  to  plan 
for  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  inventions  that  may 
be  approximately  anticipated.  We 
may  even  collectively  "requisition" 
inventions  to  meet  special  needs,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Liberty 
motor  in  World  War  I.  The  possi- 
bility of  new  inventions  in  our 
society  is  almost  infinite,  and  con- 
stitutes a  variable  which  can  upset 
the  best  laid  plans.  The  control  of 
the  variable  through  some  social 
mechanism  by  which  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  new  systems  and  de- 
vices can  be  regulated  may  be  the 
only  alternative  to  "control"  through 
prediction. 

ANOTHER  apparendy  well- 
established  characteristic  of  culture 
relates  to  its  qualities  of  persistence 
or  continuity.  Considering  human 
culture  as  a  unit,  and  it  is  increas- 
ingly necessary  to  so  consider  it,  it 
is  conspicuously  stable.  There  are 
no  sharp  breaks  in  it.  The  periodic 
dire  predictions  of  "the  end  of  civili- 
zation" seem  to  be  inspired  by  the 
Christian  eschatology  which  en- 
visions a  final  end  of  our  mundane 
existence.  Wars,  industrial  changes, 
and  other  crises  admittedly  produce 
disruption  of  usual  ways  of  living, 
and  bring  great  changes  in  various 
aspects  of  culture,  but  the  main 
stream  is  continuous. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that 
contemporary  planners  recognize 
this  fact.    In  recent  years  numerous 
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ij  predictions  have  been  made  that 
il  another  world  war  would  end  civili- 
zation. If  these  were  accepted  at 
face  value,  there  would  be  no  point 
in  planning  for  the  post-war  world. 
But  the  planner  with  the  concept  of 
culture  as  a  continuous  stream  will 
recognize  the  war  as  only  another 
tragic  episode.  An  episode,  indeed, 
which  will  bring  its  own  modifica- 
tion in  the  flow  of  that  stream,  but 
which  is  not  going  to  dry  it  up. 
Social  planning  today,  therefore, 
must  consider  not  only  the  war 
period  itself,  but  must  be  projected 
to  the  post-war  period  as  well. 

MOREOVER,  this  principle  of 
the  unity  of  culture  in  time,  as  never 
before,  now  must  be  related  to  the 
unity  of  culture  in  space.  The  war 
itself  has  underlined  the  planetary 
unity  of  human  society.  While  the 
students  of  society  have  long  recog- 
nized the  common  cultural  elements 
of  diverse  human  groups,  their  de- 
scriptions have  more  often  made 
their  appeal  to  the  layman,  because 
of  the  novel  and  exotic  features  por- 
trayed. The  layman  notes  the 
forms  of  behavior  in  groups  that 
differ  from  his  own.  And,  as  Sum- 
ner has  pointed  out,  the  folkways 
and  mores  of  the  "Others-Group"  are 
always  considered  inferior  to  those 
of  the  "In-Group."  This  magnifi- 
cation of  differences,  as  opposed  to 
the  likenesses,  is  a  tendency  which 
marks  a  distinct  impediment  to 
social  planning  on  a  world  scale. 
Yet  logic  compels  us  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  planning  on  a  world 
scale  if  wars  are  to  be  prevented  in 
the  future. 

WITH  SOME  such  conception  of 
culture,  the  social  planner  today 
faces   the   necessity   of  developing 


much  more  adequate  means  of 
measurement  and  prediction.  He 
cannot  be  content  with  mere  de- 
scription of  past  trends,  and  their 
extrapolation  to  the  future.  There 
are  too  many  variables  to  be  con- 
sidered to  render  this  method  ac- 
curate. The  behavior  of  prices  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  can  be  charted 
for  any  past  period  for  which  records 
are  available,  but  mere  extension  of 
the  line  to  the  future  is  meaning- 
less. The  prediction  of  the  future 
population,  similarly,  cannot  be  made 
by  extrapolation.  We  need  to  know 
birth  rates,  death  rates,  and  what 
factors  influence  them,  and  how  in- 
fluential these  factors  may  be. 

The  crying  need  of  the  social 
scientist  for  more  accurate  devices 
for  measurement  and  observation  is 
reflected  in  the  phenomenal  rise  of 
the  use  of  statistical  techniques,  in 
the  past  20  years  especially,  and  in 
the  development  of  such  special 
"disciplines"  as  econometrics,  psy- 
chometrics,  and  sociometrics.  The 
development  of  "standardized" 
scales  for  measuring  attitudes,  plane 
of  living,  social  status,  and  the  like 
represent  further  examples  of  scien- 
tists searching  for  more  precise 
instruments  of  measurement.  There 
have  also  been  attempts  at  "experi- 
mental" social  research.  Also  should 
be  mentioned  the  studies  which  ac- 
tually attempt  to  predict  social  be- 
havior. Prediction  in  parole  and  in 
marital  success  are  cases  in  point. 

Social  planners  in  a  democracy 
need  to  be  able  to  offer  alternatives 
from  which  constituted  authorities 
may  choose.  Intelligent  choice  is 
based  upon  consequences  to  be  ex- 
pected from  application  of  alterna- 
tive plans.  Consequences  can  be 
anticipated  only  if  we  have  some 
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certainty  born  of  scientific  experi- 
ence. Then  only  can  the  planners 
say,  "if  you  choose  program  A,  result 
B  will  be  realized;  but  if  you  choose 
program  C  you  will  get  result  D." 
Then  the  choice  of  alternatives  rests 
upon  judgment  of  relative  superior- 
ity of  B  and  D,  as  social  goals. 

THESE  more  or  less  axiomatic 
remarks  are  intended  simply  to  sug- 
gest the  following:  Wise  social 
planning  must  rest  upon  a  broad 
historical  and  spatial  concept  of  cul- 


tural unity;  this  concept  must  be- 
come widely  diflused  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  but  first  of  all, 
among  the  planners  themselves.  Re- 
search in  the  social  sciences  must  be 
pressed  with  renewed  vigor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  development  of 
techniques  and  skill  in  observing 
human  behavior.  It  would  be 
short-sighted,  indeed  if  we  were  to 
discourage  social  research  in  the 
present  emergency  w^hen  the  ob- 
vious trouble  with  the  world  is  lack 
of  social  understanding. 


Irrigation  and  Food  Production 

by  PETER  L.  SLAGSVOLD 


PRODUCTION  on  irrigated 
lands  in  the  17  Western  States  will 
make  an  important  contribution  to 
all-out  war  food  production  efforts. 
There  are  more  than  20,000,000 
acres  of  land  irrigated  in  those  States, 
about  3.5  percent  of  all  land  or  13 
percent  of  all  the  cropland.  An 
average  of  11  percent  of  land  from 
which  crops  are  harvested  is  irri- 
gated. 

Despite  low  yields,  crops  from  this 
land  bulk  large  in  comparison  with 
the  value  of  all  crops  harvested.  In 
Nevada  98  percent  and  in  Arizona 
96  percent  of  the  total  comes  from 
*  irrigated  land.  In  Wyoming,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and 
California,  the  proportion  is  over  50 
percent.  The  investment  in  irriga- 
tion enterprises  on  these  lands  was 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  1939, 
and  nearly  $600,000,000  more  is  in- 
vested in  land  now  being  prepared 
for  irrigation. 
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The  grains  and  hay  raised  on  irri- 
gated areas  throughout  the  range 
are  vital  to  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  West.  Thousands  of  cattle  and 
sheep  (our  greatest  source  of  badly 
needed  wool)  are  dependent  on  this 
feed  to  carry  them  through  the  win- 
ter. These  irrigated  lands  are  also 
important  producers  of  vital  war 
products,  among  them  sugar  beets, 
truck  crops,  citrus  fruits,  other  fruits 
and  berries,  rice,  cotton,  and  the  var- 
ious feed  crops  for  dairy  production 
and  for  beef  and  lamb  fattening. 

For  some  of  these  products,  the 
supply  from  the  Western  irrigated 
land  makes  up  a  very  material  pro- 
portion of  the  total  production  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  For  example,  90 
percent  of  the  sugar  beets,  45  per- 
cent of  all  truck  crops,  nearly  45  per- 
cent of  the  rice,  and  about  25  percent 
of  the  tomatoes  come  from  irrigated 
lands.    About  two-thirds  of  all  the 
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citrus  fruit  is  produced  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

SUBSTANTIAL  amounts  of 
dairy  products  and  fat  beef  and 
lambs  are  turned  out  on  irrigated 
lands:  Colorado  alone  provides  about 
20  percent  of  all  the  lambs  fattened 
in  the  United  States.  Adding  the 
other  Western  States  would  bring 
the  proportion  to  over  one-half. 
About  800,000  cattle  were  on  feed  on 
irrigated  land  in  13  of  the  Western 
States  during  1938-42,  or  about  12 
percent  of  the  total  fat  beef  supply. 

But  a  still  greater  quantity  of  all 
farm  products  is  needed  and  should 
be  possible.  Currendy  low  outputs 
may  result  from  several  factors.  The 
soil  may  be  poor  or  waterlogged; 
the  water  supply  may  be  inadequate 
to  furnish  a  full  season's  supply;  the 
land  may  not  have  been  leveled  and 
improved  to  a  point  where  optimum 
results  are  possible;  farmers  may  be 
unable  to  finance  a  change  in  prac- 
tices, or  the  production  possibilities 
for  certain  crops  may  not  be  known. 

Average  acre  yields  obtained  on 
Federal  Reclamation  projects  in 
1937-1940  were: 


bushels . 

38.5 

Corn  

do.  .  . 

31.4 

Oats  

do.  .  . 

38.7 

Rve  

 do. . . 

14.  9 

Wheat  

do... 

27.9 

do.  .  . 

23.4 

do... 

221.  8 

 tons . 

13.5 

Alfalfa  hay  

do... 

2.8 

Cotton  

 bales.  . 

I.  2 

Figures  for  some  individual  proj- 
ects show  better  results  than  these 
averages  while  yields  on  others  are 
much  lower.  On  the  basis  of  yields 
of  wheat  and  alfalfa  on  nine  projects 
in  Montana,  yields  can  be  improved 
very  materially  on  most  irrigated 


Founders 

When  tillage  begins  other  arts 
follow.  The  farmers,  therefore, 
are  the  founders  of  human  civi- 
lization. 

— Daniel  Webster 


farms.  WTiile  some  variation  in  soil 
exists,  there  was  by  no  means 
enough  to  account  for  the  yield 
variations. 

RESULTS  on  other  irrigation 
projects  are  similarly  low.  In  many 
areas,  semiextensive  farming  is  car- 
ried on,  even  to  the  point  of  summer 
fallowing  part  of  the  land  each  year. 
Relatively  little  fertilizer  is  used,  ex- 
cept some  superphosphate  for  sugar 
beets.  Even  this  practice,  how^ever, 
has  not  been  followed  universally 
and  on  some  projects  not  until  recent 
years. 

One  way  to  determine  production 
possibilities  is  to  compare  actual  farm 
yields  with  results  obtained  at  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  It  is 
recognized  that  average  farm  yields 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  high  as  those 
obtained  on  small  experimental  plots, 
where  costs  need  not  be  calculated  as 
closely  and  where  better  practices 
can  be  followed.  However,  farm 
yields  should  not  be  too  far  below. 

COMPARE  the  1926-39  acre 
yields  at  the  Huntley  Experiment 
Station  in  Montana  with  those  on  the 
Huntley  and  the  Lower  Yellowstone 

reclamation  projects: 
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Crop 

Huntley  Ex- 
periment Sta' 

f  inn    ( 1 07/^ 

null  yLy^^ 

through  1939) 

Huntley  Pro- 

ject  (1937 
through  1940) 

Lower  Yel' 
lowstone  PrO' 

jcCt  / 

through  1940) 

Barley  

 bushels. . . 

42.  0 

24.  6 

Corn  

 do.... 

74.  5 

34.  o 

25.  4 

 do.... 

1  ni  1 

4o.  7 

29.  6 

 do.... 

AC\  Q 

4y.  o 

11  c 

11.  5 

Potatoes  

 do.... 

426.1 

99.3 

86.  1 

 tons . . 

20. 63 

13  7 

13.  9 

Alfalfa  

 do.... 

6.0 

2.7 

1.8 

It  perhaps  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  Huntley  or  the  Lower  Yellow- 
stone project  farms  will  show  the 
results  that  the  experiment  station 
gets.  But  since  the  soils  have  about 
the  same  yielding  capacit}^,  these  proj- 
ects should  be  capable  of  producing 
much  more  than  they  are  at  present. 
Average  yields  for  most  of  the  major 
crops  on  the  Lower  Yellowstone 
project  are  far  below  those  on  the 
Huntley  project,  except  in  the  case 
of  sugar  beets.  One  reason  is  that 
on  sugar-beet  land  in  the  Lower 
Yellowstone  is  placed  the  small  avail- 
able amount  of  manure. 

It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect 
Montana  irrigated  farms  to  reach  the 
yields  of  the  Hundey  experiment 
station  farm.  But  if  all  Montana  ir- 
rigated land  could  get  the  yields  of 
the  dirt  farmers  on  the  Huntley 
project  their  increase  in  production 
would  average  30  percent.  Much  of 
the  increase  would  be  in  badly 
needed  sugar  beets,  beans,  and  pota- 
toes, 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  other 
Western  States.  In  New  Mexico, 
two  Federal  reclamation  projects,  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Carlsbad,  obtain 


yields  above  the  average  for  all  rec- 
lamation projects.  Even  so  the  3- 
to  4-ton  alfalfa  yields  on  those  proj- 
ects are  not  up  to  the  6  to  7  tons 
per  acre  of  the  New  Mexico  Experi- 
ment Station.  In  South  Dakota, 
yields  of  crops  under  maximum  pro- 
duction experiments  carried  on  in 
the  Belle  Fourche  irrigated  area  are 
in  mxost  cases  double  the  average 
results  on  farms  in  the  same  area. 

COMPAJIATIVE  data  for  other 
States  point  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  experiment  station  results  are 
far  above  average  farm  yields.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  farm  yields  to  equal  those  of 
the  stations,  but  the  great  differences 
indicate  that  considerable  improve- 
ment is  possible. 

Just  what  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  total  crop  output,  can  only  be 
determined  by  undertaking  a  proj- 
ect-by-project analysis.  But  war 
needs  warrant  taking  an  inventory 
of  production  possibilities  on  irri- 
gated land.  Such  an  inventory 
might  determine  the  status  of  the 
production  plant  as  to  the  water  sup- 
ply, irrigation  system,  land  develop- 
ment, and  state  of  productivity,  and 
would  show  what  is  involved  in  get- 
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ting  the  production  plant  into  its  best 
possible  shape  from  the  standpoint 
of  work,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
funds  involved.  Also,  a  production 
* 'potential"  survey  of  each  irrigated 
area  might  be  made  to  determine  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  output  of 
general  crops  and  of  introducing 
special  crops.  Using  experimental 
data,  a  basis  for  production  goals 
then  could  be  determined. 

Such  an  undertaking  sounds  for- 
midable, but  the  effort  may  be  well 
worthwhile.  If  farm  yields  were  60 
percent  as  high  as  those  of  the  experi- 
ment stations,  the  production  in- 
creases would  add  substantially  to 
our  production. 

This  table  shows  the  potential 
increase  in  production  on  irrigated 
land  in  16  Western  States  if  the  best- 
known  practices  are  adopted: 


Corn  bushels .  .  10,  262,  000 

Oats  .do....  12,926,000 

Barley  do....  25,216,000 

Flax  do.  .  .  .  1,212,  000 

Beans  do.  .  .  .  7,  735,  000 

Seed  peas  do....  1,062,000 

Potatoes  do.  .  .  .  34,  750,  000 

Rice  do.  .  .  .  4,  433,  000 

Sugar  beets  tons .  .  i,  621,  000 

Alfalfa  hay  do.  .  .  .  4,  791,  000 

Cotton  bales..  364,000 


(Texas  omitted.  The  increase  in  po- 
tatoes and  sugar  beets  based  on  40  per- 
cent of  experimental  yields.  The  other 
items  are  based  on  62  percent.) 

Shifts  to  other  crops  might  be 
made  on  many  of  the  projects  if 
deemed  advisable.  Unless  a  full 
supply  of  commercial  fertilizer  is 
available,  however,  crop  rotations 
will  have  to  be  followed. 

A  QUESTION  may  be  raised  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  obtaining  these 
increases  on  irrigated  land  compared 
to  nonirrigated  land  in  some  other 


area.  In  any  case  it  should  be  re^ 
membered  that  these  irrigated  lands^ 
represent  the  only  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  intensity  of  produc- 
tion in  arid  and  sub-humid  areas  of 
the  West.  From  current  knowledge 
regarding  irrigated  areas  in  the 
West,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
much  of  the  potential  production  in- 
crease is  possible  without  any  sub- 
stantial additional  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, a  farm  water-spreading  sys- 
tem can  be  installed  at  a  relatively 
low  cost,  probably  not  over  $100,  and 
will  result  not  only  in  better  yields 
but  also  in  a  substantial  saving  in 
labor.  Proper  crop  rotations  can  be 
introduced  without  adding  much  to 
the  farm  operating  costs. 

Many  farm  products  can  be  grown 
only  on  these  irrigated  lands  of  the 
West.  Moreover,  while  feed  crops 
can  be  grown  to  advantage  else- 
where, a  good  balance  of  feed  and 
livestock  production  in  the  West  will 
release  transportation  facilities  for 
other  war  essentials  shipped  to  or 
from  the  west  coast. 

A  number  of  farmers  operating 
irrigated  land  in  Nebraska  have  in- 
creased their  crop  yields  very  sub- 
stantially by  adopting  the  best  prac- 
tices developed  by  experiments,  j 
Their  average  yield  of  alfalfa,  for 
example,  is  about  4.5  tons  per  acre, 
as  against  a  State  average  of  2.6  tons. 
All  these  farmers  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  water  application, 
good  rotations,  and  the  use  of  com- 
mercial and  barnyard  fertilizer.  It 
is  safe  to  estimate  that  intensive  edu- 
cational work  with  individual  farm- 
ers on  all  irrigation  projects  in  the 
West  could  increase  average  crop 
yields  by  at  least  50  percent,  ai^ , 
that  yields  on  many  individual  fari^ 
could  be  increased  even  more. 
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Wartime  Wage  Rates 


by  ERNEST  J.  HOLCOMB 


FARM  WAGE  rates  are  rising 
rapidly  in  response  to  increased  busi- 
ness and  farm  activity  and  the  farm- 
er's ability  to  pay.  The  rates  have 
not  yet  shifted  materially  from  their 
normal  relationship  to  factors  bear- 
ing on  them;  there  is  good  reason  to 
expect  that  by  1943  they  may  go  rela- 
tively high.  But  even  if  there  are 
instances  in  1942  in  v^hich  the  pay 
may  slov^  up  increases  in  a  farmer's 
income,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say 
arbitrarily  that  wages  are  "too  high/' 
because  wage  rates  and  wage  in- 
comes to  farm  workers  have  been 
fluctuating  at  a  level  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
come, or  even  from  urban  wage  rates 
and  incomes. 

The  question  of  determining 
whether  wages  are  too  high  in  rela- 
tion to  cash  income  from  marketing 
is  complex,  and  often  is  more  acute  in 
areas  surrounding  new  industrial 
plants  where  additional  competition 
for  labor  tends  artificially  to  increase 
farm  wage  rates.  The  net  effect  is 
that  the  employing  farmer  tends  to 
receive  a  smaller  proportional  share 
of  the  total  farm  income. 

In  most  such  instances  the  farmer 
will  be  able  to  stand  this,  since  his 
part  of  the  farm's  income  will  be  in- 
creasing, even  though  his  propor- 
tional share  might  be  declining 
slightly.  By  1943  ^'^^s  latter  condi- 
tion may  actually  be  the  general  situ- 
ation, whereas,  in  areas  surrounding 
new  industries,  the  effect  may  easily 
become  so  tight  that  the  farmer's  net 
return  in  dollars  may  decline  because 
of  wage  rate  pressure,  and  it  may  be 


advisable  for  farmers  to  consider  a 
shift  in  their  type  of  agriculture  to 
more  intensive  operations,  perhaps 
based  on  commodities  marketable 
locally. 

This  can  be  done  by  shifting  to  the 
production  of  commodities  yielding 
greater  returns  per  unit  of  labor  em- 
ployed. In  some  places  this  might 
mean  shifting  to  milk,  vegetables, 
and  fruits,  while  in  other  areas  it 
might  be  accomplished  by  shifting 
from  cotton  to  peanuts  or  soybeans. 

THE  FACTORS  pointing  toward 
difficulties  in  1943  are  the  combina- 
tion of  further  intensification  of  agri- 
cultural and  nonagricultural  activi- 
ties and  increased  personnel  in  the 
armed  forces  so  that  a  tight  labor  situ- 
ation will  exist  generally. 

Added  to  this  will  be  transporta- 
tion difficulties  that  will  tend  to  make 
for  imperfect  utilization  of  the  labor 
force  by  retarding  its  mobility  and 
the  possibility  that  farmers  may  not 
be  able  to  offset  labor  shortages  by 
mechanizing  operations,  because 
new  machinery  will  be  difficult  to 
get.  Yields  in  many  areas  may  de- 
cline because  of  fertilizer  shortages. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing wages  in  relation  to  income. 

IT  WOULD  BE  highly  arbitrary 
to  say  that  wage  rates  are  high  or 
low,  or  to  say  that  a  particular  rate 
of  pay  should  prevail  in  any  agri- 
cultural pursuit.  It  would  be  more 
diflScult  to  appraise  the  wage-rate 
condition  for  particular  geographic 
divisions,    States,  types-of-farming 
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areas  within  States,  or  for  individual 
cases  affecting  employer-employee 
relationships. 

Some  of  the  variables  to  be  con- 
sidered can  be  measured  statistically, 
but  there  are  other  variables  affect- 
ing an  individual's  wages  that  make 
the  problem  complex.  These  com- 
plicating factors  include  individual 
aptitudes  and  abilities,  housing  and 
sanitation,  schools,  churches,  and 
even  personalities  of  individuals 
concerned. 

It  may  be  assumed  (with  qualifi- 
cation) that  wages  should  not  fall 
below  living  costs,  but  should  not 
exceed  farmers'  ability  to  pay.  Actu- 
ally this  does  seem  to  occur.  Some 
reasons  may  be  invisible  subsidies 
not  reflected  in  the  data,  savings  dur- 
ing one  period  in  time  used  to  carry 
a  situation  during  another  period, 
borrowings  against  future  income, 
and  delayed  reactions  of  farmers  or 
laborers  to  such  questions  as  ability 
to  pay  and  living  costs. 

In  general,  the  index  of  wage  rates 
follow  closely  behind  the  indices  of 
cash  income  from  marketing  and 
prices  paid  for  commodities  used  for 
living.  Cash  income  from  market- 
ing lags  behind  the  index  of  indus- 
trial production.  Factory  pay  rolls 
per  employed  person  and  urban  costs 
of  living  respond  almost  instantly  to 
changes  in  industrial  production. 
Slight  changes  in  industrial  produc- 
tion seem  to  cause  much  greater 
changes  in  cash  income  from  market- 
ing and  farm-wage  rates.  Changes 
in  industrial  production  seem  to  re- 
flect changes  in  factory  employment 
of  a  comparable  magnitude,  but 
changes  in  agricultural  production 
react  slightly  to  these  factors,  and, 
also,  agricultural  employment  ap- 
pears to  be  affected  not  at  all. 


THESE  RESPONSES  are  entire- 
ly logical.  Changes  in  industrial  ac- 
tivity are  less  affected  by  changes  in 
the  agricultural  situation  than  are 
agricultural  changes  by  industrial 
changes.  Yet  agricultural  produc- 
tion can  respond  very  little  to  urban 
demands  for  farm  produce.  Thus, 
radical  changes  in  prices  occur  that 
affect  agriculture's  earnings  and  the 
ability  of  agriculture  to  compete  with 
industry  for  the  labor  force,  or  at 
least  to  pay  wages  for  labor  some- 
what comparable  with  the  worker's 
changing  costs  of  living. 

In  the  main,  industrial  labor  has 
shared  in  technological  improve- 
ments within  industry  through  in- 
creased wages.  In  agriculture,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  appear  to  be  true. 
Agriculture  has  kept  apace  with  in- 
dustry in  its  productive  capacity  per 
employed  person,  but  wage  rates  per 
employed  person  in  industry  have 
increased  while  the  opposite  has  been 
true  for  agricultural  wage  rates.  It 
might  be  said,  however,  that  in  in- 
dustry the  rate  of  increase  in  pro- 
duction per  employed  person  has  oc- 
curred more  rapidly  than  have  wage 
rates  for  industrial  workers. 

Undoubtedly,  a  share  of  the  in- 
crease in  industrial  productivity  per 
worker  has  passed  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  lower  living  costs  and  to 
capital  and  management.  In  agri- 
culture, it  would  appear  that  nearly 
all  the  increase  in  productivity  has 
accrued  to  consumers,  capital,  man- 
agement, and  land  values.  It  should 
be  noted  that  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  appear  not  to  have  shared 
in  the  lower  living  costs  as  consum- 
ers, although  the  two  indices  of  liv- 
ing costs  may  not  be  absolutely 
comparable. 

In  other  words,  farm  income  and 
wages  have  fallen  in  relation  to  farm 
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Unity 

Post-war  unity  of  the  democ- 
racies will  be  as  important  then 
as  our  war  unity  is  now. 

— R.  M.  Evans 


living  costs,  whereas  factory  wages 
have  improved  in  relation  to  urban 
living  costs. 

The  tendency  as  regards  farm- 
worker efficiencies  would  be  expect- 
ed to  be  reflected  in  a  comparison  of 
farm  income  with  farm  wages  paid. 
Just  to  what  extent  it  is  reflected  in 
returns  to  capital  and  management 
would  be  shown  in  comparing  net 
farm  income  plus  wages  paid  with 
wages  paid.  In  this  respect  it 
seems  that  increasing  amounts  of  the 
increased  efficiency  in  production  has 
accrued  to  capital  and  management. 

IN  THE  PAST  30  years,  changes 
in  farm-wage  rates  have  followed 
closely  behind  changes  in  cash  in- 
come from  marketing.  Cash  wages 
must  come  out  of  the  cash  earnings 
from  the  farm,  because  any  tendency 
for  wages  to  rise  in  advance  of  cash 
income  from  marketing  or  tend  to 
rise  more  rapidly  must  be  followed 
by  effective  compensating  adjust- 
ments or  the  farmer  must  resolve 
himself  to  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  total  farm  returns.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  the 
farmer  may  be  losing  money,  since, 
f  in  dollar  returns,  natural  fluctuations 
are  in  operation  at  different  levels. 


As  the  two  curves  rise,  the  farmer 
must  accumulate  savings  to  meet  rel- 
atively higher  wages  during  periods 
of  falling  prices  or  accept  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  returns  be- 
cause wages  also  lag  behind  cash  in- 
come from  marketing  under  these 
conditions.  Apparendy  cash  income 
from  marketing  and  wage  rates  have 
maintained  a  fairly  balanced  relation- 
ship to  each  other.  Since  agricul- 
tural production  has  increased  and 
employment  has  decreased,  total  ex- 
penditures for  labor  have  declined  in 
relation  to  production.  Prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  have  also  declined, 
but  the  price  decline  has  not  pro- 
duced as  great  a  decline  in  income  as 
has  the  wage  rate  decline  in  farm 
wages  paid. 

In  relation  to  costs  of  living  (prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  commodities 
used  for  living),  farm  wage  rates 
have  been  maintained  at  a  fairly  con- 
stant relationship.  During  most  of 
the  period  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able, wage  rates  have  been  below  the 
living  cost  level,  but  in  terms  of  natu- 
ral numbers  the  two  curves  are  fluc- 
tuating at  different  levels.  The  data 
show,  however,  that  no  significant 
change  in  levels  of  living  have  been 
afforded  wage  workers  or  farmers,  if 
prices  paid  for  living  is  a  fair  index  of 
costs  of  living  for  both. 

In  the  case  of  urban  workers,  a 
definite  improvement  in  wage  rates 
in  relation  to  living  costs  has  oc- 
curred over  a  long  series  of  years. 
Moreover,  a  greater  disparity  has  oc- 
curred between  farm  wage  rates  and 
factory  payrolls  per  employed  work- 
er. The  urban  worker's  wage  rate 
has  improved  materially  while  the 
farm  worker's  wage  has  declined. 

SINCE  1938  industrial  production 
per  worker  has  improved  radically, 
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and  urban  wage  rates  are  following. 
Likewise  agricultural  production  per 
worker  has  been  improving,  and  the 
farmer's  cash  income  from  market- 
ing is  moving  upward  rapidly,  with 
wage  rates  following  closely  with  a 
normal  lag.  At  present,  then,  the 
data  indicate  that  wages  are  in  a  nor- 
mal relationship  with  other  factors. 

During  1942  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  general  wage  rate 
level  for  farm  workers  will  be  out  of 
line  with  other  factors.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  occur  in  certain  areas, 
especially  those  adjacent  to  new  de- 
fense plants  and  new  cantonment 
areas.  In  these  areas  farmers  may  be- 
come hard  pressed,  particularly  those 
who  may  be  heavily  in  debt.  It  is 
possible  that  farmers  generally  may 
become  hard  pressed  in  1943  unless 
the  fertilizer  and  machinery  prob- 
lem is  eased  by  that  time. 

Increases  in  the  armed  forces,  in- 
dustrial production,  and  employ- 
ment, coupled  with  a  prospective 
decline  in  yields  and  mechanization, 
may  react  to  the  farmers'  disadvan- 
tage. The  effect  would  be  for  cash 
incomes  from  marketing  to  level  off 
because  of  a  decline  in  yields  and  for 
farm  wage  rates  to  continue  to  in- 
crease. Farmers  will  not  be  afforded 
opportunities  to  increase  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  labor  force  through  mecha- 
nization to  offset  these  conditions. 

WAGE  RATE  RISES  should  not 
be  viewed  with  alarm  at  present,  ex- 
cept in  areas  surrounding  new  indus- 
trial centers.  In  general,  the  farmer's 
income  is  rising  more  rapidly  than 
wage  rates  and  more  rapidly  than 
prices  of  commodities  farmers  buy. 
In  time,  wages  will  rise  more  rapidly 
than  the  farmers'  incomes,  but  farm 
wages  have  been  relatively  lower 
than  farmers'  incomes  and  farm  in- 


comes have  been  relatively  lower 
than  prices  of  commodities  they  buy. 
So  the  rapid  rises  are  natural 
responses  in  this  recovery  period. 

As  the  situation  becomes  more 
tense,  areas  surrounding  new  de- 
fense sites  are  going  to  adjust  their 
types  of  agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ment should  guide  these  adjustments 
carefully.  In  areas  in  the  South  and 
Midwest  the  adjustment  should  be 
more  permanent  in  character  while 
in  other  areas  the  adjustment  process 
may  have  to  be  revised  after  the  war 
is  over. 

The  permanent  adjustments  may 
stand  large  capital  outlays,  and  their 
pattern  should  be  governed  by  the 
type  of  adjustments  that  have  taken 
place  around  long-existing  industrial 
centers. 

In  the  other  areas  the  adjustment 
should  be  taken  care  of  through  ef- 
fecting a  proper  distribution  of  fu- 
ture production  goals.  In  areas 
where  permanent  adjustments  are 
possible,  a  part  of  the  capital  readjust- 
ment should  include  better  housing 
facilities,  and  employer-employee  un- 
derstandings should  include  ele- 
ments of  security  of  the  job.  These 
will  tend  to  offset  laborers'  requests 
for  higher  wages.  In  all  areas 
perquisites  and  security  of  em- 
ployment will  aid  in  forestalling 
exorbitant  wage  demand. 

EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  of 
the  labor  force  promotes  greater  con- 
tinuity of  employment  which  in  it- 
self solves  the  ultimate  desire  of  the 
laborer  for  greater  earnings.  If  per- 
fect timing  of  the  various  farm  tasks 
could  be  achieved,  the  need  for  la- 
borers would  be  reduced  tremen- 
dously. While  this  perfection  can- 
not be  had,  improvements  can  be 
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made.  In  so  doing,  the  demand  for 
man  power  is  reduced  and  farmers 
can  better  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages. 

Southern  farmers  in  the  past  have 
sought  to  maintain  a  surplus  labor 
force  on  their  farms.  When  labor 
was  plentiful  and  wages  were  low  it 
may  have  been  advantageous  to  do 
this,  but  as  labor  becomes  scarce 


these  attempts  at  maintaining  sur- 
pluses of  labor  tends  to  encourage 
higher  wages. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  farm- 
ers to  maintain  a  balanced  agricul- 
ture, but  "balance"  should  mean 
more  than  mere  crop  rotation  in  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  expression;  it 
should  also  mean  a  balance  for  labor 
utilization. 


Books 


The  Prime  of  Life.    Gove  Hambidge.    New  York.   Doubleday,  Doran 
&  Co.   243  pages. 

by  ROBERT  C.  COOK 


WASHINGTON  has  become 
many  new  things  since  the  New  Deal 
took  over  in  1933.  Most  important, 
it  has  become  the  capital  of  the 
world.  It  will  never  again  be  the 
simple  village  which  for  a  time  in 
1918  and  1919  took  a  leading  place 
in  world  affairs,  and  then  tried  to 
turn  back  to  village  again — not  alto- 
gether successfully. 

Washington,  a  city  of  paradoxes, 
pressures,  and  prejudices,  is  a  bundle 
of  not  too  happy  integrations  of  the 
conflicting  forces — economic,  politi- 
cal, spiritual,  and  in  a  dozen  other 
dimensions — which  are  the  United 
States.  In  times  of  crisis,  these  usu- 
ally diverse  and  conflicting  forces 
may  all  too  briefly  be  united  in  a 
solid,  even  quiet-flowing  stream  of 
affirmation,  but  at  other  times  these 
do  not  long  hold  in  check  the  cross- 
currents and  the  back-currents 
which,  too  much  of  the  time,  make 
Washington  about  as  unified  and  co- 


ordinated as  the  first  100  yards  at  the 
foot  of  Niagara  Falls. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil, 
Washington  is  a  veritable  honey- 
comb of  microcosms.  To  survive  in 
the  midst  of  turmoil,  man  can  live 
only  by  building  a  cozy  corner  away 
from  the  greater  and  more  compli- 
cated whole.  In  a  charming  and  in- 
timate book,  Gove  Hambidge  gives  a 
picture  of  such  a  microcosm,  though 
by  no  means  a  garden-variety  sample. 
This  diary  of  one  day  blueprints  defi- 
nitely a  grade  A  cosm  inhabited  by 
almost  legendary  beings. 

In  it,  even  a  cabinet  officer  can  be 
glimpsed  in  an  unguarded  moment 
trotting  absorbedly  to  work  in  his 
socks  with  his  shoes  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  And  the  life  purposes  of 
the  people  with  whom  this  diary 
deals  for  a  day  are  not  merely  tying 
and  untying  red  tape.  They  have 
much  important  work  to  do — so 
much  work,  in  fact,  that  it  is  hard  to 
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see  how  it  can  ever  get  done  in  the 
years  after  50,  which  are  the  ones 
left  to  our  narrator. 

I  am  not  going  to  expand  this  inti- 
mate sketch  of  a  happy  and  useful 
and  integrated  life  among  the  pres- 
sures and  prejudices.  Here  no 
growling  politician  "or  elses"  the 
frightened  job  holder  into  doing 
nameless  violences  to  the  taxpayers' 
money.  This  charming  blow-by- 
blow  account  of  how  one  group  of 
idea-boys  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  comport  themselves  of  a 
Saturday  afternoon  is  no  anonymous 
fictionalization  with  a  saving  state- 
ment at  the  start  that  "all  resem- 
blance to  persons  living  or  dead  is 
purely  coincidental." 

Here  are  names  in  the  news. 
Some  of  the  oldsters  in  the  Depart- 
ment may  be  disturbed;  but  most  of 
them  have  been  disturbed  more  than 
once  these  past  10  years  and  to  them 
this  will  only  be  a  ripple.  Since  in- 
troversion is  not  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
newcomers  will  hardly  object. 

THE  DAY  oudined  in  the  diary 
is  a  Saturday,  where,  before  sunup 
of  a  summer  morning,  bird  songs 
wake  Hambidge  early  and  start  him 
off  on  several  pages  of  philosophical 
background  while  he  is  still  between 
the  sheets.  Shave,  breakfast,  to  office 
through  the  maze  of  Washington 
traffic,  then  work  on  the  Yearbook 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  important  volume  Hambidge 
has  editorially  godfathered  since 
1936.  Each  volume  has  been  made 
a  valuable  summary  of  some  aspects 
of  agricultural  science,  of  much  more 
value  than  the  rather  hodge-podgy 
miscellany  of  former  years.  Work 
stops  at  I  on  Saturday,  and  home  to 
lunch.   Then  to  horse-shoe  pitching 
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and  badminton,  to  supper,  and  an 
evening  of  talk  about  the  future  of 
a  budding  daughter;  and  so  to  bed. 

In  a  world  that  surely  will  be  in- 
creasingly preoccupied  with  govern- 
ment, this  picture  is  one  to  rejoice 
and  reassure  the  taxpayer,  who  would 
be  a  surly  fellow  indeed  to  begrudge 
a  penny  to  maintaining  so  charming 
and  fulfilled  and  useful  a  life.  The 
research  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  invaluable  in  con- 
tributing to  the  progress  of  America. 
While  it  has  not  solved  all  agricul- 
tural problems,  it  has  abundantly 
paid  its  way,  and  without  it  matters 
would  have  been  incomparably 
worse.  So  here  is  government  at  its 
best  and  in  a  form  which  needs  to 
be  sympathetically  understood  by  all 
the  people. 

The  reviewer  feels  he  is  rather 
churlish  in  interjecting  a  querulous 
note  in  so  idyllic  a  theme.  Certain 
passages  in  the  chapter  on  the  work 
of  the  Department  and  on  the  place 
of  science  in  the  modern  world  are  of 
very  definite  interest  to  readers  of 
Land  Policy  Review.  The  review- 
er, who  has  known  Mr.  Hambidge's 
other  writings,  was  surprised  and 
somewhat  distressed  with  what  he 
read  here.  He  is  the  more  so  because 
he  does  not  feel  that  these  views 
really  represent  Hambidge's  beliefs 
and  that  the  trouble  lies  in  too 
urgent  a  condensation  to  make  the 
book  an  evening's  reading. 

Christopher  Morley  once  said  that 
the  problem  of  the  writer  is  "not  to 
write  so  he  can  be  understood  but  to 
write  so  he  cannot  possibly  be  misun- 
derstood." Very  likely  some  of  these 
comments  are  simply  misunder- 
standings on  the  reviewer's  part,  but 
they  are  what  he  got  out  of  reading 
the  book  and  rereading  the  passages 
in  question.    Neither  does  he  feel 
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Duty 

It  is  the  duty  of  governments, 
and  of  individuals,  to  form  the 
truest  opinions  they  can;  to 
form  them  carefully,  and  never 
impose  them  upon  others  unless 
they  are  quite  sure  of  being 
right. 

— John  Stuart  Mill 


that  his  objections  are  quibbles,  since 
they  have  to  do  with  what  science 
is  and  what  its  place  is  in  our  society. 

THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  some- 
what interrelated  propositions  which 
disturb  the  reviewer:  Science  as  sci- 
ence has  been  busy  transforming  the 
activities  of  men;  science  is  a  product 
solely  of  the  cities;  science  has  been 
a  major  force  in  consciously  shaping 
society;  and  that  the  preoccupation 
of  science  is  the  fulfillment  of  human 
needs. 

The  reviewer  regretfully  takes 
issue  with  these  propositions  in 
whole  or  in  part.  He  does  this  with 
the  feeling  that  the  place  of  science 
in  our  1942  society  and  the  things 
that  science  can  do  to  get  us  out  of 
the  current  mess  are  tremendously 
important.  For  this  reason  state- 
ments that  can  be  misconstrued  be- 
cause of  overcondensation  or  for  any 
other  reason  are  most  unfortunate. 
The  time  is  definitely  past  for  quaint 
folklore  and  wishful  thinking.  If 


science  is  to  help  in  the  resolution  of 
our  perplexities  it  will  have  to  be  by 
clarification,  not  by  confusion. 

FARMERS  had  been  at  work  for 
generations  before  the  city  slicker 
took  the  slightest  interest  in  biologi- 
cal science.  This  is  not  to  deny  that 
the  specialization  which  has  culmi- 
nated in  cities  is  unimportant  in  the 
development  of  science.  But  Spill- 
man,  Hays,  Swingle,  Kellerman, 
Reed,  and  a  multitude  of  other  work- 
ers who  added  new  plants  to  Ameri- 
can farms  and  new  ideas  to  American 
agriculture  were  country  boys. 

Some  of  them  made  their  contri- 
bution to  science  in  the  leisure  of  the 
specialized  pattern  of  an  experiment 
station.  But  the  accounts  of  the 
graduates  of  the  first  few  classes  at 
the  Kansas  State  College  at  Manhat- 
tan make  it  very  clear  that  there  was 
no  steam-heated,  hot-and-cold-water 
emporium  of  learning. 

Yet  from  these  early  classes  came 
a  galaxy  of  names  that  have  carried 
the  torch  of  agricultural  research  very 
far.  The  interest  and  drive  which 
made  the  work  of  these  men  possible 
came  from  a  rural  environment. 
The  American  farm  environment 
may  have  been  meager  and  poor  and 
there  may  have  been  too  much  work 
to  do.  But  the  reviewer  questions 
whether  it  was  as  poor  and  meager 
as  implied. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important 
project  of  all  was  under  way  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  where  Wil- 
lit  M.  Hays  and  a  group  of  inspired 
workers  were  intensively  and  exten- 
sively engaged  in  hunting  for  those 
"plant  Shakespeares"  which  Hays 
conceived  of  as  being  the  basis  of 
variety  improvement.  And  Hays 
was  not  far  wrong,  for  one  need 
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mention  only  one  "plant  Shake- 
speare" which  a  few  years  later 
founded  the  Marquis  variety  of 
wheat.  On  this  variety  the  entire 
Canadian  wheat  industry  is  based. 

Spillman  also  at  a  State  experi- 
ment station  had  in  press  a  paper 
which  independently  worked  out 
Mendelian  concepts  of  heredity  be- 
fore the  rediscovery  of  Mendel's  law 
was  announced  from  Europe.  We 
know  that  the  breeding  of  many  defi- 
nite and  distinct  varieties  of  plants 
had  been  accomplished  long  before 
Mendel.  So  all  that  can  be  claimed  is 
that  a  sharp  new  tool  had  been  given 
to  an  ancient  art.  The  art  was  al- 
ready there,  and  it  was  an  effective 
art,  as  long  as  it  followed  the  scien- 
tific technique  of  taking  thought  of 
the  nature  of  things. 

To  the  reviewer,  the  claim  that  sci- 
ence is  purely  a  city  business  with  no 
roots  in  the  country  because  there 
was  no  leisure  in  the  country  is  mis- 
leading. 

The  beginnings  of  biological  sci- 
ence were  unquestionably  made  on 
farms.  There  is  the  Old  Testament 
story  of  that  surpassing  country 
slicker,  Jacob,  who  applied  genetics 
so  successfully  to  get  possession  of 
Laban's  flocks.  The  story  of  this  is 
often  misinterpreted  to  prove  that 
Jacob  used  the  discredited  technique 
of  "m_aternal  impressions"  to  bring 
to  birth  the  "spotted  and  ring-shaped 
sheep"  which  were  to  be  his.  A 
reading  of  the  text  proves  that  Jacob 
put  a  good  2  days'  drive  between  the 
flock  in  which  he  used  ring-shaped 
rams  and  those  in  which  he  didn't. 
In  other  words,  he  was  breeding  for 
a  genetic  character  and  using  effec- 
tive means  to  develop  and  spread 
that  genetic  character  as  widely  as 
possible. 


One  of  the  surpassing  examples  of 
animal  breeding  in  the  world  is  the 
Arab  horse.  Here  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  breeding  has  been  developed 
and  has  been  surpassingly  successful. 
This  again  was  not  something  that 
was  thought  up  by  city  people. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  goes  for 
plant  breeding,  which  is  so  old  that 
the  sharpest  tool  of  the  geneticist,  the 
progeny  test,  is  set  forth  unmistak- 
ably in  the  New  Testament:  "By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

In  American  agriculture  plant 
breeding  went  back  to  colonial  time 
and  it  was  not  practiced  by  people 
who  came  out  from  the  city.  The 
formation  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  was  begun  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War,  because  American  farm- 
ers demanded  that  the  problems  of 
American  agriculture  be  dealt  with 
scientifically.  The  reviewer  believes 
that  an  excellent  case  can  be  made  for 
a  high  culture  standard  among  the 
American  farm.ers  and  in  many  re- 
gions up  to  modern  times. 

SCIENTIFIC  plant  breeding  in 
American  agricultural  stations  was 
initiated  after  the  rediscovery  of  Men- 
del's law  in  1900.  By  1890  many 
State  experiment  stations  had  quite 
extensive  plant-breeding  pro]  ects 
under  way  and  very  important  prog- 
ress was  being  made.  Notable 
among  these  was  the  group  at  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  where 
Mendelian  segregation  in  maize  was 
recognized  and  reported  in  a  scien- 
tific publication  a  number  of  years 
before  Mendel's  law  was  redis- 
covered. 

At  Michigan,  Professor  Beal  and 
others  were  trying  very  successfully 
to  improve  maize  varieties. 
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I  believe  that  the  farmer  is 
entitled  to  parity  in  his  poc\et 
as  tvell  as  parity  on  paper. 

— R.  M.  Evans 


THE  CONCEPT  of  interactions 
between  city  and  country  being  a 
matter  of  conscious  planning  seems 
unfortunate.  Culture  patterns  up  to 
the  present  time  have  out-Topsied 
Topsy  in  *'just  growing"  without 
anybody  really  giving  any  thought 
whatever  as  to  how  they  should  grow. 
It  is  very  misleading  even  in  quite 
casual  popularization  to  imply  much 
more  planning  than  actually  ever  was 
applied.  Nobody  ever  consciously 
said,  "We  have  got  to  mechanize 
American  farms  so  we  can  have  more 
people  in  our  cities."  All  that  "just 
growed"  quite  casually,  and  quite 
disastrously,  as  it  is  turning  out. 

One  of  the  troubles  with  our  world 
today  is  that  entirely  too  many  of 
our  most  important  words  are  used 
with  many  different  meanings. 
"Science"  is  one  of  these  words. 
The  meanings  in  which  "science"  is 
used  are  almost  as  diverse  as  are  the 
meanings  in  which  the  word  "love" 
is  used.  The  results  are  almost  as 
unfortunate.  Ever  since  he  began 
to  think  at  all,  man  has  been  ob- 
sessed with  the  desire  to  control  his 
environment.  Throughout  many 
long  ages  he  tried  to  do  this,  but  by 
means  of  magic.  Quite  recently  in 
\  his  geological  history,  he  has  dis- 
carded the  techniques  of  magic  and 


has  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
universe  and  the  w^orld  and  the  life 
about  him  not  by  incantations  but 
by  learning  about  the  nature  of 
things. 

THIS  PROCESS  of  learning 
about  the  nature  of  things  is  called 
science.  The  tools  of  science  are 
simple:  observation,  experiment,  hy- 
potheses to  explain  the  results  of  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  verifica- 
tion. Science  strictly  is  this  business 
of  finding  out  about  things. 

And  a  last  word  of  dissent  regard- 
ing the  ''wants'  angle.  The  purpose 
of  applied  science  or  technology  is 
unquestionably  to  find  out  about  hu- 
man wants  and  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  satisfy  them — even  to  in- 
spire wants  no  human  being  ever 
had  before  and  sell  him  a  gadget  to 
satisfy  this  suddenly  insatiable  need. 
Science  itself  has  basically  no  interest 
in  human  wants. 

The  urge  to  find  out  about  the  na- 
ture of  things  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  business  of  supplying  human 
wants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  soon 
as  the  wants  angle  becomes  para- 
mount the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
science  begins  to  diminish.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  clear  enough.  Nature 
is  at  best  a  contrary-minded  jade, 
who  delights  to  give  the  investigator 
Delphic  answers  to  his  questions. 

To  distill  the  truth  from  these 
equivocations  is  a  diflScult  matter, 
under  the  best  circumstances  of  ab- 
stractness  and  objectivity.  When 
this  is  further  complicated  by  urgent 
demands  to  satisfy  human  wants  or 
needs,  a  serious  constellation  of  new 
factors  is  added  to  an  already  com- 
plicated equation.  To  furnish  useful 
tools  for  the  technologist,  it  is  there- 
fore essential  that  the  scientist  re- 
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main  somewhat  aloof  from  the  fac- 
tory and  the  hospital  and  the  market 
place  and  the  field  where  his  discov- 
eries are  put  to  use  for  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  mankind. 

This  is  the  reason  why  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  our  present  state  being 
an  *  age  of  science"  is  the  most  arrant 
nonsense.  This  is  an  age  wherein 
the  fruits  of  science  have  been  ap- 
plied stupidly  and  self  seekingly  by 
people  skilled  enough  in  their  own 
way,  but  without  any  understanding 
of  science  or  any  urgent  desire  to 
approach  the  problems  of  human 
welfare  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view. 

WHAT  WE  are  suffering  from  is 
an  age  of  nonscience  hindering  the 
arts  which  science  has  enriched.  Ob- 
viously, the  way  out  is  not  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  quaint  and  danger- 
ous perversion.  Neither  is  it  to  ask 
scientists  to  become  some  kind  of 
superpriests  (a  role  which  some  sci- 


entists are  unfortunately  not  loth  to 
play). 

In  an  age  of  science  we  would 
seek  to  learn  the  facts  about  human 
life  and  about  society,  and  we  would 
accept  the  mandate  of  the  facts,  dis- 
covered as  objectively  as  possible,  in 
ordering  our  lives  and  in  ordering 
the  lives  (we  hope)  of  those  we  must 
perforce  live  with.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  document  the  fact  that  the 
world  we  live  in,  while  it  is  plagued 
almost  to  death  with  gadgets  which 
have  sprung  from  science,  is  wholly 
nonscientific  in  its  outlook  and  pro- 
cedures. The  reviewer  feels  very 
strongly  that  this  is  a  true  and  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion, and  it  is  not  a  view  with  which 
Hambidge  would  altogether  agree. 
Yet  the  question  of  which  view  is 
nearest  to  being  the  truth  is  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  question 
which  confronts  our  civilization  in 
this  day  of  trial  by  battle,  in  a  war 
of  tanks,  planes,  and  ideas. 


Mustangs  and  Cow  Horses.  Edited  by  /.  Fran\  Dobie,  Mody  C.  Boat- 
right,  and  Harry  H.  Ransom.  Texas  Folk-Lore  Society.  Austin, 
Tex.,  1940.    429  pages. 

by  CATHERINE  C.  CARMODY 


BACK  in  those  fine  wild  free  days 
when  the  West  was  still  being  won, 
and  every  man  counted  for  some- 
thing, the  character  of  the  horse 
had  its  own  special  importance,  too. 
Various  as  are  the  descriptions  in 
Mustangs  and  Cotv  Horses  of  the 
mustanging  era  at  its  height,  an 
appreciation  of  this  fact  marks 
them  all. 

As  the  introduction  makes  plain, 
this  unique  collection  of  Americana 
published  by  the  Texas  Folk-Lore 


Society  aims  chiefly  at  placing  em- 
phasis on  horses  rather  than  on  the 
literary  achievements  of  those  who 
write  about  horses.  While  therefore 
some  of  the  pieces  are  in  the  realm 
of  good  writing,  most  of  them  are 
homely  first-hand  accounts — culled 
from  old  newspapers,  pulp-paper 
magazines,  and  similar  sources — full 
of  the  language  and  flavor  of  life  on 
the  western  plains  and  clearly  indica- 
tive of  the  importance  of  horses  in 
the  contemporary  culture. 
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What  was  the  origin  of  the  horse 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Ac- 
cording to  this  volume,  it  has  been 
definitely  established  that  he  was  un- 
known in  these  parts  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spanish  conquistadores. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  pos- 
session of  horses  gave  the  Spaniards 
a  great  advantage  over  the  native 
Indians,  who  had  never  seen  these 
animals  before. 

Most  horses,  like  men,  have  a 
strong  instinct  for  freedom,  and  lose 
no  opportunity  to  shake  off  restraints. 
Many  of  the  horses  first  brought  to 
the  Americas,  descendants  of  the 
finest  Arabian  blooded  stock,  seized 
the  first  available  opportunity  to  run 
away  from  their  owners. 

FOR  GENERATIONS  thereaf- 
ter,  growing  numbers  of  their  prog- 
eny raced  over  the  plains,  spreading 
gradually  northward,  claiming  the 
whole  West  for  their  kingdom  with 
little  interference  from  man,  except 
for  a  few  Indians  and  scattered 
ranchers.  Truly  this  was  a  land  fit 
for  Houhnhymns. 

The  development  of  the  western 
United  States,  however,  widened  the 
demand  for  horses  and  brought  the 
market  for  them  closer  to  the  source 
of  large  supplies  free  for  the  taking. 
That  was  the  signal  for  the  end  of 
the  splendid  life  of  the  wild  horse, 
or  "mustang,"  as  he  had  come  to  be 
called,  and  the  rise  to  eminence  of  the 
professional  mestenero  or  "mus- 
tanger,"  one  who  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  capture  and  sell  these  animals. 

Several  methods  were  employed  in 
the  chase,  most  of  them  basically  de- 
pendent for  the  first  move  on  estab- 
lishment of  friendly  relations 
between  horse  and  man.  The  meste- 
nero usually  went  out  with  the 
intention  of  taking  "a  whole  drove. 


and  nothing  less."  In  the  attempt, 
he  sometimes  had  to  spend  many 
days  with  a  band  of  mustangs,  per- 
suading them  little  by  litde  to  trust 
and  accept  his  presence,  and  even  to 
follow  him.  After  that,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  maneuvering  them,  with  the 
aid  of  hidden  confederates,  into  a 
camouflaged  pen. 

Once  caught  and  roped,  the  horses 
were  driven  to  market,  where  $2.50  a 
head,  and  sometimes  less  even  than 
that,  was  considered  a  fair  price. 
"While  money  was  hard  to  get,  time 
was  not  much  of  an  item." 

MUSTANGING  on  a  large  scale 
developed  during  the  middle  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  reached 
full  tide  during  the  1870's  and  i88o's, 
when  the  appearance  of  fences  ended 
the  great  days  on  the  open  range. 

The  mustanger  concentrated  his 
life  so  completely  around  horses  that 
his  feeling  for  them  came  to  resemble 
that  hesitant  yet  fascinated  interest 
human  beings  have  for  other  human 
beings  who  differ  from  them  in  lan- 
guage and  customs.  He  studied 
their  ways,  drew  some  general  con- 
clusions about  them,  and  tried  to  use 
these  conclusions  as  a  measuring 
stick  by  which  to  judge  the  indi- 
vidual horse.  He  lived  with  and  by 
horses,  sang  songs  and  told  stories 
about  them,  invested  his  life  and  his 
future  in  them. 

Out  of  all  this  arose  a  kind  of  folk- 
lore which  recorded  and  celebrated 
the  position  of  the  horse  and  his  re- 
lation to  man.  Many  are  the  legends 
recounted  by  old-timers  who  were 
veterans  of  the  mustanging  era — sto- 
ries about  huge  orange  or  blue-col- 
ored stallions  with  snow^  manes  and 
tails  that  swept  the  ground,  strong, 
noble  creatures  who  always  eluded 
capture,    or    who,    if  captured. 
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drowned  themselves  or  otherwise 
committed  suicide  rather  than  lose 
their  freedom.  Other  stories  told  of 
the  bravery,  sagacity,  and  affection- 
ate nature  of  horses. 

Perhaps,  though,  nothing  illus- 
trates better  the  dominant  place  of 
the  horse  in  that  society  than  this 


sign  posted  in  Red  River  County, 
Tex.,  in  1840: 

GEORGE  ANTONIO  DWIGHT 
Keeps  Mustangs  and  People 

Leagues  Off  Rt.  Hand  Path,  3 
times 


Soybeans — Gold  From  the  Soil.   Edward  Jerome  Dies,    The  Macmillan 
Company.   New  York.    122  pages. 


by  CAROLINE  B.  SHERMAN 


AGRICULTURAL  researchers 
and  experimenters  have  a  vigorous 
press  agent  in  this  brisk  writer.  Fed- 
eral workers  may  hold  the  center  of 
the  stage  he  here  creates,  peoples, 
and  manages,  but  State  workers, 
forward-looking  growers,  and  risk- 
assuming  processors  play  their  essen- 
tial parts. 

To  be  sure,  soybeans  have  had  an 
ancient,  oriental,  and  eventful  his- 
tory, here  duly  suggested.  And  for 
a  decade  or  so  their  fame  has  been 
spreading  over  many  lands,  but  its 
expansion,  as  it  interests  us,  has  been 
accelerated  and  guided  by  patient 
men  of  our  own  country. 

Suddenly  the  globe-encircling  hos- 
tilities have  catapulted  the  impor- 


tance of  the  crop  straight  into  the 
consciousness  of  people  generally. 
Laymen  in  this  country  now  know 
that  we  have  asked  our  farmers  to 
produce  one-half  again  as  large  a 
crop  of  soybeans  this  year  as  they 
have  ever  grown  before. 

At  once  many  want  to  know.  How 
come?  Can  we  do  it?  How  will 
they  be  used?  As  soybeans  or  as 
substitutes?  For  civilians  or  for 
war?  Answers  to  these  and  many 
other  questions  will  be  found  here, 
set  forth  in  crisp  fashion  with  accent 
on  the  human  side  of  a  development 
that  has  been  full  of  surprises  not  un- 
marked by  success.  And  scientists 
assure  the  reviewer  that  the  facts  are 
right. 


Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns, 

To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs — 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 

Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 

An  echo  in  another's  mind, 
While  the  touch  of  Nature  s  art 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart, 

— Shelley. 
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SIR: 

As  a  contribution  to  the  thought 
on  the  vital  subject  of  post-war  pro- 
grams, I  send  you  excerpts  from  an 
editorial  by  J.  F.  Kaylor  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Forestry,  Volume  39,  No.  7. 
— Henry  Clepper, 
Managing  Editor, 
Journal  of  Forestry, 
Washington,  D  C. 

[Enclosure] 

UNFINISHED  WORK 

Pertinent  facts  regarding  tax-delin- 
quent lands  are  brought  out  in  the 
recently  issued  publication  State  Leg- 
islation for  Better  Land  Use,  These 
lands  have  been  very  aptly  termed 
"the  new  public  domain."  Manage- 
ment of  these  areas  as  forests  has  been 
expressed  as  "attaching  a  destiny  to 
the  land."  But,  what  are  we  forest- 
ers and  forestry  organizations  doing 
with  this  obligation?  Only  a  few 
States  have  shown  positive  action  in 
developing  an  acceptable  policy  for 
reverted  lands. 

Several  States  have  passed  en- 
abling legislation  to  facilitate  action 
by  "striking  off"  what  has  been  a 
problem  class  of  land  to  a  manage- 
ment agency.  Such  enabling  legisla- 
tion generally  eliminates  compro- 
mises by  reducing  the  redemption 
period.  There  is  need  for  legislation 
to  simplify  deeding  tax-reverted 
lands  to  the  State,  rather  than  to  the 
county  or  town  as  is  now  the  practice 
in  29  States.    Because  of  the  insta- 


bility of  town  and  county  adminis- 
trations, they  are  not  considered  as 
practical  units  as  State  organizations 
in  a  Federal  cooperative  program. 
The  policy  on  the  part  of  these  local 
units  is  usually  one  of  trying  to  retain 
such  land  in  the  tax  base  or  to  hold 
it  ready  for  anticipated  returns. 

There  has  been  a  belief,  of  long 
duration,  that  delinquency  was  a 
temporary  or  extraordinary  occur- 
rence, and  that  some  panacea  would 
be  developed  to  absorb  the  land  and 
once  again  bring  in  tax  revenues. 
County  officials,  and  especially  local 
groups  benefiting  by  the  unstable  po- 
sition of  such  lands,  have  been  slow 
to  accept  state  supervision  as  the  way 
out.  Some  of  these  individuals  are 
now  convinced  that  the  problem 
areas  can  be  administered  best  under 
State  jurisdiction.  .  .  . 

Some  14  States  with  a  large  area 
of  tax-delinquent  forest  or  submar- 
ginal  farm  land  have  passed  enabling 
legislation  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Fulmer  Act.  But  because  no 
appropriations  have  been  made  to 
make  the  act  operative,  other  means 
might  well  be  used  to  acquire  addi- 
tional acreage  for  State  administra- 
tion. 

Much  conservation  work  has  been 
performed  by  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  in  the  past  8  years  on 
former  tax-delinquent  lands  now  ad- 
ministered as  State  forests  or  Na- 
tional forests  acquired  by  exchange. 
Therefore,  it  appears  logical  that  we 
need  a  state  land-purchase  program 
to  supplement  blocking  in  what  is  at 
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hand;  namely,  an  estimated  50,000,- 
000  tax-delinquent  acres  not  under 
management. 

Now  is  the  logical  time  to  block 
up  these  lands  so  they  will  be  avail- 
able for  exchange  or  development 
during  the  next  decade.  Generally, 
these  lands  are  in  scattered  tracts, 
and  as  a  problem  have  been  handed 
down  from  one  county  administra- 
tion to  another.  If  county  oflScials 
could  be  shown  how  similar  lands 
have  been  developed  in  the  past,  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing adequate  legal  action  to  bring 
them  into  State  custody. 

There  is  no  question  that  public 
administration  of  these  lands  is  ur- 
gently needed  as  a  basis  for  effectuat- 
ing more  intensive  fire  protection, 
reforestation,  flood  control,  wildlife 
management,  and  recreation  in  the 
areas  where  they  are  now  major 
problems.  .  .  . 

Small  blocks  of  tax-delinquent 
forest  land  might  well  be  acquired 
and  administered  as  community 
forests.  Larger  blocks  call  for  the 
development  of  small  communities 
or  villages  whose  residents  may  be 
given  part-time  work  in  the  woods. 
Some  States  have  found  this  method 
very  desirable,  especially  where  the 
men  are  given  employment  part  of 
the  year  as  lookouts,  fire  guards,  or 
woods  workers  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  on  fish  and  game 
activities  or  recreation  work.  As  a 
profession  we  have  hardly  scratched 
the  surface  in  providing  part-time 
employment  on  forestry  projects. 
Several  States  have  made  remarkable 
progress  along  this  line  in  the  past  5 
to  8  years,  but  in  most  cases  only 
after  assistance  had  been  given  by 
the  Federal  agencies  in  such  im- 
provements  in   forestry,  fish  and 


game,  and  recreation  as  was  neces- 
sary to  make  it  possible  to  operate 
as  a  conservation  unit.  Thus  the 
State  rather  than  the  county  is  recog- 
nized as  the  more  logical  adminis- 
trative agency,  since  it  is  usually  in  a 
better  position  to  create  conditions 
more  nearly  economically  sound  and 
socially  secure. 

Enough  areas  have  been  brought 
under  management  or  improved  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the 
program,  but  many  more  need  to  be 
given  similar  attention.  Now  is  the 
time  for  action,  too  long  delayed,  to 
bring  about  adequate  work  units  for 
the  manpower  which  will  be  seeking 
employment  in  the  readjustment 
which  must  follow  the  expanded  in- 
dustrial and  defense  program.  This 
manpower  will  require  supervision 
and  direction  by  technicians. 

With  the  possible  exception  of 
New  England,  every  section  of  the 
country  has  its  share  of  these  50,000,- 
000  acres  of  cut-over  forest  lands  now 
tax  delinquent.  This  is  high  priority 
work  for  State  and  county  land-use 
planning  committees,  something 
very  definite  in  which  they  can  make 
a  showing. 


SIR: 

May  I  direct  your  attention  to  an 
error  on  page  15  of  the  March  num- 
ber ?  The  statement  is  made  that  the 
wineries  paid  7  cents  a  pound  for 
wine  grapes  in  1939.  I  believe  the 
figure  is  closer  to  0.7  cents  a  pound. 
One  hundred  forty  dollars  a  ton  for 
wine  grapes  would  be  rather  profit- 
able in  this  county. 

— O.  V.  Patton, 

County  Agent,  U.  5.  D.  A., 
Stoc\ton,  California, 
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\M  For  Your  Attention 


Agricultural  Statistics,  1941. 
Washington,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    731  pp. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Year- 
book Statistical  Committee:  Joseph  A. 
Becker,  chairman;  Paul  Froehlich,  secre- 
tary; Donald  Jackson,  S.  W.  Mendum,  Fred 
J.  Rossiter,  C.  V.  Whalin,  and  Rodney 
Whitaker,  "this  volume  presents  informa- 
tion formerly  published  (until  1935)  in 
the  statistical  section  of  the  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture.  It  brings  together  what  seem 
from  experience  to  be  the  most  important 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world  so  far  as  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  is  concerned    *    *  *.** 

Statistics  include  acreage,  yield,  and  pro- 
duction of  crops;  numbers  and  production 
of  livestock,  farm  utilization,  prices  paid 
to  farmers,  farm  sales,  and  farm  value  of 
crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  products. 

The  volume  is  divided,  as  in  former 
years,  into  several  large  sections  as  follows: 
Statistics  of  Grains;  Statistics  of  Cotton, 
Sugar,  and  Tobacco;  Statistics  of  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Melons,  and  Tree  Nuts;  Statis- 
tics of  Miscellaneous  Crops;  Statistics  of 
Beef  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses,  and 
Mules;  Dairy  and  Poultry  Statistics;  Sta- 
tistics of  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural 
Products;  Farm  Business  and  Related  Sta- 
tistics; Miscellaneous  Agricultural  Statis- 
tics— ^Forestry,  Weather,  Roads,  etc. 


National  Defense  Migration. 
Second  interim  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  Investigating  National 
Defense  Migration,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
first  session  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  113, 
^A  resolution  to  inquire  further  into 
the  interstate  migration  of  citizens, 
emphasizing  the  present  and  poten- 


tial consequences  of  the  migration 
caused  by  the  National  defense  pro- 
gram. Recommendations  on  full 
utilization  of  America's  industrial 
capacity  and  labor  supply  in  the  v^ar 
effort.  77th  Cong.,  ist  sess.  House 
Rpt.  1553.  149  pages.  Washing- 
ton.   1 94 1. 

The  first  17  pages  of  this  interim  report 
is  devoted  to  review  of  the  National  De- 
fense Program  and  its  effects  upon  employ- 
ment— out  of  which  have  come  defense 
migrations.  The  Committee  believes  that 
improvement  in  coordination  of  the  arma- 
ments program  is  necessary,  both  to  speed 
production  and  to  prevent  widespread  un- 
employment and  migration.  To  this  end 
certain  recommendations  are  presented 
dealing  with: 

I.  Production  Planning  and  Procurement; 
II.  Utilization  of  America's  Industrial  Ca- 
pacity; III.  Participation  of  small-  and 
medium-sized  companies  in  the  defense 
effort;  IV.  Review  of  existing  contracts; 
V.  Transfer  of  labor  to  defense  work;  VI. 
Alleviation  of  unemployment  and  training 
of  the  unemployed  for  defense  production. 

The  Committee  would  have  a  single 
civilian  board  of  the  Federal  Government 
charged  with  full  responsibility  for  procure- 
ment and  for  planning  war  production  and 
the  production  of  essential  civilian  needs, 
with  a  special  technical  division  skilled  in 
engineering  and  in  production,  and  regional 
offices  established. 

The  utilization  of  industrial  capacity 
would  involve  (i)  a  systematic  plan  of 
putting  to  work  all  idle  capacity  and  con- 
verting consumer-goods  industries  to  war 
production;  (2)  the  utilization  of  existing 
convertible  facilities  before  new  plants  or 
tools  for  production  of  war  materials  are 
planned;  (3)  a  more  forceful  and  compre- 
hensive policy  of  plant  expansion  with 
respect  to  critical  raw  materials;  and  (4) 
immediate  action  by  the  centralized  board 
with  respect  to  conversion  and  plant 
expansion. 
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A  government  cannot  have  too  much  of  the  \ind  of  activity 
which  does  not  impede,  hut  aids  and  stimulates,  individual 
exertion  and  development. 

— John  Stuart  Mill. 
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Henceforth,  for  the  duration,  L.\nd  Policy  Review  will  be  published 
quarterly.  The  next  number  will  appear  in  September,  and  there 
will  be  a  new  editor. 
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PRODUCTION  GOALS 

and  Good  hand  Use 

By  A.  M.  MEYERS,  JR.  Four  ways  are  suggested  here  to  ob- 
tain needed  jarm  production  and  insure  better  land  use  at  the 
same  time. 


THE  SECRETARY  of 
Agriculture  has  called  for 
increases  in  the  production 
of     specific  agricultural 


products,  especially  dairy  products, 
oil-bearing  crops  like  peanuts  and 
soybeans,  dry  beans  and  peas,  and 
certain  commercial  truck  crops. 
The  goals  for  1942  are  high,  and 
these,  plus  anticipated  acreages  of 
nongoal  crops,  total  approximately 
13,000,000  more  crop  acres  than  in 
1 94 1.  Wheat  is  the  only  product 
for  which  the  1942  goal  is  lower 
than  1 94 1  acreage. 

Presumably,  goals  at  least  as  great 
as  those  for  1942  will  be  needed  in 
subsequent  years  until  the  war  has 
been  won  and  as  long  as  the  United 
States  aids  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
devastated  countries.  Even  then 
the  domestic  demand  for  agricul- 
^  tural  products — stimulated  by  a 
larger  population  and  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  improved 
dietary   and   other   welfare  stand- 


ards— will  probably  be  greater  than 
ever. 

During  the  past  several  pre-war 
years,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  devoted  a  large  share  of 
its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  cer- 
tain long-range  adjustments  in  agri- 
culture, one  of  the  most  important 
of  which  has  been  improved  use 
of  our  land  resources. 

These  desirable  long-range  ad- 
justments must  not  be  ignored  or 
forgotten,  even  though  urgently 
needed  wartime  expansion  does  de- 
mand primary  attention.  The  con- 
sequences of  such  neglect  would  be 
failure  to  progress  toward  long- 
time goals  of  better  land  use  and 
increased  production  efficiency,  and, 
even  more  serious,  constant  reduc- 
tion of  potential  productivity 
through  permanent  resource  dam- 
age. Furthermore,  a  repetition  of 
the  agricultural  troubles  that  fol- 
lowed the  first  World  War  would 
be  encouraged.     These  considera- 
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tions  are  of  particular  significance 
in  the  light  of  possibilities  for  a  long 
war. 

There  are  only  two  situations  in 
which  long-time  and  short-time  ob- 
jectives would  become  truly  ir- 
reconcilable and  in  which  long-time 
goals  could  justly  be  ignored: 

(1)  In  the  event  such  a  large 
volume  of  production  becomes  essen- 
tial to  win  the  war  and  save  the 
peace  that  the  land  resource  base 
must  be  depleted  for  the  sake  of 
increased  present  production  (as- 
suming that  such  depletion  would 
actually  result  in  greater  production 
during  and  immediately  after  the 
war). 

(2)  In  the  event  production  must 
be  expanded  so  hurriedly  that  ap- 
propriate attention  cannot  be  given 
to  any  but  the  most  expieditious 
means  of  expanding  production.  It 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  we  are 
currently  faced  with  either  of  these 
situations.  The  direction  of  our  ef- 
forts now  may  determine  whether 
we  shall  ultimately  be  faced  with 
them.  At  any  rate,  the  possibilities 
of  pursuing  long-time  and  short- 
time  goals  simultaneously  should  be 
exhausted  before  the  longer  view  is 
sacrificed  for  the  shorter.  If  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  deplete  the  re- 
source base  to  win  the  war,  then 
that  must  be  done  without  hesita- 
tion or  regret.  But  knowledge 
gained  in  production-planning  ef- 
forts may  be  used  to  guide  produc- 
tion within  the  limits  of  resource 
depletion  rather  than  permitting 
unwarranted  resource  deterioration. 

Investigate 

In  the  light  of  these  considera- 
tions, therefore,  it  is  essential  to  in- 
vestigate and  appraise  the  possibili- 


ties of  getting  the  increased  produc-  { 
tion  without  using  our  land  re- 
sources less  well  than  at  present,  and 
if  possible,  of  increasing  production 
and  good  land  use,  too. 

According  to  estimates  made  in 
pages  94-96  of  the  1938  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  about  161,000,000 
acres  then  in  cultivation  were  suit- 
able for  cultivation,  assuming  cur- 
rent soil  conservation  practices. 
That  amounts  to  about  40  percent 
of  the  approximately  399,000,000 
planted,  idle,  and  fallow  acres  in 
the  United  States  in  1939.  An  ad- 
ditional 45  percent  of  the  cultivated 
acreage,  however,  could  be  kept  in 
cultivation  without  damaging  the 
resource  base  if  the  best  soil  con- 
servation measures  are  substituted 
for  current  practices,  making  a  total 
of  339,000,000  acres  suitable  for 
cultivation,  assuming  the  best  con- 
servation practices. 

But  although  the  widespread 
need  for  soil-conserving  practices  is 
thus  manifest,  it  was  also  estimated 
in  the  1938  Yearbook  that  almost 
60,000,000  acres — 15  percent  of  the 
1939  planted,  idle,  and  fallow 
acres — needed  to  be  retired  from 
cultivation  and  placed  in  pasture  or 
timber  uses.  (In  1936,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  in  cultivation 
which  was  not  suited  to  cultivation 
was  on  farms  that  should  be  retired 
from  crop  farming;  the  remainder 
of  the  cultivated  land  not  suited  to 
cultivation  was  land  that  should  be 
shifted  from  crops  to  pasture  and 
farm  woodland.) 

If  these  60,000,000  acres  were  re- 
tired, crop  production  from  them 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  bring- 
ing noncultivated  land  into  cultiva- 
tion, or  by  increasing  yields  on  the  IB 
cultivated  acres,  or  both.  Inasmuch 
as  the  60,000,000  acres  that  should 
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be  retired  are  of  less  than  average 
productivity,  fewer  acres  of  greater 
productivity  would  be  needed  to  re- 
place them.  The  Land  Planning 
Committee  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  estimated  in 
1935  that  the  20,000,000  crop  acres 
then  recommended  for  retirement 
were  "only  two-thirds  as  productive 
as  the  average  cropland  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole." 

If  a  more  conservative  estimate 
of  80  percent  of  average  productiv- 
ity be  applied  to  the  60,000,000 
acres,  the  production  equivalent  of 
48,000,000  average  crop  acres  would 
be  necessary  to  replace  the  produc- 
tion of  the  retired  acreage.  These 
acres  would  have  to  be  retired  over 
a  period  of  several  years,  but  prog- 
ress can  be  made  now,  with  the 
land  being  developed  to  give  needed 
pasture  acreage  where  that  is  feas- 
ible. 

61,000,000  Acres 

Besides,  the  anticipated  increases 
in  nongoal  crops  plus  1942  acreage 
goals  for  goal  crops  total  about  13,- 
000,000  more  acres  than  were  in 
cultivation  in  1941.  Assuming  that 
approximately  the  same  acreage  was 
cultivated  in  194 1  as  in  1939,  pro- 
duction equivalent  to  somewhat  less 
than  61,000,000  crop  acres  (48,000,- 
000  plus  13,000,000  acres)  must  be 
obtained  by  cultivating  land  for- 
merly not  in  cultivation,  or  by  in- 
creasing yields  on  the  cultivated 
acres  or  by  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

The  Yearbook  estimates  also  in- 
dicated that  about  22,000,000  acres 
then  in  plowable  pasture  were 
suited  to  cultivation  if  current  soil 
conservation  practices  were  followed, 
while  almost  53,000,000  plowable 


pasture  acres  could  be  safely  culti- 
vated if  the  best  soil  conservation 
practices  were  followed. 

Under  the  latter  conditions,  pro- 
duction equivalent  to  the  harvest 
from  about  8,000,000  acres,  or  2  per- 
cent of  the  1939  planted,  idle,  and 
fallow  acreage,  would  still  be  want- 
ing, assuming  no  increase  in  yields 
and  no  reduction  in  the  proportion 
of  cropland  idle  or  fallow. 

It  is  essential  to  note  also  that  be- 
cause pasture  acreage  will  be  sorely 
needed  in  cattle  and  dairy  produc- 
tion any  decreases  in  present  pas- 
ture acreage  through  cultivation  of 
pasture  suited  to  crops  will  likely 
need  to  be  made  up  by  pasture  im- 
provement and  conversion  to  pas- 
ture of  land  now  in  crops  but  not 
suited  to  cultivation.  Actually,  the 
conversion  of  plowable  pasture  to 
cropland  might  seriously  disturb  the 
production  program  in  dairy  areas. 
The  possibilities  of  obtaining  sub- 
stantial pasture  improvements  on 
land  not  suited  to  cultivation  and 
of  making  the  numerous  shifts  in 
crops  that  would  be  essential  to  ef- 
fective pasture  conversion  would 
have  to  be  considered  carefully. 

Shifts  in  Crop  Uses 

Numerous  shifts  in  crop  uses  on 
land  adapted  to  cultivation  also  will 
be  necessary,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  relate  them  to  the  Yearbook  data. 
These  generally  are  intrafarm  shifts, 
but  they  are  of  great  importance. 
Some  will  need  to  be  extensive 
enough  to  cause  significant  changes 
in  the  agricultural  patterns  of  some 
areas. 

Assuming  the  cultivation  of  plow- 
able  pasture  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  necessary  shifts  in  crop  uses 
on  land  adapted  to  cultivation,  can 
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the  additional  2-percent  production 
needed  conceivably  be  made  up  by 
greater  production  from  the  acreage 
suited  to  cultivation,  or  will  it  be 
necessary  to  clear,  drain,  or  irrigate 
"new  lands"  or  to  cultivate  land 
unadapted  to  the  purpose? 

If  goals  are  raised  in  subsequent 
years,  how  much  of  the  goal  can  be 
reached  by  yield  increases?  A  2- 
percent  increase  in  yields  is  almost 
insignificant.  If  corn  yields  w^ere 
boosted  2  percent  from  an  average 
27.5  bushels  an  acre — the  5-year  na- 
tional average  for  1935,  1937,  1938, 
1939,  and  1940 — the  increase  would 
amount  to  somewhat  more  than  one- 
half  bushel  an  acre.  The  same  per- 
centage increase  in  wheat  yields 
would  amount  to  approximately  one- 
fourth  bushel  per  acre.  (Although 
increases  in  wheat  production  are 
not  needed  in  1942,  increases  per 
acre  would  mean  fewer  acres  needed 
for  wheat,  thus  releasing  land,  labor, 
and  equipment  for  production  of 
other  crops.) 

Even  increases  as  high  as  5-10 
percent  do  not  seem  to  be  unfeasible. 
Such  increases  on  a  national  basis 
would  call  for  careful  husbandry, 
but  they  are  well  within  the  realm 
of  possibility.  The  national  average 
cotton  yield  of  0.35  bale  an  acre  in 
1926-30  was  raised  to  half  a  bale  to 
the  acre — an  increase  of  43  percent — 
in  1936-40. 

These  increases  were  brought 
about  even  though  a  smaller  acreage 
was  cultivated  and  despite  a  decline 
in  cotton  prices  from  an  average  of 
15.4  cents  during  the  earlier  period 
to  9.6  cents  during  the  1936-40 
period. 

Further  Stimulus 

With  the  present  high  prices  for 
agricultural    commodities,  further 


stimulus  to  greater  acre  production 
is  provided.  Further,  in  the  1938 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  it  is  stated, 
"In  practically  all  instances,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  good  soil-conserva- 
tion practices  will  increase  produc- 
tion in  the  aggregate."  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  better  cultural  prac- 
tices, high  prices,  and  conservational 
use  could  make  considerable  yield 
increases  feasible,  providing  ob- 
stacles to  that  greater  production — 
such  as  labor  and  fertilizer  short- 
ages— do  not  materialize  or  can  be 
effectively  alleviated. 

Idle  hand 

It  also  seems  probable  that  the 
percentage  of  land  idle  or  fallow 
might  be  reduced. 

In  1929,  more  than  41,000,000 
crop  acres,  or  10  percent  of  all  crop- 
land lay  idle  or  fallow.  By  1939 
this  acreage  had  been  increased  by 
more  than  15,000,000  acres  to  a  total 
of  almost  57,000,000  acres — 14.3  per- 
cent of  all  cropland.  In  20  States, 
the  percentage  of  such  land  de- 
creased during  this  period;  in  18 
more,  the  increase  was  less  than  5 
percent.  In  10  States,  North  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Kansas,  South  Da- 
kota, Colorado,  Nebraska,  Texas, 
Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  and  New 
Mexico,  however,  increases  of  from 
5.1  percent  to  19. i  percent  are  re- 
corded. These  States  are  all  in  the 
Great  Plains,  and  it  must  be  realized 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  land  in 
fallow  is  recognized  as  good  pro- 
duction management. 

The  important  thing  to  note  here 
is  the  tremendous  increase  of  acre- 
age in  idle  and  fallow  land.  Much 
of  this  land  was  probably  formerly 
planted  to  wheat.  The  possibilities 
for  increased  production  consistent 
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with  good  land  use  in  the  Great 
Plains  may  lie  in  greater  production 
of  sorghums  (Southern  Plains)  and 
the  development  of  grass  stands  on 
land  formerly  used  for  wheat  but 
now  idle. 

On  the  other  hand,  greater  pro- 
duction of  wheat  on  an  increased 
acreage  carefully  selected  for  the 
purpose  may  be  the  answer  if  wheat 
allotments  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  can  be  correspondingly  re- 
duced in  favor  of  other  crops  with- 
out risking  unwarranted  soil  deple- 
tion or  higher  costs. 

In  other  States,  however,  even  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  there  are  idle  fields 
and  idle  tracts.  Idle  and  fallow 
land  in  Iowa  increased  from  i  per- 
cent of  all  cropland  in  1929  to  3.9 
percent  in  1939.  In  only  three 
States,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Ver- 
mont was  less  than  5  percent  of  all 
cropland  idle  and  fallow.  Much 
idle  land  not  adapted  to  crops  may 
be  used  for  pasture.  More  efficient 
use  of  these  idle  acres  would  doubt- 
less add  considerably  to  total  pro- 
duction. 

If  even  greater  increases  in  pro- 
duction are  ultimately  necessary, 
and  it  becomes  uneconomic  or  im- 
practical to  obtain  them  through 
greater  yields  per  acre  or  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  land  now  idle,  between 
55,000,000  and  56,000,000  acres  not 
in  cultivation  would  be  suitable  for 
cultivation  if  cleared,  drained,  or  ir- 
rigated. 

These  acres  could  not  all  be 
brought  into  production  immedi- 
ately and  the  period  necessary  for 
the  development  of  even  the  more 
feasible  development  possibilities 
varies  from  i  year  to  as  many  as 
10  or  more.  Furthermore,  the  costs 
of  reclamation  may  prohibit  this  de- 
velopment during  wartime. 


How  to  Get  Both 

Thus,  we  can  obtain  our  needed 
production  and  better  land  use,  too, 
if  we  find  ways  to  put  the  best  con- 
servation practices  into  effect  on 
cultivated  land  and  plowable  pas- 
ture suited  to  cultivation  under  these 
practices,  increase  yields  per  acre 
within  feasible  limits,  lower  the  per- 
centage of  land  lying  idle,  and  bring 
undeveloped  land  suitable  for  culti- 
vation under  best  conservation  prac- 
tices into  use  as  production  from 
present  developed  acres  is  outrun  by 
greater  demands  for  agricultural 
products. 

Members  of  regional.  State,  and 
local  production-planning  groups 
w^ill  want  to  ask  themselves  several 
questions  about  their  areas:  How 
much  farm  land  is  in  an  adapted 
use  and  producing  as  much  as  is 
economically  feasible?  How  many 
farm  acres  are  "lazy  acres''  where 
use  should  be  shifted  or  where  bet- 
ter practices  would  increase  produc- 
tion? How  many  farm  tracts  now 
lying  idle  are  suitable  for  farm  use 
and  might  be  returned  to  economi- 
cal production?  How  much  unde- 
veloped land  can  be  brought  into 
production  soon  enough  to  be  ef- 
fective in  agriculture's  contribution 
to  the  war  effort?  Where  are  these 
inefficiently  used  or  unused  acres 
located  ? 

Suggestions 

What  specific  things  can  be  done 
to  insure  movement  in  the  direction 
of  greater  production  and  good  land 
use,  too? 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 
Allocate  production  goals  for  agri- 
cultural areas  and  for  individual 
farms  on  the  basis  of  best  estimates 
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of  production  potentials.  These  po- 
tentials are  determined  primarily  by 
land,  water,  and  climate,  while 
production  and  management  prac- 
tices, market  factors,  and  a  host  of 
institutional  factors,  like  size  of 
farm  and  tenure  arrangements,  are 
factors  which  limit  the  realization 
of  the  full  potentialities.  Different 
levels  of  efficiency  in  any  of  these 
factors  result  in  different  produc- 
tion potentials.  At  least  three  levels 
of  production  efficiency  might  be  as- 
sumed to  show  the  range  in  pro- 
duction potentials.  These  levels 
could  include  the  current  situation, 
feasible  improvements  or  those  that 
might  be  expected  in  the  next  year 
or  two,  and  an  ultimate  potential 
based  on  best  estimate  of  ideal  agri- 
cultural adjustment.  Goals  should 
be  set  in  accordance  v.'ith  the  "feas- 
ible production  level."  This  level 
may  be  revised  from  year  to  year  as 
conditions  affecting  it  vary,  while 
the  ultimate  production  potential 
should  be  expected  to  change  only 
slowly  over  a  longer  period. 


Revise  public  programs  so  that 
they  encourage  the  desired  direction 
of  land-use  change  insofar  as  pos- 
sible and  still  meet  war  needs.  Ad- 
ditional attention  may  need  to  be 
devoted  to  bringing  about  desirable 
land-use  shifts  and  the  adoption  of 
conservation  practices.  Penalties 
also  might  be  placed  on  idle  land, 
'lazy  acres,"  and  poor  production 
practices. 

Allocate  supplies  of  soil  amend- 
ments, agricultural  labor,  and  agri- 
cultural machinery  to  the  areas  and 
farms  that  can  make  most  effective 
use  of  them  in  increasing  total  pro- 
duction. 

Study  factors  that  cause  the  "feas- 
ible production  level"  to  be  lower 
than  the  "ultimate  production  po- 
tential" and  instigate  steps  to  elim- 
inate these  obstacles.  Many  of  these 
factors  of  an  institutional  character, 
like  tenure,  credit  arrangements, 
and  size  of  farms,  can  be  influenced 
by  existing  public  programs. 


/  sincerely  hope  to  see  the  cooperative  move^nent  greatly 
strengthefied  in  the  years  to  cofne.  For  the  cooperative  move- 
ment  flourishes  tuith  democracy  atid  it  can  help  to  \eep  democracy 
vital  and  dynamic.  The  cooperative  movement  in  the  United 
States  is  still  young.  It  is  still  grouping.  It  has  almost  unlimited 
potentialities.  But  we  might  as  well  recognize  that  its  future,  li\e 
the  future  of  so  many  of  the  institutions  tve  love,  is  bound  up  with 
th  e  future  of  dem  ocracy . 

— Claude  R.  Wickard  ^ 
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♦  GUIDING  AGRICULTURAL 

War  Production 

By  NEIL  W.  JOHNSON.  Here  is  a  broad  picture  of  what  the 
Department  is  trying  to  do  in  its  1^4^  production  capabilities 
project. 


AS  DRAMATIC  as  in- 
dustry's titanic  effort  to 
retool  for  mass  production 
of  war  implements  is  the 


retooling  that  is  taking  place  in 
6,000,000  other  plants  of  strategic  im- 
portance— American  farms.  Farm- 
ers, too,  are  becoming  familiar  with 
production  goals. 

Why  should  agriculture  be  so 
closely  supervised  and  why  should 
anyone  give  thought  to  goals  in  the 
production  of  farm  goods?  Surely 
rising  prices  of  farm  products  and 
the  aroused  patriotism  of  farmers 
everywhere  can  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  foods  of  every  type  in 
abundance  for  ourselves  and  for  those 
who  stand  beside  us  in  this  war. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  organiz- 
ing for  the  batde  of  food  is  found 
in  a  terse  statement  from  the  Secre- 
tary's oflBce: 

"The  1942  goals  for  agriculture 
call  for  the  largest  production  in  the 
history  of  agriculture.  If  they  are 
met  in  entirety  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction will  be  6  percent  larger 
than  in  1941,  and  19  percent  larger 
than  the  average  from  1935  to  1939." 
Compare  this  with  the  fact  that  the 
total  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction from  the  period  1910-14  to 
^  1918-19  was  about  8  percent.  The 
size  of  the  task  is  further  magnified 
by  the  dwindling  supply  of  farm 
labor,  a  tightening  of  restrictions  on 
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the  supplies  of  nitrogenous  fertiliz- 
ers, a  shortage  of  new  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  other  obstacles. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  need 
some  agricultural  products  much 
worse  than  we  do  others.  The  Na- 
tion's storage  bins  are  already  bulg- 
ing with  wheat,  for  instance,  and 
the  1942  crop  is  expected  to  round 
out  a  supply  equivalent  to  the  nor- 
mal needs  of  the  country  for  2  full 
years.  The  need  for  soybeans,  on 
the  other  hand,  together  with  flax- 
seed and  peanuts,  our  oil-producing 
crops,  is  acute.  Furthermore,  care 
must  be  exercised  in  locating  the 
new  acreages  of  soybeans  because 
they  leave  the  soil  especially  vulner- 
able to  erosion.  Unguided  effort 
here  could  result  in  the  same  type 
of  damage  to  some  of  our  more  pro- 
ductive soils  that  occurred  during 
the  last  world  conflict  when  large 
acreages  of  good  range  land  were 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  more 
wheat. 

The  American  farmer  will  not 
hesitate  to  make  sacrifices.  The 
role  of  the  Department,  our  State 
colleges,  and  Extension  Services  is 
that  of  guiding  his  effort  so  only 
needed  sacrifices  are  made  and, 
where  possible,  that  these  are  not 
of  irreparable  nature. 

Production  goals  for  1942  were 
first  announced  last  September.  Re- 
visions in  both  national  and  State 
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goals  were  made  in  January,  but 
the  Secretary  realized  the  need  for 
enlisting  the  aid  of  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural workers  everywhere  to  pro- 
vide the  understanding  needed  for 
effective  administration  of  the  Food 
For  Freedom  Program. 

Accordingly,  he  issued  a  memo- 
randum on  March  2  requesting 
"*  ^  *  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility, through  appropriate  inter- 
bureau  committees,  for  the  general 
planning  needed  to  bring  about  the 
most  effective  use  of  our  total  agri- 
cultural resources  in  the  war  effort." 

As  a  result,  personnel  from  the 
Federal  Extension  Service,  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  and  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  the  Office  of  Agricultural 
War  Relations,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  De- 
partment o^  Agriculture  and  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
in  each  State  are  joining  with  a  lim- 
ited number  of  farmers  in  mapping 
an  effective  campaign  for  the  task 
ahead  in  1943. 

The  Supply  Side 

Secretary  Wickard  said  further: 
"Work  along  these  lines  should  pro- 
vide an  inventory  of  our  production 
capacity  and  also  a  basis  for  dis- 
tributing future  production  goals 
among  different  areas  in  such  a  way 
that  all  farmers  can  make  their  max- 
imum contributions  to  the  Food  For 
Freedom  Program." 

The  intent  of  the  project,  then, 
is  not  one  of  goal  establishment. 


although  the  results  of  the  work,  in- 
sofar as  they  reflect  accurately  the 
levels  of  production  that  appear 
feasible  and  potential  for  1943,  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  es- 
tablishing goals.  The  project  is  pri- 
marily directed  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  supply  side  of 
the  agricultural  picture  while  goal 
establishment  involves  the  demand 
side  as  well — a  demand  that  shifts 
with  the  torpedoing  of  every  Allied 
ship  and  that  changes  significantly 
with  every  successful  Axis  conquest. 

Major  emphasis  in  the  work  is 
being  placed  rather  on  production 
capacity  in  agriculture — not  capacity 
in  the  abstract  but  for  the  vital  war 
commodities  we  need  now  and  will 
continue  to  need — soybeans,  pea- 
nuts, and  flaxseed  for  oil,  dried  and 
evaporated  milk,  cheese,  dried  whole 
eggs,  canned  and  cured  pork  prod- 
ucts, canned  tomatoes  and  peas, 
among  others. 

The  possibilities  in  physical  ex- 
pansion of  these  products  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  and  State  and 
Federal  soil  scientists  and  produc- 
tion specialists  are  doing  a  fine  job 
of  pointing  out  the  lands  that  are 
adapted  to  greater  intensity  of  use 
in  the  war  effort.  They  are  per- 
forming another  useful  function  in 
emphasizing  the  cropping  practices 
and  methods  of  livestock  feeding 
and  management  that  along  with 
shifts  in  and  expansion  of  crop  acre- 
age will  swell  the  total  volume  of 
production. 

In  and  of  themselves  these  phases 
are  highly  important,  yet  they  pro- 
vide only  a  partial  basis  for  admin- 
istering an  effective  program  of  war- 
time agriculture. 

Needed  is  a  good  understanding 
of  conditions  within  the  6  million 
farm  plants  previously  mentioned, 
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and  the  amount  of  retooUng  that  is 
necessary  and  possible  in  1943  to  at- 
tain the  desired  levels  of  production. 
This  information  cannot  be  gotten 
in  the  specific  definitive  fashion 
needed  for  determination  of  agri- 
cultural policy  by  counseling  with 
farmers  in  large  mass  meetings. 

The  picture  would  likely  be  con- 
fused because  of  the  diverse  inter- 
ests represented.  In  this  project 
farmer  contact  is  being  limited  to 
small  groups  of  half  a  dozen  selected 
farmers,  each  group  representative 
of  a  farming  situation  of  importance 
within  a  sample  county  that  is  like- 
wise chosen  to  be  representative  of 
a  larger  adjustment  area. 

In  the  war  emergency,  because  of 
lack  of  background  data,  informal 
methods  must  be  employed  in  de- 
termination of  farms  representative 
of  groups  and  sample  counties  rep- 
resentative of  larger  areas.  Previous 
studies  frequently  provide  a  basis 
for  the  sampling  that  is  necessary. 
Inspection  of  AAA  records  and  as- 
sessor's data  are  other  sources.  The 
judgment  of  agricultural  workers, 
local  bankers,  and  others  of  long 
familiarity  with  local  areas  is  also 
being  utilized.  If  judgment  and  ex- 
perience are  largely  relied  upon  as 
the  basis  for  sampling,  then  judg- 
ment and  experience  must  likewise 
be  employed  in  evaluating  results. 
Dependence  wholly  upon  statistical 
manipulation  of  such  data  is  likely 
to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

Obstacles 

State  and  Federal  agricultural 
workers  sit  down  with  these  small 
groups  on  successive  days  and  from 
these  conferences  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  varying  impact  of 
the  Food  For  Freedom  Program  on 


the  6-cow  dairy  on  upland  soils  as 
contrasted  with  the  40-cow  dairy  on 
bottom  land — on  the  160-acre  diver- 
sified Iowa  farm  on  soil  both  level 
and  fertile,  as  contrasted  with  con- 
ditions on  320  acres  of  Great  Plains 
wheat  land  of  limited  and  uncer- 
tain productivity. 

Then,  by  knowing  something  of 
the  relative  importance  of  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  farming  situations, 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  to  which  farmers 
generally  will  be  able  to  respond  to 
requests  for  increased  production 
and  greater  farming  efficiency. 

All  Farmers 

An  important  phase  of  the  cur- 
rent attempt  to  understand  better 
the  more  important  farming  situa- 
tions as  a  basis  for  action  programs 
is  that  of  studying  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  w^ay  of  goal  achieve- 
ment. This,  of  course,  begins  w^ith 
obstacles  confronting  farmers  in 
reaching  1942  goals,  with  attention 
to  those  likely  to  carry  over  and 
possibly  worsen  in  another  year. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
classification  of  these  obstacles  ac- 
cording to  the  types  of  action  needed 
to  overcome  them.  Farmers  indi- 
vidually or  in  groups  will  be  able 
to  surmount  many  of  these  obstacles, 
but  others  can  only  be  removed 
through  Government  action.  Thus, 
by  counseling  with  representatives 
from  the  diverse  farming  situations 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  looking  into  their  production 
problems,  anticipating  their  needs, 
and  assisting  where  possible,  there 
lies  the  assurance  of  a  smoothly 
working,  well-oiled  assembly  line  in 
agriculture. 

Having  obtained  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  production  capacities 
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of  not  only  areas  but  o£  typical 
farm  plants  within  these  areas,  how 
do  we  carry  out  the  second  part  of 
the  Secretary's  charge,  that  of  pro- 
viding, "...  a  basis  for  distribut- 
ing future  production  goals  among 
different  areas  in  such  a  way  that 
all  farmers  can  make  their  maximum 
contributions  to  the  Food  For  Free- 
dom Program"? 

The  wisdom  with  which  goals 
can  be  distributed  among  areas  will 
depend  largely  upon  how  good  a 
job  is  done  of  exploring  1943  pro- 
duction capacity  in  each  locality. 
This  will  in  turn  depend  partially 
upon  work  done  in  previous  years 
and  that  which  can  be  done  within 
each  area  between  completion  of  the 
State  report  (June  30),  and  the  time 
when  1943  goals  will  be  distributed 
in  the  fall. 

As  a  result  of  the  study,  we  can 
hope  for  a  better  basis  for  distribu- 
tion of  goals  among  areas  than  has 
prevailed  heretofore  and  a  better  un- 


derstanding of  the  farming  situa- 
tions within  these  areas.  There  re- 
mains the  problem  of  translation  of 
goals  for  areas  into  the  production 
plans  of  individual  farms — the  shift 
from  the  blueprint  to  the  action 
stage  of  production.  This  is  a  phase 
of  utmost  importance  upon  which 
work  has  already  been  done  but  the 
lines  of  effective  action  for  national 
application  of  farm  plans  still  are 
not  clear. 

How  to  assist  farmers  in  making 
6,000,000  effective  farm  plans — plans 
that  will  reflect  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, safeguard  farms  against  un- 
warranted and  irreparable  deple- 
tion, maintain  the  level  of  living 
to  which  citizens  of  a  democracy 
aspire,  and  plans  that  will  be  carried 
through  to  final  accomplishment. 
These  are  problems  growing  out  of 
the  1943  War  Production  Goals 
Project,  the  solution  of  which  must 
be  found  before  the  task  can  be 
considered  successfully  completed. 


Before  all  else  we  must  learn  how  to  use  our  American  earth 
wisely  with  the  greatest  possible  benefits  to  all.  .  .  . 

— Carleton  Beals 

Natio7is  come  and  go.  Kings  rise  and  fall.  Millionaires  come 
into  being  and  are  destroyed  overnight,  but  we,  the  'Earth  and 
the  people  go  on  forever. 

— Louis  Bromfield 

The  fabric  of  human  life  has  been  woven  on  earthen  looms.  It 
everywhere  smells  of  the  clay. 

— J.  H.  Bradley 
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WHAT'S  IN  STORE  FOR 

The  Western  Third? 

By  MARION  CLAWSON.  Expansion  of  productive  capacity, 
population  growth,  and  loss  of  outside  competitive  strength  are 
predicted  for  the  Western  third  of  the  United  States  after  the  war. 
But  there  will  he  new  opportunities,  this  writer  says,  and  ''Lefs 
ma\e  the  most  of  them!' 


GREAT  CHANGES  are 
bound  to  come  to  the 
Western  one-third  of  the 
United  States  after  the 
war.  The  dynamics  will  come 
pardy  from  within  agriculture,  and 
pardy  from  impending  develop- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  economy. 
Agriculture  is  still  growing  in  the 
West,  however  full  grown  it  is  else- 
where; the  population  is  increasing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  in  other  re- 
gions; industry  is  developing  rap- 
idly, and  the  West  is  losing  its  com- 
parative advantage  in  many  of  the 
high-value,  specialty  crops  for  East- 
ern markets. 

Farm  productive  capacity  in  the 
Pacific  Slope,  the  area  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  wdll  increase 
primarily  through  irrigation  devel- 
opment, which  will  be  of  two  types, 
"new  land,"  where  w^ater  is  made 
available  to  previously  unirrigated 
land,  and  supplemental  irrigation, 
by  which  a  larger  and  more  depend- 
able w^ater  supply  is  made  available 
to  lands  previously  irrigated. 

In  connection  with  the  current 
Columbia  Basin  Joint  Investigation, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has 
made  some  estimates  of  die  probable 


extent  of  its  program  in  the  next 
2  or  3  decades.  Some  of  the  larger 
and  more  imminent  new-land  proj- 
ects are  the  Gila  project  in  Arizona, 
135,000  acres;  the  Ail-American 
Canal  in  California,  260,000  acres; 
the  Deschutes  project  in  Oregon,  50,- 
000  acres;  the  Yakima-Roza  project 
in  Washington,  72,000  acres;  and  the 
Boise-Payette  project  in  Idaho, 
50,000  acres.  The  larger  and  more 
imminent  supplemental  water  de- 
velopments are  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  California,  600,000  acres, 
and  the  Boise  Valley  project  in 
Idaho,  320,000  acres. 

There  is,  also,  the  great  Columbia 
Basin  project  of  1,200,000  acres  of 
new  land.  All  the  projects  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  Pacific 
Slope  may  include  400,000  to  600,000 
acres  of  supplemental  irrigation  and 
225,000  to  400,000  acres  of  new  land 
in  each  5-year  period  following  the 
war,  and  there  may  be  sizeable  irri- 
gation developments  under  non-Fed- 
eral auspices,  besides  rather  large 
tracts  of  cut-over  land  that  might  be 
cleared. 

How  fast  these  developments  will 
move  in  the  post-war  decades  is  hard 
to  foresee.  Much  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  prosperity  achieved  widi 
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out  governmental  aid  and  upon  the 
extent  and  character  of  public  pro- 
grams. I£  depression  develops  or 
threatens  (and  we  are  trying  to 
make  that  impossible),  irrigation 
and  land-clearing  projects  have  two 
strong  appeals:  They  provide  direct 
and  indirect  employment  during  the 
construction  period  and  they  pro- 
vide an  economic  opportunity  for 
the  settler. 

In  the  event  of  a  post-war  boom, 
these  types  of  appeal  will  be  absent. 
But  only  the  hardiest  optimist  be- 
lieves that  in  the  2  decades  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  there  will  be  no 
need  for  large-scale  public  works  and 
great  need  for  settlement  opportu- 
nities. These  pertinent  arguments, 
backed  by  proponents  of  irrigation 
development,  are  very  likely  to  lead 
to  major  developments  of  agricul- 
tural resources  in  the  Pacific  Slope 
in  the  post-war  period. 

Uncertainty  over  the  timing  of 
this  development  makes  it  difficult 
to  estimate  its  total  extent  in  any 
given  period.  As  a  part  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  studies,  an  estimate  of 
probable  developments  by  1970  was 
prepared  last  summer. 

Productivity  equivalent  to  a  new 
irrigated  acreage  of  4,971,400  w^as 
estimated  to  result  from  various  en- 
deavors— the  clearing  of  563,000 
acres  of  cut-over  land  in  1941-70 
would  be  equivalent  to  188,000  acres; 
104,000  acres  of  drained  land,  to 
35,000  acres;  3,301,525  acres  of  sup- 
plemental irrigation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  to  660,000  acres; 
other  projects,  involving  a  total  area 
of  1,500,000  acres,  were  estimated  to 
have  a  productivity  equivalent  to  a 
new  irrigated  acreage  of  764,000. 
Included  also  were  3,324,000  acres 
of  new  land  irrigation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 
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These  estimates  may  prove  to  be 
wide  of  the  mark,  but  they  give  a 
reasonable  guide  to  the  probable 
size  of  developments  after  the  war. 
If  public  works  are  extremely  large, 
the  development  may  be  increased 
far  beyond  this;  if  public  works  are 
small,  this  estimate  may  prove  too 
high. 

As  a  basis  for  comparison,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  area  of  irri- 
gated land  from  which  crops  are 
harvested  in  the  Pacific  Slope  is  now 
between  9,000,000  and  10,000,000 
acres.  The  new  land  development 
will  increase  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity of  the  region  by  about  50 
percent  of  the  present  productivity 
of  irrigated  lands  of  the  region.  If 
the  dry-farm  and  nonirrigated  crop- 
lands and  rangelands  were  used  as 
a  base  for  comparisons,  the  increase 
would  be  relatively  much  smaller. 
The  types  of  crops  that  will  be 
grown  on  the  new-land  development 
are  generally  similar  to  those  now 
grown  on  irrigated  lands.  Thus,  the 
first  major  change  predicted  for  agri- 
culture in  the  far  West  is  a  major 
increase  in  productive  capacity;  the 
second  has  to  do  with  the  popula- 
tion outlook. 

Population 

Population  in  the  Pacific  slope  in- 
creased 367  percent  in  1900-40,  the 
national  increase  was  72  percent. 
During  the  1930's,  population  in  the 
region  increased  17  percent,  com- 
pared to  7  percent  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  is  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  West  slowing  down,  but 
also  the  actual  numbers  increased 
in  the  1930's  were  much  less  than 
in  the  previous  decade.  The  in- 
crease in  the  West  has  come  pri- 
marily from  migration  into  the  re- 
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gion,  since  births  and  deaths  about 
balance.  Migration  is  particularly 
difficult  to  forecast,  since  it  depends 
upon  conditions  in  the  area  which 
people  leave,  as  well  as  upon  condi- 
tions in  the  area  to  which  they  go. 
Migration  to  the  Pacific  Slope  was 
substantially  less  in  the  1930's  than 
in  the  preceding  decade — all  the 
words  about  it  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  the  popu- 
lation has  grown  tremendously  in 
certain  Western  defense  areas.  Only 
a  relatively  small  part  of  this  growth 
represents  a  net  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  the  region,  however,  since 
many  of  the  people  moved  from 
some  place  within  the  region.  On 
the  other  hand,  not  all  migrants  to 
the  Pacific  slope  moved  to  the  de- 
fense areas.  Judging  by  past  ex- 
perience, most  of  these  migrants  will 
stay  even  after  the  inducement  which 
brought  them  to  the  region  no 
longer  exists. 

War  Plants 

Industrial  employment  is  increas- 
ing rapidly  along  the  coast.  The 
war  industries,  particularly  aircraft 
manufacture  and  shipbuilding,  have 
mushroomed.  Some  recession  may 
occur  from  present  employment  in 
these  industries,  but  some  types  of 
industrial  activity  undoubtedly  can 
expand  after  the  war.  The  alumi- 
num, magnesium,  and  steel  plants 
might  all  find  profitable  peacetime 
production.  One  favorable  factor 
will  be  the  large  amount  of  cheap 
electric  power  available.  An  un- 
favorable factor  for  the  future  is 
the  present  heavy  dependence  on 
lumbering,  which,  in  view  of  the  de- 
pletion of  timber  stands,  cannot  hope 
to  increase,  and  may  readily  decrease. 


For  the  Columbia  Basin  studies, 
population  forecasts  for  the  period 
up  to  1970  were  made  upon  various 
assumptions.  The  most  probable 
forecasts  for  1970  ranged  from  13,- 
800,000  to  15,800,000;  the  1940  pop- 
ulation was  12,000,000.  Thus  the 
population  growth  will  probably  be 
about  3,000,000 — in  itself  a  sizeable 
market  for  the  products  of  the 
5,000,000  acres  of  new-land  produc- 
tivity. 

These  additional  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  require  meat,  cereals,  dairy 
products,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  past  population  growth  has 
brought  about  certain  changes  in 
supply — catde  from  western  Texas 
are  now  shipped  to  Los  Angeles,  for 
instance,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
Fort  Worth  or  Kansas  City.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  fu- 
ture population  growth  will  affect 
the  supply  areas  and  production  for 
local  markets. 

The  post-war  decade  may  see  ex- 
tensive population  shifts  within  the 
region.  Even  if  industrial  activity 
expands,  some  recession  in  the  im- 
mediate post-war  period  and  some 
shifts  in  employment  are  likely.  If 
depression  cannot  be  avoided,  un- 
employment will  be  large.  In  any 
case,  there  will  be  some  pressure  of 
population  upon  agriculture. 

With  the  development  of  various 
Federal  programs,  the  situation  may 
never  again  become  so  bad  as  in  the 
early  1930's,  but  there  will  be  an 
ample  number  of  settlers  for  any 
land  development  that  may  take 
place.  Although  agriculture  should 
not  be  expected  to  provide  a  liveli- 
hood to  everyone  who  cannot  find 
it  elsewhere,  there  will  be  pressure 
upon  agriculture  to  support  a  large 
population. 
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The  third  major  item  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  certain  trends  that  have 
been  in  evidence  for  the  past  decade 
or  so,  and  their  intensification  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  agricultural 
productivity  and  population. 

The  most  important  is  the  loss  of 
competitive  position  by  the  far  West 
in  a  number  of  specialty  products, 
notably  fruits,  vegetables,  and  eggs. 
There  has  been  a  marked  downward 
trend  in  shipments  of  some  of  these 
products  in  the  past  lo  years  or  so. 
At  one  time  the  Pacific  Coast  areas 
produced,  and  marketed  in  Eastern 
cities,  a  number  of  extra-quality 
products.  With  the  lower  prices  of 
the  past  decade  and  the  relatively 
high  freight  rates,  the  Western  pro- 
ducer has  received  very  litde  for 
these  commodities. 

One  major  factor  in  this  decline 
has  been  the  rise  of  strong  competi- 
tion, particularly  on  a  quality  basis, 
nearer  the  large  urban  markets.  At 
one  time,  the  highest  quality  and 
most  dependable  eggs  came  from 
the  West;  at  the  peak,  2,500,000 
cases  a  year  moved  East.  Now  the 
poultrymen  nearer  the  urban  mar- 
kets can  produce  and  sell  eggs  of 
equally  high  quality  and  do  it  at  a 
lower  cost.  Annual  egg  shipments 
to  the  East  from  the  far  West  are 
now  less  than  1,000,000  cases. 

Shipments  of  grapes  from  Cali- 
fornia are  now  only  about  half  what 
they  were  10  years  ago;  pear  ship- 
ments from  the  Pacific  slope  are  a 
fourth  lower;  and  apple  shipments 
from  all  Western  States  have  de- 
clined a  fourth  in  the  past  10  or  15 
years.  In  some  cases  where  ship- 
ments have  been  maintained,  like 
those  of  oranges  and  lemons,  prices 
have  fallen  drastically.  The  total 
receipts  from  present  crops  are  ordi- 
narily much  smaller  than  receipts 


from  smaller  crops  formerly  were.  | 

The  economic  position  of  the 
Western  fruit  grower  has  not  been 
good  in  the  past  decade.  Good  or- 
chards generally  could  be  purchased 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  developing 
a  new  orchard,  even  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  value  of  the 
raw  land.  This  picture  has  not  been 
uniform  for  all  types  of  fruit  or  for 
all  areas,  but  it  has  been  widespread. 
Some  of  the  producers  of  nuts  have 
been  in  a  similar  position. 

The  Western  range  livestock  in- 
dustry has  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment. New  land  development, 
with  large  production  of  forage  and 
grain,  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  a  considerable  increase  in  catde 
and  lamb  fattening.  New  relations 
between  the  range  and  the  irrigated 
areas  may  well  grow  out  of  the  new 
large-scale  irrigation  developments. 

Farm  livestock  products,  such  as 
dairy  cows,  hogs,  meat-type  chickens, 
and  the  like,  will  be  produced  in 
large  volume  on  the  new  land.  In 
some  cases,  the  present  routes  from 
farm  to  consumer  will  be  changed 
because  of  increased  production. 
New  outlets  can  and  must  be  de- 
veloped for  these  products. 

The  "revolution"  thus  has  three 
phases:  Expansion  of  productive  ca- 
pacity, growth  of  population  and 
markets  in  the  region,  and  loss  of 
competitive  strength  outside.  It 
wall  bring  new  problems  to  present 
farmers  and  to  the  public  agencies 
that  serve  agriculture.  We  could 
not  stop  it  if  we  would.  But  it  is 
an  expression  of  the  traditional 
American  urge  for  development  and 
expansion,  which  is  perhaps  most 
virile  in  the  West.  It  will  also  bring 
new  opportunities,  not  only  for  % 
growth  but  for  adjustment.  Let's 
make  the  most  of  them. 
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THE  FARMER'S  INTEREST 

IN  Wages  AND  Earnings 

By  JOHN  D.  BLACK.  A  noted  economist  considers  a  fre- 
quently  as\ed  question:  ''What  about  these  figures  on  how  factory 
wages  and  farm  prices  go  up  and  down  perfectly  together?'' 


THE  NORMALLY  re- 
acting farmer  does  not 
applaud  when  someone 
proposes  a  general  wage 


increase.  He  knows  even  without 
thinking  that  a  wage  increase  will 
make  him  pay  more  for  a  job  of 
carpentering  the  next  time  he  re- 
pairs his  barn  or  builds  a  silo, 
and  that  presentiy  it  will  step  up 
his  truck  and  tractor  repair  bills  and 
raise  the  price  of  farm  machinery. 

If  he  stops  to  think  about  it,  he 
realizes  that  it  will  also  raise  his  tax 
bill  and  widen  the  margin  taken  by 
the  middleman  agencies,  processors, 
and  railroads  from  w^hat  he  sells  as 
well  as  from  what  he  buys.  Finally, 
he  understands  that  the  cost  of  his 
own  supply  of  hired  labor  is  more  or 
less  tied  in  with  the  wages  paid  in 
cities  roundabout  him. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a  good 
many  folk  of  one  description  or  an- 
other have  been  trying  to  tell  him 
that  his  normal  reaction  is  wrong. 
Even  government  agencies  have  tak- 
en a  hand  in  it.  Several  of  them, 
for  example,  have  had  a  hand  in  cir- 
culating among  farmers  one  version 
or  another  of  the  now  familiar 
Parable  of  the  Billions,  a  recent 
statement  of  which  is: 

"In  1929,  when  pay  rolls  were 


$12,000,000,000  a  year,  farmers'  in- 
comes also  totaled  about  $12,000,- 
000,000.  During  the  depression, 
farm  incomes  and  pay  rolls  went 
dow^n  together,  until  in  1932  both 
stood  at  about  $5,000,000,000  for  the 
year.  By  the  end  of  1939,  both  had 
climbed  back  to  a  level  of  between 
$8,000,000,000  and  $9,000,000,000. 
Farmers'  incomes  and  industrial  pay 
rolls  rise  and  fall  together!" 

In  the  course  of  a  9  months'  ab- 
sence from  academic  cloisters  last 
v/inter,  spring,  and  summer,  the 
WTiter  talked  individually  to  several 
hundred  farmers  and  public  servants 
of  agriculture,  and  to  several  thou- 
sand in  meetings  and  discussion 
groups.  In  all  that  time,  in  which- 
ever of  the  35  States  he  was  in,  no 
question  was  asked  more  often  than 
this:  "What  about  these  figures  on 
how  factory  wages  and  farm  prices 
go  up  and  down  perfecdy  together.?^ 
Can  you  give  us  the  low-down  on 
that.?" 

Obviously  it  is  not  an  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer.  It  is  as  hard  to  fig- 
ure out  a  way  of  stating  the  answer 
as  it  is  to  find  the  answer.  Finally, 
the  accompanying  chart  was  devised. 
The  solid  line  shows  the  movement 
of  agricultural  income — ^the  **total 
revenue"  curve  the  economists  talk 
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about.  Then,  there  is  a  dotted  line 
that  shows  how  much  of  the  changes 
in  this  total  revenue  are  associated 
with  changes  in  price  level.  The  as- 
sociation is  pretty  close  except  in  four 
periods:  First,  in  the  4  pre-war 
years;  second,  at  the  peak  of  the  last 
post-war  secondary  inflation;  third, 
in  the  short  depression  afterwards; 
and,  fourth,  in  the  big  depression  and 
slow  recovery  from  it  since. 

In  two  of  these  periods,  most  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  lines 
are  associated  with  a  second  factor, 
namely,  real  income  of  the  nonfarm 
population.  This  is  the  cross- 
hatched  part  of  the  chart.  The  solid 
black  parts  of  it  represent  periods 
when  this  real  income  factor  helped 
in  the  wrong  direction  in  explaining 
changes  in  farm  incomes.  They  are 
not  important  and  can  be  ignored 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

This  chart  makes  very  certain  that 
the  income  of  the  nonfarm  popula- 
tion is  important  in  maintaining 
farm  income  in  periods  of  general 
depression.  All  the  available  data 
on  shares  of  the  national  income 
show  that  labor  income  holds  up 
better  than  capital  or  agricultural 
income  during  depressions,  and 
agriculture  manages  to  get  a  slice  of 
this  because  laborers'  families  keep 
up  their  food  purchases. 

There  is  nothing  startling  about 
this.  It's  exactly  what  one  would 
expect.  One  always  feels  a  little 
foolish  when  his  statistical  analyses 
reveal  the  obvious,  but  one  who 
knows  the  vagaries  of  ofScial  statis- 
tics as  well  as  the  writer  also  gets  a 
thrill  out  of  it  at  times. 

Relative  Importatice 

The  relative  importance  of  price- 
level   changes   and   real  nonfarm 
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income  changes  as  influences  on 
agricultural  income  can  be  stated  as 
follows:  In  the  decline  in  1921-22 
of  $7,000,000,000  in  agricultural 
revenue,  $1,500,000,000  was  asso- 
ciated with  decline  in  real  nonfarm 
income  and  $5,500,000,000  with  a 
decline  in  general  price  level.  Of 
the  decline  in  1929-32  of  $7,200,- 
000,000  of  revenue,  one-third,  or 
$2,400,000,000,  was  associated  with 
decline  in  real  income.  Of  the 
$2,500,000,000  which  agricultural 
revenue  in  1937  was  still  short  of 
the  1929  level,  half  was  associated 
with  lower  price  levels,  a  fourth  with 
lower  real  income,  and  another 
fourth  with  something  else. 

Except  in  these  depression  periods, 
real  nonfarm  income  and  price 
levels  have  changed  so  nearly  in 
parallel  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
separate  the  influences  of  the  two. 

The  blank  space  on  the  chart 
represents  changes  in  agricultural 
revenue  that  are  not  explained  by 
either  price  level  or  nonfarm  income 
changes.  If  space  permitted,  it 
could  be  shown  that  these  gaps  are 
closely  associated  with  our  foreign 
trade  in  agricultural  products.  In 
1910-14,  the  United  States  had  large 
exports  which  added  significantly  to 
agricultural  income;  in  1934-40, 
these  exports  have  been  far  below 
the  1910-40  average.  Introducing 
agricultural  exports  as  another  vari- 
able largely  closes  the  remaining 
gaps. 

Closer  study  of  the  variations  in 
real  nonfarm  income  reveals  that 
they  are  associated  very  closely  with 
employment  and  unemployment 
and  less  with  hourly  earnings  of  in- 
dustrial labor.  It  is  true  that  real 
nonfarm  income  can  be  increased 
by  higher  wage  rates,  as  well  as  by 
more  employment.    But  there  is  al- 
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ways  danger  that  a  rise  in  wage  rates 
may  prolong  unemployment  and 
reduce  total  nonfarm  real  income. 

Two  supplementary  considerations 
reinforce  the  foregoing  conclusions. 
One  is  that  agriculture  is  more  inter- 
ested in  better  earnings  for  the  poor- 
est paid  urban  workers  than  for  the 
better  paid.  It  is  the  former  group 
that  expands  its  food  purchases  most 
with  higher  earnings.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  interested  in  jobs  for 
everybody. 

The  other  reason  is  that  full  urban 
employment  means  an  outlet  in  cities 
for  the  surplus  population  of  the 
farms.  The  failure  of  industry  to 
expand  as  it  should  since  1933 
been  a  very  great  burden  upon  the 
farm  populations  of  many  sections  of 
the  country.  Any  wage  increases 
that  retard  industrial  expansion  are 
very  hard  upon  agriculture. 

Conclusive 

The  foregoing  analysis  seems 
clear-cut  and  conclusive.    That  is  a 


way  of  writing  that  all  of  us  fall  back 
upon  when  we  are  aiming  at  the 
general  reader.  When  we  write  as 
scientists,  we  qualify  our  statements 
until  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  noth- 
ing definite  is  left.  In  this  case,  it  is 
at  least  necessary  to  say  that  when 
two  factors  are  as  closely  intercor- 
related  as  price-level  changes  and 
real  non-farm-income  changes,  one 
cannot  make  a  separation  of  these 
two  "effects"  that  is  absolute. 
Nevertheless,  the  analysis  was  made 
according  to  all  the  rules  and  ap- 
proved practices. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
one  or  two  details  of  procedure.  The 
real  nonfarm  income  used  is  money 
income  adjusted  for  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  numbers  of  whole- 
sale prices  were  taken  as  a  measure 
of  general  price  level.  The  analysis 
takes  account  of  the  fact  that  farm 
prices  move  through  a  wider  range 
than  wholesale  prices,  dropping  far- 
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ther  in  depressions  and  rising  more 
rapidly  in  the  boom  periods. 

It  is  admitted  that  using  a  whole- 
sale price  index  as  a  measure  of  price 
level  for  this  purpose  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  writer  would  gladly  sub- 
stitute a  better  one  if  it  were  avail- 
able. But  he  insists  that  some  kind 
of  separation  of  price-level  and  real- 
income  influences  must  be  made.  We 
have  had  in  recent  years  enough  con- 
struction of  demand  and  revenue 
curves  in  terms  of  misleading  dollar 
terms  to  lead  a  whole  generation 
astray. 

Agriculture's  Gain 

If  space  allowed,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  analyze  chronologically 
from  19 1 8  to  date  the  concurrent 
changes  in  agricultural  revenue,  price 
level,  real  nonfarm  income,  employ- 
ment, and  urban  wages.  Such  an 
analysis  would  show  that  in  only  two 
brief  periods  has  agriculture  possibly 
gained  from  improved  hourly  earn- 


ings in  addition  to  increasing 
employment  These  are  1922-25 
and  1933-37.  In  1918-21,  1925-28, 
1930-32,  and  1938-40,  the  relation- 
ship seems  clearly  to  run  the  other 
way,  very  strongly  so  in  19 18-21  and 
1930-32. 

The  conclusion  from  the  histori- 
cal part  of  the  analysis  can  be  stated 
about  as  follows:  Wages  should  rise 
when  price  level  and/or  real  income 
or  labor  productivity  rises,  and  only 
to  the  extent  indicated  by  such  rises. 
Furthermore,  the  gains  from  greater 
productivity  must  be  passed  on  to 
agriculture  in  some  measure  as  lower 
prices  for  industrial  goods.  Under 
these  circumstances,  agriculture  will 
gain  from  wage  increases.  Under 
other  circumstances,  agriculture  is 
very  likely  to  lose  from  wage  in- 
creases. Historically  since  the  last 
war,  most  of  the  time  agriculture  has 
lost  from  wage  increases,  but  has 
gained  from  increased  urban  employ- 
ment. 


Unity 

I  mean  a  sense  of  earth  and  s\ies  and  trees  and  rivers,  not  as 
a  thing  thought  about  but  as  a  thing  in  me,  1  wanted  earth  in  me 
and  sJ{ies  and  fields  and  rivers  and  people.  I  wanted  these 
things  to  come  out  of  me,  as  song,  as  singing  prose,  as  poetry, 
even.  What  else  have  I  ever  cared  for  as  I  have  cared  to  have 
this  happen,  what  woman,  what  possessions,  what  promise  of 
life  after  death,  all  that?  1  have  wanted  this  unity  of  things, 
this  song,  this  earth,  this  sky,  this  human  brotherhood. 

— Sherwood  Anderson 
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DO  WE  WANT  Cooperation 
-  OR  Competition? 

By  GEORGE  DYKHUIZEN.  We  want  them  both,  says  the 
writer,  who  does  not  believe  we  can  ma\e  an  either-or  choice. 
It  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  let  us  choose  more  of  one  and 
less  of  another  as  conditions  warrant,  always  \eeping  in  mind 
our  democratic  heritage  of  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 


WE  HEAR  much  talk 
these  days  about  the  com- 
parative virtues  of  com- 
petition and  cooperation. 


Some  say  we  must  have  more  com- 
petition in  the  better  world  we  are 
fighting  to  build;  some  say  coopera- 
tion is  the  order  of  the  day.  Each  side 
urges  us  to  believe  that  in  its  counsel 
lies  the  great  white  hope  of  the  post- 
war world.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

The  idea  of  competition,  as  it  rose 
and  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  was  part  and 
parcel  of  a  comprehensive  social 
philosophy.  We  have  dubbed  it  in- 
dividualism. A  glance  at  the  prin- 
cipal ideas  of  the  philosophy  of  in- 
dividualism, therefore,  should  throw 
light  on  the  general  theory  of  com- 
petition. 

The  individual,  according  to  this 
view,  is  a  self-contained  being  who 
can  only  realize  himself  fully  if 
allowed  to  live  his  life  unhampered 
by  external  restraints.  Society  is  sim- 
ply an  aggregate  of  these  self-com- 
plete human  atoms  living  together 
under  various  artificial  social  arrange- 
ments in  order  to  gain  certain  advan- 


tages not  otherwise  attainable.  These 
arrangements  were  thought  to  rest, 
either  tacitly  or  expressly,  on  rational 
contracts. 

Thus  the  family  was  viewed  net 
as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  desires 
of  human  nature,  but  as  the  result  of 
already  complete  individuals  entering 
into  a  formal  contract  which  it  was 
hoped  would  be  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  the  contracting  parties. 

So,  too,  the  state  was  regarded  as 
an  artificial  device  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  from  external 
dangers  and  to  secure  for  him  his  pre- 
existent  natural  rights.  Its  function 
was  thought  to  be  that  of  a  passive 
policeman  whose  duty  it  is  to  stand 
by  until  called  upon  to  guard  the 
natural  rights  of  the  individual.  The 
ideal  form  of  government,  most 
thinkers  of  the  period  concluded,  was 
democracy — a  system  whereby  sover- 
eignty rests  with  the  people,  all  of 
whom  must  share  in  the  advantages 
of  government,  as  well  as  in  its 
responsibilities. 

The  economic  philosophy  of  in- 
dividualism was  first  stated  by  the 
physiocrats,  later  in  classic  form  by 
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Adam  Smith.  It  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  natural  laws  exist  in  con- 
nection with  man's  social  relations 
just  as  they  do  in  connection  with 
material  objects.  These  laws  were 
summed  up  in  the  central  idea  of 
laissez-faire  economy:  If  all  men 
competed  vigorously  with  each  other 
for  their  own  economic  welfare,  and 
were  freed  from  all  governmental  re- 
strictions except  those  which  protect 
the  natural  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  prosperity  for  all  would 
result. 

The  underlying  psychological  as- 
sumptions w^ere  that  men  are  natu- 
rally selfish;  that  they  can  therefore 
be  depended  upon  to  look  after  their 
own  interests;  and  that  they  will 
work  only  if  they  are  assured  of  a 
reward  in  some  form  of  profit.  But 
competition  was  regarded  as  a  check 
on  human  selfishness.  If  allowed  to 
function  freely,  competition  would 
tend  to  bring  on  the  market  com- 
modities of  the  highest  possible  qual- 
ity at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Wea\nesses 

Under  the  reign  of  this  economic 
theory,  America  grew  up.  Some 
people  became  fabulously  rich,  but 
the  standard  of  living  for  all  was 
raised.  This  was  accomplished  pri- 
marily by  lowering  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction through  large-scale  methods, 
putting  increased  profits  in  the  hands 
of  the  owners  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction; and  bringing  a  greater  num- 
ber and  variety  of  goods  within  the 
reach  of  more  people  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  mankind.  By 
rewarding  initiative,  inventiveness, 
and  resourcefulness,  we  brought 
about  an  era  of  unprecedented  prog- 
ress. 

But  in  the  course  of  its  history  the 
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competitive  system  has  revealed  cer- 
tain weaknesses. 

First:  Freedom  of  enterprise  fre- 
quently meant  freedom  to  exploit  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

Second:  The  tendency  became 
alarming  on  the  part  of  certain  per- 
sons to  combine  into  groups  which 
regulated  production  and  prices  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  laissez-faire 
economy,  but  often  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  economic  efl&- 
ciency. 

Third :  Competition  has  not 
brought  about  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  that  earlier  the- 
orists had  envisaged. 

Finally,  competitive  capitalism  has 
failed  to  give  continuous  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  working 
people,  thus  depriving  them  of  eco- 
nomic security  on  which  so  much  of 
one's  personal  happiness  depends. 

Counterattack 

All  of  this  has  led  to  two  outstand- 
ing attempts  to  counteract  some  of 
the  more  harmful  effects  of  our  eco- 
nomic order.  To  offset  the  advan- 
tages that  capital  derives  from  com- 
bination, laborers  and  farmers  have 
tended  to  organize,  thereby  substi- 
tuting group  for  individual  action. 
And  the  apparent  inability  of  our 
economic  system  to  bring  well-being 
to  all  has  led  the  Government  to  step 
in  to  regulate  business,  as  well  as 
carry  on  a  number  of  activities  for- 
merly conducted  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

There  are  those  w^ho  view  these 
tendencies  with  obvious  alarm,  see- 
ing in  them  a  threat  to  the  democra- 
tic way  of  life.  Whether  or  not  these 
fears  are  well  grounded,  we  must 
recognize  certain  facts  in  appraising 
both  movements  in  terms  of  our 
democratic  system  of  values. 
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Many  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
external  form  that  political  and  eco- 
nomic democracy  may  assume,  and 
that  is  the  one  current  in  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  century  America.  As 
the  criterion  of  whether  an  economic 
or  political  order  is  democratic,  they 
use  conformity  to  the  past.  A  more 
critical  analysis  of  the  term  "demo- 
cratic" reveals  that  activities  varying 
widely  in  external  form  may  still  be 
democratic,  provided  they  possess  the 
internal  essence  of  democratic  be- 
havior. 

This  essence  was  stated  for  all  time 
by  Lincoln  in  the  w^ords  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  Circumstances  may  force 
an  enterprise  to  take  on  different  ex- 
ternal forms  at  different  times.  But 
if  it  remains  throughout  these 
changes  an  enterprise  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  it 
remains  essentially  democratic. 

Many  Forms 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it 
is  fortunate  for  the  lovers  of  demo- 
cracy that  it  is  not  so  rigid  as  some 
of  its  friends  would  make  it.  If  it 
were,  it  would  surely  crack  under  the 
stress  and  strain  of  constantly  chang- 
ing conditions. 

But  if  more  people  were  aware  of 
the  fact  that  democracy  can  take  on 
any  one  of  many  external  forms,  there 
would  be  less  alarm  at  departures 
from  former  ways  of  doing  things. 
If,  in  addition,  more  people  knew 
what  test  to  apply  to  the  innovations 
going  on  about  them,  there  would  be 
more  intelligent  judgments  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  changes  were 
democratic  in  character  and  more 
positive  action  to  prevent  undemocra- 
tic practices  from  taking  hold. 

Then,  too,  let  us  remember  the 
distinction  between  formal  and  real 


liberty  and  equality.  Many  persons 
today  share  the  view  of  eighteenth 
century  thinkers  that  individuals  are 
complete  within  themselves,  that 
their  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
liberty  and  equality  depends  simply 
upon  their  formal  guarantee  by  law. 
But  equal  justice  before  the  law,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  does  not  in  itself 
always  secure  the  enjoyment  of  genu- 
ine liberty  and  equality. 

Liberty,  Equality 

Today  we  realize  that  liberty  and 
equality  are  not  pre-existent  absolutes 
that  exist  by  themselves  in  a  self- 
contained  individual,  but  that  they 
are  functions  of  a  total  situation  that 
has  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
liberty  and  equality  enjoyed  by  an 
individual.  A  jobless  man  burdened 
with  poor  health,  a  meager  educa- 
tion, and  many  dependents  enjoys 
one  kind  of  liberty  and  equality.  A 
person  possessed  of  good  health, 
steady  employment,  professional 
skill,  and  few  dependents  enjoys 
quite  another  kind  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

Unless,  then,  the  larger  situation  is 
favorable,  an  individual  may  enjoy  a 
minimum  amount  of  genuine  liberty 
and  equality  even  though  he  is  for- 
mally entitled  to  equal  justice  before 
the  law.  It  follows  that  justice  be- 
fore the  law  must  be  supplemented 
by  programs  that  will  correct  con- 
ditions preventing  some  people  from 
enjoying  those  rights  to  which  we  be- 
lieve they  are  entitled. 

It  is  also  a  fact  worth  recalling  that 
liberty  for  some  means  restraint  for 
others.  This  follows  from  the  very 
nature  of  liberty  in  a  complex  social 
order.  For  what  an  individual  is 
free  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  depends  upon 
what  other  individuals  are  permitted 
to  do  and  not  to  do.    Thus,  more 
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liberty  at  one  point  in  the  social  order 
means  less  of  it  at  another  point.  In 
fact,  the  system  of  liberties  in  force 
at  any  time  reveals  the  system  of  con- 
trols in  force  at  that  time,  just  as  the 
set  of  restrictions  in  a  social  order 
make  clear  the  set  of  liberties  existing 
in  that  order. 

As  a  result,  the  desire  for  a  cer- 
tain set  of  liberties  for  some  is  at  the 
same  time  a  desire  for  a  certain  set 
of  controls  for  others.  Conversely, 
the  demand  for  a  particular  system  of 
controls  is  at  the  same  time  a  demand 
for  a  particular  system  of  liberties.  In 
short,  no  proposed  social  change  in- 
volves the  issue  of  v^hether  or  not 
all  liberty  is  on  one  side  and  all  re- 
straint on  the  other.  Rather,  it  is  a 
question  of  one  system  of  liberties 
and  restraints  as  opposed  to  another 
system  of  liberties  and  restraints. 

Test 

Remember,  lastly,  that  sacrifice  of 
freedom  in  one  field  by  an  individual 
may  mean  added  liberties  for  him  in 
another  field.  Thus  less  economic 
liberty  resulting  from  the  substitution 
of  group  action  for  individual  action 
might  bring  more  liberty  of  another 
kind.  A  laborer  joining  a  union,  or 
a  farmer  participating  in  a  group  pro- 
gram, submits  to  restrictions  upon 
his  individual  business  activities. 
But  such  cooperative  action  should 
put  more  money  in  their  pockets. 
They  WiW  have  gained  increased 
liberty  to  feed  and  clothe  their  fami- 
lies or  to  educate  their  children.  The 


moral  test  to  be  applied  w^herever 
restrictions  are  placed  on  an  indi- 
vidual's activities  is  this:  Do  these 
restrictions  create  more  liberty  than 
they  take  away? 

The  question  of  the  place  of  com- 
petition and  cooperation  in  modern 
society  can  novj  be  placed  in  its 
proper  perspective.  Cooperation  and 
competition  are  not  the  things  that 
matter.  They  are  simply  means  to 
some  more  ultimate  end.  Call  this 
end  individual  liberty  or  opportunity 
or  have  your  ow^n  values.  The  type 
of  action  that  serves  best  to  promote 
these  things  is  the  type  of  action 
morally  called  for;  and  this,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  determined  in  each 
particular  case. 

It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to 
make  an  either-or  choice  between 
competition  and  cooperation.  Our 
first  loyalty  is  not  to  some  "ism"  such 
as  competitive  individualism  or  co- 
operative collectivism,  but  to  the 
values  which  democracy  professes  to 
serve.  Competition  and  cooperation, 
in  other  words,  are  not  matters  of 
moral  principle.  They  are  matters 
of  expediency.  The  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  should  be  kept  fluid, 
and  shifts  should  be  made  from  one 
to  the  other  as  conditions  warrant. 

If  we  keep  alive  the  idea  that  to 
be  democratic,  a  social  arrangement 
must  be  one  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people — yes,  and 
apply  that  test  to  concrete  situations 
as  they  arise — our  democratic  heri- 
tage will  be  secure. 


As  a  weapon  of  war,  I  seriously  doubt  that  food  has  an  equal. 

— Sherman  E.  Johnson 
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Do  You  Mean  Family  Type  Farm? 

by  CHARLES  S.  HOFFMAN 


MANY  PERSONS  who  should 
know  better  do  a  lot  of  fuzzy  think- 
ing about  the  nature  of  a  family-type 
farm.  Ask  farmers  what  they  mean 
by  family 'type  farm  and  each  one 
will  probably  describe  his  own  farm; 
their  definitions  will  vary  from  de- 
scriptions of  crops  grown  to  simple 
statements  of  size  of  the  unit  oper- 
ated. 

The  most  common  variation  is 
reference  to  a  family-size  farm,  as 
though  there  is  some  mystic  advan- 
tage in  the  operation  of  a  particular 
acreage,  while  the  farmer  who  oper- 
ates a  few  acres  more,  or  a  few  acres 
less,  than  this  amount  is  not  blessed 
with  these  benefits. 

No  matter  what  particular  size  of 
farm  unit  is  selected,  it  will  be  a 
family-size  farm  only  in  reference 
to  the  operation  of  a  particular  farm 
by  a  particular  family.  It  follows, 
then,  that  size  is  less  important  than 
the  characteristics  of  the  farm  unit  as 
related  to  the  abilities,  capacities,  and 
needs  of  a  specific  family. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT,  therefore,  is 
not  a  izmily-size  but  a  family-Zypd- 
farm.  This  is  a  farm  unit  that  can 
meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the 
family  and  be  operated  primarily  by 
family  labor.  Size  itself  is  not  im- 
portant. The  need  is  to  determine 
the  type  of  farm,  in  which  size  is 
only  one  of  many  factors  making  up 
the  farm  unit.  Because  of  this, 
farms  ranging  from  40  to  80  acres  in 
one  region,  or  160  to  260  acres  in 
another  region,  might  conceivably 
be  classed  as  family-type  farms. 

The  question,  "What  is  a  family- 


type  farm?"  cannot  be  answered  by 
an  over-all  definition.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  unit  or  a  quantity  as  it  is  an 
operating  relationship  whereby  a 
farm  family  earns  a  satisfactory  level 
of  living  and  a  substantial  degree  of 
security. 

The  importance  of  family-type 
farms  is  so  great  that  it  affects  the 
physical,  economic,  and  social  well- 
being  not  only  of  the  individual  fam- 
ily but  of  the  entire  Nation.  The 
development  of  farm  units  that  are 
below  standard  and  fail  to  meet  the 
minimum  levels  of  living  will  create 
social  and  economic  distress  and 
physical  suffering.  The  unlimited 
development  of  larger  farms  by  fewer 
operators  will  lower  the  minimum 
levels  for  the  remaining  farm  fami- 
lies. The  way  of  a  democracy  should 
be  one  that  results  in  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  This 
means  making  the  land  support  the 
maximum  number  of  farm  people  at 
levels  below  which  no  American 
farm  family  should  be  expected  to 
live. 

COMPETITION  for  farms  has 
tended  to  squeeze  out  more  and  more 
farm  operators.  The  urge  to  in- 
crease farm  income  more  often  re- 
sults in  an  extension  of  the  size  of 
operations  rather  than  an  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  operations.  The 
easiest  way  out,  if  income  is  con- 
sidered too  low,  or  if  the  farm  is 
considered  an  "uneconomic  unit,"  is 
first  to  look  around  for  more  land  to 
add  to  the  farm. 

The  increasing  farm  population  in 
the  United  States,  together  with  a 
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constant,  or  even  decreasing,  quan- 
tity of  fertile  farm  land  add  to  the 
danger  in  the  short-sighted  tonic  of 
*'cure  by  expansion." 

Far-sighted  efforts  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  distress  among  the  farm  pop- 
ulation are  inevitably  drawn  tow^ard 
the  principle  of  making  the  land  sup- 
port as  large  a  population  as  possible 
v^ithout  jeopardizing  the  minimum 
levels  of  living. 

In  order  to  make  the  available  land 
resources  go  as  far  as  possible,  assist- 
ance to  farm  families  ideally  w^ould 
be  on  the  basis  of  developing  family- 
type  units.  In  applying  this  princi- 
ple, it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
to  divide  a  given  area  of  land  by  a 
given  number  of  farm  families.  The 
needs,  capacities,  and  standards  of 
each  family  will  vary. 

A  flexible  scale  is  necessary  that 
would  start  with  the  family  as  the 
basis  of  measurement  rather  than  the 
land.  The  family  living  budget  sup- 
plies this  need.  In  developing  the 
budget  for  a  family,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  farm  unit  as  well  as  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  the  family  must  be 
considered.  If  the  farm  unit  does 
not  come  up  to  these  minimum  re- 
quirements, then  this  farm  is  not  a 
family-type  farm  for  this  family.  It 
is  not  a  family-type  farm  if  it  can- 
not be  operated  primarly  by  family 
labor,  or  if  its  production  is  consider- 
ably above  all  minimum  require- 
ments and  tends  toward  the  com- 
mercial-type farm. 

THE  BUDGET  used  as  a  basis 
for  measurement  should  include  all 
of  the  major  elements  of  family  liv- 
ing such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  medical  care,  together  with  the 
intangible  elements  of  recreation  and 
social  participation.  FSA  officials 
have  developed  in  preliminary  form 


a  suggested  budget  for  an  average  ^ 
family  of  five. 

This  budget  is  a  summary  of  de- 
tailed planning  covering  each  item. 
The  estimates  between  items  that  can 
be  home  produced  and  those  which 
must  be  purchased  are  obtained  by 
first  determining  the  items  needed, 
and  of  these,  the  items  that  cannot 
be  home  produced  and  therefore  must 
be  purchased.  The  over-all  budget 
totals  $800,  based  on  home  produc- 
tion of  food  and  home  furnishings 
estimated  at  $460  and  cash  expense 
for  goods  and  services  to  be  pur- 
chased estimated  at  $340. 

With  such  a  budget,  the  first  test 
of  the  farm  unit  is  whether  it  will 
supply  home-produced  goods  in  the 
value  of  $460  and  also  supply  net 
cash  income  to  meet  the  expected 
expenses  of  $340. 

The  next  test  would  be  to  prepare 
for  each  general  area  a  supplemental 
food  budget  to  determine  whether 
the  farm  would  supply  a  balanced 
diet  and  whether  the  deficiencies 
could  be  taken  care  of  through  use 
of  available  net  cash  income.  As  an 
extreme  example,  the  total  food  value 
of  $450  might  be  produced  on  the 
farm,  but  if  it  consisted  of  all  potatoes 
or  tomatoes  the  needs  of  the  family 
would  not  be  met.  Deficiencies  in 
the  quantity  or  selection  of  available 
items  of  home  production  can  be  off- 
set somewhat  by  larger  net  cash  in- 
come with  which  these  essentials  can 
be  purchased.  The  principle  of  self- 
sufficiency,  however,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  concept  of  family-type 
farms.  Home-use  production  should 
provide  the  major  part  of  the  budg- 
eted family  needs. 

In  developing  the  family-living 
budget,  the  source  of  the  expected  ^ 
cash  income  is  analyzed  on  the  basis 
of  sound  farm-management  prac- 
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tices,  with  consideration  given  to 
topography  and  soil  fertiUty,  mar- 
kets, equipment,  and  the  use  of 
family  labor  and  skills.  The  pro- 
duction of  home-use  goods  is  ana- 
lyzed on  the  basis  of  sound  home- 
management  practices,  on  the  basis 
of  present  and  expected  needs  of  the 
family,  and  plans  for  meeting  these 
needs. 

AN  AVERAGE  budget  can  be  de- 
veloped, preferably  on  an  area  basis, 
w^hich  will  tell  in  each  area  whether 
or  not  Farm  X  is  a  family-type  farm 
for  Joe  Farmer  and  his  family.  By 
reducing  the  budget  estimates  to  a 
per-person  basis,  or  to  a  per-family 
basis  on  items  where  the  cost  is 
fairly  constant  regardless  of  size  of 


family,  the  budget  can  be  applied 
to  any  family  regardless  of  size. 

In  determining  family-type  farms, 
the  measurements  previously  out- 
lined can  be  applied  to  any  specific 
family  with  respect  to  a  specific  farm. 

Such  an  analysis  should  be  a  first 
order  of  business  in  the  development 
of  farm  projects  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  locate  the  maximum  number 
of  farm  families  on  a  limited  tract  of 
land.  This  would  apply  to  the  relo- 
cation of  farm  families  from  defense 
areas  or  other  restricted  military 
zones.  This  type  of  analysis  is  just 
as  important  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
disadvantaged  farm  families  on  an 
individual  basis.  In  either  case,  the 
emphasis  is  upon  human  needs  and 
abilities,  a  basic  point  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  family-type  farms. 


A  Footnote 

In  one  respect,  Mr.  Hoffman's  article  gives  a  distinctly  wrong  implica- 
tion, namely,  that  a  particular  family  must  be  fitted  to  a  particular  farm,  or, 
conversely,  that  the  farm  must  be  one  which  will  provide  the  requisite 
opportunities  and  standard  of  living  for  a  given  family. 

The  fallacy  of  this  concept  is  evident  when  it  is  tested  out  against  as  long 
a  period  of  time  as  the  period  of  a  tenant-purchase  loan.  Within  any 
given  40-year  period,  a  family  of  children  may  be  born,  reared,  educated, 
and  married.  If  a  farm  were  a  family-type  farm  for  a  particular  period 
when  the  children  were  the  right  age  to  do  lots  of  work,  it  would  not  be  a 
family-type  farm  after  the  children  had  all  left  home. 

Since  this  is  true,  I  do  not  feel  that  a  family-type  farm  is  a  farm  for  a 
particular  family  at  a  particular  time.  Rather,  it  is  one  that  is  in  general 
a  family-type  farm  at  any  and  all  times. 

— Paul  V.  Maris,  director,  tenant  purchase  division,  Farm  Security 
Administration, 
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State 

Agricultural  Legislation  1942 

by  ARTHUR  B.  JEBENS 


DURING  the  first  months  of 
1942,  eight  State  legislatures  met  in 
regular  session  and  nine  others  in 
special  session,  but  by  the  first  of 
May,  only  Louisiana,  New  Jersey, 
and  Rhode  Island  were  still  writing 
new  laws. 

Among  the  problems  that  received 
attention  in  several  States  was  the 
shortage  of  farm  labor. 

A  State  Commission  on  Student 
Labor  was  created  in  New  Jersey  to 
regulate  the  employment  of  school 
children  in  agriculture  for  the  dura- 
tion; school  children  over  14  years 
are  permitted  to  work  on  farms  15 
days  during  the  academic  year.  Bills 
also  were  introduced  in  New  Jersey 
to  reduce  the  age  limit  for  child  labor 
in  canneries  and  other  industries 
from  18  to  16  years,  but  some  legis- 
lators favored  a  bill  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernor power  to  suspend  any  labor 
law  for  the  duration,  after  a  petition 
and  hearing,  rather  than  an  outright 
repeal  of  these  and  other  safeguards 
of  the  interests  of  labor. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  was 
granted  a  discretionary  power  to 
waive  any  statutory  hour  limitation 
on  labor.  In  Rhode  Island  the  Gov- 
ernor may  shorten  the  school  term 
to  release  children  for  farm  labor, 
and  Kentucky  permits  employers  to 
work  employees  more  than  8  hours 
a  day  or  40  hours  a  week. 

Relief  recipients  in  Pennsylvania 
may  now  earn  up  to  $150  a  year  with- 
out losing  their  eligibility  for  relief. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  law  will  make  it 


possible  to  tap  a  potential  source  of 
part-time  or  seasonal  farm  labor  that 
probably  will  not  be  called  into  the 
armed  services  but  has  been  immo- 
bilized by  the  penalty  provisions  in 
relief  laws. 

STATE  legislatures  also  looked 
ahead  to  problems  of  post-war  adjust- 
ments. New  York  adopted  legisla- 
tion postponing  all  major  capital  out- 
lays and  created  a  post-war  planning 
fund  and  commission  to  set  in  mo- 
tion a  post-war  public  works  pro- 
gram. An  appropriation  of  $450,- 
000  was  made  to  this  fund,  including 
$50,000  for  administrative  costs. 

The  Rhode  Island  house  provided 
a  $15,000,000  public  assistance  re- 
serve fund  and  appropriated  $2,000,- 
000  to  it  for  1942  and  1943,  to  be  used 
for  "rainy-day  relief  needs."  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  proposed 
to  permit  the  legislature  to  create 
special  funds  for  post-war  jobless  re- 
Uef. 

The  New  Jersey  senate  adopted 
two  measures,  one  to  create  a  State 
resources  reserve  fund  to  be  built  up 
from  a  portion  of  the  receipts  from 
the  motor  fuel  and  liquor  taxes,  and 
the  second  to  permit  cities  and  coun- 
ties to  create  public  works  reserves 
from  appropriations  to  be  used  after 
the  war  for  capital  improvements  and 
to  be  invested  in  Government  bonds 
until  that  time.  A  New  Jersey  house 
bill  would  create  an  emergency  re- 
lief fund,  from  the  balances  in  the 
State  highway  fund  on  December  31 
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of  each  year,  to  meet  direct  relief 
costs  after  the  war. 

Acceptance  of  Federal  grants  of 
funds  and  equipment  during  the  war 
and  6  months  after  by  the  State  or 
political  subdivisions  was  approved 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Rhode  Island.  Similar 
legislation  was  vetoed  by  the  gover- 
nor in  Virginia  on  the  grounds  that 
the  specific  grant  of  authority  was 
unnecessary. 

INTERSTATE  BARRIERS  to 
truck  transportation  were  partly 
eliminated  in  several  States.  Ken- 
tucky raised  the  weight  limit  from 
18,000  to  28,000  pounds  on  certain 
defense  highways,  and  Rhode  Island 
increased  the  weight  limit  on  semi- 
trailers from  40,000  to  46,000  pounds 
to  conform  to  statutory  provisions  of 
nearby  States.  The  New  Jersey  sen- 
ate approved  an  increase  from  28  to 
35  feet  in  the  length  of  two-axle,  four- 
wheel  trucks.  A  big-truck  bill  in 
Pennsylvania  to  suspend  the  penalty 
provision  in  the  present  law  for 
oversized  trucks,  was  lost  during  the 
confusion  of  the  last  day  of  the  spe- 
cial session. 

New  York  and  Virginia  have  made 
statutory  reductions  in  speed  limits 
in  cooperation  with  the  suggested  40- 
mile  limitation  to  conserve  rubber 
and  gasoline,  but  similar  legislation 
was  stranded  in  the  senate  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE  SPECIAL  session  in  Arizona 
disregarded  the  Governor's  recom- 
mendation that  the  functions  of  the 
mineral  resources  department  be 
transferred  to  the  university,  and 
appropriated  $50,850  to  the  depart- 
ment to  promote  development  and 
use  of  strategic  war  metals  found  in 
Arizona.  The  bill  became  law  with- 
out the  Governor's  signature.  Ap- 


propriations to  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  of  $5,000  for  the  control 
of  citrus  red  scale  and  $30,000  for 
the  eradication  of  grasshoppers  were 
approved. 

Also  considered  in  Arizona  were 
senate  bills  that  would  create  a  State 
Dairy  Commission  and  amend  the 
constitution  to  regulate  the  sale  and 
mortgaging  of  State  lands,  and  house 
bills  providing  for  an  underground 
water  code  committee,  creating  a 
State  price-control  director,  and  per- 
mitting interim  zoning  in  military, 
naval,  or  industrial  defense  areas. 

Kentucky's  special  session,  which 
adjourned  April  8,  made  the  first 
successful  reapportionment  of  house 
districts  since  191 8.  The  law  affects 
approximately  50  of  the  100  house 
districts. 

Probably  the  most  controversial 
item  on  the  New  Jersey  legislative 
calendar  was  the  repeal  of  the  milk- 
control  law.  After  weeks  of  delay, 
a  house  motion  was  passed  to  relieve 
the  agriculture  committee  of  this 
bill.  The  proposed  elimination  of 
personal  property  taxation  was  de- 
feated, but  two  other  tax  measures 
received  favorable  action  by  the 
house.  The  first  would  permit  the 
county  tax  board  to  increase  as  well 
as  to  reduce  assessments  in  appeals 
from  apportionments  of  taxes  to  the 
taxing  districts,  and  the  second 
changes  the  requirements  for  re- 
demption of  tax  delinquent  prop- 
erty. Bills  providing  State  aid  to 
local  school  districts  and  for  trans- 
portation of  nonpublic  school  pupils 
have  become  law. 

IN  NEW  YORK  an  appropria- 
tion  to  provide  cash  aid  to  dairymen 
suffering  a  hay  shortage  because  of 
the  drought  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor because  it  might  *'lead  to  a 
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dangerous  and  wholly  uncontrollable 
future  policy."  Another  bill  that 
was  vetoed  would  exempt  farmers 
from  the  milk  dealers'  license  law  if 
they  sold  less  than  lOO  quarts  of  milk 
daily  on  their  own  premises.  New 
York  also  continued  its  participation 
in  the  Federal  long-range  program  of 
flood  control,  but  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way was  defeated  in  the  senate  after 
being  approved  in  the  assembly. 


The  last  vestige  of  the  New  York 
real  estate  tax  was  removed  by  the 
elimination  of  the  armory  tax,  and 
both  houses  approved  a  resolution 
creating  a  committee  to  devise  meth- 
ods to  further  reduce  the  real  estate 
tax  burden.  The  senate  defeated  a 
constitutional  amendment  which 
would  require  compulsory  budgeting 
of  full  State  financial  aid  to  local 
governmental  units. 


Living  With  Nature 

by  EARL  H.  BELL 


IF  WE  ARE  to  establish  a  sta- 
tionary population  on  the  Great 
Plains,  we  must  replace  cultural  pat- 
terns of  humid  regions,  in  which  our 
civilization  developed,  with  a  new 
culture  that  harmonizes  with  the 
physical  environment  of  the  Plains. 

That  is  what  the  moving  finger  of 
ecology  writes — ecology  being, 
briefly,  the  relationship  between  an 
organism  and  its  environment.  In 
the  study  of  human  ecology  we  first 
begin  to  recognize  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  created  our  own  sur- 
roundings by  paving  highways, 
damming  streams,  building  blast 
furnaces,  scarring  the  countryside 
with  railways,  building  gaunt  grain 
elevators,  and  planting  grain  and 
groves  of  trees. 

To  the  biologist,  environment  may 
be  summed  up  as  geography — topo- 
graphy, soil,  drainage,  altitude,  hu- 
midity, rainfall,  temperature,  light, 
physical  environment. 

Man's  environment,  more  com- 
plex, includes  all  that,  plus  his  tech- 
nological inventions  and  a  whole  sub- 


jective world  of  beliefs,  values,  in- 
stitutions, and  customs  that  the 
anthropologist  lumps  together  and 
calls  "culture." 

Culture  is  a  three-way  force  in 
human  ecology.  In  its  most  simple 
manifestation  it  places  additional 
material  elements  in  the  physical  en- 
vironment that  changes  man's  ad- 
justments. Railroads,  for  example, 
altered  the  density  of  population  and 
the  location  of  towns,  previously  de- 
termined by  navigable  stream^s.  Now 
paved  highways  affect  the  population 
pattern;  perhaps  trucks  and  tractors 
and  airplanes  will  completely  re- 
arrange the  distributional  pattern  of 
the  Plains  farm  population. 

CULTURE  modifies  physical  en- 
vironment. With  irrigation,  man 
has  made  deserts  bloom.  With 
drainage  he  has  made  swamps  into 
gardens.  He  has  denuded  forest 
lands.  With  the  plow  and  the  tractor 
he  has  changed  grazing  lands  of  the 
Plains  into  both  wheat  fields  and  dust 
bowls.  Culture  builds  and  destroys; 
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in  itself  it  is  neither  moral  nor  im- 
moral. Intelligence  determines  to 
which  end  it  is  used. 

Culture  also  involves  man's  inter- 
pretation of  physical  environment. 
That  is,  one  tends  to  see  his  physical 
surroundings  from  the  viewpoint  of 
his  culture:  The  herder  saw  on  the 
Great  Plains  an  entirely  different 
mode  of  life  than  did  the  farmer. 
The  fight  between  Great  Plains 
farmers  and  cattlemen  was  really  a 
culture  conflict  between  different  be- 
liefs and  values. 

Congress  recognized  the  farmers' 
values  and  enacted  Homestead  Laws, 
which  imposed  the  agricultural  pat- 
tern of  life  of  the  Plains  despite  the 
hostility  of  the  physical  environment 
to  such  organization.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  culture  did  not  end  there. 
Farmers  from  the  East  brought  crops 
and  cultural  techniques  that  had  been 
developed  for  Eastern  soils.  Even 
the  harm  thus  caused  to  the  land 
and  many  crop  failures  were  slow  in 
forcing  a  readjustment  of  cultural 
values. 

As  we  traveled  through  the  Dust 
Bowl,  a  farmer  pointed  to  a  barren 
field  of  shifting  sand. 

"I  have  seen  that  field  raise  40 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,"  he  said. 
"It  would  be  a  shame  to  put  that 
good  farm  land  into  pasture.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  put  it  into  cane 
until  you  get  it  held  down  and  when 
rain  comes  again  it  will  be  all  right." 

The  point  here  is  that  that  farm- 
er's cultural  values  and  beliefs 
brought  in  from  another  area  are 
as  dominant  a  part  of  his  environ- 
ment as  the  physical  surroundings. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  of  the 
Great  Plains  indicates  that  the  cul- 
ture, population,  and  human  ecology 
were  not  static.    Even  the  climate 


during  the  past  15,000  or  20,000  years 
has  fluctuated  sufficiently  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  natural  vegetation, 
fauna,  and  land  forms. 

The  first  evidence  ot  man  in  the 
Plains  is  found  in  the  remnants  of 
old  terraces,  most  of  them  along  small 
streams.  There  we  find  evidence  of 
the  hunting  activities  of  the  earliest 
man  in  the  bones  of  elephants,  cam- 
els, American  horses,  musk  oxen,  and 
bison,  that  had  become  extinct  long 
before  the  white  man  reached  this 
continent.  During  the  time  of  the 
residence  of  these  people,  the  climate 
was  much  colder  and  more  moist. 

A  later  occupation  period  is  repre- 
sented by  what  is  called  the  Wood- 
land culture,  so  named  because  it  was 
originally  believed  to  be  limited  to 
the  Woodland  area  of  the  East.  In 
recent  years  we  have  found,  how- 
ever, that  it  extends  from  the  Adan- 
tic  Coast  through  the  wooded  re- 
gions, across  northern  Nebraska,  and 
well  into  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 
The  village  sites  are  nearly  always  in 
old  terraces  beneath  the  present  sur- 
face. The  presence  of  pottery,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  the  culture  is 
probably  younger  than  that  discussed 
above. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  during  the  late  period 
of  their  occupation,  and  it  seems  that 
these  people  were  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  small  game  for  their 
livelihood.  The  relative  sparseness 
of  the  settlements  and  small  size  of 
the  groups  indicated  by  the  size  of 
the  sites  are  a  direct  ecological  re- 
sponse to  environment. 

The  next  culture  horizon  seems  to 
have  been  brought  in  by  a  round- 
headed  people  from  the  Southeast. 
These  people  introduced  agriculture 
on  a  relatively  large  scale.  They 
planted  gardens  on  the  low,  moist 
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terraces,  and  hunted  on  the  nearby 
tablelands.  After  a  decade  or  so, 
they  used  to  move  to  a  new  location. 

SUCH  an  ecological  adjustment — 
that  is,  using  the  valleys,  many  of 
them  subirrigated,  and  reserving  the 
highlands  for  grazing — is  probably 
the  best  adaptation  ever  made  to  the 
Plains  environment.  It  combined 
agriculture  and  cattle.  Under  ab- 
original conditions,  Nature  could  re- 
duce the  herds  and  adjust  them  to 
the  available  grass  resources;  prob- 
lems of  overgrazing  were  not  so 
acute.  Our  own  culture  places  a 
higher  value  upon  cattle  than  upon 
the  range  resources,  thus  reversing 
natural  balances. 

Even  despite  the  fine  ecological 
adjustment,  there  are  evidences  of 
great  calamities.  We  find  in  north- 
ern Nebraska,  along  the  Ponca 
Creek  valley,  remains  that  are  com- 
pletely covered  with  from  2  to  15 
feet  of  sand.  With  the  natural  sub- 
irrigation  of  the  valley,  people  could 
live  there  for  a  considerable  time 
although  sand  was  blowing  and 
destroying  the  buffalo  pasture. 

When  I  first  saw  the  Dust  Bowl,  I 
was  struck  by  the  close  resemblance 
that  must  exist  between  the  village 
site  in  northern  Nebraska  centuries 
ago  and  that  Dust  Bowl  in  Colorado 
today:  A  peaceful  agricultural  peo- 
ple prospered  until  a  series  of  dry 
years  came  and  destroyed  vegetation 
and  allowed  sand  to  drift  and  form 
dunes  over  their  villages.  Finally, 
they  abandoned  their  homes  to  the 
sand. 

The  next  stream  of  people  into  the 
region  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
tribes  that  were  here  at  the  arrival 
□i  the  white  man — the  Ponca, 
Omaha,  Oto,  Pawnee. 

These  also  were  primarily  agri- 


culturalists. At  first,  they  did  not 
have  horses,  but  they  probably  were 
fully  horsed  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  that  period 
a  great  change  came  in  the  culture  of 
the  Plains.  The  people  placed  less 
emphasis  on  agriculture  and  more  on 
hunting. 

THE  HORSE  was  a  technologi- 
cal development  that  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  transportation  and  permitted 
them  to  exploit  the  greatest  natural 
resource  of  the  Plains — the  buffalo. 
After  the  horse  had  been  introduced, 
the  last  prewhite  stream  of  culture 
entered  the  region  in  the  Sioux. 

These  people  had  been  living  in 
western  Wisconsin,  to  the  east  of 
what  then  were  the  Chippewa;  to 
the  east  of  the  Chippewa  was  the 
white  man.  The  Chippewa  got 
guns  from  the  white  man  and  chased 
out  the  Sioux,  who  crossed  southern 
Minnesota  and  northern  Iowa, 
pushed  out  into  the  Plains,  and  be- 
gan to  impinge  on  the  homeland  of 
the  Ponca,  Omaha,  and  Pawnee. 
The  Sioux  m.ultiplied  and  menaced 
the  agricultural  people.  So  w^hen 
the  white  man  came  in,  the  village 
type  joined  up  with  the  white  man 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  drive 
out  the  Sioux. 

That  completes  the  cultural  and 
ecological  history  of  the  Plains  for 
more  than  15,000  years. 

THERE  IS  a  valuable  lesson  in  the 
adjustment  of  these  people.  The 
most  constant  thing  about  the  Plains 
environment  is  the  fluctuation  of 
rainfall.  There  are  minor  fluctua- 
tions, like  the  droughts  of  historic 
times,  the  effects  of  which  may  be 
minimized  by  the  proper  ecological 
adjustments.  And  there  are  fluctu- 
ations so  serious  that  their  repetition 
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may  bring  a  complete  collapse  of 
Plains  society  as  we  know  it. 

Rainfall  in  the  Great  Plains  is 
spotty.  In  one  year,  some  areas  will 
be  subhumid,  some  semiarid,  and 
some  desertlike.  The  Plains  Indians 
(and  until  recently  the  natives  of 
great  grassland  areas  throughout  the 
world)  have  been  seminomadic. 
Without  a  sedentary  cultural  tradi- 
tion, the  people  have  moved  from 
the  dry  areas  to  the  more  moist  ones. 
It  is  only  in  the  last  century  and  a 
half  that  mankind  has  attempted  to 
establish  a  sedentary  population  upon 


the  world's  great  grasslands,  all  of 
which  are  characterized  by  a  vio- 
lently fluctuating  rainfall. 

To  date,  we  have  been  equally 
successful  in  all  of  the  continents. 
The  famines  of  which  we  have  read 
year  after  year  in  the  wheat  belts  of 
Russia  are  crop  failures  due  to  lack 
of  sufficient  moisture  in  a  country 
without  the  humanitarian  patterns  of 
the  United  States.  Attempts  to  set- 
tie  the  Plains  permanently  can  be 
successful  if  we  work  in  harmony 
with  physical  environment. 


Books 


The  History  of  Land  Use  in  the  Harvard  Forest.  Hugh  M,  Raup  and 
Reynold  E.  Carlson.  Harvard  University.  Petersham,  Mass.  Har- 
vard Forest  Bulletin  No.  20.    64  pages. 


by  VIRGIL  L.  HURLBURT 


THE  STUDY  from  which  this 
report  resulted  was  undertaken  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  use  of  land 
and  to  characterize  the  pre-Colonial 
forest.  The  need  for  such  data  and 
the  possibilities  of  their  application 
in  present  and  future  forest  land 
management  in  New  England  is 
self-evident. 

The  authors  are  to  be  commended 
on  the  task  completed,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  diflSculties  presented 
by  the  host  of  complicated  interrela- 
tionships within  any  history  of  land 
use  as  such,  and  the  relative  dearth 
of  exact  and  detailed  information 
from  which  data  could  be  drawn. 
Data  from  a  variety  of  sources,  origi- 


nal and  secondary,  covering  a  num- 
ber of  disciplines  have  been  brought 
together  ca;;efully.  The  utilization 
of  information  in  deed  registeries 
and  town  records,  and  the  careful 
analysis  of  land  titles  suggest  that 
researchers  in  other  social  science 
fields  may  examine  this  source  of 
historical  data  to  good  advantage. 

THE  CHAPTERS  on  introduc- 
tion, previous  work,  methodology, 
history  of  land  divisions,  and  growth 
of  population  are  brief  and  to  the 
point,  but  stand  out  a  litde  too  much 
as  chapters.  Had  these  been  worked 
into  the  manuscript  as  subexplana- 
tion,  showing  more  of  the  relation- 
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ship  between  population  growth,  in- 
dustrial development,  and  types  of 
land  use,  the  report  would  have  been 
strengthened.  In  this  respect,  the 
book  follows  the  organizational  pat- 
tern of  the  bulk  of  published  bulle- 
tins— namely,  presentation  by  sub- 
ject matter  titles  with  space  devoted 
to  soils,  climate,  population,  and  the 
like,  rather  than  by  characterization 
of  the  pattern  of  use  and  the  use  of 
those  subject  breakdowns  to  explain 
the  pattern. 

The  chapter  on  history  of  agricul- 
ture is  slightly  overburdened  with 
statistics  that  add  little  to  the  ex- 
planation, but  this  fault  is  far  out- 
weighed by  excellent  summary  para- 
graphs concerning  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  these  data. 

The  chapter  on  forest  history  cov- 
ers both  history  of  use  and  the  com- 
position and  distribution  of  pre-Co- 
lonial  forests.  The  method  of  pres- 
entation, involving  rather  detailed 
handling  of  three  separate  sample 
tracts,  will  be  useful  to  those  famil- 
iar with  the  area,  but  seems  unneces- 
sarily detailed  for  the  nonresident 
reader.  The  detail  offers  proof  that 
the  analysis  was  thoroughgoing,  but 
the  10  pages  of  text  and  the  6  maps 
do  not  contribute  explanation  in  pro- 
portion to  space  used. 

The  reader  is  presented  with  the 
pertinent  facts  in  the  authors'  sum- 
mary sentences: 

"Upland  forest  successions  in  Pe- 
tersham may  be  summarized  in  two 
categories.  The  first,  which  has  been 
discussed  at  some  length  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  occurred  in  tracts  that 
were  never  cleared  for  pasture  or  cul- 
tivation. The  similarity  between  the 
present  timber  on  these  tracts,  both 
in  composition  and  local  distribution, 
and  that  of  the  pre-Colonial  upland 
forest  as  outlined  for  Petersham  in 


general,  indicates  that  no  serious 
changes  have  occurred  since  the  first  i 
settlement.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  recent  elimination  of 
the  chestnut  by  disease.  Repeated 
cutting  and  occasional  burning  no 
doubt  set  up  minor  variations,  and 
the  smaller  size  of  the  trees  changed 
the  general  aspect,  but  the  composi- 
tion of  the  forest  must  have  remained 
fairly  constant." 

THE  SECTIONS  on  succession 
in  the  Petersham  Forests,  and  sum- 
mary and  conclusions  are  especially 
well  done. 

The  findings  are  contributions  to 
management  practices  for  the  future 
in  that  foresters  are  provided  with 
substantiated  guiding  principles. 

"First,  relic  w^ood  lots  may  be  used 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
to  determine  present-day  timber- 
growing  potentials  in  terms  of  nat- 
ural or  primeval  forest  conditions. 
Second,  these  wood  lots  may  be  used 
as  a  scale  against  which  to  plot  the 
probable  results  of  future  develop- 
ment in  old  field  forests.  Third,  the 
results  of  the  whole  investigation 
strongly  suggest  that  the  basic  ar- 
rangement of  natural  forest  types,  in 
comparison  with  the  existing  ones,  is 
relatively  simple,  and  that  the  be- 
wildering complexity  of  the  present 
mosaic  of  types  is  very  largely  due  to 
the  differential  consequences  of  land 
use  and  abandonment." 

THE  STUDY  rounds  out  a  seg- 
ment of  knowledge.  Portions  of  its 
procedure  will  need  to  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, but  one  can  question  seriously 
the  advisability  of  repeating  else- 
where in  detail  the  procedure  for  ^ 
analysis  of  presettlement  forests.  w 

Instead,  it  would  seem  preferable 
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•  and   expeditious   that  silvicultural 
^  research   concentrate   on  studying 
existing  stands,  taking  into  account 
what  is  known  about  the  ravages 
of  time,  disease,  hurricane,  and  the 


differential  consequences  of  use. 
These  should  indicate  enough  about 
adapted  species  and  necessary  prac- 
tices without  exploring  too  far  the 
intricacies  of  ecology. 


History  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  1917-1919.  William 
Clinton  Mullendore.  With  an  introduction  by  Herbert  Hoover  and 
a  foreword  and  bibliography  by  Ralph  Has  well  Lutz.  (Hoover 
Library  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  Publication  18.)  Stanford 
University  Press.    Stanford  University,  Calif.    399  pages. 

by  EVERETT  E.  EDWARDS 


THE  HISTORY  of  this  volume 
explains  its  nature  and  contents. 
The  author  was  an  assistant  counsel 
in  the  legal  division  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  and  his 
text  as  here  presented  was  completed 
in  1 92 1.  The  43-page  introduction 
by  Herbert  Hoover  was  written  in 
1920.  Copies  of  these  manuscripts' 
have  been  available  in  the  Hoover 
Library  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace  at  Stanford  University  and  in 
the  National  Archives.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  present  world  conflict,  the 
food  problem  once  more  became  cru- 
cial. To  assist  in  its  delineation,  the 
Hoover  Library  has  resurrected  the 
two  reports  and  published  them  with- 
out changes  as  ''the  oflScial  history  of 
the  Food  Administration." 

MuUendore's  original  text  included 
an  appendix,  consisting  of  the  regu- 
latory orders  of  the  agency.  These, 
and  likewise  certain  of  the  price 
tables,  were  omitted.  The  only  ad- 
dition is  a  foreword  by  Prof.  Ralph 
H.  Lutz,  which  includes  a  two-page 
bibliography  of  works  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. 

P  MuUendore's  report  provides  the 
only  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  Food  Administration 


and  the  problems  which  it  had  to 
meet. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  con- 
cerned with  the  conditions  affect- 
ing the  food  situation  in  the  United 
States  in  19 17;  the  formulation  of  the 
program,  the  problems,  powers,  and 
organization,  and  the  interrelation- 
ships with  the  work  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernment departments.  The  fifth 
chapter  summarizes  the  ways  and 
means  of  effecting  the  conservation 
of  foods.  The  next  four  chapters 
consider  wheat,  flour,  and  bread. 
The  problems  incident  to  sugar  are 
the  subject  of  chapter  10.  The  three 
following  chapters  delineate  the  li- 
censing of  trades  and  commodities 
and  the  regulation  of  wholesalers  and 
retailers. 

There  are  also  chapters  devoted  to 
perishable  commodities,  cold  storage, 
meat  packing,  hog  production,  the 
canning  industry,  cottonseed  and  cot- 
tonseed products,  the  "coarse  grains" 
(corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley)  and 
their  products,  rice,  dried  fruits, 
beans,  coffee,  and  collateral  com- 
modities (ice,  twine,  and  so  on). 

The  last  nine  chapters  concern  the 
movement  in  food  prices,  the  coordi- 
nation of  purchases,  the  activities  of 
the  grain  corporation,  transportation 
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problems,  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's expenditures.  The  appendixes 
provide  Hsts  of  the  agency's  per- 
sonnel. 

THE  AUTHOR  has  avoided  most 
of  the  faults  that  usually  inhere  in 
official  histories.  There  are  no  ex- 
tended pleas  for  controversial  deci- 
sions and  policies.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  very  little  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  value  for  administra- 
tive purposes  in  the  present  crisis  is 
subject  to  question. 

Although  the  treatment  in  each 
chapter  is  chronological,  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  reasons  why  the 
Food  Administration  had  to  change 
its  various  policies  from  time  to  time. 
In  other  v^^ords,  the  motivating  forces 
at  v^ork  are  not  delineated. 

PERHAPS  it  is  impossible  to 
write  histories  that  include  adequate 


consideration  of  administrative  pro^ 
cedures  by  following  the  traditional 
processes  of  historical  research. 
Probably  we  must  place  trained  his- 
torians in  the  agencies  and  charge 
them  with  the  responsibility  of  com- 
piling the  data  that  are  needed  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  motivations 
in  governmental  action.  In  this  gen- 
eration, the  basic  reasons  for  oflScial 
decisions  are  often  developed  in  tele- 
phone conversations  and  small  infor- 
mal conferences  of  key  individuals, 
and  these  are  seldom  written  down 
and  filed  in  the  archives  of  the 
agency.  Admitted  that  data  on  such 
procedures  is  frequently  highly  con- 
fidential, administrative  analysts  and 
historians  must  evolve  ways  and 
means  of  recording  this  information 
and  holding  it  in  trust  for  the  re- 
search workers  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 


Old  McDonald  Had  a  Farm.   Angus  McDonald.    Boston.  Houghton 
Miflflin  Company.    278  pages. 

by  A.  D.  STEFFERUD 


OLD  James  Angus  McDonald 
believed  in  salvation  first  and  sol- 
vency second.  He  was  quite  a 
character.  This  book  about  him  by 
his  son  is  quite  a  book. 

When  he  was  18,  the  old  man 
was  out  plowing  one  day  and  the 
Lord  spoke  to  him  and  told  him  to 
go  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  went  to  Cooper's  Insti- 
tute in  Mississippi,  working,  preach- 
ing, and  farming.  Then  to  Leba- 
non, Tenn.,  where  he  got  a  degree, 
a  wife,  and  two  children  before  he 
was  29.  From  then  on  he  served 
the  Lord,  living  in  towns  and  cities, 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  saving 


souls.  But  he  always  wanted  to  get 
back  to  the  farm.  He  read  about 
better  farming  methods,  looked  at 
farm  land,  and  talked  about  getting 
back  to  it  as  if  he  just  left  it. 

There  is  a  lovely  consistency  about 
the  old  man's  salvation  and  solvency. 
The  McDonalds  were  farmers  and 
Presbyterian  preachers — Calvinistic, 
stern,  intolerant,  but  poor.  James 
Angus  learned  young  what  poverty 
means;  he  was  10  when  his  father 
went  to  the  Civil  War;  it  was  up  to 
him  to  support  his  mother  and  th^ 
five  children  and  to  take  care  of  theiw 
when  she  died  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

He  saw  the  poverty  of  his  parish- 
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>^oners,  and  his  sermons  blended  ti- 
rades against  cotton  farming  and  the 
devil. 

"This  is  God's  earth  and  you  are 
desecrating  his  work  when  you  plow 
up  and  down  the  hill  and  let  the 
water  w^ash  away  the  soil  that  the 
Lord  has  put  there  for  our  use,"  he 
thundered. 

"A  lot  of  you  people  have  got  the 
idea  that  you  can  come  here  on  Sun- 
day and  look  pious  and  act  pious  and 
everything  is  fine.  Everything  is 
wonderful,  you  think.  I  went  to 
church.  I  discharged  my  duty  and 
I  can  go  home  and  let  my  land  go 
to  rack  and  ruin.  I  can  let  my  fam- 
ily starve.  I  can  let  my  wife  do  the 
work.  And  let  me  tell  you  right 
now,  the  Lord  loves  and  appreciates 
the  good  women  of  this  community. 
The  good  women,  I  say,  who  look 
after  the  crops  and  milk  the  cow, 
while  you  trifling  men  are  off  drunk 
when  you  ought  to  be  in  the 
field    *    *  * 

"You  are  too  abominably  lazy  to 
work  and  take  care  of  your  crops  and 
your  families.  You  have  no  right 
to  abuse  God's  earth,  and  you  have 
got  no  right  to  neglect  your  wife  and 
children    ^    *  * 

"I  rode  almost  to  Dwight  and  I 
took  a  big  circle  around  Badger,  and 
I  looked  at  all  the  farms  along  the 
way,  and  I  did  not  see  a  cow  or  a  pig 
or  the  sign  of  a  garden  anywhere. 
What  kind  of  farming  is  this? 
What  kind  of  treatment  are  you  giv- 
ing your  families  and  God's  earth 
by  raising  nothing  but  cotton? 
Well,  you  can't  eat  cotton!  *Oh, 
yes,'  you  say,  *but  I've  got  to  raise 
cotton  to  get  money.'  And  what  do 
J^ou  do  with  your  money?  You  go 
^to  tow^n  to  buy  stuff  you  should  raise 
on  the  farm.  You  live  out  of  a  pa- 
per sack  and  you  don't  live  half  as 


well  as  you  would  if  you  raised  feed 
crops,  a  garden,  and  livestock  .  .  . 
Let  us  pray!" 

HE  PRACTICED  what  he 
preached. 

That  is  the  main  story  of  the  book, 
and  much  of  it  is  of  the  kind  that 
makes  your  heart  warm — a  success 
story,  a  struggle  against  elements 
and  scoffers  and  rocky  soil.  The 
part  that  does  not  do  that  is  the  end, 
and  it  makes  you  wonder,  and  gives 
you  a  queer  taste. 

The  old  man  was  6i  when  he 
finally  went  back  to  the  farm — a  gul- 
lied, impoverished,  stony  piece  of 
space  on  a  hilltop  near  Sallisaw, 
Okla.  Everybody  tried  to  discour- 
age him;  bankers  made  loans  on 
cotton,  not  for  subsistence  farming; 
Mrs.  McDonald  was  town-bred;  the 
boys  were  apprehensive  about  the 
work;  the  old  man  had  no  money. 
But  he  got  Doc  Kelleam's  place,  a 
"rock  and  air"  farm,  whose  main 
characteristic  was  disorder,  and  he 
vowed  that  "you  won't  know  this 
place  in  a  year." 

There  was  the  inevitable  struggle, 
crop  failures,  and  slavish  work  for 
the  old  man,  Mrs.  McDonald,  and 
their  two  boys  and  daughter — five 
older  children  by  his  first  wife  were 
out  in  the  world,  doing  well.  The 
old  man  got  churches  near  the  farm; 
that  helped.  Droughts,  doubts,  gul- 
lies were  conquered;  the  old  man 
never  questioned  himself  or  his  de- 
cisions. 

"The  foundation  of  a  good  farm 
is  livestock  and  feed  crops.  The  ma- 
nure wdll  enrich  the  land  and  you 
can  eat  the  pigs  and  chickens,  and 
raise  a  garden  that  will  keep  your 
table  supplied  with  fresh  vege- 
tables." 

He  had  terrific  strength  and  a  tcr- 
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rific  will.  He  got  rich  off  his  land, 
while  neighbors  and  parishioners 
failed,  and  before  long  he  was  buy- 
ing adjoining  land,  at  bargain  prices. 
He  repaired  the  damage  of  erosion 
and  neglect.  He  had  many  ideas 
about  farming,  strange  in  that  re- 
gion, and  they  always  worked — ter- 
racing, cover  crops,  green  manure, 
rotations. 

*'One  reason  the  old  man's  ideas 
didn't  go  over  so  well  w^as  that  it 
took  so  much  work  to  put  them  in 
practice.  The  neighbors  thought  it 
was  foolish  to  pull  fodder.  It  was  a 
lot  of  trouble.  We  had  to  pull  it  in 
the  hottest  weather  and  tie  it  in 
hands,  and  then  about  dusk  when 
the  dew  had  begun  to  fall,  go  out 
and  tie  four  hands  into  one  bundle. 
If  you  tied  it  before  dusk  the  blades 
were  so  brittle  that  they  would  tear 
all  to  pieces." 

WHEN  A  NEIGHBOR  told  him, 
"You  shore  do  like  work — you  can 
get  hay  a  lot  easier  than  that,"  the 
old  man's  rejoinder  should  have  cut 
deep:  "Cassidy,  I  heard  you  been 
buying  some  hay.  I  have  never 
bought  a  bale  of  hay  and  I  never 
expect  to." 

But:  That  night  at  supper  the  old 
man  w^as  beaming.  "Well,  boys,  I 
just  bought  the  Cassidy  ten." 

One  day  he  announced  that  he 
wanted  to  have  a  big  family  reunion. 
He  finally  agreed  to  have  the  house 
papered  because  Mrs.  McDonald 
was  * 'really  ashamed  for  the  older 
children  to  see  these  bare  walls." 
He  had  the  house  painted  every  2 
years  because  that  would  keep  it 
from  rotting,  but  "what  difference 
does  the  inside  make — the  house 
keeps  us  warm  on  the  cold  winter 
nights;  that's  the  main  thing."  But- 
ter-and-egg  money  that  his  wife  had 


saved  for  new^  furniture  went  for  the 
interior  decoration;  but  McDonald 
used  some  of  his  for  a  new  sleeping 
porch. 

So  the  children  came  for  a  reunion 
of  eating,  picnicking,  talk,  and 
proudful  glances  from  their  father. 
A  good  family;  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
those  McDonalds;  strong,  fertile, 
healthy,  and  sound  of  mind  and 
limb.  Monument  enough  for  any 
man;  the  old  man  was  pleased  that 
they  turned  out  well,  but  his  farm 
was  his  monument. 

THAT  REUNION  is  a  turning 
point  of  the  book.  After  that,  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  old 
man  somehow  change.  The  change 
is  not  due  to  the  telling.  Angus  Mc- 
Donald has  done  a  masterful  job; 
his  book  is  readable,  sharply  done, 
and  workmanlike.  It  is  a  plea  for 
better  farming  without  being  a  book 
of  special  pleading.  But  the  orange 
is  squeezed  in  the  final  one-fourth. 
You  ask,  to  what  good  was  all  this 
toil  and  the  drudgery  inflicted  on 
the  family  There  is  irony,  maybe 
tragedy,  in  the  conclusion. 

The  family  is  trying  to  persuade 
the  father  to  install  a  bathroom: 

"  'Nonsense,  boy,'  said  the  old 
man.  'We  don't  need  those  mod- 
ern gadgets.  The  good  Lord  never 
intended  all  these  modern  contrap- 
tions. The  old  privy  is  good  enough 
for  me.  Of  course,  on  these  cold 
mornings  the  cold  seat  is  a  little  bit 
of  a  shock  to  our  setters,  but  that's 
not  the  true  pioneer  spirit.  Have 
you  children  got  so  tender  and  rich 
that  you  can't  stand  a  little  cold? 
The  good  Lord  never  intended  for 
our  setters  to  be  so  well  protected.'  "1 

The  old  man  went  on  in  that  vein. 
The  Lord  invariably  was  on  his  side 
of  the  argument.    And  he  always 
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stated  his  case  with  such  finality  and 
such  conviction  that  it  would  seem 
like  the  rankest  heresy  to  dis- 
agree .  .  . 

The  old  man  turned  and  looked 
at  me  like  he  was  seeing  me  for  the 
first  time.  He  hesitated  a  long  time 
before  he  spoke. 

"  'How  old  are  you,  boy?'  he 
asked. 

"  'Sixteen.' 

"  'I  thought  so,'  he  said,  as  if  he 
had  just  made  a  great  discovery,  and 
still  looked  at  me  as  if  he  were  seeing 
me  for  the  first  time.  'Well,  I  de- 
clare, you  boys  are  growing  up. 
I've  been  so  busy  that  I  hadn't  no- 
ticed.' " 


AS  COUSIN  JIM'S  car  took  him 
to  the  hospital  where  he  died,  he 
had  his  last  sermon:  "These  cars  are 
bankrupting  the  country.  Look  at 
these  farmers'  places.  Half  the  win- 
dow lights  out,  the  fences  down,  and 
not  a  cow  or  chicken  in  the  place, 
but  a  car  sitting  in  the  yard."  He 
fell  back  in  the  seat.  "I'm  an  old 
man.  I  am  done."  And  a  moment 
later:  "I've  never  been  beaten,  never 
been  beaten." 

No,  he  was  not  beaten.  He  was  a 
good  and  great  man;  he  had  not  lost 
his  soul,  but  what  had  he  gained? 
Angus,  whom  the  father  did  not 
know,  left  the  farm  in  1922;  10  years 
of  it  were  enough  for  him. 


foHN  S.  Wright:  Prophet  of  the  Prairies. 
Farmer  Publishing  Co.  Chicago. 
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The  Prairie 


by  DeWITT  C.  wing 


LLOYD  LEWIS'  biography  of 
John  S.  Wright  is  a  spirited,  forth- 
right revealment  of  a  remarkable 
youth  who  flowered  into  manhood  in 
a  place  and  time  that  published  hu- 
man nature  in  bold-faced  type. 

Exposed  to  rough  disciplines  and 
the  pecuniary  opportunities  of  pio- 
neer settlers,  Wright  was  forced  to 
make  compromises  and  adaptations, 
but  he  never  lost  an  inner  light  that 
guided  his  behavior.  It  is  fitting 
that  his  biographer  should  be  a  Mid- 
westerner;  Lewis  was  born  and 
reared  on  an  Indiana  farm  in  a 
Quaker  neighborhood;  he  began  his 
writing  career  in  Chicago;  he 
learned  to  write  by  writing  about 
people  in  action. 


Wright  founded  The  Prairie 
Farmer  in  Chicago  a  little  more  than 
100  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
American  farm  journals  and  is  ro- 
bustly alive.  Wright  was  17  years 
old  on  October  28,  1832  when  with 
his  father,  "Deacon"  Wright,  he 
stood  at  the  rail  of  a  lake  schooner 
as  it  came  in  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  River.  As  the  Deacon  saw 
it  then,  Chicago  was  a  squalid  sight. 
It  had  changed  but  little  since  his 
first  casual  visit  there  in  1815.  He 
and  his  son  were  headed  for  Galena 
(commonly  referred  to  then  as  the 
future  metropolis  of  the  West),  on 
the  Mississippi  River  200  miles  to 
the  northwest. 
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Wright  and  his  boy  were  irked  by 
their  enforced  stop  in  Chicago  for 
weeks  before  starting  for  Galena.  A 
mistake  had  been  made  in  shipping 
merchandise  they  were  bringing  to 
sell.  Only  a  part  of  it  had  come 
with  them  on  the  schooner;  the  rest 
had  missed  the  boat  at  Buffalo.  It 
would  come  on  the  next  schooner. 
Three  weeks  earlier,  they  had  left 
home  at  Williamstown,  Mass.  They 
rode  the  first  few  miles  behind  a 
primitive  locomotive,  then  a  long 
stretch  on  one  of  the  creaking  arks 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  finally  the 
lake  schooner  trip  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago. 

BETWEEN  CLUMPS  of  scrub 
oaks  that  lined  the  sand  dunes  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  young 
Wright  glimpsed  the  prairie  wilder- 
ness that  was  to  be  the  theater  of 
his  mercantile,  real  estate,  and  the 
other  activities  out  of  which  grew  his 
interest  in  establishing  a  farm  jour- 
nal. He  was  inwardly  resolved  to 
be  a  successful  salesman  of  "Yankee 
notions." 

From  sailors,  the  boy  learned  that 
it  was  prairie  fires  that  made  the 
land  bare.  Indians  started  fires  in 
the  spring  to  burn  off  the  dead  grass 
and  hasten  the  tender  green  shoots 
their  ponies  liked.  In  the  fall,  the 
Indians  spread  fires  to  corner  their 
game. 

Inquiring  as  to  which  of  the  Chi- 
cago taverns  might  be  least  offensive, 
the  Deacon  was  directed  to  one  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  meandering  river.  A 
ferry  would  be  there  to  take  them 
over.  When  their  wagon  creaked 
up  the  river,  no  ferry  was  in  sight. 
They  waited.  Soon  there  ap- 
proached a  large  and  effusive 
Frenchman   who    inquired,  "You 


going  to  stop  here?" 

"Yes,"  said  Deacon  Wright,  "we 
heard  that  the  hotel  was  on  the 
other  side." 

Pointing  to  a  log  house  standing 
near  at  hand  and  on  their  side  of 
the  river,  the  Frenchman  said,  "This 
is  my  house."  Wright  and  his  son 
moved  in,  but  the  father  soon  bought 
a  horse  and  struck  off  inland,  explor- 
ing. Immigration  was  trickling 
into  the  Fox  River  Valley  out  to  the 
northwest  on  the  way  to  Galena. 

Scarcely  had  the  father  disap- 
peared when  the  son  was  all  over 
the  post,  inspecting  the  contents  of 
the  log  stores,  noting  what  merchan- 
dise was  selling  and  at  what  prices, 
studying  travelers,  and  finding  out 
what  made  them  come  to  Chicago. 
Waiving  the  fact  that,  as  a  minor, 
he  had  no  legal  authority  to  make 
contracts  or  transact  business,  the 
young  man  rented  a  vacant  log  cabin 
and,  unpacking  his  father's  boxes, 
opened  a  store. 

With  Philo  Carpenter,  a  young 
Easterner,  the  Deacon's  son  went  out 
into  the  prairie  west  of  the  settle- 
ment and  held  the  chain  while  a 
surveyor  measured  off  for  them  a 
quartersection  of  land  apiece. 

TAKING  IT  in  his  father's  name, 
the  Wright  boy  guaranteed  to  pay 
the  preemption  price  of  $1.25  an 
acre.  To  thrifty  Yankees,  toughened 
by  scrabbling  with  little  stony  fields 
in  New  England,  the  "congress 
land"  of  the  Far  West  at  $1.25  an 
acre  seemed  a  bargain  indeed  at  a 
time  when  the  spirit  of  emigration 
was  fermenting  all  along  the  At- 
lantic Seaboard. 

Older  inhabitants  said  this  was 
"crazy  speculation."  Elsewhere  in 
the  25  States  of  the  Union  in  No- 
vember 1832,  crowds  were  cheering 
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the  victory  of  Andrew  Jackson  over 
Henry  Clay  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tions, or  quarreling  over  the  attempts 
of  South  Carolinians  to  declare  the 
Federal  tariff  law  null  and  void. 

AT  THE  trading  post  of  Chicago 
the  talk  was  of  pelts,  grog,  and  wolf 
hunts.  A  few  citizens  had  half- 
heartedly surveyed  the  village,  but 
nothing  more  had  been  done. 
Young  Wright  had  seen,  as  his 
father  had  not,  that  here  was  the 
place  for  a  great  city.  Land  was  so 
rich  and  cheap  that  the  prairie  must 
soon  be  filled  with  farmers.  If  fur 
traders  of  the  Northwest  brought 
their  pelts  to  Chicago,  then  farmers 
must  do  the  same.  Within  a  few 
weeks,  Wright's  father  came  riding 
back  into  town.  On  his  trip  he,  too, 
had  seen  that  Chicago,  not  the  Fox 
River  Valley  or  Galena,  was  the 
place  for  them  to  locate.  Wright, 
the  youth,  was  beginning  to  lead  and 
to  be  liked. 

At  10,  John  Wright  was  a  prodigy. 
He  was  far  enough  along  at  Wil- 
liams College  to  recite  Greek.  Mark 
Hopkins  said  that  Wright's  was  one 
of  the  brightest  minds  ever  to  come 
under  his  instruction.  One  of  six 
children  and  the  oldest,  he  was  7 
when  his  mother  had  felt  herself  un- 
equipped further  to  educate  him.  At 
12  the  boy  was  studying  algebra, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Euclid  in  an  acad- 
emy. 

The  Deacon  returned  to  his  wife 
and  his  other  children  late  in  1832. 
He  was  enthusiastic  about  his  new 
location,  Chicago.  The  mother  won- 
dered about  her  son  "out  there." 
She  couldn't  be  sure  that  he  was  find- 
ing and  busying  himself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  gifts. 

WHEN  the  original  stock  of  mer- 
chandise brought  in  by  the  Deacon 
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had  run  out,  the  boy  had  begun  trad- 
ing in  firearms.  He  soon  became  a 
crack  marksman,  but  continued  to 
attend  religious  services,  which  the 
commander  of  the  garrison  held  at 
the  fort  on  Sundays.  In  the  summer 
of  1832,  Chief  Black  Hawk  had 
started  a  revolt  which  sent  the  scat- 
tering white  settlers  hurrying  to  the 
nearest  blockhouses.  Black  Hawk 
was  overthrown  in  August,  and  it 
was  now  safe  for  homeseekers  to 
traverse  the  great  sea  of  grass  and 
select  claims  which  could  be  entered 
as  soon  as  a  promised  treaty  with  the 
Indians  could  be  made. 

In  February  1833,  young  Wright 
helped  raise  the  third  frame  building 
in  the  hamlet.  The  winter  was  pass- 
ing. Wild  geese  began  to  drop  down 
from  the  North  and  rest  inside  the 
sand  bar  outside  the  river's  mouth. 
Deacon  Wright  had  returned  to  Chi- 
cago from  Massachusetts,  intending 
to  buy  as  much  land  as  he  could;  he 
greeted  his  son,  exchanged  news  and 
then  looked  around.  His  jaw 
dropped.  Those  guns!  Nothing  but 
guns,  and  ramrods,  and  powder 
horns.  Had  the  son  turned  into  a 
sporting  character  ?  Saying  nothing, 
the  Deacon  went  across  town  to  that 
first  of  the  merchants,  George  W. 
Dole,  and  asked  had  his  son  been 
behaving. 

"Never  you  fear  for  John,"  said 
Dole.  "The  boys  have  tried  their 
best  to  get  him  into  our  frolics,  but 
he  was  no  go." 

DEACON  WRIGHT  and  his  son 
had  their  hands  in  the  organization 
of  the  first  attempt  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  post.  Most  of  the 
children  were  French  and  Indian. 
Land  was  bought  from  Indians  for 
3  cents  an  acre  and  sold  next  day  to 
whites  for  "100  per  squire." 
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On  his  twentieth  birthday,  July 
15,  1835,  Wright  balanced  his  books. 
He  had  $1,225  in  the  bank,  debts  of 
$9,511,  and  real  estate  worth  ap- 
proximately $90,000.  At  business 
he  was  as  much  of  a  prodigy  as  at 
Greek.  A  financial  panic  broke  out 
and  spread  in  1837.  ^^'^^ 
year  a  sign  hung  over  the  door  of  a 
Water  Street  office  in  Chicago  read- 
ing: "John  S.  Wright;  Storage,  For- 
warding, and  Commission." 

A  few  men  with  ideas  similar  to 
Wright's  met  and  decided  in  1838 
to  organize  a  society  for  the  better- 
ment of  schools  and  for  the  organi- 
zation of  progressive  farmers.  Later 
that  year,  he  and  these  men  met  and 
organized  such  a  body. 

In  January  1839,  a  delegation, 
headed  by  Wright  as  spokesman, 
journeyed  to  the  State  Capital  at 
Vandalia,  to  ask  the  legislature  to 
charter  the  Union  Agricultural  So- 
ciety "for  the  sole  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  improvements  in 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts  in  the  coun- 
ties of  LaSalle,  Will,  Cook,  Mc- 
Henry,  and  Kane." 

An  act  of  incorporation  was  passed 
February  19.  Wright  was  one  of  50 
trustees,  and  also  one  of  the  10  com- 
missioners empowered  to  sell  $10,- 
000  of  stock  in  the  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration. And  so,  at  23,  he  was  bid- 
ding farewell  to  the  career  of  a  mon- 
eyed man  and  embarking  upon  pub- 
lic service. 

WRIGHT  FOUND  the  times 
still  too  hard  for  selling  stock  in  a 
philanthropic  corporation.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  trustees  could 
be  brought  together  to  elect  officers. 
When  they  met  at  Joliet,  Wright  was 
elected  secretary.    He  told  the  trus- 


tees that  a  newspaper  was  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  the  society, 
and  that  a  farm  paper  could  awaken 
readers  to  needs  which  the  general 
papers  did  not  touch.  "Wright  was 
always  a  compelling  salesman." 

He  led  the  trustees  to  appoint  a 
committee,  with  him  as  chairman,  to 
investigate  possibilities  and  report 
later  in  the  summer.  When  he  re- 
ported he  "showed  that  the  thing 
could  be  done."  Agreeing,  the  trus- 
tees appropriated  $100  and  asked 
him  to  serve  as  editor,  offering  him 
"in  lieu  of  a  salary"  whatever  he 
could  make  out  of  1,000  subscribers, 
a  sum  estimated  by  him  to  be  some 
$300  a  year,  "if  all  went  well." 
Above  that  the  profits  were  to  go  to 
enlarging  the  paper. 

Here  was  a  man  of  25,  who  had 
never  worked  a  day  on  a  farm,  be- 
coming the  chief  organizer  of  an  ag- 
ricultural society,  and,  although  he 
had  never  written  a  line  for  publica- 
tion, taking  on  the  job  of  reporter, 
editor,  and  publisher  of  an  agricul- 
tural monthly. 

When  Wright  set  himself  to  his 
new  task,  his  own  bankruptcy  had 
to  be  adjusted.  In  October  1840, 
the  first  number  of  The  Union  Agri- 
culturist appeared.  Its  most  contro- 
versial article  was  on  schools  instead 
of  agriculture.  Wright  advocated 
many  school  reforms.  His  was  the 
first  definite  proposal  for  a  State 
Normal  School  in  Illinois. 

By  January  1841,  his  paper  had  a 
circulation  of  2,000  copies  at  $1  a 
year,  and  its  tide  was  The  Union 
Agriculturist  and  The  Prairie 
Farmer,  Wright  wrote  in  this  is- 
sue that  small,  diversified  farms 
would  be  more  profitable  than  care- 
less beef -growing;  but  he  contended 
that  stockraising  would  always  be 
important  on  the  prairies. 
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r%  He  advocated  the  planting  of 
Osage  orange  to  make  "a  poor  man's 
fence."  What  helped  the  paper  to 
weather  the  storm  in  its  first  year 
was  the  young  editor's  willingness 
to  confess  his  faults  and  blunders  in 
print.  He  took  his  readers  into  his 
confidence  about  the  paper's  finances 
and  troubles. 

AS  WRIGHT,  entering  his 
forties,  reached  the  fullness  of  his 
powers,  he  was  driven  by  two  mo- 
tives: To  make  money  for  himself 
and  his  family,  and  to  serve  and  pro- 
tect the  public.  In  September  1846, 
he  married  Kitty  Turner,  the  red- 
haired,  adopted  daughter  of  George 
and  Martha  Washington. 

In  1844,  The  Prairie  Farmer  said 
that  "the  rush  of  sheep  to  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  is  a 
perfect  tornado.    The  demand  is  so 


great  in  Ohio  that  prices  have  risen 
100  percent  in  a  few  weeks." 

When  the  paper's  advertising  fell 
from  10  columns  in  January  1856, 
to  one  column  in  September  1857, 
Wright  gave  up  and  handed  the  pa- 
per over  to  his  printers.  The  panic 
of  1837  had  brought  him  the  paper; 
the  panic  of  1857  ^^'^^  taking  it 
away.  In  1856  his  real  estate  was 
valued  at  more  than  $600,000.  An- 
other panic  w^as  on  the  country 
w^hen,  in  1874,  Wright's  family 
placed  him  in  a  Philadelphia  asylum 
where  he  died. 

His  services  in  behalf  of  better  and 
more  schools,  and  his  passion  for 
higher  education  lower  down  had 
far-reaching  consequences  in  his  cir- 
culation territory  and  beyond.  He 
bore  a  torch  that  still  sheds  light 
through  the  farm  paper  that  he 
founded,  and,  now,  in  a  competent 
writer's  story  of  his  life. 


Letters 


SIR: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article 
by  Messrs.  Hammer  and  Buck  in  your 
April  issue.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  small, 
low-income  farm  and  have  every  sympathy 
with  efforts  to  improve  the  income  of  such 
people;  however,  I  believe  the  position 
taken  by  these  authors  is  fundamentally 
unsound  as  a  wartime  policy. 

Looking  back,  I  am  sure  that  my  people 
worked  hard  in  the  last  war  and  probably 
increased  somewhat  the  production  of  our 
small  farm;  however,  their  increase  must 
ifiave  been  very  meager  in  comparison  with 
the  increases  accomplished  on  nearby  larger 
farms  operated  by  an  uncle  and  a  cousin. 


It  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic  that  the 
percentage  increases  on  small  farms  add  up 
to  less  than  increases  on  large  farms.  The 
point  of  view  that  the  larger  commercial 
farms  are  operating  up  to  capacity  may 
have  some  theoretical  foundation,  but  it 
has  no  basis  in  fact. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  recent  issue 
of  our  Illinois  Farm  Economics  which 
shows  increases  in  livestock  production  on 
the  farm-account-keeping  farms  in  Ilhnois. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  large  com- 
mercial farms.  The  figures  indicate  that 
there  was  plenty  of  slack  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  farms  to  permit  increases  in 
production.     We  have  made  a  detailed 
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study  of  the  increases  in  milk  production 
by  farmers  in  different  tenure  and  debt 
positions  in  a  typical  dairy  county  in  this 
State,  and  find  that  all  groups  increased 
milk  output  except  the  owners  with  less 
than  20  cows  who  were  either  out  of  debt 
or  had  high  debts.  All  groups  of  tenants, 
regardless  of  number  of  cows  or  debt  rado, 
increased  production. 

At  the  present  time,  farm  communities 
in  this  area  have  practically  been  cleaned 
out  of  single  men  eligible  for  military 
service.  This  condition  has  just  been 
reached.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
overall  manpower  plans  call  for  taking 
some  600,000  workers  out  of  agriculture 
during  1942.  Certainly  any  program  for 
recruiting  this  manpower  which  has  in 
mind  the  realities  of  food  production  will 
leave  enough  men  in  the  areas  where  land 
resources  permit  efficient  use  of  manpower 
per  worker  to  operate  the  farms. 

If  it  comes  to  a  showdown  for  manpower, 
it  seems  to  me  that  necessity  will  require 
heavier  drafts  on  the  areas  where  agri- 
cultural labor  is  used  less  efficiently.  Per- 
sonally I  believe  that  any  efforts  to  block 
this  adjustment  is  opposed  to  vital  national 
interests.  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
more  mobile  elements  of  manpower  in  the 
low-income  farm  areas  instinctively  recog- 
nize this  as  well  as  the  present  economic 
advantages  which  may  be  realized  by  doing 
something  else  rather  than  working  with 
meager  resources  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency  For  example,  there  is  one 
farm  not  far  from  Urbana  which,  to  all 
outward  appearances,  has  a  meager  oppor- 
tunity for  income  but  has  five  men  in  the 
armed  forces. 

— L.  J.  Norton, 
-  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 


SIR: 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Land  Policy 


Review,  David  L.  MacFarlane  insists  that, 
economics  must  be  devoid  of  social  ethics. 
For  Mr.  MacFarlane,  the  economist's  field 
is  restricted  to  a  description  of  what  is  (or 
what  would  be,  under  assumptions),  and 
thus  the  scientist's  contribution  to  social 
planning  is  limited.  As  an  economist,  he 
must  not  expand  his  field  to  an  explanation 
of  what  should  be.  That  field,  he  says,  is 
for  the  social  philosopher  and  others. 

If  Mr.  MacFarlane  means  that  economists 
should  recognize  that  noneconomic  con- 
siderations must  be  taken  into  account,  as 
well  as  economic,  in  reaching  decisions  on 
social  policies,  and  that  others  besides  the 
economists  must  participate  in  the  deci- 
sions, no  one  will  question  his  argument. 
If  he  means,  however,  that  economists 
should  be  concerned  solely  with  the  appli- 
cation of  methodology,  one  may  take  issue 
with  his  position. 

The  content  of  economic  theory  cannot 
be  thought  of  as  an  entity  in  a  vacuum. 
Economists  should  be  the  first  to  under- 
stand that  the  postulates,  principles,  and 
theories  of  their  science  have  their  roots  in 
a  social  philosophy.  Thus,  the  tools  of 
economists  are  shaped  by  social  environ- 
ment and  are  indeed  part  and  parcel  of  a 
social  philosophy  and  a  social  ethics  of  a 
given  time.  When  economists  use  these 
tools,  they  tacitly  accept  or  acquiesce  to 
the  philosophy  associated  with  their  par- 
ticular brands  of  science.  The  really  im- 
portant thing  for  economists  to  guard 
against  is  to  see  that  they  do  not  use  out- 
moded tools  unsuitable  to  present  needs. 

The  social  philosophy  which  economists 
accept  constitutes  an  important  influence  on 
their  statements  of  social  problems  and  on 
their  findings.  Two  economists  applying 
theories  derived  from  different  types  of 
social  philosophy  will  describe  the  same 
social  problem  differently,  and  will  come 
out,  through  their  analyses,  with  unlike, 
conclusions.  Both  may  argue  that  thej| 
have  restricted  themselves  to  a  description 
and  have  excluded  ethical  considerations. 
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^The  reason  for  their  difFerent  conclusions 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  have  as 
economists  embraced  different  social 
philosophies. 

And  this  is  how  things  should  be,  for 
then  means  arc  available  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  imagination  and  for  subsequent 
reasoning  justifying  serious  consideration 
of  scientific  conclusions.  Humanistic  sci- 
ences are  necessarily  dynamic  in  methods 
as  well  as  in  postulates  and  principles. 
Social  philosophy  and  the  body  of  economic 
thought  growing  out  of  it  should  change 
in  harmony  with  changes  in  real  life. 
That  is  the  real  hope  of  economists  and  of 
those  who  depend  on  their  help. 

The  limits  of  economists'  contribution 
to  planning  can  be  determined  by  testing 
the  applicability  of  the  social  philosophy 
upon  which  their  theories  and  their  con- 
clusions rest.  Economists  as  well  as  others 
participating  in  policy  formation  should 
make  this  test. 

— Walter  M.  Rudolph, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SIR: 

I  have  a  very  definite  suggestion  to 
make:  Suspend  publication  at  once.  In 
this  locality  the  Boy  Scouts  are  gathering 
up  discarded  soap  wrappers,  paper  bags, 
old  newspapers,  and  magazines.  We  are 
told  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
If  all  such  papers  were  gathered  up  daily 
in  all  the  States  and  shipped  to  Washing- 
ton, it  is  very  doubtful  if  enough  material 
would  be  available  from  this  source  to 
furnish  paper  for  printing  the  numerous 
pamphlets,  bulletins,  and  other  mimeo- 
graphed memoranda  emanating  from 
Washington  Bureaus.  If  there  is  a  real 
paper  shortage  or  a  threatened  one,  it  will 
be  due  primarily  to  the  publication  of 
bureaucratic  bulletins  rather  than  to  the 
^  normal  and  reasonable  use  of  paper  by 
the  average  citizen. 

— F.  G., 

Boise,  Idaho. 


FROM  THE  MAILBAG: 

From  a  supervisor  of  agriculture  in  a 
Pennsylvania  township  high  school:  "Land 
Policy  Review  has  priority  over  many 
other  magazines  in  our  library  because  it 
is  edited  to  the  level  of  rural  people,  the 
topics  discussed  are  seasonal  and  timely, 
and  it  keeps  one  informed  about  rural  and 
agricultural  progress  nationally." 

A  professor  of  agricultural  economics: 
"It  is  a  first-rate  publication,  serving  to  ac- 
quaint careful  thinkers  with  developments 
in  land  policy  in  various  growing  parts  of 
our  far-flung  U.  S.  A.    It  is  stimulating." 

A  county  agent:  "Land  Policy  Review 
has  in  it  timely  information  on  agricultural 
subjects  that  I  have  been  able  to  use  in  a 
very  fine  way  with  the  constituents  whom 
I  serve.  This  information  can  be  used 
over  radio,  localized  for  newspapers,  and 
informal  group  meetings  and  discussions." 

An  assistant  statistician:  "Your  maga- 
zine is  helping  to  project  into  many  minds 
a  realization  of  the  greatness  of  democracy 
as  a  form  of  life,  not  just  a  word,  and  may 
move  some  to  work  for  the  realization  of 
democratic  ideals." 

An  official  in  the  State  Department: 
"Land  Policy  Review  is  one  of  the  most 
useful,  interesting,  and  attractive  publica- 
tions issued  in  this  field  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Its  special  value  is  as  a  vehicle  of 
considered,  expert  opinion,  rather  than  of 
factual  data,  but  there  are  enough  of  the 
latter  to  fortify  its  conclusions." 

An  FSA  worker:  "Land  Policy  Review 
is  essential  to  the  war  effort  and  to  the 
post-war  effort." 

An  experiment  station  administrator: 
"My  grasp  of  the  complexities  facing 
American  agriculture  has  been  measurably 
strengthened,  I  believe,  through  reading 
the  articles  from  month  to  month." 
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For  a  Better  Post-War  Agricul- 
ture. National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, 800  Twenty-First  St.,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.  48  pages.  25 
cents. 

This  attractive,  readable  booklet,  num- 
ber 1 1  in  the  excellent  Planning  Pamphlets 
series,  is  based  to  some  extent  on  m.aterials 
developed  by  post-war  planning  commit- 
tees. Its  scope  mostly  is  limited  to  the 
definite,  quantitatively  measured  rural 
works  projects  that  can  ease  any  unemploy- 
ment after  the  war  and  help  build  up  agri- 
cultural .\merica.  But  whether  it  aims  to 
be  so  or  not,  it  is  a  good,  fairly  complete 
outiine  of  things  to  be  done. 

It  is  without  doubt  a  benchmark  in  post- 
war planning — not  that  it  is  the  last  word, 
but  rather  that  it  is  something  of  a  first  word 
in  a  field  in  which  many  have  been  talk- 
ing, thinking,  and  working,  but  from  which 
remarkably  little  that  is  workable  and 
precise  has  ccme  All  workers  in  agricul- 
ture should  find  it  of  interest  and  value; 
some  will  find  it  a  quite  comprehensive  pro- 
gram; others  will  find  much  food  for 
thought  in  it. 

The  booklet  devotes  major  attention  to 
improving  our  forests,  range  lands,  pas- 
tures, and  rural  housing.  Liberal  space  is 
given  to  nutrition,  medical  care,  com- 
munity' life,  education,  libraries,  and  leases 
and  tenure  An  introductory  section  points 
out  a  need  for  confidence  and  knowledge 
m  post-war  planning,  and  declares  that  be- 
fore we  can  plan  we  need  to  have  a  better 
idea  of  what  we  should  plan  for — what 
kind  of  farm  plant  we  want  in  the  better 
United  States  we  want. 

Some  people,  of  course,  will  be  quick  to 
note  certain  omissions  or  scant  mention  of 
a  number  of  important  projects — rural 
roads,  cooperatives,  and  decentralization  of 
industry,  to  name  three.  But  some  of  the 
topics  that  might  have  been  in  this  publi- 
cation were  considered  in  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment and  Housing  {Planning  Pamphlet 
No.  10)  and  Guides  for  Post-War  Planning 


(Xo.  8;.  Both  of  them,  incidentally, 
deserve  wide  attention. 

Besides  its  precise  proposals  and  its  pleas 
that  something  be  done  to  save  our  soil 
and  forests.  For  a  Better  Post -War  Agricul- 
ture is  to  be  commended  for  its  tone,  its 
flavor,  which,  briefly,  is  that  we  must  cease 
exploitation,  take  care  of  the  many  good 
things  we  have,  and  work  confidently  and 
wisely  toward  a  goal  of  a  permanendy 
well-adjusted  agriculture. 


The  Economic  Implications  of  the 
Central  \'alley  Project.  Walter 
E.  Packard.  Adcraft,  3440  South 
Hope  Street.  Los  Angeles.  91  pages. 

This  short  but  thought-provoking  mono- 
graph is  intended  by  the  author  "only  to 
stimulate  the  inauguration  of  a  complete 
research  and  planning  program"  which  will 
be  essential  "to  avert  social  and  economic 
tragedies  in  Central  Valley." 

In  acknowledging  his  debt  to  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  the  State 
Engineer's  Office,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  and  by  the  University 
of  California,  the  author  states  that  his 
study  is  preliminary  in  character,  "to  de- 
velop a  public  consciousness  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  constructive  social  action  which 
the  Central  Valley  Project  offers." 

Profusely  illustrated  with  maps,  charts, 
tables,  and  photographs,  the  monograph 
outlines  the  physical  and  economic  setting 
of  the  Central  California  water  problem, 
and  the  bold  engineering  conception,  upon 
which  construction  is  rapidly  going  for- 
ward, to  provide  the  physical  basis  for  an 
expansion  and  stabiUzation  of  the  economy 
of  the  great  Central  Valley. 

Yet,  in  the  author's  view,  the  boldness 
of  this  conception  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  absence  of  similar  boldness  in  the  de- 
velopment of  broad  social  and  economic! 
plans  and  policies  to  govern  the  distribution 
of  costs  and  benefits  arising  from  the  proj- 
ect, the  evolution  of  desirable  patterns  of 
land  tenure  and  operation,  the  protection 
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of  labor  in  industrialized  agriculture,  and 
the  distribution  of  electric  power  generated 
at  Shasta  Dam. 

"The  situation  calls  for  the  formulation 
of  policies  designed  to  put  into  practical 
effect  long  established  and  sound  principles 
of  land  use.  It  is  important  that  new 
measures  be  geared  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  present-day  techniques  and  existing  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs.  The  problems 
involved  concern  many  administrative 
agencies. 

"The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  as  well  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  are  engaged  in 
various  activities  in  the  project  areas.  If 
these  agencies  could  join  with  existing  re- 
search and  planning  organizations  in  the 
formulation  of  a  w^ll  coordinated  program, 
much  could  be  accomplished.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California,  State  and  County 
Planning  Committees,  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  the  Office  of  Irrigation 
Investigations,  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  the  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Labor,  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Grange,  and  the 
Farmers  Union,  all  could  make  important 
contributions  in  a  coordinated  research 
program. 

"The  Central  Valley  Project,  in  a  very 
definite  way,  is  a  major  test  of  the  capacity 
of  a  political  democracy  to  meet  basic  eco- 
nomic issues  through  study  and  planning. 
Time,  just  now,  is  the  essence  of  success. 
The  dams  and  canals  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project  are  under  construction.  But  exist- 
ing rules  and  regulations  governing  land 
use  are  wholly  inadequate.  The  power 
issue  is  neither  settled  nor  is  it  fully 
understood  by  the  potential  consumers  to 
be  served.  The  immediate  formulation 
of  adequate  and  sound  policies  and  of  a 
program  of  action  governing  land  use  and 
power  distribution,  based  upon  a  thorough 
study  of  the  facts  and  issues  involved,  is 
imperative  if  the  public  interest  is  to  be 
fully  served." 


Youth  and  the  Future;  The  Gen- 
eral Report  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission.  Washington, 
American  Council  on  Education. 
296  pages. 

Part  I  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  employ- 
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ment  opportunity  for  youth.  It  describes 
the  unemployment  of  young  people  as  a 
continuing  problem;  lists  experience  with 
youth  work  programs  (specifically  the  CCC 
and  the  NYA);  discusses  future  work  pro- 
grams; takes  up  the  relations  between  the 
schools  of  the  country  and  these  work  pro- 
grams; and  presents  the  problem  of  full 
employment  for  these  young  people. 

Part  II  lists  and  discusses  other  basic 
problems:  The  needs  of  youth;  education; 
occupational  adjustment;  marriage  and  the 
home;  use  of  leisure  time;  health  and  fit- 
ness; delinquency  and  youthful  crime;  and 
citizenship. 

Part  III,  Responsibility  for  Action  for 
Youth,  lists  action  in  communities;  action 
in  State  governments,  the  place  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and  responsibility  for 
planning  in  relation  to  action. 

Part  IV,  In  Conclusion,  contains  one 
chapter,  Meaning  for  Life. 


Solving  Problems  Through  Coop- 
ER.\TiON.  Summarized  from  Annual 
Reports  of  Twenty  Farm  Security 
Administration  Farm  and  Home 
Supervisors.  Rachel  Rowe  Swiger 
and  Conrad  Taeuber.  Washington, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Security  Administration. 
II  pages. 

More  than  500  families  in  10  counties 
representing  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  are  participating  in  an  experiment 
in  rehabilitation  among  disadvantaged 
farm  families  unable  to  qualify  for  the 
regular  FSA  program.  This  brief  report 
is  intended  to  show  in  summary  fashion 
the  results  that  have  so  far  been  attained. 

These  families  "lacked  sufficient  land, 
equipment,  security  of  tenure,  and  man- 
agerial ability  to  carry  out  a  farm  program 
that  would  provide  an  adequate  living; 
nonfarm  employment  which  had  once  sup- 
plemented their  meager  farm  income  had 
dwindled  away;  many  were  in  poor 
health  because  of  malnutrition  and  in- 
adequate clothing  and  housing  facilities." 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  through  co- 
operation are  listed. 
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The  soft  snap  is  one  thing  that  doesnt  grow  on  the  farm. 

— Gadsden,  Ala.,  "Times' 
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Editorial  Notes 


The  job  that  transcends  ah  others  is  winning  the  war.  Manpower  is  one 
of  the  important  fronts  on  which  the  war  will  be  won.  That  is 
the  theme  behind  this  special  issue  of  Land  Policy  Review.  Many 
difJerent  points  of  view  are  presented,  but  the  issue  does  not  pretend 
to  a  complete  coverage  of  the  subject.  It  will  have  achieved  its  pur- 
pose if  the  thinking  revealed  in  these  pages  helps  to  muster  the  man- 
power needed  to  grow  the  greatest  quantities  of  food  in  American 
history. 

CONTRIBUTORS:  Raymond  C.  Smith*  who  writes  the  introductory 
article,  is  chief  program  analyst  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 
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Farm  Labor  Policies 

TO  HELP  us  WIN 


By  RAYMOND  C.  SMITH.  By  way  of  introduction  to  this  issue, 
it  is  stated  that  our  farm  labor  policy  must  be  directed  toward  one 
end — fullest  possible  use  of  the  time  of  every  available  wor\er  in 
the  drive  to  produce  food  and  fiber  for  victory. 


CALLED  ON  for  record 
production  at  a  time  when 
it  is  losing  farm  workers 
by  the  thousands  to  war 
industries  and  armed  forces,  Ameri- 
can agriculture  faces  difficulties  in 
many  areas  in  assuring  a  farm  labor 
supply  adequate  for  basic  w^ar  re- 
quirements. Furthermore,  expected 
new  drafts  upon  farm  manpower, 
for  both  military  and  industrial  duty, 
promise  a  sharpening  of  these  prob- 
lems in  the  future. 

Plentiful  labor,  in  the  pre-war 
sense,  cannot  be  anticipated  for  farm 
work  during  the  war.  That  is  cer- 
tain. It  seems  quite  likely  that  agri- 
culture w^ll  lose  more  than  one  mil- 
lion additional  workers  before  the 
end  of  1943.  Finding  replacements 
for  these  workers  will  not  be  an 
easy  task.  However,  there  is  much 
that  farmers  themselves  can  do  in 
their  own  communities  to  prevent 


or  resolve  critical  labor  shortages. 
But  vigorous  public  action  will  also 
be  required  in  the  farm  labor  field 
if  agriculture  is  to  meet  wartime  pro- 
duction needs. 

Farmers  are  looking  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  leader- 
ship in  this  situation.  The  Depart- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  defense  train- 
ing agencies,  and  other  agencies 
must  adopt  the  proper  policies  and 
take  necessary  action  to  assist  both 
farmer  employers  and  farm  laborers 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which 
confront  them.  Since  the  Depart- 
ment has  had  less  experience  in 
dealing  with  farm  labor  problems 
than  with  most  other  agricultural 
problems,  its  policies  and  programs 
are  still  more  or  less  in  the  forma- 
tive stage.   This  article  presents  cer- 
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tain  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the 
farm  labor  supply  problem,  for  con- 
sideration as  the  Department's  pol- 
icies are  being  clarified  and  its  farm 
labor  programs  taking  definite  form. 

Department  policies  with  relation 
to  farm  labor  supply  must  be  guided 
by  consideration  of  total  national 
manpower  requirements.  Due  to 
the  great  increase  in  manpower 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production, 
there  must  be  apportionment  of 
available  manpower  between  various 
types  of  essential  employment.  The 
total  demand  for  labor,  in  all 
branches  of  the  war  effort,  makes  it 
necessary  that  fullest  and  most  effi- 
cient use  be  made  of  the  time  of 
every  worker,  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural. 

Agricultural  needs  for  manpower, 
now  and  until  the  war  ends,  depend 
upon  the  amounts  and  types  of  pro- 
duction the  war  demands  of  agri- 
culture. At  present,  these  demands 
are  very  heavy,  and  seem  likely  to 
continue  heavy  throughout  the  war. 
In  any  event,  it  is  apparent  that  es- 
sential agricultural  production  will 
have  to  be  obtained  without  waste 
of  manpower,  with  a  minimum 
number  of  persons  employed  in  agri- 
culture, either  as  farm  operators  or 
laborers. 

Manpower  of  the  types  used  ex- 
tensively in  agriculture  during  peace- 
time already  has  been  drawn  upon 
heavily  by  the  armed  forces  and  still 
more  heavily  by  war  industries.  Ag- 
riculture already  has  expanded  its 
use  of  women  workers,  children,  and 
elderly  men  to  fill  the  gap.  Should 
it  become  apparent  that  the  young 
men  still  remaining  in  agriculture 
could  give  greater  help  in  the  war 
ef?ort  by  going  into  the  armed  forces 
for  war  industries,  agriculture  would 


willingly  make  them  available.  This 
willingness  would  be  conditioned, 
of  course,  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  remaining  w^orkers  plus  avail- 
able workers  not  usually  employed 
as  farm  labor  would  enable  agricul- 
ture to  achieve  basic  production 
goals. 

Taking  into  consideration,  then, 
the  total  national  needs  for  man- 
power, the  Department  should  do 
everything  possible  to  (i)  keep  fully 
informed  about  labor  conditions  and 
problems  and  pass  this  information 
on  to  farmers  and  farm  laborers; 
(2)  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  labor 
for  essential  production;  (3)  assure 
fair  wages,  good  working  conditions, 
and  adequate  housing  to  farm  work- 
ers; (4)  see  that  the  existing  sup- 
ply of  farm  labor  is  used  economi- 
cally and  efficiently  and  that  workers 
not  usually  in  the  farm  labor  mar- 
ket are  used  whenever  feasible;  and 
(5)  arrange  for  best  possible  distri- 
bution of  farm  workers  in  relation 
to  need  for  their  services,  including 
possible  assistance  with  transporta- 
tion, housing,  and  other  problems, 
as  well  as  allocation  of  production 
goals  on  the  basis,  insofar  as  feasible, 
of  availability  of  labor. 

Assistance 

More  specifically,  through  a  vigor- 
ous educational  program  and  other 
means,  the  Department  should  en- 
courage and  assist  farmers  to  (i) 
manage  their  farms  so  as  to  reduce 
labor  needs  to  a  minimum,  as  by 
staggering  planting  dates  and  de- 
veloping combination  crop-livestock 
enterprises  that  will  reduce  and 
spread  out  peak  labor  requirements; 
(2)  use  family  labor  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible before  hiring  workers;  (3)  hire 
smallest  possible  number  of  work- 
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ers,  and  give  them  fullest  possible 
employment;  (4)  cooperate  with 
neighbors  to  keep  fully  employed 
the  labor  in  the  community,  and  to 
make  this  labor  available  to  other 
communities  whenever  it  otherwise 
would  be  idle  or  doing  nonessential 
work;  (5)  fully  employ  laborers  in 
the  community  without  discrimina- 
tion, under  fair  w^ages  and  w^orking 
conditions,  before  trying  to  hire  mi- 
gratory seasonal  workers  or  full- 
time  laborers  from  other  places.  La- 
borers in  the  community  would  in- 
clude workers  not  usually  hired, 
such  as  women,  children,  and  older 
men;  (6)  seek  importation  of  for- 
eign workers  only  after  native  w^ork- 
ers  are  fully  employed,  and  then 
use  them  in  such  a  w^ay  as  not  to 
lower  standards  of  labor  and  work- 
ing conditions;  (7)  make  work  on 
farms  more  attractive  by  paying  the 
highest  v/ages  that  would  be  fair 
both  to  workers  and  employers;  (8) 
improve  housing  and  sanitation 
where  needed,  and  improve  working 
conditions  insofar  as  possible;  (9) 
finance  necessary  transportation  of 
migratory  w^orkers  inasmuch  as  is 
possible;  (10)  make  fullest  use  of 
the  Farm  Placement  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  in  ob- 
taining workers. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  authority 
and  funds,  the  Department  should 
( I )  encourage  payment  of  fair  w^ages 
and  discourage  bargain  w^age  rates 
below  30  cents  per  hour;  (2)  inform 
farmers,  farm  workers,  and  the  pub- 
lic as  to  standards  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  that  it  believes 
are  fair  both  to  employers  and  work- 
ers; (3)  provide  farm  labor  camps 
and  other  types  of  housing  in  areas 
where  shortage  of  housing  prevents 
farmers  from  obtaining  sufi&cient  la- 
bor; (4)  in  cooperation  with  em- 


ployers, furnish  transportation  to 
farm  workers,  including  under- 
employed operators  who  may  wish  to 
work  on  other  farms;  (5)  make 
loans  and  grants  under  certain  con- 
ditions, for  subsistence  and  medical 
care,  to  workers  and  under-employed 
operators  who  may  become  available 
for  work  on  other  farms;  (6) 
encourage  under-employed  farm  op- 
erators whose  production  is  low  and 
outlook  for  increasing  production 
on  their  owm  farms  is  poor,  to  accept 
work  on  other  farms  or  in  war  in- 
dustries, if  by  so  doing  they  can  help 
the  war  effort  more  than  by  staying 
on  their  present  farms;  (7)  through 
loans  and  supervision,  encourage 
fullest  use  of  the  time  of  under- 
employed farm  operators  in  increas- 
ing their  production,  other  factors 
permitting.  Fuller  employment  of 
these  farmers  on  their  own  farms 
would  diminish  the  number  of  addi- 
tional workers  which  otherwise 
would  be  required  on  other  farms; 
(8)  recognize,  in  establishing  area 
production  goals  in  the  Food  for 
Freedom  drive,  the  variations  be- 
tw^een  areas  in  availability  of  farm 
labor.  Variations  do  exist,  and  their 
recognition  in  terms  of  area  produc- 
tion goals  would  not  only  reduce  the 
total  number  of  workers  needed  for 
agricultural  production  in  the  Na- 
tion but  also  w^ould  minimize  the 
need  for  moving  workers  from  one 
area  to  another;  (9)  furnish  hous- 
ing, transportation,  and  other  special 
services  to  immigrant  workers 
brought  into  the  country  to  w^ork 
on  farms;  (10)  in  areas  where  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  cannot 
maintain  offices  for  recruiting  and 
placing  farm  laborers,  authorize  field 
personnel  of  the  Department  to  serve 
as  part-time  local  representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 
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If  the  war  continues  for  several 
years,  and  if  the  farm  labor  situation 
continues  to  tighten,  the  Department 
may  find  that  these  measures  alone 
are  not  adequate.  In  that  event  the 
Department  may  have  to  take  addi- 
tional steps  to  assist  farmers  in  ob- 
taining and  holding  needed  workers. 
These  steps  may  require  new  author- 
izations. With  this  possibility  in 
view  the  Department  should  be  con- 
sidering   the    outlines   of  needed 


authorizations.  The  Department, 
through  administration  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  which  makes  compliance  with 
standards  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  a  prerequisite  for  bene- 
fit payments,  has  gained  experience 
that  suggests  one  of  the  possible  ap- 
proaches to  future  action.  It  might 
be  worth  while  to  explore  now  the 
feasibility  of  applying  similar  labor 
provisions  in  connection  with  other 
forms  of  assistance  rendered  to  farm- 
ers by  the  Department. 


Dependence 

There  is  but  one  person  whose  welfare  is  as  vital  to  the  welfare 
vf  the  whole  country  as  is  that  of  the  wage  wor\er  who  does 
manual  labor,  and  that  is  the  tiller  of  the  soil — the  farmer.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  taught  by  history  it  is  that  the  permanent 
greatness  of  any  State  must  ultimately  depend  more  upon  the 
character  of  its  country  population  than  upon  anything  else.  No 
growth  of  cities,  no  growth  of  wealth,  can  make  up  for  a  loss  in 
either  the  number  or  the  character  of  the  j arming  population. 
In  the  United  States  more  than  in  almost  any  other  country  we 
should  realize  this  and  should  prize  our  country  population. 
When  this  Nation  began  its  independent  existence  it  was  as  a 
nation  of  farmers.  The  towns  were  small  and  were  for  the  most 
part  mere  sea-coast  trading  and  fishing  ports.  The  chief  industry 
of  the  country  was  agriculture  and  the  ordinary  citizen  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  it.  In  every  great  crisis  of  the  past  a 
peculiar  dependence  has  had  to  be  placed  upon  the  farming 
population;  and  this  dependence  has  hitherto  been  justified.  But 
it  cannot  be  justified  in  the  future  if  agriculture  is  permitted  to 
sin\  in  the  scale  as  compared  with  other  employments, 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 
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How  Many  Workers 

DO  WE  NEED? 


By  M.  R.  COOPER.   Farm  labor  requirements  to  meet  wartime 

production  goals  are  viewed  here  by  geographic  distribution. 


MUCH  TALK  has  gone 
the  rounds  in  recent 
months  about  how  much 
farm  labor  we  have  and 


how  much  we  need.  Crippling 
shortages  are  forecast  for  some  sec- 
tions this  very  season.  Adequate 
supplies  are  predicted  for  other  areas. 
Wasted  manpower  in  areas  of  pro- 
duction where  low-income  farmers 
are  concentrated  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  recruitment. 

Differences  in  estimates  of  the 
number  of  workers  needed  in  agri- 
culture vary  by  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent; of  the  number  needed  for  do- 
ing a  specific  job,  by  as  much  as  100 
percent. 

Estimates  of  total  workers  needed 
are  sometimes  based  on  labor  re- 
quirements at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  year,  without  due  regard  to 
the  additional  number  needed  dur- 
ing the  busy  months,  May  through 
October.  Carefully  w^orked  out 
computations  are  presented  with 
definite  implications  that  small  farm 
units,  wherever  they  are,  can  be 
combined  economically  to  give  fuller 
employment  to  a  predetermined  pro- 
portion of  all  farm  families.  Small 
farm  operators  are  accused  of  wast- 
ing their  time,  even  though  it  is 
known  that  many  of  them  actually 
make  most  of  their  cash  living  ex- 


penses by  working  in  industry,  or 
for  someone  else  part  time. 

One  reason  for  confusion  in  con- 
sidering farm  labor  requirements 
is  the  inadequacy  of  the  basic  data 
with  which  all  students  of  farm  labor 
problems  must  work.  When  it 
comes  to  calculating  the  number  of 
agricultural  workers  needed  in  any 
one  place  at  any  one  time,  wx  are  at 
a  loss  for  reliable  figures  from  the 
start.  Farm  employment  statistics 
include  any  person  10  years  old  or 
older  w^ho  worked  2  or  more  days 
during  the  last  week  in  each  month. 
Even  these  data  are  not  available  for 
critical  areas,  or  as  county  or  State 
totals. 

Probably  at  least  75  percent  of  all 
farm  work  is  done  by  the  farm  op- 
erator and  unpaid  family  w^orkers; 
only  a  litde  more  than  one-third  of 
the  farmers  hire  any  labor  at  all; 
many  of  these  do  not  pay  more  than 
$100  in  w^ages  throughout  the  en- 
tire year.  The  ability  of  various 
groups  to  produce  farm  products 
for  w^ar  needs  with  available  labor 
supplies  is  simply  not  known. 

Until  agricultural  statistics  are 
available  for  well-defined  groups  of 
farmers  and  for  different  classes  of 
workers,  rather  than  in  terms  of  aver- 
ages or  totals  for  States  or  regions, 
we  cannot  know  the  true  meaning 
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of  various  local  claims  as  to  labor 
needs,  shortages,  wastes,  and  sur- 
pluses. It  is  of  necessity,  therefore, 
that  this  discussion  is  general  in 
character,  and  confined  largely  to 
State  and  regional  requirements. 

One  thing  is  fairly  sure:  that  large 
increases  in  agricultural  production 
will  be  accomplished  only  by  greater 
effort.  Wishful  thinking  alone  will 
not  grow,  harvest,  and  put  into  stor- 
age increasingly  large  supplies  of 
agricultural  products. 

Extra  Honrs 

Increased  production  called  for  in 
the  January  1942  production  goals 
will  require  143  million  more  10- 
hour  days  or  work  than  were  re- 
quired by  agriculture  in  1941.  If 
the  same  percentage  increase  in  num- 
ber of  workers  were  needed  to  do 
the  job,  the  labor  force  of  194 1  would 
have  to  be  increased  this  year  by  an 
average  of  more  than  700,000  work- 
ers each  month.  But  farm  families 
and  regular  hired  workers  can  and 
will  do  much  of  the  additional  days 
of  work.  They  will  work  harder, 
keep  longer  hours,  and  if  necessary 
postpone  some  maintenance  jobs  in- 
definitely. 

Past  experience  shows  generally 
that  as  farm  work  increases  season- 
ally, farm  operators  and  various 
members  of  the  family  who  have  not 
been  fully  employed  usually  do  about 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  extra 
work,  depending  on  the  type  of 
farming  and  the  seasonal  labor  load. 
They  hire,  on  the  average,  during  the 
months  of  field  work,  only  about 
one  worker  for  each  300  to  500  hours 
of  additional  work  to  be  done.  Con- 
versely, as  the  work  load  decreases 
during  the  late  summer  and  fall, 


one  worker  is  released  for  each  300 
to  500  hours  less  work  to  be  done. 

Conclusion:  A  7  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  days  of  work  to  be 
done  in  1942  would  require  an  in- 
crease of  2.5  to  3.5  percent  in  the 
number  of  workers,  providing  that 
farm  workers  in  1941  were  fully  em- 
ployed. These  figures  apply  to  agri- 
culture in  general,  and  not  to  in- 
dividual producers,  nor  to  special- 
ized producing  groups  which  must 
depend  almost  entirely  on  seasonal 
hired  workers  for  critical  jobs. 

Data  available  for  194 1  and  for 
the  first  half  of  1942  show  that,  in 
general,  there  were  surpluses  of  farm 
labor  in  most  States  in  some  of  the 
winter  months.  These  surpluses 
largely  consisted  of  family  workers, 
many  of  them  boys  and  girls  who 
were  in  local  schools  most  of  the 
time  during  these  months.  During 
the  summer  and  fall  months  when 
farm  activit}^  was  at  a  high  level, 
there  appear  to  have  been  small  sur- 
pluses of  workers  on  farms  in  sev- 
eral States.  Slight  adjustments 
downward  from  the  number  of 
workers  on  farms  in  these  States  in 

194 1  can  be  made,  and  to  these  ad- 
justed figures  for  1941  can  be  added 
the  additional  number  of  workers 
needed  in  1942. 

The  final  estimates  indicate  that 
the  number  of  workers  needed  in 

1942  is  slightly  less  than  the  num- 
ber on  farms  in  1941  in  several 
States — principally  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, East  South  Central,  and  West 
South  Central  groups.  Even  in  these 
States,  however,  seasonal  labor  short- 
ages may  occur  in  some  areas.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  pressing  farm  labor 
problems  in  many  areas  is  that  of 
finding  suflScient  work  for  full  em- 
ployment in  the  dull  seasons  and 
sufficient  workers  in  the  busy  seasons. 
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The  average  number  of  workers 
needed  per  month  throughout  1942 
is  estimated  for  the  entire  country 
at  about  i  percent  more  than  the 
number  on  farms  in  1941.  During 
the  5  growing  and  harvesting 
months,  June  through  October,  the 
total  number  needed  in  1942  will  be 
about  1.5  percent  larger  than  the 
number  in  194 1.  The  accompany- 
ing tables  break  down  by  regions 
the  number  of  lo-hour  days  of  farm 
work  required  in  194 1  and  1942,  as 
well  as  the  average  number  of  farm 
workers  needed  per  month  during 
both  years. 

Test 

Although  there  will  be  some  tight 
spots  in  labor  supplies  during  the 
1942  harvesting  season,  the  real  test 
of  agriculture's  ability  to  organize 
its  labor  force  for  full  production 
will  come  in  1943  and  each  subse- 
quent war  year. 

Farmers  with  a  given  labor  sup- 
ply probably  cannot  be  expected  to 
lengthen  the  working  day  suflBciently 
to  take  care  of  as  large  a  proportion 
of  increased  agricultural  production 
as  they  will  in  1942.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  the  family's  ability 
to  increase  its  labor  output  will  be 
reached,  especially  during  the  busy 
months.  There  will  be  less  equip- 
ment, fewer  young  men  on  the  farms, 
more  old  agricultural  workers,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  inexperienced 
workers. 

Difficult  labor  problems  will  pile 
up  in  areas  near  industrial  centers 
where  wages  are  high,  as  well  as  in 
areas  where  sharp  seasonal  labor 
peaks  are  met  by  seasonal  workers. 
Wherever  the  labor  force  is  com- 
posed primarily  of  family  workers 
and  regular  hired  men,  it  is  usual  to 


find  a  diversified  type  of  agriculture 
that  lends  itself  to  the  spreading  out, 
to  some  extent,  of  several  farm  jobs, 
and  also  to  mechanization.  But  in 
commercial  fruit  and  vegetable  areas 
where  critical  jobs  must  be  done  on 
time,  largely  by  nonresident  work- 
ers, the  outlook  is  cloudier. 

Cooperative  organizations  will 
help  considerably  to  achieve  full  use 
of  labor  and  machinery.  One  man 
with  a  four-horse  team  can  do  as 
much  work  as  two  men  with  two 
two-horse  teamiS.  Women,  children, 
and  inexperienced  workers  must  be 
matched  to  the  jobs  to  be  done.  Hu- 
man effort  can  be  most  effectively 
used  by  meshing  it  with  the  farm  ma- 
chines and  power  units  available. 

For  the  most  part,  labor  problems 
will  be  local  and  seasonal  in  char- 
acter, and  must  be  solved  very  large- 
ly by  community  effort.  It  may  be- 
come necessary  to  inventory  and  ap- 
praise our  labor  force  in  each  farm- 
ing area.  We  may  even  need  to  use, 
for  the  critical  periods,  labor  from 
industries  not  needed  for  war  pro- 
duction. 

Family 

On  the  average,  three-fourths  of 
all  farm  workers  are  family  workers 
and  one-fourth  are  hired  workers. 
Undoubtedly,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  hired  workers  are  from  farm  com- 
munities and  many  of  them  live  on 
farms.  On  April  i,  1942,  14  percent 
of  all  farm  workers  in  the  United 
States  w^ere  female,  and  in  some 
States  the  percentage  was  as  large  as 
20  to  24  percent.  From  2  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  workers  on  April  i, 
1942,  were  under  14  years  of  age;  in 
2  States  10  percent  of  the  total  were 
less  than  14  years  old.  One-third  of 
the  farm  operators  on  April  i,  1940, 
were  more  than  54  years  of  age,  and 
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one-seventh  were  more  than  64  years 
old. 

Great  responsibiUty  toward  the 
winning  of  the  war  rests  with  farm 
famiUes.  To  what  extent  family 
farm  workers — composed  as  they  are 
of  the  present  percentages  of  women, 
children  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
old  men — can  continue  to  absorb  ad- 
ditional farm  work  is  anyone's  guess. 
Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  show  that  early  in 
May  1942  farm  operators  were  work- 
ing an  average  of  12  hours  per  day. 
In  one  State  the  average  was  13.6 
hours. 

If  necessary,  farm  people  will  do 
more  than  will  be  required  of  them 
in  1942.  They  will  work  harder, 
work  longer  hours,  and  many  fam- 
ily workers  who  have  had  to  work 
only  a  few  days  a  week  will  do 
more.    Not  a  few  field  supervisors 


will  find  it  necessary  to  do  the  work 
of  a  field  hand.  Jobs  ordinarily  done 
in  a  well  regulated  farm  business 
will  go  undone,  or  at  best  be  only 
partly  done. 

The  labor  requirements  shown  in 
the  accompanying  tables  are  based 
on  the  average  performance  of  farm 
workers.  The  estimates,  therefore, 
reflect  what  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected if  the  labor  force  is  of  fairly 
good  quality  and  if  each  worker  is 
rather  fully  employed.  Many  farm 
operators  and  other  family  workers 
become  skillful  at  a  large  number 
of  farm  jobs.  They  do  without 
waste  of  time,  or  breakage  and  waste 
of  materials,  scores  of  separate  tasks 
in  the  course  of  a  year  that  cannot 
readily  be  done  by  beginners.  Reg- 
ular hired  workers  often  become 
adroit,  too,  in  doing  such  jobs  on  a 
farm.   And  practice  makes  seasonal 


Average  number  of  farm  workers  needed  per  month  in  1941 
and  1942,  by  geographic  divisions 


Geographic  division 

Average  number  of 
agricultural  work- 
ers  (12-month 
average) 

Change 
from 

1941  to 
1942 

Average  number  of 
agricultural  work- 
ers  (5-nionth 
average)  ^ 

Change 
from 

1941  to 
1942 

1941 

1942  2 

1941 

1942  2 

New  England  

Middle  Atlantic  

East  North  Central .... 
West  North  Central .  .  . 

South  Atlantic  

East  South  Central .... 
West  South  Central. .  .  . 

Mountain  

Pacific  

U.  S.  total  

Thousands 

610 
1,420 
1,650 
1,931 
1,685 
1,798 
439 
564 

Thousands 
254 
632 
1,465 
1,680 
1,957 
1,656 
1,785 
452 
568 

Percent 
+  2.8 
+  1.9 
+  3.2 
+  1.8 
+  1.3 
-1.7 
-0.7 
+  3.0 
+  0.7 

Thousands 
111 
713 
1,522 
1,810 
2,169 
1,874 
2,009 
505 
658 

Thousands 
287 
730 
1,580 
1,857 
2,200 
1,848 
2,005 
520 
673 

Percent 
+  3.6 
+  2.4 
+  3.8 
+  2.6 
+  1.4 
-1.4 
-0.2 
+  3.0 
+  2,3 

10,354 

10,449 

+  0.9 

11,537 

11,700 

+  1.4 

^  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October  average. 

2  Based  on  production  called  for  in  January  production  goals. 
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Estimated  number  of  10-hour  days  of  farm  work  required  in 
1941  and  1942,  by  geographic  divisions 


Geographic  division 


New  England  

Middle  Atlantic .  .  . 
East  North  Central . 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic .... 
East  South  Central . 
West  South  Central 

Mountain  

Pacific  

U.  S.  total  


Estimated  number  davs 
of  farm  work 


1941 


1942 


Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

?>1,516 

40,391 

7.5 

125,229 

131,375 

4.9 

339,685 

367,608 

419,238 

447,663 

6.8 

326,218 

346,397 

6.2 

263,120 

282,600 

7.4 

335,991 

362,612 

7.9 

101,149 

105,149 

4.0 

126,826 

134,006 

5.7 

2,075,032 

2,217,801 

6.9 

1  Number  of  10-hour  days  if  January  agricultural  production  goals  for  1942  are  attained. 


workers  proficient  at  the  specific  jobs 
they  do. 

Some  evidence  of  a  decrease  in  the 
ranks  of  skilled  farm  workers  is 
already  at  hand.  As  the  needs  of 
war  and  industry  increase,  farmers 
probably  wall  be  compelled  to  get 
along  with  relatively  less  competent 
help — both  in  terms  of  skill  and  of 
physical  endurance.  There  is  some 
evidence,  also,  that  a  relatively  large 
percentage  of  all  agricultural  work- 
ers in  1942  is  made  up  of  women 
and  youths,  some  of  w^hom  have  not 
had  much  farm  experience.  If  labor 
shortages  become  more  pronounced, 
the  composition  of  the  farm  labor 
force  will  change,  and  tend  to  be- 
come less  efficient.  It  will  require 
more  workers  to  do  the  job  that  is 
facing  agriculture. 

Experienced  operators  and  man- 
agers will  be  needed  in  the  years 
ahead  to  guide  the  less  experienced 
workers.    Frequently   only  a  few 


days'  direction  on  a  specific  job,  even 
in  the  handling  of  machines,  will 
suffice  for  those  w^ho  want  to  learn. 
Many  years  w^ll  be  required,  how- 
ever, for  most  to  become  proficient 
in  the  hundred  and  one  farm  jobs 
that  require  the  attention  of  the 
farm  operator  or  supervisor. 

American  farmers  are  the  fortu- 
nate possessors  of  the  greatest  aggre- 
gation of  farm  machines  and  power 
ever  assembled  in  any  country  at  any 
time.  The  combined  number  of 
farm  tractors,  motortrucks,  and  au- 
tomobiles, totaling  7  million  units, 
will  have  to  travel  20  billion  miles 
in  producing,  harvesting,  and  stor- 
ing the  aggregate  1942  farm  produc- 
tion. Full  and  proper  use  of  these 
powder  units,  and  of  the  comple- 
mentary machines,  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  operators  is  needed  for  the 
most  effective  use  of  labor. 

If  farm  labor  supplies  become  so 
short  that  our  minimum  food  needs 
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are  threatened,  hours  of  work  which 
now  seem  long  may  seem  short. 
Workers  that  seem  only  fair  today 
may  seem  good.  Machines  that  now 
seem  antiquated  may  become  price- 
less. The  job  to  be  done  is  all  that 
matters,  and  that  job  is  maximum 
production  with  whatever  manpower 
and  machines  can  be  allotted  to  the 
food  front. 

What  Price  Calories? 

If  the  farm  labor  situation  really 
gets  tight,  therefore,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reduce,  or  omit  entirely, 
specified  food  items  that  require 
much  labor  and  yet  produce  little 
food  value.  Aside  from  the  impor- 
tant question  of  vitamins,  there  is 
wide  variation  in  the  food  values  ob- 
tained from  an  hour  of  labor  used  in 
producing  various  commodities. 

One  hour  of  labor  spent  by  the 
American  farmer  on  pork  produc- 
tion, for  example,  will  return  from 
4  to  1 6  times  as  many  calories  as  an 
hour  spent  on  poultry  and  eggs, 
milk,  lamb,  or  beef.  Wheat  and 
barley  return  200  percent  more  cal- 
ories for  each  hour  of  work  than 
does  pork,  and  rice  and  field  corn 
each  return  considerably  more  cal- 
ories than  pork  for  the  effort  ex- 
pended. The  calory  return  for  every 
hour  of  labor  spent  in  producing 
dry  edible  beans,  white  and  sweet 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  tree  fruits  is 
lower  than  for  pork,  but  is  relatively 
high  compared  with  carrots,  spinach, 
raspberries,  and  lettuce. 

Number 

The  number  of  calories  derived 
from  each  hour  of  labor  spent  in  pro- 
ducing specified  food  items  has  been 
computed  as  follows: 


Percent- 

age of 

Niuwher 

number 

of  C(jlO)'i€S 

of  calo- 

per hour 

ries  in 

of  lahor 

pork 

Barlev  

.  .   172,  000 

339 

Wheat  

,  150,000 

297 

.  .    98,  000 

193 

Corn  

81,  000 

160 

Buckwheat  

56,  000 

no 

Pork  

51,  000 

TOO 

Drv  beans  

46,  000 

91 

Potatoes,  white  

28,  000 

56 

Pears  

22,  000 

43 

Potatoes,  sweet  

22,  000 

43 

Lamb   

14,  000 

27 

13, 000 

25 

Onions  

II, 000 

22 

Beef   

II,  000 

22 

Cabbage  

10,  000 

20 

,  ,    10,  000 

20 

Milk   

20 

9,  000 

18 

Peas,  green  

6,  000 

12 

Celery  

5,  000 

10 

Tomatoes  

5,  000 

10 

String  beans  

5,  000 

10 

Carrots   

4,  000 

8 

Chickens  and  eggs .  . 

3,  000 

6 

Spinach   

2,  000 

4 

Raspberries  

I,  000 

2 

Lettuce   

I,  000 

2 

I,  000 

2 

These  figures  are  based  on  average 
nation-wide  yields  and  labor  require- 
ments in  the  production  of  the  food 
items  specified.  In  some  cases,  ad- 
ditional products  are  produced  with 
the  labor  used,  such  as  straw  with 
wheat  and  barley,  stover  with  corn, 
and  wool  with  lamb.  The  estimates 
do  not  include  labor  for  bringing 
orchards  to  bearing  age. 

To  consider  which  products  to  re- 
duce and  w^hich  to  increase,  we  must 
also  consider  the  question  of  vita- 
mins and  other  dietary  needs.  The 
examples  presented  are  intended  to 
show  that,  with  a  given  amount  of 
labor,  we  can  produce  more  food 
value  in  some  cereals,  some  vege^ 
tables,  some  fruits,  and  some  animal 
products  than  in  others  of  the  same 
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class.  This  may  become  very  im- 
portant as  the  war  progresses,  de- 
pending on  the  seriousness  of  labor 
shortages. 

The  time  is  not  here  now,  but  it 
may  not  be  far  away  when  we  will 
have  to  forego  mass  production  as 
usual  of  crops  that  make  heavy  de- 
mands upon  labor,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce increasingly  large  supplies  of 
critical  war  foods.  Labor  supplies 
and  transportation  facilities  may  dic- 
tate sacrifices.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  best  course. 

Distribution 

The  kinds  of  farm  work  a  man 
does  from  day  to  day  or  the  amount 
of  work  he  does  in  the  field  in  a 
week  is  often  influenced  by  weather 
conditions.  Unusual  drought,  rain- 
fall, or  temperature  may  cause  peak 
harvest  seasons  to  vary  by  as  much 
as  three  to  four  weeks  from  year  to 
year.  For  these  reasons,  labor  needs 
for  some  jobs  cannot  always  be 
gauged  accurately  far  in  advance. 

Some  areas  will  undoubtedly  be 
hit  harder  than  others.  Undoubt- 
edly, too,  there  will  continue  to  be 
areas  in  which  labor  supplies  are 
relatively  plentiful  and  nonproduc- 
tive, largely  because  of  low-grade 
physical  resources.  The  war  years 
ahead  will  be  the  time  to  see  that 
these  human  resources  are  distrib- 
uted better,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both  agriculture  and  industry. 

Obviously,  a  shortage  of  farm  la- 
bor in  an  area  where  little  more  than 
enough  is  grown  to  support  the 
farmers  and  their  families,  will  not 
cut  into  lend-lease  supplies  as  much 
as  if  the  shortage  were  in  an  area 
where  each  worker  produces  enough 
food  for  50  or  100  families. 


Iowa  farmers,  for  example,  use 
only  45  hours  of  labor  to  produce 
100  bushels  of  corn,  whereas  Georgia 
farmers  use  350  hours  or  eight  times 
as  much.  One  hundred  bushels  of 
oats  in  Iowa  take  only  23  hours  of 
labor;  in  Kansas,  30;  in  New  York, 
55;  and  in  the  Southeastern  States, 
close  to  100  hours.  Wheat  requires 
33  hours  per  100  bushels  in  Wash- 
ington, 40  in  Kansas  and  Texas,  60 
in  Iowa,  80  in  North  Dakota,  and 
from  100  to  200  hours  in  some  of 
the  Southeastern  States.  Area  vari- 
ations are  less,  but  still  considerable, 
for  crops  that  are  not  so  widely 
grown  as  are  the  grain  crops — crops 
that  are  restricted  commercially  to 
speciaHzed  areas  of  production. 

The  examples  are  used  merely  to 
illustrate  production  possibilities 
with  a  labor  force  so  limited  in  size 
that  all  of  our  present  lands  could 
not  be  cared  for  adequately.  They 
show  the  possibilities  of  determin- 
ing in  advance  in  what  areas  maxi- 
mum food  and  feed  supplies  can  be 
obtained  with  a  limited  labor  supply. 

Not  to  Suggest 

That  is  not  to  suggest  that  farm- 
ers in  the  areas  with  high  labor  re- 
quirements for  a  given  product  may 
have  to  stop  farming,  or  even  that 
they  may  have  to  stop  producing  a 
given  crop.  The  point  is  that  if  the 
time  comes  when  there  is  not  enough 
labor  to  go  around,  area  adjustments 
in  the  labor  force  may  be  necessary. 
In  areas  of  poor  land  where  farm- 
ers grow  a  little  corn,  a  little  small 
grain,  a  little  hay,  and  a  home  gar- 
den or  truck  patch,  many  workers 
not  employed  oflF  the  farm  in  war 
jobs  will  be  needed  much  more  in 
areas  where  better  opportunities  to 
produce  for  victory  prevail. 
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A  Year  on  the 

Farm  Labor  Front 


By  VARDEN  FULLER.  A  review  of  the  experiences  of  the  recent 
past,  which  a^ords  many  clues  to  desirable  programs  and  policies 
for  1943. 


AS  OF  Pearl  Harbor,  ac- 
cording to  the  pooled 
judgments  of  farmers  act- 
ing as  crop  reporters  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  national  farm  labor  supply 
had  been  reduced  to  64  percent  of 
'normal."  Last  April  these  same 
farmers  judged  that  the  farm  labor 
supply  had  been  further  reduced  to 
61  percent  of  "normal."  But  dur- 
ing these  months,  the  reporters  in- 
dicated that  employment  continued 
at  approximately  the  same  level  as 
in  1939,  when  the  supply  of  labor 
was  thought  to  be  90  percent  of 
"normal." 

Thus  one  group  of  farmers  be- 
lieved the  farm  labor  supply  had 
fallen  far  below  "normal"  during  a 
period  when  employment  was  al- 
most constant.  The  same  thing  can 
probably  be  said  of  farmers  in  gen- 
eral. What,  then,  is  the  significance 
of  the  farmers'  concept  of  a  "normal" 
labor  supply? 

The  answer  apparently  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  agricultural  employers 
has  grown  used  to  a  situation  in 
which  an  ample  reserve  made  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  procure  and  re- 
tain workers.  As  a  result,  farm  em- 
ployers are  inclined  to  appraise  the 
farm  labor  situation  in  terms  of  the 


reserve  of  labor,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  workers  actually  employed  or  ab- 
solutely needed.  As  a  further  re- 
sult, alleged  labor  shortages  can  ap- 
pear long  before  there  is  any  slump 
in  employment  or  shrinkage  in 
output. 

That  is  one  outstanding  fact  which 
has  emerged  from  our  experience  on 
the  farm  labor  front  during  the 
months  leading  up  to  and  immedi- 
ately following  December  7. 

Now  that  spring  work  on  the  farm 
is  complete  and  early  harvests  are 
under  way,  we  can  see  what  actu- 
ally has  happened.  Reports  have 
been  all  too  current  that  crops  were 
being  lost  and  curtailed  due  to  labor 
shortages.  Undoubtedly  there  have 
been  many  inconveniences,  as  well 
as  considerable  adjustment  in  work 
schedules. 

But  recent  reports  direct  from  rep- 
resentative farmers  indicate  that  in 
most  areas  more  labor  was  hired  this 
year  than  last.  At  least  half  of  all 
farmers  obtained  all  the  labor  they 
wanted.  The  rest  accomplished 
their  tasks  by  such  means  as  ex- 
tending the  work  over  a  longer  pe- 
riod, working  harder  themselves,  and 
relying  more  and  more  upon  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 
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Dairy  farmers  and  small  general 
farmers  have  been  hard  hit  because 
the  type  of  worker  they  employ  is 
frequently  eligible  for  military  serv- 
ice or  qualified  for  work  off  the 
farm.  This  is  somewhat  less  true  of 
the  large  number  of  workers  follow- 
ing seasonal  hand  labor.  Yet  the 
small  operator  has  usually  adapted 
himself  much  more  thoroughly  and 
considerably  more  quietly  to  the 
wartime  labor  market  than  has  the 
large  seasonal  employer.  Longer 
hours,  exchanging  labor  with  his 
neighbors,  employing  substitute 
workers,  increased  wage  rates  and 
perquisites — these  are  some  of  the 
means  by  which  the  smaller  operator 
has  made  the  adjustment. 

Safe  Guess 

Despite  continued  reported  short- 
ages of  dairy  hands — particularly 
from  the  Northeast  and  Midwest — 
direct  investigations  at  dairy  farms 
indicate  that  adjustments  are  being 
made  which  will  enable  milk  pro- 
duction to  continue  expanding.  Oc- 
casionally dairy  herds  are  auctioned 
allegedly  because  of  labor  shortage. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  cows 
are  being  retired  from  milk  produc- 
tion any  faster  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  prevailing  relative 
prices  of  feed,  butterfat,  and  beef,  as 
well  as  from  the  normal  rate  of  de- 
preciation. 

On  the  whole  and  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions, the  1941-42  farm  labor 
"shortages"  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  last  year  were  shortages 
of  labor  reserves,  rather  than  of 
workers  actually  needed. 

Because  boys,  women,  and  older 
workers  have  partially  replaced  men, 
the  average  worker's  productivity 
has  undoubtedly  fallen.     This  is 


probably  fully  oflfset,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  workers  are  now  em- 
ployed more  days  than  they  used  to 
be.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  we 
are  still  getting  the  same  yearly  out- 
put of  farm  work  for  each  person 
employed. 

Hurdles 

The  labor  structure  developed  in 
many  areas  during  the  10  years  prior 
to  194 1  was  one  demanding  large 
numbers  of  workers  on  call  for  short- 
term  employment.  Other  character- 
istics of  the  labor  structure  were 
wage  rates  too  low  to  compete  with 
jobs  off  the  farm  (when  they  ex- 
isted), poor  housing,  and  few  if  any 
other  perquisites.  All  these  stand 
today  as  obstacles  to  a  rationalized 
farm  labor  program  for  wartime, 
when  jobs  off  the  farm  are  more 
plentiful. 

Besides,  many  crop  operations  did 
not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  na- 
tional labor  market  even  before  the 
last  decade.  Sugar  beets,  southwest- 
ern cotton,  southwestern  and  Pa- 
cific coast  truck  and  fruit  crops,  for 
example,  have  never  been  produced 
under  conditions  requiring  the  re- 
cruitment of  seasonal  hand  workers 
from  a  fully  employed  domestic  la- 
bor market.  There  has  always  been 
some  relief  to  the  pressure  of  labor 
scarcity  through  access  to  external 
labor  markets. 

Still  another  hurdle  is  that  many 
large-scale  employers  have  become 
used  to  experienced  workers  from  a 
specific  racial  or  ethnic  group.  Cali- 
fornia asparagus  growers  believe  that 
only  Filipinos  or  Japanese  can  cut 
asparagus  properly.  White  Ameri- 
can workers  are  not  supposed  to  be 
adaptable  to  the  sugar-beet  work  of 
California  and  Colorado — although 
they  do  practically  all  of  this  work 
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on  the  family  farms  of  Utah  and 
Idaho.  Southern  New  Mexico  cot- 
ton growers  not  only  insist  upon 
Mexican  workers,  but  also  demand 
that  these  workers  come  from  Old 
Mexico  rather  than  northern  New 
Mexico. 

Thinking  that  the  Government 
would  '*do  something"  about  farm 
labor,  farm  employers  have  delayed 
in  making  the  needed  adjustments 
to  the  wartime  labor  supply  that 
the  aircraft  plants,  say,  made  long 
ago.  Farm  employers  have  been 
loathe  to  accept  inexperienced  work- 
ers, or  to  provide  them  with  in- 
struction and  friendly  supervision 
while  they  were  learning.  Deroga- 
tory charges  have  much  too  often 
been  leveled  at  youthful  workers — 
their  output,  work  habits,  and  living 
requirements. 

Evidence  is  at  hand  that  such  ad- 
justments to  wartime  labor  condi- 
tions have  often  been  delayed  be- 
cause farmers  expected  labor  to  be 
brought  in  from  the  outside.  And 
in  this  expectation,  they  have  had 
the  succor  of  at  least  a  passive  gov- 
ernmental attitude. 

Last  Year 

In  general  last  year,  none  seri- 
ously contended  that  a  national  short- 
age of  farm  labor  existed.  But  two 
lines  of  adjustment  were  considered 
essential  to  an  improved  farm  labor 
situation:  (i)  Many  farm  workers 
were  believed  to  be  taking  refuge 
on  the  rolls  of  public  assistance  agen- 
cies; and  (2)  available  labor  supplies 
were  not  effectively  placed  in  the 
areas  where  they  were  most  needed. 

Early  in  1941,  farmers  took  action 
along  these  two  lines. 

For  one  thing,  they  began  to  crack 
down  on  WPA  and  other  public 
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agencies.  A  matter  of  incidental  in- 
terest is  that  they  did  so  on  a  scale 
appropriate  to  a  much  larger  re- 
serve of  labor  than  actually  was  avail- 
able from  this  source.  And  often 
they  did  not  stop  until  long  after  the 
reserve  was  pretty  well  exhausted. 

Further,  labor  committees  and 
growers'  groups  undertook  surveys 
of  labor  requirements  and  supplies 
that  almost  invariably  resulted  in 
heavily  inflated  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  workers  required.  Such  sur- 
veys often  consisted  of  adding  to- 
gether the  numbers  of  workers  that 
every  farmer  would  need,  without 
allowing  for  a  worker  to  be  employed 
on  more  than  one  farm.  Then,  too, 
farmers  were  usually  very  liberal  in 
estimating  the  number  of  workers 
needed. 

This  tendency  toward  overestima- 
tion  caused  the  Employment  Service 
in  one  State  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  labor  demand  (the  num- 
ber of  workers  asked  for)  and  labor 
requirement  (the  number  needed  to 
accomplish  the  task).  In  another 
State,  the  Employment  Service  adopt- 
ed the  policy  of  discounting  orders 
by  40  percent. 

These  surveys  also  failed  to  get 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  workers  available  locally,  which 
could  be  set  off  against  estimated  re- 
quirements in  order  to  calculate  the 
additional  workeirs  needed.  In  short, 
there  was  seldom,  if  ever,  a  reliable 
net  figure  on  extra  laborers  needed 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  Employ- 
ment Service  could  plan  a  program 
for  recruitment  and  placement  of 
workers.  Some  surveys  were  aban- 
doned before  the  results  Vv^ere  ever 
tabulated. 

As  its  contribution  toward  a  ra- 
tionalized distribution  of  labor,  the 
Employment  Service  announced  ma- 
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chinery  for  inter-area  and  inter- 
State  clearance  of  workers.  In  some 
instances — the  movement  of  berry 
pickers  from  California  to  Oregon, 
to  name  one — these  inter-State  ar- 
rangements moved  w^ith  smoothness 
and  efficiency.  But  generally  two 
severe  barriers  existed:  (i)  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  orders  for  a  defi- 
nite number  of  workers  from  em- 
ployers in  the  areas  where  alleged 
shortages  existed;  and  (2)  the  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  some  State  units 
of  the  Employment  Service  to  think 
in  terms  of  State  needs,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  a  national  point  of  view. 

There  were  at  least  two  exceptions 
to  the  general  impression  prevalent 
in  194 1  that  the  Nation  had  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  farm  labor:  certain 
growers  in  Texas  and  Arizona  de- 
manded recourse  to  Mexican  work- 
ers; and  Aroostook,  Maine,  potato 
growers  demanded  the  privilege  of 
bringing  in  Canadians.  Neither  of 
these  requests  was  granted,  nor  were 
there  unusual  agricultural  losses  due 
to  shortage  of  labor.  A  brief  chro- 
nology of  the  season's  developments 
in  one  of  these  areas  of  alleged  short- 
age may  be  of  interest. 

Example 

Let  us  take  the  Salt  River  Valley 
cotton  area  of  Arizona. 

To  harvest  cotton  on  the  large- 
scale  farms  of  the  Salt  River  Valley 
requires  some  10,000  to  20,000  out- 
of-State  workers,  who  make  up  be- 
tween two-thirds  and  three-fourths 
of  all  cotton  pickers  employed.  In 
recent  years,  westward  migrants 
from  the  South  Plains  have  stopped 
over  for  the  cotton  season  and  then 
proceeded  on  their  course.  Some 
migratory  workers  on  their  regular 
seasonal  routes  have  come  in  both 


from  the  East  and  the  West.  Other 
sources  of  labor  have  included  Mexi- 
cans, Puerto  Ricans,  and  Indians. 
But  the  point  is  this:  There  has  never 
been  enough  labor  in  Arizona  in 
August  or  September  to  meet  the 
peak  cotton-picking  requirements 
from  October  to  December. 

In  July  1941,  groups  of  cotton 
growers  became  apprehensive  be- 
cause they  thought  the  usual  sources 
of  labor  could  not  be  depended  upon. 
Claiming  there  was  no  other  source 
of  labor,  they  demanded  removal 
of  restrictions  on  importing  Mexican 
nationals.  This  request  was  denied 
after  considerable  investigation.  As 
an  alternative,  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice undertook  a  more  vigorous  inter- 
State  recruitment  program. 

Despite  some  uneasiness  during 
October  and  the  first  half  of  Novem- 
ber, it  appears  that  the  rate  of  cot- 
ton harvest  was  never  restricted  by 
limitation  of  labor  supply.  As  the 
picking  season  approached  the  peak 
in  mid-November,  an  adequate  la- 
bor supply  was  officially  recognized. 
At  this  point,  the  number  of  work- 
ers employed  appears  to  have  been 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
number  originally  called  for  during 
the  previous  July  to  meet  the  peak 
requirements. 

By  early  December  notices  such 
as  the  following  began  to  crop  up: 
.  .  there  appears  to  be  ample  la- 
bor to  complete  harvesting  the  cot- 
ton crop.  Further  migration  for  this 
purpose  should  be  discouraged." 
Less  than  2  weeks  later,  the  burden 
of  excess  workers  became  clear 
from  the  fact  that  "representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics 
were  requested  to  again  contact 
their  States  to  the  East  and  to  the 
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West  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  discourage  further  inflow  of 
agricultural  workers  to  Arizona." 
Although  this  was  about  3  weeks 
after  the  peak  season,  the  cotton  har- 
vest usually  continues  for  another 
2j/2  months. 

Beginning  about  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, the  big  problem  in  the  Salt 
Pviver  Valley  was  unemployment  re- 
lief. 

Salt  River  Valley  illustrates  the 
apprehension  w^hich  descends  upon 
such  areas  when  the  general  em- 
ployment situation  begins  to  look 
up.  The  same  process  got  under 
way  in  Arizona  again  this  year,  but 
earlier  and  more  vigorously.  With 
the  new  restrictions  upon  transpor- 
tation, there  is  obviously  more  cause 
for  alarm.  But  evidence  is  ample 
and  conclusive  that  a  large  reserve 
of  surplus  labor  still  exists  in  the 
South  Plains  States;  that  in  one  way 
or  another,  a  high  degree  of  mo- 
bility is  somehow  maintained;  and 
that  general  westward  migration  is 
only  slightly  diminished  from  the 
high  level  of  1941. 

Committees 

In  response  to  Secretary  Wickard's 
recommendation  in  March  1941, 
nearly  all  the  States  and  approxi- 
mately half  the  counties  in  the  Na- 
tion organized  Farm  Labor  Com- 
mittees. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  agricul- 
tural planning  structure,  these  com- 
mittees endeavored  to  draw  of&cials 
of  public  agencies  together  with 
farmers  and  workers  into  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  local  farm  labor 
problems.  Like  many  other  groups 
of  farmers,  the  committees  drew 
upon  WPA  reserves  and  measured 
farm  labor  requirements.   They  also 
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studied  the  placement  facilities  of 
the  Employment  Service;  consid- 
ered the  need  and  desirability  of  ad- 
justing school  dates;  looked  into 
other  means  of  securing  the  services 
of  pupils,  townspeople,  and  others 
who  do  not  usually  work  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Probably  their  most  significant 
accomplishment  was  educational. 
From  these  discussions  and  activ- 
ities, farmers  got  a  better  perspec- 
tive on  the  programs  of  service  agen- 
cies; service  agency  personnel,  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  farmers' 
labor  problems. 

Undoubtedly  the  committees' 
most  serious  fault  on  the  action  front 
was  the  underlying  assumption  that 
their  job  was  to  determine  the  local 
situation,  pass  appropriate  resolu- 
tions indicating  their  ideas  of  allevi- 
ation, and  then  wait  for  someone  else 
to  do  something  for  them.  Despite 
Secretary  Wickard's  stress  upon  the 
need  for  local  planning  and  action, 
there  was  not  enough  accomplished 
along  lines  which  local  people  them- 
selves could  undertake. 

A  further  hitch  was  confusion  as 
to  responsibilities.  With  so  many 
ofScial,  quasi-ofScial  and  unofficial 
agencies  and  groups  all  announcing 
that  they  were  taking  some  part  in 
the  farm  labor  field,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  ordinary  farmer 
should  have  become  bewildered. 
He  might  well  assume  there  was 
little  need,  if  indeed  opportunity,  for 
him  to  do  much  except  wait  while 
things  were  done  for  him. 

School  officials,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  civic  organizations  un- 
dertook spirited  activities  to  impress 
upon  pupils,  townspeople,  and 
others  their  patriotic  responsibility 
to  help  save  the  crops.  But  unfor- 
tunately, on  far  too  many  occasions, 
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those  who  answered  such  appeals 
were  disappointed  to  find  no  trans- 
portation, no  housing,  no  one  to  di- 
rect them  to  jobs  or  to  teach  them 
how  to  do  the  job — sometimes,  in- 
deed, no  jobs.  Such  potential  work- 
ers will  be  harder  to  enlist  if  a  real 
shortage  does  occur. 

On  Their  Own 

Although  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  complete  accounting  of 
experiences  in  the  field  of  farm  labor 
during  1941-42  might  end  with  the 
scales  weighed  heavily  on  the  side  of 
official  and  quasi-official  mistakes, 
the  only  reason  for  such  an  account- 
ing is  to  improve  our  conduct  in  the 
future. 

From  the  past  year  and  a  half  of 
defense  and  wartime  farm  labor  ex- 
perience, therefore,  perhaps  the  basic 
observation  that  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  plans  for  1943 
adds  up  to  this:  Public  service  agen- 
cies can  help  a  great  deal,  but  w^hen 
it  comes  down  to  the  final  job,  the 
average  American  farmer  and  farm 
w^orker  is  largely  on  his  ow^n. 

Remember  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture are  self-employed,  while  the 
one-fourth  that  is  hired  is  generally 
employed  in  relatively  small  num- 
bers on  widely  scattered  farms. 
Since  the  bulk  of  agricultural  man- 
power goes  to  work  with  no  employ- 
ment contract  at  all  or  with  only  a 
very  informal  one,  there  is  little  in 
the  way  of  a  hub  from  which  agency 
service  can  be  administered. 

On  the  many  aspects  of  agricul- 
ture's wartime  responsibility  that  are 
beyond  the  purview  of  the  individ- 
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ual  farmer  and  worker,  public  serv- 
ice can  make  valuable  contributions. 
Educational  programs  are  in  order 
on  the  conservation  of  labor  and 
adaptation  to  unusual  workers. 
State  and  County  War  Boards,  to- 
gether with  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  should  accept  leader- 
ship on  this  front. 

Although  manpower  available  for 
agriculture  may  be  no  more  scarce 
in  1943  than  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  the  probabilities  point  to  a 
tighter  situation.  These  prospects 
without  doubt  warrant  our  making 
comprehensive  plans  for  overcoming 
future  shortages  of  labor.  In  order 
chat  misplaced  or  misused  man- 
power will  not  obstruct  full  realiza- 
tion of  Food  for  Freedom  goals,  the 
1943  plans  should  provide  for  a 
coordinated  program  along  lines  of 
action  appropriate  for  individual 
growers,  local  communities,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Such  plans  are 
developed  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

By  way  of  a  final  word  of  warn- 
ing, agencies  should  review  unusual 
demands  made  upon  them  in  the 
light  of  two  considerations. 

First,  a  tendency  to  ascribe  too 
many  difficulties  exclusively  to  farm 
labor  shortages  has  developed. 
Weather,  disease,  pests,  markets  and 
prices,  and  processing  capacity  are 
all  factors  which  may  upset  agricul- 
tural expectations.  It  may  be  wise 
to  ascertain  that  all  of  these  factors 
are  in  proper  order  before  taking 
action  on  alleged  labor  shortage. 

Second,  wartime  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make,  in  the  name  of  the 
emergency,  demands  which  are  more 
accurately  directed  towards  the  pres- 
ervation or  enlargement  of  self- 
interest. 
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FARM  MANPOWER 

AND  Production 

By  FRED  S.  WALLACE.  ''Only  by  the  greatest  effort  and  most 
complete  cooperation  of  all  agencies  and  individuals  can  the  Battle 
of  Farm  Labor  be  won!' 


Y~M  I  THE  JOB  our  farmers 
I  have  undertaken  in  1942 

^^^^w  defies  comprehension.  If 
you  have  much  trouble 
translating  the  huge  production  goals 
into  concrete  terms,  try  to  get  these 
pictures  before  your  mind's  eye: 

A  sea  of  milk  big  enough  to  float 
every  batdeship,  aircraft  carrier, 
cruiser,  destroyer,  and  submarine  in 
the  United  States  Navy. 

A  7-lane  highway  stretching  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  paved 
an  inch  thick  with  meat. 

A  double  line  of  eggs  reaching 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon. 

A  row  of  cases  of  canned  fruit 
bridging  the  Atlantic  between  New^ 
York  and  Liverpool. 

A  double  row  of  cases  of  canned 
vegetables  stretching  across  the  Pa- 
cific from  Los  Angeles  to  Vladi- 
vostock. 

Not  even  these  pictures  represent 
the  quantity  of  farm  production  ex- 
pected under  1942  goals.  They 
represent  merely  increases  called  for 
by  the  goals  over  the  1935-39  aver- 
age production  of  these  commodities. 

To  get  these  increases  in  milk, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  products,  would 
normally  require  an  addition  to  the 
farm  labor  force  of  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  workers.  Actually, 
farmers  must  get  along  this  year 
with  a  labor  force  little  if  any  larger 
in  numbers  and  much  less  experi- 
enced than  the  labor  force  of  last 
year.  This  situation  has  precipi- 
tated what  might  well  be  called  the 
Battle  of  Farm  Labor. 

If  we  can  keep  labor  shortages 
from  sabotaging  production,  if  we 
can  keep  fruit  from  rotting  on  the 
bushes  and  trees,  if  we  can  get 
sufficient  labor  to  plow,  plant,  and 
harvest  according  to  our  goals,  then 
and  only  then  shall  we  have  won 
the  Battle  of  Farm  Labor.  It  is  not 
over-emphatic  to  say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  important  battles  of  the  war. 

There  are  three  major  drains  on 
our  reservoir  of  farm  labor — indus- 
trial war  jobs,  voluntary  enlist- 
ments, and  Selective  Service.  This 
year  a  million  or  more  persons  will 
leave  farms  to  enlist  or  to  take  jobs 
in  war  industries.  It  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  Selective  Serv- 
ice will  draw  off  about  514,000  more 
farmers  and  farm  workers.  A  total 
of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  farm- 
ers and  farm  workers,  therefore, 
may  be  expected  to  be  lost  to  agri- 
culture this  year. 

The  result  of  this  triple  drain  on 
farm  labor  has  been  very  apparent 
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this  year.  For  example:  on  May  i, 
1942,  farmers  had  26,000  fewer 
hired  hands  than  on  May  i,  194 1. 
By  raising  wages,  scouring  the  coun- 
tryside for  available  help,  and  hiring 
students  and  townspeople  from  the 
cities,  farmers  managed  by  June  i, 
1942,  to  increase  their  total  hired 
help  to  a  point  24,000  above  that 
of  a  year  earlier. 

But  they  needed  hundreds  of 
thousands  more.  The  next  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  call  on  farm  women 
and  farm  boys  and  girls.  On  June 
I,  1942,  there  were  208,000  more 
family  workers  engaged  in  farm 
work  than  there  had  been  a  year 
before. 

This  situation  was  not  without 
difficulties.  The  employed  workers 
in  1942  include  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  inexperienced  help.  There 
is  some  danger  in  this  necessary  use 
of  inexperienced  labor,  especially  in 
dairying  where  the  mishandling  of 
a  cow  can  reduce  her  quantity  of 
milk. 

Here  is  the  way  women  have  come 
to  the  fore  in  farm  work:  On  April 
I,  1942,  nearly  14  percent  of  all 
workers  on  surveyed  farms  were 
women.  Two  years  earlier  the  per- 
centage reported  by  the  census  of 
April  I,  1940  was  only  5.8. 

Farm  women  are  working  in  the 
fields  side  by  side  with  their  hus- 
bands. They  work  hard  and  they 
work  well.  In  the  sugar  beet  re- 
gions they  help  in  the  back-breaking 
work  of  thinning.  They  set  out  to- 
mato plants,  pick  strawberries,  har- 
vest stringbeans  and  asparagus. 
They  drive  tractors,  plant,  cultivate, 
and  harvest.  In  some  cases  they 
have  taken  over  the  complete  oper- 
ation of  farms. 

Are  they  effective.?^  Well,  chick- 
ens and  eggs  have  traditionally  been 


under  the  farm  woman's  jurisdic- 
tion. This  year  farmers  have  been 
asked  to  increase  egg  production  13 
percent  over  last  year.  Late  reports 
indicate  that  egg  production  is  con- 
siderably above  the  goal. 

Boys  and  girls  too,  both  farm  and 
city  dwxllers,  are  helping  produce 
the  food  our  side  needs  to  win. 
Older  boys  are  doing  practically  all 
the  things  hired  hands  are  accus- 
tomed to  handle:  pitching  hay,  help- 
ing with  the  threshing,  running  the 
tractor,  driving  the  team,  going  to 
market,  taking  care  of  the  machin- 
ery. Younger  boys  and  the  girls 
feed  the  poultry,  gather  eggs,  do  the 
milking,  look  after  fruit  and  vege- 
table gardens,  pick  berries,  run  er- 
rands, watch  the  smaller  children, 
help  with  the  dishes,  assist  in  can- 
ning. 

Heartening 

It  is  heartening  to  watch  the  nu- 
merous organizations,  in  rural  areas 
and  in  the  cities,  striving  to  provide 
the  farm  help  that  may  mean  a 
speedier  defeat  for  the  Axis  and  a 
more  potent  voice  at  the  peace  table 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

Last  spring,  for  example,  thou- 
sands of  vocational  agricultural  de- 
partments in  the  Nation's  public 
schools  intensified  their  work  of 
helping  students  prepare  for  jobs  on 
their  home  farms.  Among  these 
students  were  nearly  250,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, many  of  whom  helped  train  city 
high  school  boys  who  wished  to 
spend  this  summer  in  the  Land 
Army. 

Again,  the  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  Farm  Labor  Committee 
instituted  a  helpful  program  in  early 
June.  A  hundred  high  school  boys 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
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gan  a  training  period  for  a  sum- 
mer's work  as  farm  hands.  They 
pitched  hay  and  dug  fence  post  holes 
in  the  "hardening  up"  process. 
Upon  completion  of  their  training, 
they  went  to  work  on  regular  farm- 
day  hours.  During  the  summer  the 
boys  lived  in  various  community 
high  schools. 

The  Volunteer  Land  Corps,  a  pri- 
vately sponsored  and  directed  organ- 
ization, has  recruited  boys  of  i6  and 
over,  and  girls  of  i8  and  over,  for 
farm  work.  The  major  activities 
of  the  Volunteer  Land  Corps  are 
being  directed  this  year  to  the  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  area 
where  farmers  need  more  help  in 
producing  milk,  butter,  and  eggs. 
In  other  States,  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve, Junior  Victory  Army,  and 
other  programs  are  in  operation. 

The  Boy  Scouts  are  doing  a  good 
turn  in  "hiring  out"  as  resident 
laborers  on  farms  throughout  the 
country.  Moreover,  they  have  es- 
tablished camps  to  provide  help  for 
farmers  during  the  harvest  peak 
loads,  thus  taking  over  work  usually 
handled  in  peace  time  by  itinerant 
labor.  The  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls, 
too,  have  done  yeoman's  work  in  the 
scrap  collection  drive. 

Thanks  to  these  reserve  workers — 
youth,  women,  and  the  aged — \vc 
have  solved  most  of  the  problems  so 
far.  The  trend  of  farm  employment 
in  recent  months  gives  hope  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  expand  the  sup- 
ply of  farm  labor  from  these  sources 
enough  to  offset  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent  the  drains  made  by  Selec- 
tive Service,  enlistments,  and  the 
war  industry.  It  appears  probable 
now  that  farm  employment  for  the 
rest  of  1942,  may  not  be  much  less 
than  it  was  during  the  same  period 
of  1941. 


Forefront 

In  the  forefront  of  this  drive  to 
win  the  Battle  of  Farm  Labor  have 
been  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture War  Boards.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral duty  of  the  War  Boards  to  see 
to  it  that  farmers  raise  the  food  we 
need — and  that  any  obstacle  to  that 
end  shall  be  carefully  and  efficiently 
removed.  But  in  a  memorandum 
issued  March  12,  1942,  Secretary 
Wickard  outlined  a  program  giving 
the  War  Boards  specific  instructions 
with  respect  to  farm  labor. 

This  program  called  for  action 
along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Registration  of  {a)  all  unem- 
ployed or  partially  employed  farm 
workers;  (h)  all  operators  of  farm 
equipment  who  perform  custom 
works;  {c)  all  youth  and  women 
available  for  farm  work;  and  {d) 
the  labor  requirements  of  all 
farmers. 

2.  Development  of  plans  {u)  for 
use  of  all  qualified  WPA  and  NYA 
workers;  {b)  for  use  of  townspeo- 
ple willing  to  help  on  farms  during 
peak  seasons;  {c)  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  workers  to  and  from  farms; 
{d)  for  training  which  may  be  nec- 
essary for  farm  work;  {e)  for  the 
exchange  between  farmers  of  hired 
men,  seasonal  workers,  and  the  la- 
bor of  the  farmers  themselves  and  of 
their  families;  and  (/)  for  provision 
of  local  centralized  living  facilities 
for  migratory  labor. 

3.  Each  State  War  Board  was  di- 
rected to  confer  immediately  with 
the  State  U.  S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice director  and  with  representatives 
of  other  interested  governmental 
agencies  to  develop  plans  for  mo- 
bilizing farm  labor. 

But  although  we  have  won  a  farm 
labor  victory  in  1942  under  the  guid- 
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ance  of  the  War  Boards,  farmers  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  are  run- 
ning up  against  sharp  crises.  In 
such  a  highly  industrial  area  as  New 
England,  for  example,  farmers  have 
been  hard  pressed  to  stave  off  a  de- 
crease in  production.  War  Board 
reports  from  Vermont  indicate  that 
some  farmers  are  reducing  herds  to 
adjust  to  the  labor  shortage,  while 
others  are  selling  cows  to  take  war 
jobs  in  industry.  In  Connecticut 
the  greatest  single  threat  to  this  year's 
production  goals  is  scarcity  of  labor. 
And  Mississippi  reports  an  acute 
labor  shortage,  as  do  the  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  and  Pacific  Northwest 
milk  sheds. 

The  difBculty  in  some  places  stems 
from  lack  of  transportation  and 
housing  facilities.  At  this  writing, 
for  example,  many  farm  laborers  in 
Southern  California  are  said  to  be 
unemployed,  while  farmers  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  fear  that  some  of 
their  crops  may  be  lost  because  of 
lack  of  help. 

In  other  areas,  hoarding  of  labor 
has  prevented  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  available  workers.  Farmers 
sometimes  keep  workers  longer  than 
they  actually  need  them,  or  they  fail 
to  share  available  workers  with 
neighboring  farmers. 

As  this  is  written,  however,  no 
serious  crop  losses  appear  thus  far 
to  have  resulted  from  labor  scarcity. 
The  bulk  of  the  strawberry,  aspar- 
agus, and  pea  crops  in  New  Jersey 
were  harvested  by  June  i.  The 
strawberry  harvest  in  Maryland  ap- 
pears to  have  been  finished  without 
crop  loss  as  resulting  from  a  labor 
shortage.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Illinois,  farmers  are  getting 
along  by  working  longer  hours  and 
utilizing  women,  high  school  boys 
and  older  men.  In  Wisconsin,  farm- 


ers have  held  hired  labor  require- 
ments to  a  minimum  by  more  effi- 
cient use  of  men  and  machines. 

The  Real  Fight 

But  although  we  may  manage  to 
get  through  1942  without  any  con- 
siderable loss  in  production  due  to 
labor  scarcity,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  an  immeasurably  harder  strug- 
gle next  year.  The  1943  goals  will 
be  high.  The  shortage  of  machin- 
ery is  sure  to  be  more  acute.  Sup- 
plies and  equipment  of  many  kinds 
will  be  far  scarcer  and  will  create 
many  more  difficulties  than  we  have 
experienced  in  1942. 

The  real  fight,  however,  is  going 
to  be  the  fight  for  adequate  labor. 
More  workers  are  needed  in  indus- 
try. In  December  1941,  there  were 
about  19  million  persons  engaged  in 
industrial  war  production.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  number  will  rise 
to  24  million  by  December  1943. 
Naturally,  part  of  this  increase  will 
come  from  the  farms. 

We  are  now  talking  about  an 
armed  force  of  some  8  or  10  millions. 
If  we  reach  a  goal  of  10  million,  we 
can  bank  on  it  that  about  2^4  mil- 
lion of  them  will  come  off  the  farms. 
Selective  Service,  according  to  the 
very  lowest  estimate,  will  take  an- 
other 400,000  workers  off  the  farms 
next  year. 

There  is  a  saying,  'N'ever  send  a 
boy  to  do  a  man's  work."  But  next 
year  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
are  going  to  have  to  depend  very 
greatly  on  boys  to  do  men's  work — 
on  boys  and  women  and  even  girls. 
Farmers  who  work  12  and  14  hours 
a  day  now  will  have  to  work  14  and 
16  hours  a  day  in  1943. 

Our  best  hope  for  1943  lies  in  the 
effective  use  of  all  agencies  which 
can  help  recruit  farm  labor  and. 
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most  of  all^  in  individual  action  by 
farmers  themselves. 

According  to  a  special  survey  of 
20  States,  conducted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Office  for  Agricultural 
War  Relations,  the  work  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  in  recruiting  farm 
labor  is  excellent  in  many  areas. 

But  in  areas  where  the  results  are 
not  satisfactory,  something  must  be 
done  at  once.  Whether  the  diffi- 
culty is  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  farmers,  shortage  of 
funds,  failure  of  farm  agencies  and 
USES  to  cooperate,  or  some  other 
cause,  we  must  get  at  the  root  of  it. 

Agricultural  agencies  must  sup- 
port the  Employment  Service. 
Farmers  must  be  informed  as  to  its 
functions  and  all  branches  of  the 
USDA  must  work  more  closely  with 
USES  in  developing  plans  for  trans- 
portation, housing,  best  use  of  work- 
ers, and  similar  programs  which  are 
tied  in  closely  with  recruitment  and 
placement. 

A  great  deal,  too,  depends  on  how 
the  Selective  Service  system  is  ap- 
plied to  farm  workers.  Generally, 
Selective  Service  Boards  appear  to 
be  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  agriculture.  The  War 
Boards  have  furnished  Selective 
Sevice  Boards  with  lists  of  essential 
agricultural  products.  Farmers 
often  hesitate  to  request  deferment 
for  their  sons  and  hired  help  be- 
cause they  do  not  realize  that  food 
is  a  war  weapon  as  truly  as  guns  and 
tanks  and  planes.  They  should  re- 
member that  Selective  Service 
Boards  are  not  mind-readers,  but 
must  decide  each  case  on  the  evi- 
dence presented. 

Not  much  can  be  looked  for  from 
WPA  rolls.    The  number  of  per- 


sons on  WPA  is  down  to  around  a 
half  million.  Moreover,  most  of 
those  on  the  rolls  at  present  are  not 
qualified  or  acceptable  for  farm 
work  because  of  age,  physical  handi- 
caps, and  lack  of  experience.  Be- 
sides, farmers  in  general  are  unable 
to  provide  housing  for  families. 

The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion migratory  camp  program,  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has 
proved  satisfactory  and  helpful  in 
securing  farm  workers.  These 
camps,  scattered  through  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  provide  a  cen- 
tral point  from  which  workers  can 
be  sent  to  the  farms  where  they  are 
most  needed.  In  each  of  the  camps, 
the  USES  maintains  a  farm  place- 
ment service.  The  migratory  camps 
help  prevent  labor  hoarding  and  the 
retention  of  laborers  by  a  farmer 
longer  than  is  strictly  necessary. 
They  also  solve  many  of  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  migratory  labor — 
sleeping  in  box-cars,  intoxication, 
epidemics,  and  the  like. 

Governors  of  farm  States  may 
wish  to  follow  the  example  of  one 
governor  who  this  year  asked  busi- 
ness houses  and  offices  to  close  part 
time  during  the  harvest  season,  so 
as  to  allow  town  and  city  people  to 
help  out  on  local  farms. 

Next  Year 

It  is  hoped  that  through  all  the 
proposed  plans  and  programs  in- 
cluding utilization  of  women,  high 
school  youth,  urban  unemployed, 
and  emergency  groups  from  urban 
areas,  the  exchange  of  labor,  and 
similar  practices  the  major  1943  de- 
mands for  workers  will  be  met.  But 
only  by  the  greatest  effort  and  most 
complete  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
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and  individuals  can  the  Battle  of 
Farm  Labor  be  won  in  1943. 

In  the  last  analysis,  what  happens 
next  year  is  going  to  depend  mainly 
on  what  farmers  do  for  themselves. 
A  democracy  rests  upon  individual 
action  by  the  people.  Local  com- 
munities, as  far  as  possible,  must 
solve  their  own  problems.  Farmers 
can  ill  afford  to  sit  back  trusting  to 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  or 
the  War  Boards  to  provide  them  with 
workers.  They  can  look  to  the  War 
Boards  and  other  agencies  for  all 
the  help  that  is  in  them,  but  it  is 
stricdy  up  to  the  farmers  to  solve 
their  individual  labor  problems  as 
far  as  they  can  themselves. 

Here  are  some  things  individual 
farmers  can  do  to  help  provide  an 
adequate  labor  supply  in  1943: 

(i)  Register  their  needs  with  the 
Employment    Service   in  advance. 


Do  not  wait  until  the  need  is  im- 
mediate. Only  through  planning 
can  they  give  the  USES  and  the  War 
Boards  a  fair  chance  to  help  them. 

(2)  Try  to  pay  fair  wages.  It  is 
often  possible  to  work  out  a  fair  wage 
scale  w^ith  neighboring  farmers. 

(3)  Ask  deferment  for  essential 
workers. 

(4)  Avoid  hoarding  labor.  Keep 
workers  only  as  long  as  they  are 
needed.    After  that  share  them^. 

(5)  Make  use  of  student  help. 
Give  inexperienced  workers  jobs 
they  can  do.  They  are  the  most 
willing  helpers  a  farmer  can  have. 

(6)  Work  with  the  conviction  that 
what  they  are  doing  will  help  win 
the  war  and  write  the  peace. 

Americans  never  quit.  We  are 
going  to  win  this  war.  And  because 
it  is  important  in  the  war,  we  are 
going  to  win  the  Battle  of  Farm 
Labor. 


It  IS  my  belief  that  every  freedom,  every  right,  every  privilege 
has  Its  price,  its  corresponding  duty  without  which  it  cannot  be 
enjoyed.  The  four  duties  of  the  people  s  revolution,  as  I  see  them 
today,  are  these: 

1.  The  duty  to  produce  to  the  limit, 

2.  The  duty  to  transport  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  field  of 
battle. 

3.  The  duty  to  fight  with  all  that  is  in  us. 

4.  The  duty  to  build  a  peace — ]ust,  charitable  and  enduring. 
The  fourth  duty  is  that  which  inspires  the  other  three. 

— Henry  A.  Wallace 
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Camps  on  Wheels  for 

MIGRATORY  WORKERS 

By  N.  GREGORY  SILVERMASTER.  Mobile  camps  are  becom^ 
ing  increasingly  important  as  a  tool  for  solving  the  farm  labor 
supply  problem  on  three  counts. 


FROM  ONE  STATE  this 
spring  came  reports  o£ 
a  shortage  o£  asparagus 
cutters    so    serious  that 


thousands  of  acres  of  a  bumper  crop 
were  going  to  seed  and  being  plowed 
under.  A  look  at  the  facts  revealed 
that  the  main  difficulty  actually  was 
in  securing  workers  of  the  same  type 
that  had  worked  on  the  asparagus 
crop  in  previous  years.  Growers 
frequently  refused  help  from  youths 
recruited  by  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

When  the  smoke  of  confusion 
cleared,  it  was  evident  that  the  lar- 
gest asparagus  crop  in  years  had 
been  harvested  successfully. 

So  the  story  has  gone.  It  is  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  story  that  was 
heard  last  year,  and  almost  any  year 
before  that.  The  difference  is  that 
this  year  there  is  a  greater  chance 
that  the  wolf  will  actually  be  at  the 
door  of  those  who  have  been  crying 
"wolf." 

It  is  likely  that  we  are  headed  for 
a  situation  in  which  there  may  be 
fewer  workers  available  for  agricul- 
ture than  there  are  jobs  on  farms  to 
fill.  Without  question  the  wage 
labor  force  attached  to  agriculture  is 
already  materially  reduced.  But  ag- 
riculture started  the  period  of  war 
preparations  with  a  considerable 
labor  reserve  in  the  form  of  seriously 


underemployed  wage  workers.  And 
in  spite  of  numerous  claims  made 
this  year  of  serious  labor  shortages 
imperiling  thousands  of  acres  of  im- 
portant crops,  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence that  such  shortages  could  not 
be  corrected  by  fairly  easy  steps. 

The  problems  now  at  hand  are 
(i)  to  relieve  situations  in  which 
there  is  enough  labor  available,  but 
a  major  problem  is  involved  in  mak- 
ing the  fullest  use  of  it;  (2)  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  sound  handling 
of  more  serious  farm  labor  shortages 
which  may  arise  in  the  near  future; 
and  (3)  to  provide  a  physical  base 
for  a  system  of  government-directed 
farm  labor  transportation. 

Farm  Security  Administration 
camps  for  migratory  farm  workers 
have  already  done  much  to  solve 
farm  labor  supply  problems  of  the 
kind  outlined  above. 

The  camp  program  was  started  in 
California  toward  the  end  of  1935. 
The  first  camps  were  of  the  type  now 
known  as  standard  or  permanent: 
They  were  not  designed  to  be  moved, 
but  to  remain  at  their  original  site. 
By  providing  decent  shelter,  laun- 
dries and  showers,  workshops  and 
community  buildings,  adequate  san- 
itary facilities  and  medical  care,  the 
FSA  camps  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  Cali- 
fornia migrants.   The  example  they 
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set  had  a  marked  effect  on  other 
types  of  housing  available  to  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  mo- 
bile type  camp,  the  camp  program 
was  modified  to  conform  more 
closely  to  agriculture's  need  for  sea- 
sonal labor  in  a  succession  of  differ- 
ent places.  As  much  of  the 
equipment  of  a  mobile  camp  as 
possible  is  designed  so  as  to  be  moved 
readily  from  one  place  to  another. 
Shelters  and  tent  platforms  are  de- 
mountable and  moved  by  trucks. 
The  community  building  of  the  per- 
manent camp  becomes  a  large  com- 
munity tent.  Clinics  and  showers 
are  mounted  in  trailers. 

In  recent  years,  mobile  camps  have 
become  increasingly  important  in 
any  expansion  of  the  FSA  camp  pro- 
gram. The  flexibility  of  the  mobile 
camp  has  been  so  valuable  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  associated  with  a 
diminishing  supply  of  farm  labor 
that  today  virtually  all  camps  pro- 
jected for  future  constructions  will 
be  mobile. 

95  Camps 

In  all,  the  FSA  now  operates  95 
camps.  Of  these,  41  are  standard 
or  permanent;  49  are  mobile,  oper- 
ating on  an  average  of  2  sites  for 
each  mobile  unit;  and  5  are  light 
construction  camps,  an  intermediate 
type  in  which  some  of  the  facilities 
can  be  moved.  The  standard  and 
light  construction  camps  house  an 
average  of  170  families  and  730  in- 
dividuals. The  total  family  capacity 
of  all  existing  FSA  camps  is  19,667. 

The  location  of  camps  throughout 
the  country  conforms  roughly  to  the 
distribution  of  areas  in  which  large 
numbers  of  migratory  farm  workers 
are  employed.  The  heaviest  concen- 
tration of  camps,  38  to  be  exact,  is  in 


the  three  states  of  the  west  coast. 
There  are  9  camps  in  Idaho,  6  in 
Arizona,  and  2  in  Colorado.  Ten 
camps  have  been  placed  in  Texas, 
most  of  them  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State.  There  are  isolated 
camps  or  farm  labor  homes  in  Ar- 
kansas, southeast  Missouri,  and  Mich- 
igan, and  27  camps  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  including  19  mobile  units 
operating  on  40  sites. 

Little  precedent  exists  for  efficient 
use  of  the  limited  supply  of  seasonal 
labor  in  agriculture.  Hiring  has 
been  haphazard  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
job  is  inherently  knotty  because  of  the 
scattered  locations  in  which  labor  is 
required,  and  the  scattering  of  work- 
ers themselves  throughout  the  areas 
where  they  are  needed.  And  little 
effort  had  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem  of  orderly  recruitment  and 
placement  before  the  war  since  large 
numbers  of  underemployed  workers 
were  readily  available. 

The  Farm  Placement  Service  has 
gone  a  long  way,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  in  Texas,  toward 
demonstrating  how  a  farm  labor 
force  can  be  used  efficiently.  In  both 
places,  FSA  camps  have  been  relied 
upon  heavily.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  experience  in  the  Northwest 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
use  of  camps  in  other  areas. 

The  present  network  of  FSA 
camps  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  was  developed  between  1938 
and  194 1.  An  office  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  was  established  in  each 
camp.  During  that  timf,  the  num- 
ber of  supplementary  placements  for 
farm  work  made  by  the  Service 
practically  doubled.  Supplementary 
farm  placements  increased  by  about 
110,000,  of  which  more  than  100,000 
were  made  from  offices  in  FSA  camps 
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and  largely  among  persons  living 
in  the  camps. 

Since  most  of  the  camps  were  mo- 
bile, it  was  possible  for  FSA  and 
Farm  Placement  officials  to  plan  to- 
gether at  the  beginning  of  each  sea- 
son just  where  each  camp  would  be 
most  effective.  And  because  each 
camp  accommodated  more  than  150 
families,  it  was  possible  to  gather  to- 
gether in  a  central  place  workers 
who  otherwise  would  have  been 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  area, 
thereby  making  them  available  for 
ready  recruitment. 

Jalopies 

If  a  job  lasted  only  part  of  a  day, 
workers  could  return  to  camp  and 
go  out  on  another  job  the  same  day. 
Ordinarily,  the  remainder  of  the 
working  day  would  have  been  lost 
and  the  workers  involved  could  only 
have  been  sent  out  again  the  next 
day.  Workers  in  the  camps  were 
given  maps  showing  main  routes  of 
travel  and  the  location  of  farms 
where  orders  for  workers  had  been 
placed. 

The  need  for  camps  has  been 
greatly  intensified  in  the  last  half 
year  by  the  acute  nature  of  the  trans- 
portation problem.  A  large  part  of 
the  migratory  farm  labor  force 
traveled  by  car.  The  jalopies  made 
famous  by  The  Grapes  of  Wrath 
had,  almost  by  definition,  bad  tires. 
As  those  tires  wear  out  and  cannot 
be  replaced,  migrants'  cars  are  im- 
mobilized and  migrants  themselves 
stranded.  The  situation  is  partic- 
ularly acute  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board because  of  gasoline  rationing. 

Plans  for  government  help  in 
transporting  farm  labor  are  being 
drawn  up  with  increased  reliance  on 
rail  transportation.  If  farm  workers 
are  to  be  transported  on  a  large 


scale,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be 
gathered  together  in  central  places 
at  either  end  of  a  trip.  Further- 
more, camps  can  be  used  as  points 
for  stopovers  on  long  distance 
moves.  Intelligent  planning  of 
farm  labor  transportation  on  a  na- 
tional scale  demands  a  network  of 
camps  located  in  important  crop 
areas  and  accessible  to  railroad  lines, 
as  well  as  to  highways. 

Without  the  proper  kind  of 
camps,  the  difficulty  of  holding  a 
large  group  of  workers  together  is 
increased.  Either  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  workers  suffers  inex- 
cusably, or  the  cost  of  transportation 
becomes  prohibitive.  In  the  past, 
private  labor  contractors  have  trans- 
ported considerable  numbers  of 
farm  workers,  generally  by  truck, 
over  long  distances.  They  have  fre- 
quently had  to  use  coercive  methods 
to  hold  groups  together,  and  the 
workers  themselves  have  endured 
extreme  hardships. 

There  are  even  more  direct  ways 
in  which  camps  can  help  to  over- 
come farm  labor  supply  difficulties. 
Some  areas  which  formerly  de- 
pended on  local  labor  for  seasonal 
needs  are  now  looking  for  a  means 
of  bringing  in  migrant  workers  be- 
cause enough  local  labor  is  no  longer 
available.  In  such  places,  since 
shelter  for  seasonal  labor  was  not 
needed,  it  was  not  provided  in  the 
past.  The  lack  of  shelter  now  acts 
as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  bringing 
in  non-resident  labor  which  might 
otherwise  be  available.  This  prob- 
lem is  most  obvious  in  places  where 
students  are  being  recruited  for  farm 
work  during  vacations,  but  can  only 
be  employed  if  decent  facilities  are 
provided  for  them. 

Remember,  too,  that  seasonal  farm 
workers  have  been  among  the  most 
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disease-ridden  groups  in  our  society. 
That  they  need  medical  care  of  the 
kind  provided  in  FSA  camps  is  ob- 
vious. Measured  coldly  in  terms  of 
economic  benefit,  FSA  medical  care 
pays  for  itself  by  increasing  the 
number  of  workers  who  are  avail- 
able for  work  at  all  times.  The 
camps  are  also  provided  with,  nurser- 
ies which  not  only  meet  a  social 
need,  but  increase  the  size  of  the 
work  force  by  freeing  adults  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  stay  w^th 
their  children  all  day. 

Finally,  FSA  camps  make  a  tan- 
gible contribution  to  the  morale  and 
welfare  of  a  group  of  workers  who 
in  the  past  have  suffered  from  a 
series  of  hardships  and  handicaps 
which  add  up  to  nothing  more  or 
less  than  second-class  citizenship. 
The  effects  of  bad  faith  and  ill  will 
developed  over  a  period  of  years 


cannot  be  exaggerated.  One  of  the 
most  portentous  factors  in  the  pres- 
ent farm  labor  supply  situation  is 
the  understandable  desire  of  erst- 
while migratory  farm  workers  to 
find  work  in  urban  industries  where 
their  pay  will  be  higher  and  their 
status  better. 

The  advantages  of  camps  of  the 
kind  established  by  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  have  been 
recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. More  than  250  proposals  for 
new  camps  have  come  from  various 
areas.  Limitation  of  funds  may  pre- 
vent expansion  of  the  camp  program 
to  meet  all  needs.  But  the  con- 
struction of  at  least  150  new  camps, 
most  of  them  of  the  mobile  type,  is 
an  immediate  need  if  agriculture  is 
to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the 
war  effort  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
labor  shortage. 


Who  owns  Cross  Creeh?  The  redbirds,  I  thin\,  more  than  I, 
for  they  will  have  their  nests  even  in  the  face  of  delinquent  mort- 
gages. And  after  I  am  dead,  who  am  childless,  the  human  owner- 
ship of  grove  and  field  and  hammoc\  is  hypothetical.  But  a 
long  line  of  redbirds  and  whippoorwills  and  bluejays  and  ground 
doves  will  descend  from  the  present  owners  of  nests  in  the  orange 
trees,  and  their  claim  will  be  less  subject  to  dispute  than  that  of 
any  human  heirs.  Houses  are  iiidividual  and  can  be  owned,  like 
nests,  and  fought  for.  But  what  of  the  land?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  earth  ca?i  be  borrowed  but  not  bought.  It  may  be  used, 
but  not  owned.  It  gives  itself  in  response  to  love  and  tending, 
o-Qers  its  seasonal  ^lowering  and  fruiting.  But  we  are  tenants  and 
not  possessors,  lovers  and  not  masters.  Cross  Cree\  belongs  to  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  to  the  sun  and  the  seasons,  to  the  cosmic  sea'ecy 
of  seed — aiid  beyond  all,  to  time, 

— M.\RjoRiE  KiNXAN  Rawlings,  in  Cross  Creek, 
Charles  Scribners'  Soxs. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LABOR— 

A  Challenge  to  Democracy 

By  HENRY  H.  FOWLER.  Here  is  a  broad  plea  for  immediate 
action  to  give  the  farm  wor\er  the  same  rights,  standards  of 
living,  and  status  as  any  other  worker. 


ONE  of  the  principal 
architects  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, James  Madison,  peer- 
ing into  the  future,  esti- 


mated that  by  1930  the  population 
of  the  United  States  would  probably 
be  192  million,  and  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  would  then  be  "with- 
out property  or  the  hope  of  acquir- 
ing it." 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  he  asked. 

Confessing  his  inability  to  answer 
his  own  question,  he  forecast  the 
need  for  alterations  of  public  policy 
to  meet  the  transition  he  foresaw: 
"To  the  eflfect  of  these  changes,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  social,  the  in- 
stitutions and  laws  of  the  country 
must  be  adapted;  and  it  will  require 
for  the  task  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
wisest  patriots." 

The  whole  fabric  of  social  and 
labor  legislation  that  conditions 
rights  of  owners  and  managers  of 
productive  property  to  employ  their 
fellow  countrymen  for  a  wage  con- 
stitute the  adaptation  of  institutions 
and  laws  to  which  he  referred. 

But  what  of  agricultural  labor  in 
this  process?  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  The  important  point  is 
that  the  relatively  underprivileged 
and  disadvantaged  status  of  agri- 
cultural workers  is  conjoined  to  a 


consistent  policy  of  omitting  this 
class  of  labor  from  the  purview  of 
practically  all  social  and  labor  legis- 
lation. 

Even  the  extension  of  legislative 
protection  to  the  rights  of  labor  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  to 
receive  a  minimum  wage,  and  to  ob- 
tain social  security  guarantees,  did 
not  include  the  agricultural  laborer. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  observers  noted 
a  lack  of  vitality  in  the  so-called 
family-type  farm,  the  traditional 
agricultural  ladder,  the  institution 
of  the  hired  man  living  with  the 
farm  family,  and  other  symbols  of 
an  agriculture  where  employer-em- 
ployee relationships  are  of  minimum 
concern. 

In  the  wake  of  an  expanding  cash 
crop  and  commercial  farming  sys- 
tem that  is  the  envy  and  breadbasket 
of  the  world,  the  pattern  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  is  becoming  ap- 
parent on  the  land.  We  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  answering  Mr. 
Madison's  question  as  it  relates  to 
those  who  work  on  the  farm  as  well 
as  in  a  factory.  Their  stake  in  eco- 
nomic democracy  is  a  job  working 
on  land  they  do  not  own.  They 
must  find  their  economic  "life,  lib- 
erty and  pursuit  of  happiness" 
through  an  employer-employee  re- 
lationship. 
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The  problem  of  finding  an  appro- 
priate place  for  agricultural  workers 
in  our  political  economy  is  as  con- 
crete as  an  experiment  in  a  labora- 
tory. It  consists  of  devising  and 
effectuating  means  that,  under  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  our  changing 
economic  structure,  will  guarantee 
to  the  agricultural  worker  a  free 
human  existence.  But  it  is  a  prob- 
lem that  was  substantially  ignored 
during  the  first  three  decades  of  this 
century. 

Perhaps  the  things  that  go  into  the 
making  of  a  desirable  life  have  never 
been  better  characterized  than  in 
terms  of  the  now  famous  Four  Free- 
doms. We  take  for  granted  in  a 
political  democracy  that  the  public 
interest  in  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  the  civil  rights  con- 
templated by  the  Four  Freedoms  is 
so  great  that  governmental  power  is 
properly  dedicated  to  that  end.  Yet 
mere  pronouncement  is  not  enough. 
We  must  often  use  the  processes  of 
government  to  translate  rights  into 
living  realities. 

The  history  of  agriculture  from 
the  beginning  of  recorded  time 
makes  it  clear  that  this  field  of  en- 
deavor is  not  always  free  from  the 
barbarities  of  a  slave  system  or  an 
oppressive  inequality  of  economic 
status.  When  the  incidents  of  land 
ownership  were  concentrated  away 
from  a  great  body  of  those  depend- 
ent upon  it  for  subsistence,  economic 
or  even  political  tyranny  has  often 
followed.  Public  intervention  to 
find  new  land  for  individual  owners 
or  to  help  agricultural  workers  ac- 
quire existing  land  holdings  always 
has  characterized  enlightened  gov- 
ernment. But  when  there  is  no  more 
land,  the  choice  lies  between  pre- 
serving a  system  of  holdings  for  a 
limited  number  of  individuals,  or 


putting  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
laborers  into  effect  by  law  or  custom. 

The  Family  Farm 

As  a  nation,  we  have  always 
looked  with  favor  on  the  family-type 
farm.  True,  our  disposition  has  not 
been  adequately  implemented.  But 
it  is  accepted  political  doctrine. 

Our  face  has  been  turned  away 
from  that  other  method  of  achieving 
economic  freedom  for  those  who 
work  the  land — the  declaration  and 
support  of  rights  and  privileges. 
This  political  ellipsis  persists  despite 
the  continued  existence  of  large-scale 
agricultural  operations,  sometimes 
highly  specialized,  requiring  large 
oudays  of  capital  and  the  employ- 
ment of  gangs  of  wage  laborers.  For 
the  most  part  in  several  areas,  the 
dominant  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship in  agriculture  is  something 
other  than  the  relationship  between 
the  traditional  farmer  and  his  hired 
man:  It  approaches  the  industrial  or 
factory  pattern. 

Let  us  assume  that  effort  to  pre- 
serve an  economic  balance  between 
owners  and  workers,  employers  and 
employees,  on  the  land  as  elsewhere 
is  a  legitimate  function  of  a  demo- 
cratic government.  What,  then,  are 
the  rights  and  privileges  necessary 
to  economic  democracy  for  agricul- 
tural wage  workers? 

Too  often  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion reflects  undue  emphasis  upon 
material  things.  Indeed,  most  sug- 
gestions excited  by  the  plight  of  ag- 
ricultural workers  call  upon  public 
financial  aid  and  practices  of  pater- 
nalism to  save  the  body  and  brawn 
of  labor.  The  potentialities  of  em- 
ployee association  and  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  application  of  ac- 
cepted labor  legislation  is  quite  often 
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passed  over  when  agricultural  labor 
is  discussed. 

The  right  of  workers  to  associate 
together  and  act  collectively  to  bet- 
ter their  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical status  is  more  than  an  ab- 
stract civil  liberty:  It  is  fundamental 
to  a  democratic  society. 

Recent  investigations  have  proved 
what  has  long  been  obvious  to  in- 
formed observers — that  the  guaran- 
tee of  government  protection  to  the 
right  of  association  and  collective 
bargaining  is  as  necessary  on  the 
land  as  in  the  factory.  Yet  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  spe- 
cifically exempts  agricultural  labor. 
In  some  areas  where  farm  workers 
have  attempted  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively,  the  absence  of  legal 
protection  has  invited  organized  em- 
ployer resistence  and  repression. 
We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
that  pattern  would  be  duplicated  in 
other  areas,  largely  because  em- 
ployee organization  and  collective 
bargaining  in  agriculture  have  yet 
to  be  attempted  on  a  significant 
scale. 

Disorganized 

Coupled  with  the  lack  of  em- 
ployee association  is  the  existence  of 
a  disorganized  agricultural  labor 
market.  Much  agricultural  employ- 
ment is  seasonal,  casual,  irregular, 
and  migratory.  Too  often  this 
means  a  lack  of  job  security,  under- 
employment, and  unnecessary  mi- 
gration for  the  workers.  It  means 
disorganized  hiring  and  recruiting. 
And  it  means  that  there  has  been 
no  organized  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  labor  supply.  These  condi- 
tions have  made  agricultural  labor 
in  many  areas  not  an  occupation, 
but  an  auxiliary  to  a  system  of  pub- 


lic relief — when  there  was  a  system 
of  public  relief. 

Assuming  that  a  job  with  its  inci- 
dental rights  and  privileges  is  the 
vehicle  of  participation  in  economic 
democracy  by  those  who  do  not  own 
productive  property,  it  would  seem 
that  a  large  percentage  of  agricul- 
tural labor  is  without  even  a  base 
upon  which  to  participate. 

To  this  serious  disadvantage,  add 
a  national  system  of  old  age  and 
unemployment  security  that  not 
only  omits  agricultural  labor,  but  is 
also  ill  adapted  to  relieve  the  sea- 
sonal or  periodic  unemployment  in- 
volved. As  a  result,  "freedom  from 
want"  for  agricultural  labor  is 
limited  to  the  right  of  moving  from 
State  to  State  in  search  of  a  job  and 
applying  for  relief.  Some  State  and 
local  laws  even  attempt  to  restrict 
this  right. 

A  public  policy  that  promotes  de- 
casualization  of  the  agricultural 
labor  market,  coupled  with  the 
adaptation  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation techniques  to  cover  sea- 
sonal and  part-time  unemployment 
and  an  extension  of  old  age  and 
survivor's  insurance,  are  needed  to 
lay  the  groundwork  of  social  se- 
curity for  agricultural  labor.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  this  would 
still  entail  an  arrangement  for  call- 
ing upon  labor  reserves  during  rela- 
tively brief  periods  of  peak  labor 
demand.  Unfair  competition  from 
child  or  relief  labor  would  have  to 
be  avoided. 

We  have  pledged  floors  under 
wages  and  ceilings  over  hours  of 
work  for  the  great  body  of  those 
who  labor  for  a  wage.  Exempt 
from  this  guarantee  are  the  higher 
salaried  employees  and  agricultural 
labor.  Foreign  countries  have 
shown  us  that  such  legislation  is 
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administratively  feasible  for  agricul- 
tural labor.  And  the  justification 
for  the  exemption  that  is  sometimes 
advanced — that  low  standards  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  are 
necessary  because  of  the  precarious 
financial  state  of  a  number  of  farm 
operators — has  neither  economic  nor 
political  appeal. 

Low  wages  for  agricultural  work- 
ers are  an  indirect,  but  nonetheless 
grinding  pressure  upon  the  small 
farmer.  He  must  figure  the  value 
of  his  own  labor  at  low  standards 
in  order  to  place  his  product  in  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  "sweat 
shop"  labor  employed  by  large  agri- 
cultural employers.  The  estabhsh- 
ment  of  labor  standards  could  be  so 
limited  as  to  afJect  adversely  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  only  the  relatively 
small  number  of  farm  operators  who 
are  substantial  employers  of  farm 
labor. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  exemp- 
tion of  agricultural  labor  from  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  amounts 
to  discrimination  against  a  helpless 
group. 

Brea\ 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  im- 
mediate action  could  give  farm  labor. 
Economic  democracy  for  farm  labor 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day. 
Neither  can  it  be  won  by  edict.  It 
can  only  be  achieved  by  practice — 
by  a  course  of  repetitive  conduct 
that  accepts  the  farm  laborer's  right 
to  the  same  break  as  any  other  type 
of  an  American  citizen. 

All  of  which  calls  for  an  orienta- 
tion of  attitude  on  the  part  of  agri- 
cultural employers,  employees  and 
public  agencies.  Look  at  the  vari- 
ous employer  mechanisms  for  fixing 


Than  Any 

Farmers  have  made  greater 
immediate  contributions  to  our 
defense  effort  than  any  other 
group  in  America. 

— R.  M.  Evans 


wages.  Scan  the  composition  of 
State  and  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  the  welfare  of  agricultural 
workers.  Note  any  consideration 
by  public  and  private  groups  of 
problems  affecting  agriculture.  You 
will  seldom  find  a  chosen  voice 
speaking  in  a  representative  way 
for  farm  labor. 

Agricultural  labor  must  be  repre- 
sented by  persons  of  its  own  choos- 
ing at  various  levels  of  public  and 
private  action  afiFecting  its  status. 

Perhaps  a  good  place  to  begin 
would  be  with  a  publicly  sponsored 
procedure  for  determining  fair 
wages  and  considering  fair  work- 
ing conditions  for  agricultural  labor. 
Collective  bargaining  procedures 
will  develop  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  at  risk  of  distortion  in 
many  areas.  The  successful  use  of 
wage  boards  in  the  British  Isles  and 
some  local  experience  in  this  coun- 
try indicate  that  a  publicly  super- 
vised system  for  the  collective  con- 
sideration of  wages  and  working 
conditions  is  not  impracticable. 

Under  the  stress  of  war,  we  have 
learned  that  the  habit  of  having  rep- 
resentatives of  employers,  employees, 
and  the  government  sit  down  at  a 
single  table  is  a  simple  but  healthy 
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expedient  for  inducing  democratic 
action. 

Many  other  desirable  rights  and 
privileges  for  agricultural  labor  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  student  of 
the  problems  of  this  disadvantaged 
group.  Housing,  medical,  and  other 
special  forms  of  public  assistance  are 
certainly  necessary  until  annual 
wages  and  working  conditions  are 
adjusted.  Some  have  been  at- 
tempted and  proved  their  worth. 

To  date,  however,  the  effort  to  an- 
swer the  challenge  to  democracy  that 
the  plight  of  agricultural  workers 
presents  has  been  ineffective.  Sev- 
eral reasons  are  obvious.  For  one 
thing,  the  group  affected  is  inartitcu- 
late  and  almost  completely  helpless, 
lacking  any  economic,  social,  or  po- 
litical base  for  pressing  corrective 
action.  For  another,  measures  of 
relief  have  been  suggested  piecemeal. 
The  tendency  to  indulge  halfway 
attempts  has  satisfied  any  waves  of 
popular  sympathy  for  the  human 
beings  affected.  But  the  hard  and 
diflScult  task  of  erecting  a  well-bal- 
anced scientific  system  of  employer- 
employee  relationships  has  been 
quietly  passed  over. 


Which? 

It  should  be  obvious  that  action 
to  that  end  is  needed.  This  action 
in  the  form  of  a  program  of  definite 
and  cohesive  legislative  measures 
must  assure  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  rights,  standards  of  living,  and 
status  to  agricultural  labor  as  is  pro- 
vided for  other  labor.  Such  action 
must  be  adapted  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  agriculture.  Some  differ- 
ences in  the  treatment  of  agricul- 
tural labor  and  other  types  of  labor 
will  be  justified.  But  such  differ- 
ences must  never  include  a  denial 
of  the  right  of  the  agricultural  la- 
borer to  play  an  important  part  in 
shaping  his  own  destiny. 

The  final  test  of  any  action  rests  in 
the  answers  to  two  questions:  Will 
the  agricultural  laborer  be  the  tool 
of  agricultural  industry,  cared  for 
skillfully  or  unwisely  like  land,  ma- 
chinery and  stock?  Or  will  he  be 
protected  in  his  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  free  speech,  assembly,  and  associ- 
ation on  a  par  with  any  other  citizen, 
whether  worker  or  employer? 

The  choice  between  harsh  tyranny, 
vapid  paternalism,  and  economic 
democracy  is  clear. 


Women 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  meet  our  farm 
production  goals  we  will  have  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  women, 

Claude  R.  Wickard 
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To  fix  or  not  to  fix 

FARM  WAGE  RATES 


By  WILLIAM  T.  HAM.  When  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
close  the  gap  between  wages  of  agriculture  and  industry,  we  can 
learn  much  from  the  experience  of  Great  Britain. 


r  ^  ^  WHEN  is  a  shortage  of 
I  I  farm  labor  not  a  shortage  ? 

X^^^O  The  answer,  according  to 
many  people,  is  when  the 
alleged  shortage  derives  from  the 
low  level  of  agricultural  wages. 

Issuing  a  recent  proposal  for  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  wage  regula- 
tion during  the  War  Emergency,  for 
example,  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration put  it  this  way:  "The  mag- 
netism of  high  wages  in  war  or  semi- 
war  industries  [exerts]  an  attrac- 
tion on  workers  who  in  ordinary 
times  would  have  remained  on  farms 
and  in  rural  regions.  Even  in  194 1 
the  disparity  between  agricultural 
and  urban  wages  was  driving  the 
most  efficient  and  experienced  work- 
ers away  from  the  farms." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
argued  that  if  enough  manpower  is 
to  remain  in  agriculture — if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  direct  labor  without 
compulsion  into  the  most  produc- 
tive channels — farm  wages  must  not 
be  left  to  chance.  Instead,  they  must 
be  established  by  governmental  au- 
thority at  a  level  that  will  do  away 
with  the  irresistible  pull  exerted  by 
higher  wage  rates  in  industry. 

But  even  if  there  w^ere  no  war, 
ad  vocates  of  governmental  fixing  of 
minimum  wages  in  agriculture  could 


marshal  several  reasons  for  their 
stand. 

First,  there  is  the  fact  that  indus- 
trial wage  earners  have  for  some  time 
past  been  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
action.  Under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  farm  workers  are  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  having  a  floor  below 
which  w^age  rates  may  not  sink. 

That  this  discrimination  against 
farm  workers  is  administratively 
necessary  has  never  been  seriously 
maintained.  Besides,  none  have 
denied  that  the  need  on  the  part  of 
farm  workers,  especially  seasonal 
ones,  for  such  protection  is  greater 
than  that  on  the  part  of  most  work- 
ers in  factory,  mill,  or  mine.  In 
other  countries  where  floors  have 
been  placed  by  the  Government 
under  wages,  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation has  been  applied  to  agricul- 
tural workers  shortly  after  it  has 
reached  industrial  workers. 

Second,  the  process  whereby  farm 
wage  rates  are  usually  settled  is  by 
nature  chaotic.  Of  all  markets,  the 
labor  market  is  one  of  those  least 
subject  to  control,  especially  by  the 
sellers  of  labor.  Wage  rates,  there- 
fore, are  among  those  prices  that  are 
most  irregular  and  fluctuating.  And 
when  it  comes  to  vacillation,  farm 
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wage  rates,  especially  seasonal  ones, 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  In  any 
area  devoted  to  specialty  crops,  rates 
for  the  same  work  may  vary  from 
day  to  day,  even  from  hour  to  hour, 
within  a  range  governed  only  by  the 
needs  of  the  grower  and  the  despera- 
tion of  penniless  workers. 

Third,  trade  unions  have  been 
largely  ineffectual  among  farm  work- 
ers in  this  country. 

We  Cannot  Wait 

Accordingly,  it  is  argued  that  in 
farming — as  in  various  branches  of 
the  clothing  industry,  the  longshore 
trades  and  the  service  trades — the 
stabilizing  and  standardizing  influ- 
ence of  some  regulatory  body  is  re- 
quired. 

In  ordinary  times,  however,  low 
farm  wage  rates  and  irregular  earn- 
ings receive  less  attention  than  in 
times  of  crisis.  Reason:  by  and  large 
the  farm  labor  market  operates  to 
the  advantage  of  the  growers,  and 
the  farm  workers  are  usually  leader- 
less  and  uninformed.  In  the  long 
run,  moreover,  there  is  a  rough  cor- 
respondence between  movements  of 
farm  wages  and  those  of  farm  in- 
come. But  a  nation  at  war  cannot 
wait  for  long  run  tendencies  to  op- 
erate. Human  resources  must  be 
mobilized  without  delay. 

The  proposal  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  regulate  farm  wage 
rates  proceeds  on  one  of  three  as- 
sumptions: (i)  That  farmers  in 
general  are  able  to  pay  higher  wages 
if  the  Government  should  set  them; 
(2)  that  if  any  considerable  group 
is  not  able  to  do  so,  the  Government 
will  assist  them;  and  (3)  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  force  farmers  to  pay 
higher  wages,  even  though  it  ruins 
them  to  do  so,  for  only  in  this  way 


can  socially  undesirable  types  of 
farming  be  eliminated.  Although 
the  third  point  of  view  is  not  likely 
to  have  much  appeal  in  wartime,  the 
fact  remains  that  under  war  condi- 
tions the  ability  of  farmers  to  pay  is 
of  secondary  importance. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the 
Government  must  see  to  it  that  man- 
power in  vital  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  not  subject  to  the  caprices  of 
an  unorganized  farm  labor  market. 

To  support  the  contention  that 
farm  wages  must  be  regulated,  ref- 
erence is  frequently  made  to  the  ex- 
perience of  Great  Britain.  The  first 
attempt  to  regulate  agricultural 
wage  rates  there  came  as  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  hired  farm  manpower 
during  World  War  I.  The  second 
World  War  has  led  to  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  British  system. 

Great  Britain 

In  Great  Britain  hired  farm 
workers  are  relatively  more  impor- 
tant to  agriculture  than  in  the 
United  States.  To  boot,  of  the  hired 
workers,  a  larger  proportion  work 
the  year  around  than  is  the  case  with 
us.  But  although  the  problem  of 
regulation  is  simpler  in  Great  Brit- 
ain than  it  w^ould  be  here,  much  can 
be  gleaned  from  a  look  at  what  hap- 
pened there. 

The  minimum  wage  principle  was 
first  enacted  into  law  in  Australia  in 
1896.  Ten  years  later  it  was 
adopted  by  the  mother  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  socially 
harmful  conditions  in  certain 
"sweated"  trades.  In  1912  it  was 
applied  for  the  first  time  to  a  trade 
that  was  not  sweated — that  of  the 
miners,  a  well  paid  and  well  organ- 
ized group.  Thus  the  minimum 
wage  became  not  merely  a  tool  to 
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be  wielded  on  behalf  of  a  submerged 
group,  but  an  accepted  procedure  in 
the  technique  of  collective  regula- 
tion of  wages. 

The  British  wage  boards  for  agri- 
culture were  set  up  under  the  Corn 
Production  Act  of  1917,  on  the  model 
established  in  1909  by  the  Trade 
Boards  Act  for  determining  mini- 
mum wages  for  industrial  workers. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  small  grains,  die  act  provided 
a  subsidy  for  farmers,  on  condition 
that  farmers  pay  employees  at  a  rate 
to  be  determined  for  each  county  by 
a  central  Agricultural  Wages  Board 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  farmers  and  farm  workers. 
Local  committees  composed  of  farm- 
ers and  workers  were  set  up  to  advise 
the  central  board.  This  centralized 
scheme  proved  to  be  poorly  adapted 
to  agriculture,  and  was  repealed  in 
1921. 

The  advent  of  a  Labor  Govern- 
ment in  1924  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  Agricultural  Wages  [Regula- 
tion] Act  of  1924,  which  set  up  de- 
centralized wage-fixing  committees, 
to  be  assisted  by  a  central  board. 
In  die  case  of  industrial  w^orkers,  the 
mechanism  was  very  different,  wage 
rates  being  determined  by  one  central 
representative  board. 

In  1937  a  measure  similar  to  the 
Agricultural  Wages  Act  was  adopted 
by  Parliament,  to  be  applied  in  Scot- 
land. And  in  April  1940,  to  meet 
war  time  requirements  the  act  was 
amended  to  give  the  central  Agri- 
cultural Wages  Board  power,  after 
consulting  with  the  local  committees, 
to  establish  a  national  minimum 
wage  for  agriculture.  Such  is  the 
mechanism  through  which  wartime 
regulation  of  farm  wages  in  Great 
Britain  is  taking  place. 


Under  die  system  introduced  in 
1924,  recognition  was  given  to  die 
scattered  nature  of  the  agricultural 
industry.  The  burden  of  responsi- 
bility for  setting  minimum  wages 
for  farm  workers  rested  with  the 
local  Agricultural  Wages  Commit- 
tees, each  of  which  covered  one  or 
more  counties.  The  findings  of 
these  committees  were  given  statu- 
tory efJect  in  that  they  were  issued 
by  the  central  Agricultural  Wages 
Board,  which,  however,  could  not 
revise  them.  Even  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  could  not  change  rates 
established  by  the  local  board.  He 
had  authority  merely  to  order  recon- 
sideration of  a  finding,  which  might 
then  be  adhered  to  by  the  local  body. 

Duties 

The  county  agricultural  wages 
committees  consist  of  representatives 
of  farmers  and  of  workers,  in  equal 
numbers,  of  two  impartial  members, 
and  of  a  chairman.  Representative 
members  are  usually  nominated  by 
interested  organizations,  such  as  the 
three  farm  workers  unions  and  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. 

It  is  die  business  of  the  local  agri- 
cultural wages  committees  to  deter- 
mine minimum  time  rates  of  wages 
for  all  agricultural  workers  in  each 
county.  Besides  this  duty,  which  is 
mandatory,  the  committees  have 
power  to  fix  minimum  piece  rates 
and  order  payment  of  arrears.  The 
committees  are  required  to  set  forth 
what  items  in  kind — such  as  board 
and  lodging,  fuel,  potatoes,  milk,  and 
so  forth — may  be  reckoned  as  part 
payment  of  wages  instead  of  cash, 
and  to  evaluate  such  items. 
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In  setting  wage  rates,  the  commit- 
tees are  given  a  good  deal  of  leeway. 
The  Agricultural  Wages  Act  directed 
that  committees  "shall  secure,  so  far 
as  practicable,  to  able  bodied  men 
such  wages  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  are  adequate  to  promote 
efficiency  and  to  enable  a  man  in  an 
ordinary  case  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family  in  accordance  with 
such  standards  of  comfort  as  may  be 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  his  occupation."  Wage  rates  are 
first  "proposed"  for  a  brief  period,  to 
permit  objections,  and  then  are 
"fixed." 

Although  English  farmers  used 
to  complain  that  the  wage  rates 
fixed  under  the  statutes  exceeded 
their  ability  to  pay,  their  dissatis- 
faction was  lessened  by  the  increase 
in  farm  prices  due  to  regulation  of 
imports,  marketing  reorganization, 
and  Government  subsidies. 

Farm  workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  the  minimum  wage 
rates  were  maintained  at  too  low  a 
level.  They  charged  that  wage  rates 
between  adjoining  counties  were  not 
properly  coordinated,  and  com- 
plained about  lax  enforcement. 

Fact  is,  between  1927  and  1937 
the  average  weekly  minimum  rates 
for  adult  male  workers  rose  about 
30  percent.  And  when  the  value  of 
perquisites  was  added,  the  total 
weekly  wage  approached  the  mini- 
mum required  to  cover  basic  human 
needs,  although  well  below  the  level 
set  for  adult  male  industrial  work- 
ers. In  addition,  average  weekly 
hours  declined;  the  majority  of  farm 
workers  secured  a  weekly  half  holi- 
day and  additional  pay  for  overtime; 
practices  regarding  payments  in  kind 
were  standardized;  and  the  organi- 
zation of  workers  and  employers 
was  stimulated. 


Despite  the  grumbling  of  farmers 
and  workers,  there  were  no  impor- 
tant strikes  in  agriculture  from  the 
year  the  Agricultural  Wage  Act  was 
passed.  For  a  period  during  which 
agriculture  was  in  the  doldrums, 
this  constitutes  a  remarkable  record. 

The  success  of  the  agricultural 
wages  acts  under  prewar  con- 
ditions is  further  pointed  up  by 
this  fact:  after  13  years  of  trial  in 
England  and  Wales,  during  a  period 
of  great  difficulty  for  agriculture, 
the  provisions  were  extended  to 
Scotland  in  1937. 

Came  the  War 

Then  came  war.  From  Septem- 
ber 1939  to  May  1940,  some  70,000 
skilled  laborers  were  lost  to  agri- 
culture. 

In  the  first  half  year  of  the  war, 
little  was  done  to  check  this  loss. 
But  in  April  1940,  the  Conserva- 
tive government  passed  the  Agri- 
cultural Wages  [Regulation] 
Amendment  Act.  The  changes  in- 
troduced by  this  act  embodied  the 
government's  wartime  policy  of  es- 
tablishing a  national  floor  below 
which  agricultural  wage  rates  might 
not  sink.  County  committees 
might  set  rates  above  the  floor. 
Fact  is,  they  were  required  to  adjust 
the  minimum  rates  of  other  classes 
of  workers  in  accordance  with  the 
minimum  established  by  the  central 
board  for  adult  males. 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  this  Act,  the  Coalition  gov- 
ernment established  a  national  min- 
imum of  48  shillings  a  week  for 
adult  male  agricultural  workers  in 
England  and  Wales,  effective  June 
30,  1940.  At  the  corresponding  sea- 
son a  year  earlier,  the  average  min- 
imum rate  in  England  and  Wales 
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was  34  shillings  and  sixpence.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Government 
issued  the  so-called  labor  "conscrip- 
tion" order,  under  which  farm 
workers  might  not  be  hired  away 
from  agricultural  employment.  In 
November  1941,  the  Agricultural 
Wages  Board  raised  the  national 
minimum  weekly  wages  for  adult 
male  agricultural  laborers  to  60 
shillings  a  week.  This  gave  agri- 
cultural workers  a  basic  rate  higher 
than  that  for  railwaymen. 

In  April  1942,  farm  wage  rates 
were  173  percent  of  the  wage  rates 
prevailing  in  August  1939.  The 
next  greatest  increase  was  that  of 
coal  miners:  139  percent.  Changes 
in  prices  received  by  farmers  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
changes  in  basic  wage  rates  for 
farm  workers. 

Higher  farm  wage  rates  have  not 
been  the  only  method  Great  Britain 
has  used  to  meet  the  problem  of 
providing  manpower  for  agriculture. 

A  vigorous  campaign  has  carried 
the  Women's  Land  Army  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  from  a  membership 
of  8,000  in  June  1940  to  28,000  in 
March  1942.  Systems  of  rapid 
training  have  been  devised  for 
young  people,  v/omen,  soldiers  on 
leave,  men  beyond  the  draft  age, 
conscientious  objectors,  retired  per- 
sons, old-age  pensioners  and  Italian 
prisoners-of-war. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  im- 
proving the  housing  conditions  of 
farm  workers.  Hundreds  of  hostels 
have  been  built,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
the  Women's  Land  Army.  Sys- 
tems to  transport  farm  workers  have 
been  developed.  County  War  Ag- 
ricultural Committees  serve  as  clear- 
ing houses  for  farm  labor,  study  the 
efficiency  of  each  farm  in  using  it. 

As   America   enters   the  second 


year  of  the  war,  the  problem  of 
manpower  in  agriculture  will  be- 
come more  insistent.  Half  meas- 
ures that  served  in  1942  will  not 
meet  the  need  in  1943. 
come  necessary  to  close  the  gap 
between  farm  wage  rates  and  wage 
rates  for  common  labor  in  industry, 
in  order  that  the  drift  of  labor  from 
farms  in  response  to  higher  wages 
may  be  nullified. 

When  and  if  the  time  comes  to 
close  the  gap,  we  will  need  to  rely 
upon  some  such  measures  as  those 
taken  in  Great  Britain.  And  at  that 
time,  we  might  well  draw  from 
British  experience  in  fixing  farm 
wages  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  That  agricultural  wage  rates 
can  be  established  in  their  proper 
relationship  to  highly  varied  local 
conditions  only  by  a  local  board. 

2.  That  the  findings  of  such 
boards  require  review  at  a  higher 
level  in  order  to  secure  uniformity. 

3.  That  in  a  war  emergency,  na- 
tional policy  relative  to  wage  rates 
in  agriculture  as  compared  with 
those  in  industry  can  only  be  carried 
out  by  a  central  board. 

4.  That  all  such  measures  are 
limited  by  the  ability  of  various 
groups  of  producers  to  pay,  to 
which  appropriate  measures  must  be 
directed  by  the  Government. 

5.  That  concern  for  wage  rates 
alone  is  not  enough  to  keep  labor 
voluntarily  on  the  farm.  Housing, 
transportation,  and  the  extension  to 
agricultural  labor  of  social  services 
also  require  attention. 

Even  these  measures  may  not  for 
long  forestall  the  application  of  com- 
pulsion in  order  to  safeguard  the  nec- 
essary labor  supply.  But  if  it  comes, 
as  it  has  in  England,  compulsion  will 
require  the  services  of  an  effective 
system  of  wage  determination. 
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WE  CAN  BALANCE 

Supply  AND  Demand 

By  ROBERT  K.  LAMB.  The  proper  way  to  meet  a  labor  short- 
age is  not  to  create  a  surplus,  the  writer  says,  hut  to  build  orderly 
procedures  for  adjusting  labor  demands  and  supplies. 


MOST  FARMERS 
thought  of  agricultural 
labor  in  terms  of  perma- 
nent surpluses,  when  they 


thought  of  it  at  all  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Those  interested  in  improving 
the  condition  of  agricultural  laborers 
were  busy  working  out  plans  for  the 
decasualization  of  the  agricultural 
labor  market.  Today  the  demands 
of  the  armed  forces  and  war  indus- 
tries are  effecting  their  own  decasu- 
alization of  the  market. 

The  fact  that  a  labor  surplus  is 
turning  into  a  labor  shortage  for  the 
duration  is  setting  two  widely  sepa- 
rated types  of  developments  into  mo- 
tion. The  first  set  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  proper  way  to  over- 
come a  labor  shortage  is  to  create  a 
labor  surplus.  The  second  set  is  in 
accord  with  the  writer's  conviction 
that  this  war  offers  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  build  orderly  procedures 
for  balancing  labor  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Faced  with  a  seller's  market,  those 
who  are  fostering  the  first  set  of  de- 
velopments want  to  restore  a  buyer's 
market  by  whatever  means  possible. 
To  that  end,  demands  are  being 
made  for  the  importation  of  workers 
from  other  countries.  True,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  tap  Mexican  work- 


ers under  certain  conditions.  But 
one  also  hears  calls  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  Bahamans,  and  unemployed 
Chinese  from  Cuba. 

Similarly,  widespread  agitation  is 
under  way  for  the  creation  of  wom- 
en's land  armies,  corps  of  boys  and 
girls  of  high  school  age,  and  "give 
a  vacation"  movements  on  the  part 
of  town  dwellers.  Some  even  call 
for  the  use  of  criminals. 

Most  of  these  demands  can  be 
duplicated  in  the  records  of  the  last 
World  War.  But  they  take  on  fresh 
meaning  as  indicative  of  a  desire  in 
some  quarters  to  pursue  traditional 
methods  of  securing  a  labor  force  at 
any  cost. 

These  groups  are  by  no  means  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  farmer 
and  his  family,  although  they  are 
intent  upon  creating  this  impression. 
They  automatically  label  all  talk  of 
adjustment  to  a  changed  situation  as 
social  reform  or  worse.  It  seems  un- 
thinkable to  them  that  agricultural 
wages,  which  lagged  behind  agricul- 
tural prices  in  recovering  from  the 
depression,  should  now  begin  to 
close  the  gap.  They  fail  to  under- 
stand that  even  rising  farm  wages 
are  still  far  behind  the  level  attain- 
able in  war  industries,  that  annual 
earnings  in  industrial  jobs  today  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  annual  earn- 
ings in  agriculture. 
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Their  first  impulse  is  to  manufac- 
ture new  sources  of  oversupply,  so 
as  to  return  the  labor  market  to  the 
status  quo  ante. 

One  of  their  chief  arguments  is 
that  crops  planted  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  will  be  lost.  Some 
of  the  bolder  spokesmen  for  the 
group  even  threaten  to  plow  under 
these  crops,  rather  than  see  them 
waste  for  lack  of  labor.  Others 
threaten  not  to  plant  unless  labor 
supplies  are  in  sight.  Figures  to 
date  suggest,  however,  that  the  acre- 
ages of  crops  unharvested  do  not  ex- 
ceed those  of  previous  years,  even 
though  the  total  acreages  have  been 
increased. 

Education 

To  correct  such  misapprehensions 
is  undoubtedly,  in  considerable  meas- 
ure, an  educational  problem.  Many 
of  those  participating  in  the  agri- 
cultural labor  market  as  employers 
or  their  agents  are  practical  men  ac- 
customed to  learning  only  by  hard 
experience.  They  will  no  doubt 
learn  by  experience  in  the  course  of 
this  war  how  to  adjust  themselves 
to  a  labor  market  in  which  supply 
does  not  exceed  demand,  and  in 
which  as  time  goes  on  it  may  actually 
become  a  little  short  of  demand. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  many  of  those  public  servants 
who  are  strategically  placed  to  spread 
such  understanding  at  this  time  are 
themselves  in  need  of  knowledge. 
Unaccustomed  to  operating  in  a  sell- 
er's market,  they  have  long  been 
active  in  trying  to  retain  a  buyer's 
market.  Decasualization  of  the  la- 
bor market — whether  by  accidental 
or  administrative  means — is  hardly 
more  than  a  phrase  to  them. 


Manpower  mobilization  today  is 
an  indivisible  whole.  The  armed 
services,  war  industries,  and  agricul- 
ture are  all  competing  in  the  same 
short  market.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  infer  that  shortages  are  yet  gen- 
eral, but  if  the  war  is  to  be  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion  such  short- 
ages inevitably  will  emerge. 

The  cornerstone,  then,  of  a  suc- 
cessful public  employment  service 
in  agriculture  must  be  its  ability  to 
place  the  great  majority  of  those 
workers  employed  for  group  labor. 
Because  of  the  competition  of  war 
jobs,  the  service  must  be  well 
equipped  to  inform  the  worker 
whether  working  and  living  condi- 
tions on  these  jobs  are  up  to  stand- 
ard. Besides,  a  worker  must  be  able 
to  return  to  the  service  upon  com- 
pleting one  job  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  he  will  be  placed  in 
another  job. 

A  single  placement  means  noth- 
ing, and  a  successful  service  calls  for 
as  nearly  continuous  placement  as 
possible  throughout  the  crop  year. 
This  calls,  in  turn,  for  a  knowledge 
of  demand,  and  an  ability  to  make 
estimates  of  available  supply  which 
do  not  now  exist.  But  there  are  other 
knotty  problems  facing  us  if  we  art 
to  make  full  use  of  our  available 
labor  supply. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  problem 
of  transportation.  It  will  require 
large  scale  planning  to  transfer  work- 
ers from  job  to  job,  and  in  cases 
where  workers  are  not  housed  adja- 
cent to  the  fields,  to  transport  them 
to  and  from  work  as  well. 

For  another  thing,  there  is  the 
matter  of  wage  rates.  Failure  to 
meet  the  question  of  the  gap  between 
wages  and  annual  earnings  in  agri- 
culture as  compared  with  those  in 
other  occupations  can  lead  in  but 
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one  direction:  Workers  who  can  es- 
cape from  substandard  conditions 
will  do  so.  This,  in  turn,  will  pro- 
duce an  early  demand  for  freezing 
workers  in  agriculture. 

Query 

In  solving  these  and  related  prob- 
lems, let  us  ask  ourselves  these  ques- 
tions: Are  we  willing  to  maintain 
agricultural  labor  in  a  kind  of  "sec- 
ond-class citizenship"?  Or  will  we 
take  advantage  of  the  challenging 
opportunity  offered  by  war  to  alter 
the  status  of  agricultural  labor? 

War  is  reversing  trends  which 
have  developed  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  Unless  by  an  economic 
miracle  full-time  employment  is 
achieved  immediately  after  the  war, 
we  must  expect  an  early  return  to 
these  trends.  And  if  this  comes  to 
pass,  it  will  require  the  strongest 
kind  of  flexibility  to  withstand  the 
inevitable  flood  of  underprivileged 
persons  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  in  industry  and  the 
under-employed  in  agriculture. 

The  effect  of  creating  a  vast  post- 
war army  of  surplus  agricultural  la- 
borers is  bound  to  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  American  agricul- 
ture. If  those  workers  who  had 
been  imported  from  abroad  should 
stay  to  swell  this  army,  creating  com- 
petition between  native  white  Amer- 
icans who  trace  their  origins  in  this 
country  back  to  colonial  beginnings 
and  workers  of  other  races  and  col- 
ors, the  consequences  cannot  fail  to 
be  explosive. 

The  possibilities  of  decasualizing 
American  agriculture  at  this  time 
should  not  be  dismissed  lightly  as 
the  proposals  of  social  reformers. 
They  should  be  recognized  as  per- 
haps the  last  opportunity  we  shall 
have  for  some  time  ahead  to  build 


orderly  procedures  for  adjusting  la- 
bor demand  and  supply  in  this  most 
disorderly  of  all  labor  markets. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  full  scale 
picture  of  measures  now  being  pro- 
posed by  those  interested  in  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  agricultural 
labor.  Let  us  remember  that  in  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  of 
which  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard  is  a  member,  we  have  for 
the  first  time  an  agency  charged 
with  achieving  manpower  mobili- 
zation by  means  of  adjusting  war 
labor  demands  and  supplies.  We 
should  now  begin  to  balance  these 
competing  demands  and  supplies  by 
an  over-all  plan  designed  to  recog- 
nize that: 

1.  War  conditions  require  the 
conservation  of  agricultural  labor 
supplies  and  full  use  of  local  sup- 
plies. 

2.  Programs  for  agricultural  out- 
put should  be  carefully  drawn  with 
a  schedule  of  demand  and  supply  of 
labor  in  mind. 

3.  The  status  of  farm  labor  must 
be  raised.  For  example,  local  civil- 
ian defense  councils  should  interest 
themselves  in  the  housing,  health 
and  education  facilities  of  agricul- 
tural workers.  If  young  people  are 
to  be  used  for  farm  work,  their  em- 
ployment should  be  safeguarded  by 
hiring  through  official  channels  for 
work  ofJ  the  family  farm. 

4.  As  wages  become  more  and 
more  important  in  holding  workers 
on  the  farm,  some  machinery  for 
determining  fair  wages  probably 
should  be  evolved,  an  agricultural 
counterpart  of  the  industry  wage 
committees  under  the  Wage-Hour 
Act. 

5.  To  deal  with  the  problem  of 
annual  earnings,  local  groups  in- 
cluding farmers,  public  officials,  and 
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others  interested  in  maximizing 
agricultural  output  will  have  to  ar- 
range for  seasonal  by-employment 
which  will  give  the  agricultural 
worker  sufficient  annual  income  to 
induce  him  to  remain  in  agriculture. 
Relief  is  not  an  adequate  substitute 
for  such  employment  during  a  pe- 
riod of  this  kind,  even  where  local 
authorities  are  willing  to  continue 
to  pay  it. 

As  to  the  post-war  period,  we 
must  guard  against  the  possibility 
that  the  wartime  premium  on  large 
scale  operations  and  the  use  of  labor 
saving  devices  will  lead  to  a  further 
decline  in  the  importance  of  the 
family-size  farm.  In  order  to  make 
a  living  after  the  war,  many  new 
thousands  of  former  farm  operators, 
together  with  many  of  those  who 


have  been  lured  away  from  the 
farm  by  high  construction  or  indus- 
trial wages,  will  join  the  ranks  of 
agricultural  labor.  It  is  this  flood- 
tide  for  which  we  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  build  the  dikes  and 
levees. 

To  protect  agriculture  in  general 
and  the  agricultural  worker  in  par- 
ticular during  the  post-war  period, 
wc  should  think  now  about  plan- 
ning public  works  and  work  proj- 
ects. Possibly  a  fourth  category  of 
general  relief  will  need  to  be  added 
to  the  existing  Social  Security  Act. 
Above  all,  we  cannot  afford  to  treat 
the  agricultural  labor  market  in  the 
same  way  we  did  during  the  depres- 
sion: as  a  catch-basin  for  the  rural 
unemployed  and  for  those  urban 
workers  who  flee  to  the  land. 


Facts  About  Youth 

(Excerpts  from  a  general  report,  Youth  and  the  Future, 
published  by  the  American  Youth  Commission  iii  January  1942.) 

High-school  enrollments  were  expanded  in  the  past  decade  by  2,000,000 
or  more. 

Public  work  programs  were  provided  most  of  the  time  for  300,000  to 
500,000  out-of-school  youth  under  21,  but  there  were  so  few  opportunities 
for  regular  employment  that  during  most  of  the  decade  2,000,000  or 
3,000,000  out-of-school  youth  under  21  were  unemployed. 

Sixteen  has  become  the  age  up  to  which  school  attendance  is  frequendy 
compulsory,  and  it  is  also  the  age  now  commonly  set  by  child  labor  laws 
as  the  minimum  for  full-time  employment  in  manufacturing  industries. 

Each  year  in  the  United  States  about  i,y5o?ooo  young  men  and  women 
offer  their  services  as  beginning  workers.  About  half  are  town  and  city 
youth;  the  other  half  have  grown  up  in  villages  or  on  farms. 

The  number  of  farm  boys  who  reach  maturity  each  year  is  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  farms  that  fall  vacant  annually  through  retirement  or 
death  of  older  farmers. 
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The  Labor  Exchange 

Function  in  agriculture 


By  WILLIAM  J.  ROGERS  and  ARTHUR  J.  HOLMAAS.  The 

writers  regard  the  public  labor  exchange  as  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  questions:  how  to  get  the  right  number  of  qualified 
wor\ers  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time? 


DIRECT  recruitment  by 
farmers  and  direct  job 
hunting  by  workers  have 
failed  to  bring  order  into 
the  farm  labor  market.  Private  em- 
ployment exchanges  have  failed  to 
eliminate  the  chaos.  The  only  re- 
maining answer  is  a  system  of  public 
labor  exchanges. 

Such  a  system  may  also  fail.  But 
if  properly  organized  and  adequately 
supported  by  farmers  and  workers, 
chances  of  its  success  are  good. 
Certainly,  much  confusion  can  be 
eliminated  from  the  labor  market, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  possible 
in  a  period  of  labor  shortage  to  fur- 
nish as  much  labor  as  farmers  want. 

The  purpose  of  a  public  employ- 
ment exchange  is  crystal-clear:  to  see 
that  the  right  number  of  qualified 
workers  is  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  agricultural  production. 

Requirements  and  demand  for 
workers  may  not  be  identical.  As 
in  other  industries,  employers  in 
agriculture  like  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  workers  apply  for  the  work. 
The  more  labor  available,  the  greater 
the  control  the  employer  can  exert 
over  the  labor  market.  In  a  period 
of  shrinking  labor  supply,  it  is  par- 


ticularly important  that  the  number 
of  workers  recruited  for  an  area 
should  be  based  on  crop  require- 
ments rather  than  on  demand. 

The  right  time  and  the  right  place 
are  as  important  as  the  right  num- 
ber. Both  employers  and  workers 
benefit  from  an  orderly  direction  of 
farm  labor.  Unnecessary  migra- 
tion, delay  between  jobs,  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  availability  at  specific 
times  and  places  of  workers  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  jobs  on  the  other 
hand — all  these  conditions  strike 
body  blows  at  morale,  eflSciency,  and 
production. 

The  characteristics  of  the  agricul- 
tural labor  market  must  receive  con- 
sidered attention  if  chaos  is  to  be  con- 
verted to  order,  if  essential  labor  re- 
quirements are  to  be  filled,  and  if 
manpower  is  to  be  used  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  this  period  of  grave  na- 
tional stress.  But  a  successful  public 
labor  exchange  also  requires  the  com- 
plete understanding  and  cooperation 
of  both  farmers  and  farm  workers. 
The  exchange  must  be  organized  on 
the  basis  of  local  conditions.  It  must 
be  closely  tied  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
immediate  situation. 

The  work  of  the  exchange  in  any 
one  area  must  be  coordinated  with 
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that  in  other  local  areas  if  supply 
and  demand  are  to  be  adjusted  be- 
tween areas  to  correct  seasonal  mal- 
distribution o£  workers.  Such  a  co- 
ordinated system  must  be  built  upon 
efficient  labor  exchanges  in  each  com- 
munity. Services  should  first  be  pro- 
vided to  employers  and  workers  in 
the  local  labor  exchange  area.  In 
general,  all  local  w^orkers  should  be 
placed  before  workers  are  brought  in 
from  other  areas. 

Similarly,  basic  requirements  of 
local  employers  should  be  met  be- 
fore workers  are  referred  to  employ- 
ers in  other  areas.  Under  a  disor- 
ganized system,  workers  in  their 
home  districts  may  remain  totally  or 
partially  unemployed  because  of  an 
influx  of  outside  w^orkers.  Another 
district  may  become  entirely  devoid 
of  workers  because  of  an  unfounded 
rumor  of  better  opportunities  across 
the  hill.  Referral  of  workers  be- 
tween areas  cannot  succeed  unless 
both  employers  and  workers  in  the 
area  make  active  use  of  local  ex- 
changes. 

The  labor  exchange  function  in 
agriculture  encompasses  two  ex- 
tremes. Regular  farm  hands  must 
be  recruited  one  by  one,  and  placed 
with  individual  employers.  The 
personality  and  habits  of  both 
worker  and  employer  must  be  con- 
sidered, in  addition  to  ability  of  the 
\^'orker  and  the  requirements  of  the 
job. 

At  the  other  extreme,  peak  har- 
vests often  require  the  recruitment 
and  employment  of  workers  in 
groups  without  attention  to  individ- 
ual qualifications.  The  stress  is  on 
number  rather  than  on  skill.  Since 
speed  is  of  the  essence  in  many  agri- 
cultural harvests,  recruitment  must 
be  faster  than  for  any  other  industry. 


Picture 

Detailed  knowledge  of  labor  needs 
and  supply  in  every  agricultural 
area — and  of  every  area  which  may 
contain  an  available  supply  of  work- 
ers— is  needed  before  the  local  ex- 
change can  operate. 

The  over-all  picture  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  in  the  area  must 
show  the  relative  needs  for  specific 
types  of  workers  at  specific  times  and 
places.  This  can  be  based  in  part  on 
past  employment  data  showing  both 
hired  and  family  workers  and  sea- 
sonal and  year-around  hands.  Em- 
ploym.ent  data  must  be  checked 
against  the  acreages  planted  to  vari- 
ous crops  in  the  community. 

A  further  check  on  the  harvest 
labor  requirements  should  be  made 
through  analysis  of  the  estimated 
production  yield  for  each  crop. 
Planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
dates  should  be  entered  on  a  seasonal 
calendar  so  as  to  show  the  number 
of  workers  required  by  each  activity 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  The 
local  exchange  must  also  secure  data 
on  the  methods  of  farming  employed 
in  the  community,  as  they  affect 
labor  needs. 

Besides,  the  exchange  must  know 
the  sizes  of  farms  in  an  area  in  order 
to  determine  the  length  of  time  a 
worker  may  be  needed.  It  must 
know  the  location  of  farms  if  it  is 
to  refer  workers  to  them.  It  must 
have  facts  on  the  hiring  practices  of 
employers:  Do  they  hire  single  indi- 
viduals, family  groups,  or  groups  of 
single  men?  Do  they  pay  in  cash 
on  an  hourly,  piece-rate,  or  monthly 
basis?  Or  is  the  wage  payment  in 
terms  of  cash  plus  perquisites, 
which  may  include  housing,  board, 
and  other  items?    Prevailing  wage 
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rates,  working  conditions,  and  facili- 
ties for  housing  and  transportation 
of  workers  are  other  important  fac- 
tors that  must  be  determined  in 
advance. 

On  the  supply  side,  certain  facts 
are  needed,  too.  Data  on  the  num- 
bers of  workers  more  or  less  per- 
manently located  in  the  area  and 
usually  available  for  agricultural 
work  must  be  secured.  Knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  skills  of  these  work- 
ers will  aid  in  determining  whether 
they  are  available  and  suitable  to 
meet  particular  demands. 

Information  about  workers  in  the 
area  not  normally  employed  on  farms 
is  required  to  prepare  plans  for  draw- 
ing more  workers  into  agriculture 
if  that  proves  necessary.  This 
knowledge  usually  takes  the  form  of 
information  about  various  groups  in 
the  community,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  can  be  reached  through 
their  group  leaders.  The  group 
leaders  may  be  teachers,  ministers, 
storeowners — persons  having  the 
confidence  of  particular  groups  of 
individuals  who  may  be  available  for 
work  on  farms.  The  possibility  of 
these  workers  living  off  the  farms 
and  transporting  themselves  to  and 
from  work  every  day  should  receive 
attention. 

On  the  basis  of  all  these  facts  about 
the  agricultural  labor  market  in  a 
specific  area,  the  employment  ex- 
change can  be  placed  in  a  strategic 
position  within  the  community 
where  it  will  be  easily  accessible 
both  to  employers  and  to  workers. 
The  approximate  number  of  work- 
ers required  for  various  seasons  can 
be  determined  in  advance.  Then 
the  needs  can  be  weighed  against  the 
approximate  number  of  workers 
available. 

If  enough  workers  are  not  avail- 


able within  the  community,  plans 
can  be  made  for  importing  workers 
from  other  areas.  The  location  of 
such  areas  can  be  learned  through 
established  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  other  local  employment 
exchanges  that  may  have  found  the 
supply  of  workers  within  their  areas 
to  be  larger  than  the  requirements. 
Similarly,  ways  can  be  worked  out 
to  shift  workers  from  farm  to  farm 
several  times  during  the  season, 
thereby  bringing  about  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  every  man  hour. 

How  It  WorJ{s 

Armed  with  these  general  data 
and  with  these  advance  plans,  a  lo- 
cal labor  exchange  is  set  to  operate. 
But  the  manager  of  the  exchange  can 
do  little  more  until  the  individuals 
in  the  community  give  him  specific 
orders  to  operate.  Farmers  must  or- 
der workers  to  set  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery for  recruitment.  Workers 
must  apply  for  jobs  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  for  placement. 

The  farmer's  order  for  workers 
should  be  placed  as  well  in  advance 
of  the  time  the  workers  are  needed 
as  possible.  It  should  contain  in- 
formation as  to  the  type  of  workers 
wanted,  wages  offered,  housing  con- 
ditions, length  of  the  job,  and  the 
specific  time  when  the  workers  must 
report  for  duty.  A  worker  register- 
ing for  a  job  should  supply  informa- 
tion about  his  skills  and  experience, 
the  wages  he  will  accept,  and  so 
forth. 

On  the  basis  of  orders  and  appli- 
cations, the  manager  of  the  labor  ex- 
change then  chooses  one  or  more 
likely  applicants  for  referral  to  a 
prospective  employer.  A  system 
whereby  each  referral  is  followed 
up  will  enable  the  labor  exchange  to 
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know  which  jobs  have  been  filled, 
which  applicants  are  still  available. 

The  manager  of  the  labor  exchange 
should  not  sit  idly  by  waiting  for  ap- 
plications. Drawing  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  supply  and  demand  factors 
in  the  community,  he  should  take 
the  initiative  in  stimulating  farm- 
ers w^ho  may  need  labor  and  workers 
who  may  be  available,  to  use  the 
employment  exchange  as  a  clearing 
house.  While  visiting  farmers  and 
talking  with  workers  on  the  street, 
he  may  receive  orders  that  can  and 
should  be  accepted  on  the  spot. 

Although  the  procedure  just  de- 
scribed is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  needs  of  individual  farmers  re- 
quiring skilled  or  year-around  work- 
ers, it  can  also  be  adapted  to  orders 
from  farmers  requiring  large  num- 
bers of  seasonal  workers,  as  well  as 
to  groups  of  workers  applying  for 
jobs  as  a  unit.  The  order  form  and 
the  registration  form  in  these  cases 
should  be  similar.  Instead  of  listing 
the  skills  or  experience  of  an  indi- 
vidual worker,  the  average  experi- 
ence of  the  group  can  be  indicated. 

On  Tap 

\Vhen  the  labor  supply  becomes 
short,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  labor  ex- 
change to  tap  labor  reserves — high 
school  and  college  youth,  retired 
farmers  and  other  older  men,  urban 
family  groups,  women,  and  relief 
workers.  The  extent  to  which  these 
local  labor  reserves  can  be  tapped 
will  depend  upon  the  willingness  of 
farmers  to  employ  workers  not  nor- 
mally engaged  in  agriculture.  It 
will  also  depend  upon  such  factors 
as  training  facilities,  wage  rates, 
working  conditions,  housing,  sea- 
sonality of  operations,  and  how  near 
other  jobs  are. 


It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  local 
labor  exchange  to  bring  about  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  labor  force 
w^ithin  an  area.  In  an  industry  like 
agriculture  marked  by  short  periods 
of  employment  and  rapid  labor  turn- 
over, direction  must  be  given  to  the 
routing  of  workers  from  job  to  job. 
Since  the  best  methods  of  routing 
will  vary  with  local  conditions,  deci- 
sions as  to  ways  and  means  must 
be  made  locally. 

The  period  of  operations  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  period  of  plan- 
ning. Although  planning  should  be 
as  complete  as  possible  before  the 
season  begins,  continuous  revision  is 
needed  to  meet  changes  in  supply 
and  demand.  Day-to-day  decisions 
are  the  order  in  a  dynamic  labor 
market. 

Clearance 

When  labor  exchanges  operate 
efficiently  in  each  agricultural  com- 
munity, the  problem  of  adjusting 
the  supply  of  workers  between  areas 
is  comparatively  simple.  Workers 
can  be  referred  between  exchanges 
in  contiguous  local  areas  by  tele- 
phone or  letter.  Clearance  between 
more  distant  areas  is  more  difficult 
only  in  that  it  is  impossible  for  each 
local  office  to  keep  directly  in  touch 
with  every  other  office. 

Conclusion:  A  clearinghouse  is 
needed.  Natural  areas  for  recuit- 
ment  and  placement  transcend  both 
county  and  State  lines.  To  be  effec- 
tive, the  local  labor  exchanges  must 
be  coordinated  into  a  closely  inte- 
grated national  system.  Both  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  taking 
action  to  meet  local  problems  must, 
however,  remain  with  each  local 
labor  exchange. 
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Coordination  can  be  secured 
through  a  two-way  system  of  cur- 
rent reports.  The  central  office 
should  be  kept  informed  of  labor 
surpluses  or  deficits,  together  with 
all  problems  that  transcend  local 
areas.  In  turn,  the  central  office 
should  inform  the  local  offices  of 
areas  from  or  to  which  clearance  of 
workers  may  be  feasible.  It  should 
let  them  know  of  action  taken  to 
meet  problems  which  transcend  lo- 
cal areas  and  tell  them  about  meth- 
ods used  in  other  areas  to  handle 
particular  problems,  too. 

Students  of  farm  employment  and 
many  farmers  alike  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  public  labor 
exchange  service.  A  good  start  in 
developing  methods  for  recruitment 
and  placement  of  farm  workers  was 
made  during  World  War  I  under 
the  first  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 
Marked  as  it  was  by  labor  shortages, 
this  was  a  period  when  farmers 
knitted  their  brows  about  getting  the 
help  they  needed  for  wartime  pro- 
duction. 

During  the  early  1930's,  agricul- 
ture was  confronted  with  a  difJerent 
kind  of  labor  problem — a  serious 
oversupply  of  workers.  The  need 
for  a  system  of  labor  exchanges  to 
systematize  the  routing  and  referral 
of  workers  to  jobs  was  recognized  in 
1933  by  specific  congressional  act 
providing  that  a  farm  placement 
service  be  set  up  as  a  component 
of  the  newly  created  Federal-State 
system  of  employment  offices.  This 
service  made  tremendous  strides  in 
guiding  migratory  workers  to  areas 
of  employment  opportunity  during 
the  era  of  unemployment. 

Mandatory 

As  war  came  nearer  and  nearer  to 
our  shores,  a  shortage  of  available 


workers  again  threatened  the  agri- 
cultural labor  market.  Increased  ac- 
tivity on  the  industrial  front  created 
a  maldistribution  of  the  labor  sup- 
ply. Some  areas  had  far  less  farm 
workers,  while  other  areas  still  had 
surpluses.  Closer  coordination  of 
the  labor  exchange  functions  being 
performed  in  the  difJerent  communi- 
ties and  States  became  mandatory. 

Result:  The  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  was  federalized  early  in  1942 
to  help  bring  about  better  distribu- 
tion and  greater  utilization  of  all 
manpower.  The  recently  estab- 
lished War  Manpower  Commission 
has  resulted  in  further  coordination 
of  the  labor  needs  of  agriculture  with 
those  of  industry  and  the  armed 
forces. 

Although  handicapped  by  limited 
personnel  and  offices  and  other  ob- 
stacles, the  Farm  Placement  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  meet- 
ing farmers'  needs  for  workers. 
Farmers  have  gone  to  it  more  fre- 
quently with  their  needs,  and  have 
secured  qualified  workers,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  record  of  agricultural 
placements — 1,566,012  in  1940  and 
2,024,395  in  1941. 

In  order  to  best  serve  agriculture, 
the  Farm  Placement  Service  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  its  constituent 
agencies,  and  farmers. 

Field  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment, working  through  the 
USD  A  War  Boards,  should  take  steps 
to  cooperate  with  the  local  employ- 
ment exchanges  of  the  Service.  De- 
partment representatives  can  help 
work  out  the  needed  information  on 
crop  acreages,  yields,  planting  and 
harvesting  demands,  and  so  forth. 
Much  of  this  information  is  readily 
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available  in  the  county  or  State  offices 
of  agricultural  agencies.  Similar 
cooperation  is  needed  to  meet  prob- 
lems of  transportation,  housing,  and 
training. 

Farmers  should  be  informed  of  the 
services  that  the  employment  ex- 
change can  render.    This  calls  for 


cooperation  and  organization  all  the 
way  down  to  each  community, 
neighborhood,  and  farm.  In  the 
last  analysis,  success  or  failure  of 
the  Employment  Service  in  fulfilling 
the  labor  exchange  function  depends 
upon  complete  understanding  at  the 
grass  roots. 


Books 


Employer's  Associations  and  Collective  Bargaining  in  California: 
Part  III,  The  Disadvantaged  Status  of  Unorganized  Labor  in 
California's  Industrialized  Agriculture.  Senate  Report  No.  1150, 
Part  III,  77th  Congress,  2nd  Session.    Washington.    253  pages. 

by  OTIS  E.  MULLIKEN 


PART  III  of  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  prosaically  entitled  The 
Disadvantaged  Status  of  Unorgan- 
ized Labor  in  California  s  Industrial- 
ized Agriculture.  It  is  divided  into 
three  main  sections,  likewise  pro- 
saically entided  "A  Summary  An- 
alysis of  the  Sources  of  California's 
Agricultural  Labor  Problem,"  "The 
Historical  Background  of  California 
Agriculture  and  Its  Labor  Prob- 
lem," and  "Employment  Relations 
in  California  Agriculture  1930-40." 

Behind  these  ponderous  phrases 
is  a  reference  book  for  everything 
worthwhile  that  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten on  California  farm  labor,  and 
a  careful  presentation  of  nearly  all 
basic  data  pertinent  to  the  problem. 

To  speak  of  "the  problem"  may 
be  misleading,  for  the  problems  are 
myriad.  To  the  credit  of  the  re- 
port, this  is  clearly  recognized.  A 
careful  effort  has  been  made  to  por- 


tray the  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical factors  which  underlie  "the  dis- 
advantaged status  of  unorganized 
labor  in  California's  industrialized 
agriculture."  Nor  is  the  complex 
of  relations  subject  merely  to  de- 
scription. Interpretation  and  anal- 
ysis are  offered,  although  the  anal- 
ysis is  sometimes  disappointingly 
sketchy. 

Of  the  three  parts  of  its  total  re- 
port which  have  been  issued  to  date 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Part  III  alone  is  of 
special  interest  to  agricultural  read- 
ers. Part  IV  dealing  with  employ- 
er's associations  and  their  labor 
policies  in  California's  industrialized 
agriculture.  Part  V  on  the  organi- 
zation of  resistance  to  collective  bar- 
gaining in  California  from  1935-39? 
and  Part  VIII  on  the  Associated 
Farmers  of  California  will  be  eagerly 
awaited.  Meantime,  Part  III  itself 
affords  the  serious  reader  many  foot- 
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note  references  to  material  available 
in  75  volumes  of  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits published  by  the  Committee. 

SUBJECT  of  the  current  report 
is  California  in  general  and  one  seg- 
ment of  California  in  specific — "in- 
dustrialized agriculture."  But  as 
the  report  points  out,  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  system  described  apply 
equally  well  to  other  areas  of  agri- 
cultural employment. 

Those  with  preconceived  views  re- 
garding the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  American  agriculture 
should  not  be  deterred  from  reading 
this  report  because  of  its  emphasis 
on  "industrialized  agriculture." 
Nor  should  these  same  persons  and 
others  allow  themselves  to  be  alien- 
ated by  the  prevailing  emphasis  on 
collective  bargaining.  True,  the 
report  assumes  and  argues  a  new 
kind  of  social  determinism — collec- 
tive bargaining  determinism.  But 
whether  you  accept  or  reject  it,  the 
concept  and  its  application  is  thought 
provoking. 

The  underlying  importance  of 
collective  bargaining  is  expressed 
succinctly  in  the  report  as  follows: 

"Employee  organization  and  col- 
lective bargaining  are  more  than  a 
means  of  promoting  industrial  peace 
and  avoiding  strikes.  The  right  of 
workers  to  associate  themselves  to- 
gether in  a  lawful  effort  to  better 
their  economic,  social,  and  political 
status  is  more  than  an  abstract  civil 
liberty.  It  has  a  fundamental  bear- 
ing upon  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  welfare  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  right  is  confided  by  our 
institutions  of  law  and  government. 
It  is  by  the  exercise  of  that  civil  right 
that  the  workers  disadvantaged  sta- 
tus may  be  corrected  and  their  rela- 
tionship with  their  employers  and 


the  agencies  of  Government  adjusted 
to  provide  better  opportunities  for 
a  living." 

The  report  is  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, a  manual  for  the  organization 
of  agricultural  workers,  although  the 
history  of  organizing  efforts  is  given 
in  several  chapters.  It  looks  be- 
neath the  sporadic  and  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  organize  agricultural 
workers  and  the  spectacular  and  fre- 
quently violent  conflicts  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  agricultural 
labor. 

THUS  we  have  a  valuable  sum- 
mary of  the  historical  background  of 
California  agriculture  and  its  labor 
problem.  The  characteristics  of  the 
agricultural  labor  market  are  thor- 
oughly examined.  And  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  seasonal,  inter- 
mittent and  shifting  demand  for  la- 
bor are  analyzed,  though  perhaps 
too  much  optimism  is  expressed  re- 
garding the  potentialities  of  de- 
casualization. 

Thus,  too,  the  report  contains  in- 
teresting data  on  wage  rates,  earn- 
ings, and  employment.  The  valid- 
ity of  the  frequently-heard  conten- 
tion of  California  farmers  that  they 
pay  the  highest  agricultural  wages 
in  this  country  is  examined.  There 
is  a  brief  and  inconclusive  discussion 
of  the  ability  of  farmers  to  pay 
higher  wages,  followed  by  a  sig- 
nificant description  of  unilateral 
wage  determination. 

The  presentation  of  the  problems 
of  agricultural  workers  with  respect 
to  housing,  health,  and  education 
do  not  make  pleasant  reading. 
How  few  factual  descriptions  of  the 
social  and  economic  plight  of  our 
agricultural  workers  do!  In  the 
words  of  the  report,  "Agricultural 
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labor  in  California  is  not  an  occu- 
pation; it  is  an  auxiliary  to  a  system 
of  public  poor  relief  and  a  necessary 
evil  for  the  operation  of  a  great 
industry." 

The  relief  problem  occasioned  by 
the  economic  status  of  the  workers 
is  described,  but  the  limitations  of 
public  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  are  recognized.  To  quote 
the  report  again,  "The  extension  of 
public  aids  to  agricultural  workers 
must  be  view^ed  as  a  temporary 
palliative  rather  than  a  permanent 
cure." 

THE  REPORT  offers  12  recom- 
mendations which  are  not  developed 
completely,  but  are  slated  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  in  Part  X 
of  the  larger  report. 

In  the  words  of  the  Committee, 
"The  first  and  fundamental  public 
policy  which  the  Committee  recom- 
mends is  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  as  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  agricultural  labor  in 
California  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively." 

The  second  recommendation  is 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as 
will  achieve  a  decasualization,  or- 
ganization, and  protection  of  the 
California  agricultural  labor  market 
under  public  auspices.  The  third 
recommendation  is  a  corollary  of 
the  second — the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  bring  about  more 
effective  public  regulation  of  private 
recruiting  of  agricultural  labor,  inter- 
State  and  intra-State. 

The  amendment  of  existing  laws 
regulating  child  labor  is  recom- 
mended, as  is  also  the  passage  of 
such  amendments  to  social  security 
legislation  as  will  bring  both  old 
age  and  unemployment  benefits  to 
agricultural  labor. 


Other  recommendations  endorse 
the  extension  of  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hour  laws  to  cover 
agricultural  labor;  the  establishment 
by  law  of  a  democratic  procedure 
for  determining  fair  wages;  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Workers  Health  and  Medical 
Association  in  California  through 
the  increased  appropriation  of  Fed- 
eral funds;  and  the  amendment  of 
the  State  workmen's  compensation 
law  in  order  to  treat  workers  in  in- 
dustrialized agriculture  the  same  as 
nonagricultural  workers. 

Still  other  recommendations  re- 
late to  housing,  the  development  of 
a  national  program  of  "full  employ- 
ment," and  a  program  of  rural  re- 
settlement. 

CONCLUSION  of  the  report 
points  toward  the  basic  need  for 
"the  adjustment  of  the  industrial- 
ized employer-employee  relationship 
in  agriculture  to  the  discipline  of 
industrial  democracy."  This  would 
involve  collective  bargaining  and 
the  protection  of  labor's  civil  rights. 
Perhaps  more  significant  than  this 
somewhat  circumscribed  solution  is 
the  report's  recognition  of  the  fun- 
damental nature  of  the  problem — 
its  significance  for  the  present  and 
its  portent  for  the  future. 

The  final  statements  pose  some 
basic  issues  warranting  serious  con- 
sideration by  all  those  interested  in 
agriculture  and  the  welfare  of  agri- 
cultural w^orkers: 

"This  Committee  has  reached  the 
definite  conviction  that  it  is  the  pres- 
ent responsibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment, Federal,  State,  and  local  to 
make  democracy  work  in  Califor- 
nia's industrialized  agriculture  .  .  . 
In  the  midst  of  a  vast  international 
effort  to  defend  democratic  institu- 
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tions,  the  Nation  cannot  ignore  the 
plight  of  those  within  our  own 
borders  who  are  outside  the  pale 
of  economic  democracy  .  .  .  Our 
democracy  must  embark  upon  the 
job  of  making  the  adjustments  that 
are  necessary  when  men  who  work 
and  live  on  the  land  become  largely 


separated  from  rights  of  property 
in  it  .  . 

Stated  broadly  the  issue  is 
"whether  or  not  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  countenance  standards 
for  labor  in  agricultural  industry 
vastly  inferior  to  those  established 
for  labor  in  other  industries." 


Backgrounds  of  the  War  Farm  Labor  Problem.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration.   Washington.    183  pages. 

by  ARTHUR  M.  ROSS 


"THE  LIVING  quarters  for 
these  people  are  known  as  'dug- 
outs', about  three  feet  in  the 
ground  .  .  .  bunks  were  arranged 
in  tiers  and  approximately  100  people 
were  housed  in  each  *dugout'  .  .  . 
These  people  were  piled  up  like  hogs 
in  these  places  throughout  the  win- 
ter; having  no  transportation  facil- 
ities, they  could  not  get  away  and 
the  pay  received  was  spent  for  food." 

This  was  in  Texas.  In  Cal- 
ifornia, "We  found  filth,  squalor,  an 
entire  absence  of  sanitation,  and  a 
crowding  of  human  beings  into  to- 
tally inadequate  tents  or  crude  struc- 
tures built  of  boards,  weeds,  and 
anything  that  was  found  at  hand  to 
give  a  pitiful  semblance  of  a  home 
at  its  worst." 

Three  thousand  miles  away,  in 
New  Jersey,  "Crude  barracks  de- 
signed to  house  10  to  30  families  are 
provided.  These  barracks  offer  only 
a  minimum  of  shelter  with  no  com- 
fort or  conveniences.  None  of  those 
observed  had  any  bathing  or  laun- 
dry facilities.  A  common  kitchen  is 
provided  but  is  usually  inadequate, 
and  cooking  is  done  over  open  fires 


or  on  kerosene  stoves  brought  by  the 
workers." 

CONDITIONS  like  these  caused 
Backgrounds  of  the  War  Farm 
Labor  Problem  to  be  written.  Ten 
years  ago  it  could  not  have  been 
written.  Aside  from  the  work  of 
such  pioneers  as  Carleton  Parker, 
Paul  S.  Taylor,  and  Don  Lescohier, 
we  knew  little  about  agricultural 
labor.  When  we  thought  of  him  at 
all,  we  were  apt  to  think  of  the 
hired  hand  as  working  only  tempo- 
rarily for  wages,  until  he  could  ac- 
quire enough  experience  and  capi- 
tal to  go  into  farming  for  himself. 
Farm  workers  were  given  little  at- 
tention in  the  activities  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  ignored  altogether 
m  every  law  designed  to  augment 
the  security  and  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  working  population. 

But  the  wretchedness  in  which 
seasonal  agricultural  workers  lived 
in  every  part  of  the  country  during 
the  depression  could  not  be  ignored. 
Picket  lines  in  the  Ohio  onion  fields, 
share-cropper  riots  in  Arkansas,  tear 
gas  and  vigilante  squads  in  Cal- 
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ifornia  all  gave  evidence  that  our 
bucolic  conception  of  the  hired  man 
on  the  family-type  farm  no  longer 
served  as  an  adequate  description, 
but  only  as  contrast,  to  the  bitter 
reality  facing  many  wage  workers  on 
the  land.  After  a  shocked  Ameri- 
can discovered  the  "Okies"  in  1938, 
two  Congressional  committees  held 
months  of  hearings  and  published 
some  fifty  volumes  on  the  agricul- 
tural labor  problem. 

The  increasing  knowledge  w^hich 
has  followed  our  awakening  has 
come  in  several  phases;  all  of  these 
are  covered  in  BacJ^grounds  of  the 
War  Farm  Labor  Problem,  although 
some  more  adequately  than  others. 

FIRST,  there  are  the  many  de- 
tailed field  studies  of  farm  labor- 
ers— their  incomes,  housing,  medical 
and  educational  problems,  sociologi- 
cal attributes,  and  so  forth.  This  re- 
port brings  together  in  one  place  the 
results  of  numerous  investigations 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations,  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration,  the  Tolan  Com- 
mittee, the  International  Labor  Of- 
fice, and  the  very  few  university 
economists  such  as  Paul  S.  Taylor 
and  John  D.  Black  who  have  clearly 
seen  the  need  for  more  and  better 
information  about  farm  labor. 
Comprehensively  summarized,  these 
studies  show  that  miserable  living 
standards  and  second-class  citizen- 
ship are  found  not  only  in  a  few  far- 
off  California  valleys,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  nation. 

Second,  more  and  more  students 
of  the  problem  have  come  to  realize 
that  employment  relationships  in  ag- 
riculture have  become  widely  indus- 
trialized, and  that  the  typical  wage- 


earner  on  the  farm  suffers  the  same 
insecurity  and  the  same  weakness  in 
bargaining  power  as  the  factory 
worker  experienced  before  gaining 
the  protection  of  labor  unions  and 
social  legislation.  On  this  point, 
the  report  might  well  have  empha- 
sized more  strongly  that  most  small 
farmers  hire  no  wage  labor,  and  that 
the  small  minority  of  larger  farms 
hires  a  high  proportion  of  all  the 
workers.  These  facts  are  shown, 
but  are  hidden  in  a  section  called 
"Geographic  Distribution." 

Also  deserving  of  more  attention 
is  the  extent  to  which  agricultural 
production  has  become  interwoven 
with  processing  and  marketing 
through  the  ties  of  financial  depend- 
ency, control  of  market  outlets,  and 
common  ownership,  and  even 
through  organic  integration  within 
the  same  enterprise.  The  change  in 
the  labor  relationship  on  the  land  is 
most  apparent  in  the  case  of  the 
many  field  workers  who  are  no 
longer  employed  by  farmers,  but  by 
canners,  fruit  and  vegetable  packers, 
sugar  millers  and  refiners,  coopera- 
tive marketing  and  processing  asso- 
ciations. Reports  of  the  LaFoUette 
Committee  and  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission indicate  a  clear-cut  trend  to- 
ward integration  of  some  of  the 
most  important  labor-using  opera- 
tions with  the  subsequent  processing 
and  marketing  of  the  commodity. 

THIRD,  recent  years  have  seen 
the  beginning  of  a  systematic  analy- 
sis of  the  agricultural  labor  mar- 
ket in  terms  of  the  concepts  and 
categories  of  labor  economics,  and 
especially  in  terms  of  Beveridge's 
theory  of  casual  employment.  The 
description  of  hiring  practices  in 
Bac\grounds  of  the  War  Farm  La- 
bor Problem  is  good;  but  the  analy- 
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sis  of  underemployment  lays  too 
much  stress  on  the  rain,  the  wind, 
and  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and 
too  little  on  the  extreme  inefficiency 
with  which  the  labor  market  is 
managed. 

Fourth  and  last,  it  is  now  widely 
recognized  that  action  is  overdue — 
that  the  labor  market  must  be  de- 
casualized, the  rights  of  association 
protected,  the  risk  of  indigency  in 
old  age  provided  for,  the  wages  reg- 
ulated. Here  the  book  is  weak;  it 
suffers  gravely  by  comparison  with 
recent  reports  of  the  LaFollette  Com- 
mittee and  with  many  statements  by 
scholars  and  Government  officials. 

In  describing  the  disabilities  of 
farm  labor,  the  report  is  excellent, 
certainly  the  best  ever  produced  on 
the  subject  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  But  these  disabilities 
have  become  well  known  during  the 
past  few^  years.  We  know  so  much 
and  have  done  so  little.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  value  of  another 
report  must  rest  primarily  on  its 
contribution  toward  a  real  program 
of  action. 

Such  a  contribution  is  not  con- 
spicuous in  this  report.  A  list  of 
"Recommendations  for  Action"  is  in- 
troduced in  the  following  manner: 
"A  large  number  of  proposals  have 
been  advanced  to  improve  the  status 
and  living  and  working  conditions 
of  farm  labor.  These  proposals 
have  been  set  forth  at  various  times 
by  various  people  to  meet  diflerent 
aspects  of  the  problem  .  .  .  they 
are  set  torth  to  indicate  possible  di- 
rections of  endeavor  in  the  field  of 
farm  labor  reform." 

The  list  turns  out  to  be  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  other 
people   and   which   are  rehearsed 


without  approval,  disapproval,  or 
comment.  Later  on  in  the  chap- 
ter, it  is  stated  that  w^age  regula- 
tion, extension  of  social  security 
legislation,  rationalization  of  em- 
ployment, and  more  FSA  camps 
"seem  worthy  of  immediate  con- 
sideration." 

This  is  scarcely  all  one  might  have 
hoped  for.  Reform  of  the  agricul- 
tural labor  market  is  not  only 
"worthy  of  consideration."  It  is  a 
wartime  necessity. 

TO  BE  SURE,  the  introduction 
states  that:  "There  is  a  very  real 
and  tangible  connection  between 
what  happened  in  the  field  of  farm 
labor  a  few  years  ago  and  what  is 
happening  today  ...  To  stabilize 
the  needed  hired  labor  force  may 
require  positive  action  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  farm  labor  situa- 
tion over  a  period  of  years."  Un- 
fortunately, these  statements  are  not 
followed  up  in  the  text  nor  reflected 
in  the  language  with  which  a  pro- 
gram of  action  is  discussed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  war  farm 
labor  problem  is  merely  the  con- 
verse side  of  the  depression  farm 
labor  problem. 

Low  wage  rates,  miserable  hous- 
ing, and  denial  of  bargaining  rights 
epitomize  depression  conditions 
which  inspired  reports  like  Back- 
ground of  the  War  Farm  Labor 
Problejn.  They  epitomize  equally 
Vv'ell  the  reasons  why  a  shortage  of 
agricultural  w^orkers  is  probable  in 
1943  or  1944.  Humanitarian  mo- 
tives for  improving  these  conditions 
are  now  supplemented  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  food-for-victory  pro- 
gram. 
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NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND 


{Herewith  the  first  in  a  series  of  letters  to  be  published  in  Land 
Policy  Remew  fro7n  Douglas  Coc\erelly  a  bookbinder  living  in 
hetchworthy  about  30  miles  from  London,  to  his  brother,  Theodore 
D.  A,  Coc\erell,  professor  emeritus  of  zoology  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  and  research  associate  at  the  University  of  California 
Citrus  Station^ 


Nearly  everyone,  men  and  women,  is 
now  working  at  some  sort  of  war  work, 
voluntary  or  paid,  and  on  the  whole  we 
are  a  happy  lot.  Some  get  over  tired 
with  long  hours  in  the  factories,  and 
some  are  only  able  to  work  part  time. 
Some  are  being  trained  for  skilled  or 
semiskilled  work,  and  some  go  into  fac- 
tories untrained  and  do  such  things  as 
checking  and  packing,  or  work  in  can- 
teens. A  52-hour  week  is  gradually  get- 
ing  estabhshed  and  has  been  found  to  be 
the  maximum  that  an  average  worker 
can  stand  without  exhaustion. 

In  Letchworth  this  week  there  is  a  drive 
to  get  more  women  into  munition  mak- 
ing, whole  time  or  part  time.  It  seems 
that  the  government  has  power  to  con- 
script women  for  factory  work,  but  it 
still  hopes  to  get  women  to  volunteer. 
Many  of  the  younger  women  prefer  to 
go  into  the  auxiliary  services  of  the  forces. 
They  get  a  uniform  and  a  good  deal  of 
companionship,  and  probably  greater  va- 
riety of  work  than  in  factories. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  m.any 
factories  to  make  conditions  for  the  work- 
ers better  than  they  have  been,  but  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  the  old  "drive"' 
tradition  surviving.  Teaching  a  job  is  apt 
to  be  perfunctory  if  left  to  an  over  busy 
foreman  or  forewoman,  who  very  likely 
has  litde  idea  of  how  to  teach.  Now 
that  many  well  educated  women  are  going 
into  factories  there  are  new  influences  at 
work,  and  the  net  result  may  lead  to 
permanent  improvements. 


Educated  men  and  women  naturally 
won't  put  up  with  the  bullying  ways  of 
some  foremen  and  forewomen,  and  al- 
ready I  have  heard  of  great  changes  for 
the  better,  made  to  keep  the  workers. 
There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go,  but  the 
mixing  up  of  the  classes  will  I  hope  lead 
to  social  changes  and  a  mutual  understand- 
ing of  their  varying  points  of  view  and 
difficulties.  Never  before  have  all  classes 
in  England  been  so  mixed  up,  both  at 
work  and  in  billets. 

We  are  told  that  the  meat  radon, 
amounting  to  about  one  pound  per  person 
each  week,  may  have  to  be  reduced.  This 
will  be  a  hardship  to  many  people  who 
do  not  consider  that  they  have  been  fed 
unless  they  get  a  lot  of  meat.  For  us 
the  present  ration  is  ample,  and  we  shall 
not  mind  its  being  reduced.  Very  many 
workers  get  good  meals  at  the  work  can- 
teens or  British  restaurants  free  of  coupons. 

The  recent  budget  announced  higher 
taxes  on  tobacco,  beer,  and  wines,  and 
higher  purchase  taxes  on  luxury  clothes, 
silk  dresses  and  fur  coats  for  instance. 
Cosmetics  are  also  to  be  highly  taxed. 
None  of  these  taxes  will  trouble  us  greatly. 
The  income  tax  still  stands  at  50  percent, 
so  all  dividends  are  reduced  to  half  before 
you  get  them.  There  are  allowances  in 
some  cases  that  reduce  the  tax  for  the 
lower  incomes  and  for  people  with  small 
children  or  invalids  to  support.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  collecting 
income  tax  from  weekly  wage  earners. 
Some  readjustments  are  to  be  made. 
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In  spite  of  the  hardships  of  many  individual  families  this  year, 
I  thin\  that  the  real  crisis  in  farm  labor  will  begin  next  year, 

— Claude  R.  Wickard 
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Food  AS  A  Weapon 

OF  Reconstruction 

By  FRANK  L.  McDOUGALL.  Freedom  from  want  of  food  is 
viewed  here  as  the  starting  point  for  an  expansive  world  economy, 
with  stress  on  a  policy  designed  to  increase  greatly  the  production 
of  most  foods. 


WHEN  victory  comes, 
will  the  great  industrial 
powers  be  prepared  to 
adopt  monetary,  fiscal, 
and  commercial  policies  designed  to 
secure  full  employment? 

Will  they  be  prepared  to  establish 
an  international  bank?  To  provide 
for  the  international  coordination  of 
fiscal  measures  to  control  the  cata- 
strophic effects  of  trade  cycles?  To 
encourage  the  development  of  back- 
ward areas  by  means  of  an  inter- 
national authority  armed  with 
powers  to  provide  financial  and 
technical  aid?  Yes,  and  will  they 
be  prepared  to  reduce  barriers  to 
trade? 

The  United  Nations  can  afford 
only  one  answer  to  these  questions 
if  we  are  to  win  the  peace  for  which 
World  War  II  is  being  fought.  To 
attain  the  expansive  world  economy 
to  which  we  are  pledged  in  the  arti- 


cles of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  we  will 
have  to  embrace  measures  like  these 
and  embrace  them  wholeheartedly. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
show  what  part  an  international 
campaign  for  adequate  nutrition 
would  play  in  furthering  our  gen- 
eral aim  of  increased  economic 
activity. 

In  order  to  secure  adequate  diets 
for  all  its  citizens,  almost  every  na- 
tion would  require  some  reorienta- 
tion of  its  agriculture  and  some 
changes  in  its  commercial  policy. 

Back  in  1935  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Labor 
Office  launched  a  worldwide  move- 
ment to  bring  about  just  such  a 
concerted  attack  on  the  part  of  all 
nations.  Some  25  governments 
established  National  Nutrition  Com- 
mittees. International  meetings  of 
these  committees  were  held.  And 
a  start  was  made  toward  working 
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out  the  implications  of  healthful 
diets  in  terms  of  agriculture  and 
world  trade. 

The  shape  of  things  to  come  soon 
compelled  these  governments  to 
think  in  terms  of  defense  rather 
than  welfare.  But  because  freedom 
from  want  of  food  must  be  the 
starting  point  in  the  victory  cam- 
paign for  freedom  from  want,  the 
time  has  come  to  reexamine  five 
truths  that  were  demonstrated  at 
Geneva  between  1936  and  1939. 

First:  The  provision  of  food  ade- 
quate in  quantity  and  quality  would 
have  a  deeper  effect  upon  national 
health  than  any  other  single  reform. 

Second:  Nutritional  science  can 
prescribe  optimum  standards  for 
any  given  country. 

Third:  The  application  of  science 
to  agriculture  would  provide  all  the 
food  required  by  diets  adequate  for 
health. 

Fourth:  The  adoption  of  a  world 
wide  basis  for  sound  nutritional 
standards  would  have  highly  favor- 
able effects  upon  world  agriculture 
and  world  trade. 

Fifth:  The  accomplishment  of 
these  aims  requires  the  international 
coordination  of  national  action  and 
international  help  to  many  countries. 

Conclusion 

"The  malnutrition  which  exists  in 
all  countries  is  at  once  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity,"  concluded  the 
Nutrition  Committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  "a  challenge  to  men's 
consciences  and  an  opportunity  to 
eradicate  a  social  evil  by  methods 
which  will  increase  economic  pros- 
perity." 

Some  of  those  who  collaborated  in 
the  work  at  Geneva  and  are  now 
looking  ahead  propose  that  action  by 


the  United  Nations  should  take  two 
forms. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  jointly  should  insti- 
tute policies  to  insure  that  the  foods 
required  for  health  are  within  the 
purchasing  pov/er  of  all  their  citi- 
zens. At  first  blush,  this  may 
appear  to  involve  only  national 
action.  But  it  will  be  easier  to 
obtain  widespread  support  for  the 
necessary  steps  if  each  participating 
nation  feels  that  it  is  playing  its  part 
in  a  concerted  attack  upon  world 
poverty. 

Joint  Auac\ 

On  the  other  hand,  these  nations 
should  help  other  nations  towards 
the  progressive  accomplishment  of 
the  same  objective.  This  will  in- 
volve technical  aid  from  the  ad- 
vanced to  the  more  backward  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  capital  assistance  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
many  countries. 

Arrangements  should  also  be 
made  for  the  supply  of  certain  foods 
to  areas  periodically  affected  by 
famine,  and  to  areas  where  severe 
undernutrition  is  endemic. 

In  brief,  food  adequate  for  health 
is  a  realizable  ideal,  but  its  accom- 
plishment will  require  a  sustained 
campaign  conducted  on  both  na- 
tional and  international  levels. 

That  is  why  any  plans  for  recon- 
struction on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations  should  include  joint  con- 
sideration of  the  following  matters: 

For  all  countries  about  which  suf- 
ficient information  can  be  obtained, 
what  is  the  relationship  of  food 
supplies  to  public  health? 

What  is  the  order  of  increases  in 
food  consumption  required  to  en- 
sure in  advanced  countries  optimum 
standards  of  diet  and  in  less  ad- 
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vanced  countries  a  progressive  im- 
provement in  nutritional  standards? 

What  are  the  methods  used  in  the 
various  countries  to  secure  adequate 
food  for  all,  and  how  might  such 
methods  be  adapted  for  use  in  other 
countries? 

How  far  can  the  food  require- 
ments of  each  country  be  met  by 
improvements  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  by  shifts  and  adjust- 
ments of  crops  or  of  animal 
industries  ? 

To  v^hat  extent  is  technical  and 
capital  aid  likely  to  be  needed  to 
enable  countries  to  achieve  these 
aims  ? 

To  what  extent  will  international 
trade  in  foodstuffs  be  needed  to  fill 
the  gap  between  production  capacity 
and  requirements  in  a  given  country 
and  what  are  the  obstacles  to  such 
trade  ? 

What  international  arrangements 
are  needed  whereby  food  in  appar- 
ent surplus  supply  could  be  made 
available  for  the  relief  of  famine 
or  of  poverty  stricken  areas? 

Picture 

Thus  a  general  picture  of  where 
the  world  stands  in  regard  to  food 
and  agriculture  would  be  obtained. 

It  woulud  show  that  while  for  cer- 
tain foods  the  regulation  of  produc- 
tion may  continue  to  be  necessary, 
the  main  need  is  greatly  to  increase 
the  production  of  most  foods.  Few 
countries  could  in  1938  have  pro- 
vided diets  fully  adequate  for  health 
from  their  own  production.  Most 
countries  would  have  had  to  increase 
the  production  or  importation  of 
some  foods  that  year. 

It  would  indicate  that  the  adop- 
tion of  sound  nutritional  policies 
would  have  considerable  effect  upon 
balances  of  international  payment. 


For  instance,  the  United  States 
would  be  shown  to  need  its  whole 
present  production  of  animal  food 
products  for  internal  use. 

It  would  demonstrate  the  need  for 
European  countries  to  decrease  the 
production  of  bread  cereals  and 
sugar,  and  greatly  to  increase  vege- 
table growing  and  such  forms  of 
animal  husbandry  as  dairy  farming. 

It  would  emphasize  the  dangers 
to  health  and  economic  welfare  of 
relying  upon  monoculture — such  as 
coffee,  bananas,  and  sugar  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  and  wheat  and  corn 
in  the  Danube  Valley — and  the 
urgent  need  for  diversification  of 
production. 

It  would  show  that  the  needed  re- 
adjustments in  the  various  countries 
would  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  in- 
ternational trade  in  staple  food  prod- 
ucts. In  most  countries  domestic 
agriculture  has  been  the  main  source 
of  food.  Vv^orld  trade  in  foodstuffs 
accounted  for  only  about  one-tentli 
of  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
the  world's  population  in  1938. 

It  would  show  that  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  the  primi- 
tive nature  of  agricultural  equip- 
ment and  the  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  have  prevented  anything 
like  a  full  utilization  of  natural 
resources. 

Tools 

The  mechanisms  required  by  the 
United  Nations  to  give  effect  to 
sound  policies  on  food  and  agricul- 
ture will  need  to  be  carefully 
studied. 

There  should  be  a  World  Food 
and  Agriculture  Authority,  working 
in  close  liaison  with  national  agri- 
cultural authorities  in  the  greater 
countries  and  with  regional  agricul- 
tural authorities  for  areas  such  as 
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Eastern  Europe,  the  Near  East  or 
Central  America. 

The  World  Authority  should  re- 
cruit a  corps  of  agricultural  techni- 
cal experts,  thus  opening  a  career 
whereby  college-trained  men  of 
many  nations  could  undertake  to 
improve  agricultural  technique  the 
world  over.  The  Authority  should 
also  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  improving 
agricultural  equipment,  land  devel- 
opment schemes,  and  so  forth.  But 
it  should  always  satisfy  itself  that 
adequate  technical  knowledge  is 
available  to  control  the  use  of  the 
loans. 

Since  financial  assistance  will  be 
needed  to  enable  countries  to  re- 
orient their  agricultural  production, 
there  must  be  close  working  ar- 
rangements between  the  proposed 
organization  and  the  proposed  inter- 
national bank.  The  sums  required 
in  order  to  secure  a  marked  im- 
provement in  agricultural  produc- 
tion would  be  relatively  small  when 


compared  with  those  needed  for 
industrialization. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Au- 
thority should  also  act  as  an  instru- 
ment for  securing  national  action  to 
see  that  food  in  sufficient  abundance 
and  variety  is  within  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  poorer  sections  of  each 
community. 

And  in  liaison  with  international 
commodity  control  organizations,  it 
should  work  out  plans  for  the  sup- 
ply of  foods  over  and  above  normal 
market  requirements  to  poverty- 
stricken  areas  free  or  at  costs  below 
world  prices. 

All  of  which  would  be  reflected 
first  in  improved  nutrition;  secondly 
in  an  increased  world  demand  for 
cereals,  sugar,  feeding  stufJs,  oil 
seeds,  and  other  staples;  and  thirdly 
in  a  progressive  demand  for  indus- 
trial goods  beginning  with  the 
simpler  forms  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, manufactures  for  human  con- 
sumption, and  transport  facilities. 


First 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  there  can 
he  enough  of  everything  to  go  around.  Poverty  is  not  inevi- 
table any  more.  The  sum  total  of  the  world's  greatest  possible 
output  of  goods  divided  by  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  inhabit- 
ants no  longer  means  a  little  less  than  enough  for  everybody. 
It  means  more  than  enough.  The  possibilities  in  that  simple 
statement  are  beyond  calculation — and  what  we  are  fighting 
for  is  the  right  to  turn  some  of  those  possibilities  into  realities. 

— Donald  M.  Nelson 
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PRODUCTION,  YES 

But  Consumption  Too 

By  HAROLD  A.  VOGEL.  Two-thirds  of  the  world's  people 
now  subsist  on  inadequate  diets,  and  it  will  ta\e  more  than  pro- 
duction to  enable  them  to  consume  enough  food  of  the  right  kind. 


ITALIANS  like  fish; 
Britons  like  beef.  In  our 
own  United  States,  South- 
erners take  to  chitlins, 
Bostonians  to  baked  beans.  Differ- 
ences in  food  habits  are  further  ex- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  men  of 
Asia  normally  eat  about  2,600  cal- 
ories a  day,  while  taller  Europeans 
consume  close  to  4,000. 

Despite  wide  variation  in  con- 
sumption habits,  the  diets  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people  are  in- 
adequate for  healthful  living  even  in 
normal  times.  War  conditions  in 
occupied  areas  further  aggravate 
conditions  of  malnutrition.  When 
the  United  Nations  undertake  to 
carry  out  their  pledges  after  the  war, 
concerted  action  will  be  needed  to 
increase  the  consumption  levels  of 
each  and  every  population  group 
suffering  from  want  of  food. 

To  accomplish  this  on  a  world 
basis  will  require  expanded  produc- 
tion of  cereals  by  about  50  percent; 
meats,  fish,  and  poultry  by  nearly 
100  percent;  vegetable  oils  by  about 
125  percent;  milk  and  milk  products 
by  about  150  percent;  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  over  300  percent. 

Even  in  the  United  States  v/here 
diets  are  comparatively  good,  a  pro- 
gram of  adequate  consumption  will 
require  approximately  4  to  8  percent 
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more  meat,  poultry,  and  fish;  15  to 
25  percent  more  eggs;  30  to  40  per- 
cent more  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits; 
70  to  80  percent  more  milk  and  milk 
products;  and  125  to  150  percent 
more  leafy  vegetables. 

But  the  expansion  and  reorienta- 
tion of  world  production  is  not 
enough.  To  develop  a  world  agri- 
culture geared  to  adequate  nutrition 
requires  that  action  on  the  consump- 
tion front  go  hand  in  glove  with 
programs  for  expanded  world  agri- 
culture discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Such  action  should,  of  course, 
include  educational  measures  and 
the  creation  of  food  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  But  it  must  go  much  fur- 
ther. To  attain  reasonable  nutri- 
tional goals  within  "our  own  day 
and  generation,"  as  the  President 
put  it,  more  attention  must  be  given 
to  a  direct  solution  of  the  consump- 
tion problem. 

A  good  clue  to  the  adequacy  of  a 
nation's  diet  lies  in  its  dependence 
upon  cereals  and  potatoes. 

Low  income,  poor  living  stand- 
ards, ill  health  and  a  short  span  of 
life  are  found  where  the  average  diet 
is  high  in  cereals  and  potatoes.  M. 
K.  Bennett  of  the  Food  Research  In- 
stitute estimates  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  de- 
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rives  80  percent  or  more  of  its  cal- 
ories from  these  foods.  Only  one- 
tenth  of  the  people — half  of  them  in 
the  United  States — enjoy  diets  com- 
posed of  less  than  40  percent  cereals 
and  potatoes. 

Asia,  Africa,  and  several  countries 
in  Eastern  Europe — notably  Poland. 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Ru- 
mania— depend  upon  cereals  to  the 
extent  of  70  to  90  percent  of  the 
calories  consumed.  Almost  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  range  from  40  to  70 
percent.  In  addition  to  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, New  Zealand,  Australia,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Finland  are  in  the  30 
to  40  percent  group. 

Korea  is  typical  of  those  countries 
having  monotonous  and  deficient 
diets.  More  than  half  of  the  Ko- 
rean's daily  food  intake  is  rice,  while 
the  rest  is  a  combination  of  mil- 
let, soybeans,  buckwheat,  sorghum, 
sweetpotatoes,  and  corn.  The  other 
foods  needed  for  a  balanced  diet — 
vegetables,  fruit,  milk,  and  dairy 
products — are  not  even  listed  in 
Korea's  consumption  tables. 

Asia,  Africa 

At  least  75  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Asia  have  diets  below  the 
standards  of  adequacy  for  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Yet 
throughout  large  sections  of  the  con- 
tinent, over  85  percent  of  the  family 
income  is  spent  for  food.  Under 
these  circumstances,  increased  con- 
sumption can  be  attained  only 
through  public  action. 

Some  of  the  knottiest  consump- 
tion problems  are  found  in  India, 
where  the  pressure  of  population  on 
land  resources  is  great  and  where 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  characterized  by 


low  physical  vitality  and  poor 
health. 

A  minimum  decent  living  for  a 
family  of  5  would  require  at  least 
$68  yearly  income,  according  to 
standards  suggested  by  Indian  offi- 
cials. Actually,  farm  tenants  studied 
in  a  survey  by  I.  W.  Moomaw  re- 
ceived an  average  of  about  $27  per 
year,  of  which  $15  represented  pro- 
duction for  home  use.  Owner-oper- 
ators received  an  average  income  of 
$45,  of  which  $23  consisted  of  con- 
sumption of  home-grown  products. 
This,  in  a  country  where  the  same 
researcher  found  from  the  records  of 
several  hundred  school  children  that 
less  than  2  percent  regularly  con- 
sumed milk  in  any  form! 

In  most  of  Africa  and  in  many  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  animal  protein 
foods  are  considered  luxuries.  Again 
the  staple  diet  is  carbohydrates, 
supplemented  on  occasion  by  wild 
meats.  A  small  increased  income 
to  both  African  and  Asiatic  people 
usually  results  in  some  substitution 
of  wheat  for  rice  and  barley,  but 
very  litde  increase  in  protective 
foods. 

The  situation  in  China  has  been 
described  by  Eunice  Tietjens  in 
these  words:  "There  is  never  enough 
food  to  go  around.  There  are  too 
many  people  for  the  land  to  support. 
It  would  be  a  conservative  estimate 
to  say  that  half  the  people  in  China 
never  have  quite  enough  to  eat. 
The  poor,  and  there  are  probably  a 
hundred  poor  persons  for  every  one 
who  is  comfortably  off,  are  always 
hungry.  A  little  rice  or  cornmeal, 
with  a  dab  of  vegetable  or  bean 
curd,  or  a  little  soup  twice  a  day 
with  now  and  then  some  peanuts  or 
a  very  little  fish,  this  is  all  the  poor 
in  China  have." 
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People's 

This  is  in  very  truth  a  peo- 
ple s  war.  It  is  a  war  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  won 
until  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
are  secured.  In  no  other 
manner  can  a  true  peace  he 
achieved. 

—Sumner  Welles 


Centenarians? 

There  are  tales  about  the  number 
of  centenarians  in  the  Balkans. 
Unfortunately,  the  hardy  peasant  is 
often  the  sole  survivor  of  8  or  lo 
children  born  to  his  parents.  In- 
fant mortality  rates  for  the  region 
run  from  150  to  200  per  1,000,  as 
compared  with  32  in  New  Zealand 
and  53  in  the  United  States. 

Hungary  found  that  to  give  her 
people  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
food,  milk  consumption  w^ould  have 
to  be  increased  120  percent,  egg 
consumption  470  percent,  fresh 
vegetable  consumption  20  percent, 
and  other  foods  in  proportion. 

The  Hungarian  National  Nutri- 
tion Committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  "while  some  improvement 
might  be  brought  about  through 
State  and  social  relief  work,  the  ob- 
jectives of  providing  the  whole 
population  with  the  optimal  diet  can 
only  be  achieved  by  means  of  a 
complete  reorganization  of  agricul- 
tural production." 
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Even  in  the  United  States — as  in 
other  countries  comparatively  ad- 
vanced from  a  nutritional  stand- 
point— we  are  far  short  of  our  goal. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
studies  in  1936  showed  that  only  27 
percent  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States  had  good  diets,  38  percent 
were  classed  as  fair,  and  35  percent 
were  poor.  It  was  the  poorest 
third,  many  of  them  in  the  Southern 
States,  that  did  not  get  enough  of 
the  right  things  to  eat. 

Similarly,  Sir  John  Orr  has  esti- 
mated that  to  give  all  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  as  the  top  10 
percent  (the  equivalent  of  $2.50  per 
week)  would  require  124  percent 
more  fruit,  87  percent  more  vege- 
tables, 80  percent  more  milk,  55  per- 
cent more  eggs,  and  30  percent 
more  meat. 

Such  was  the  pattern  the  world 
over  when  w^ar  came.  But  war 
makes  the  picture  even  worse. 
Blockades  and  rationing  are  creat- 
ing increasing  deficiencies  in  the 
consumption  of  milk,  meats,  and 
vegetables,  w^hile  cereals  and  pota- 
toes, where  they  are  available,  are 
making  up  a  progressively  higher 
proportion  of  the  average  citizen's 
diet.  All  of  which  means  that  in- 
adequate as  the  world's  diet  was  be- 
fore the  war,  it  will  be  even  more 
demanding  of  attention  when  the 
United  Nations  undertake  to  carry 
out  their  commitments  to  secure 
freedom  from  want  of  food. 

What  To  Do 

The  question  is:  What  can  be 
done  about  it? 

The  answer  has  already  been  made 
in  general  terms.  It  calls  for  an 
international  program  for  better  nu- 
trition on  the  consumption  front, 
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carried  out  concurrently  with  a  simi- 
lar program  on  the  production  front. 
Much  more  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  whole  problem  before  the 
details  can  be  worked  out,  but  a 
few  guiding  principles  can  already 
be  laid  down. 

Based 

For  one  thing,  a  world  con- 
sumption program  should  be  based 
upon  the  collection  of  experiences 
gathered  through  action  programs 
growing  out  of  the  war.  This  may 
include  the  extension  of  successful 
wartime  measures  for  attaining  bal- 
anced consumption,  allocation  of 
supplies,  establishment  of  food  re- 
quirements, and  lend-lease  aid.  Ap- 
propriate parts  of  the  wartime  ad- 
ministrative organization  should  be 
retained,  and  assigned  the  new  func- 
tion of  carrying  out  a  world  pro- 
gram for  expanded  consumption  of 
the  protective  foods. 

In  developing  any  comprehensive 
consumption  program,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  into  account  con- 
sumption habits  of  the  people  and 
variations  in  consumption  deficien- 
cies within  each  nation,  as  well  as 
between  nations.  Distinctions  will 
need  to  be  made  betw^een  urban 
groups  and  farm  groups.  In  the 
initial  stages  of  the  program,  effort 
should  be  directed  toward  improv- 
ing the  diets  of  expectant  mothers 
and  children  everywhere  throughout 
the  world. 

Full  use  will  have  to  be  made  of 
such  devices  as  free  school  lunches, 
two-price  schemes,  communal  feed- 
ing  for    industrial   workers,  and 


government  sponsored  canteens. 
Schools,  community  welfare  services, 
cooperative  associations,  established 
marketing  and  distribution  facilities 
and  others  will  need  to  be  mobil- 
ized to  carry  out  a  successful  con- 
sumption program  on  a  world-wide 
scale. 

Such  a  consumption  program  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  relief  pro- 
gram. Rather,  it  should  be  devel- 
oped as  a  national  undertaking  in 
behalf  of  the  general  welfare — much 
like  education,  mail  delivery,  and 
police  protection.  Each  nation  has 
responsibility  for  going  as  far  as  its 
resources  will  permit  in  caring  for 
the  nutritional  deficiencies  of  its 
own  people.  But  every  nation  has 
a  right  to  expect  freedom  from  in- 
ternational economic  barriers,  and 
the  active  assistance,  when  needed, 
of  other  more  fortunate  nations  in 
accomplishing  reasonable  nutritional 
goals. 

Want 

Food  is  the  first  human  want 
that  must  be  satisfied  in  war-torn 
countries. 

If  produced  and  consumed  wisely, 
it  can  become  the  most  potent  moti- 
vating force  toward  sound  recon- 
struction of  the  post-war  economy 
and  maintenance  of  the  peace  that 
lies  beyond. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  food  again 
becomes  a  weapon  of  economic  war- 
fare carried  on  between  nations  or 
between  interest  groups,  we  will  lose 
the  peace,  and  agriculture  may  be- 
come the  hotbed  for  the  next  world 
crisis. 
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HEALTH,  NUTRITION 
AND  LIVING  STANDARDS 


By  FRANK  G.  BOUDREAU.  There  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  all  three,  says  this  writer,  who  believes  that  to  give  ade- 
quate diets  to  all  classes  would  lead  to  an  advance  in  public  health 
comparable  to  that  which  followed  Pasteur. 


THE  Atlantic  Charter 
phrased  it  in  the  ringing 
words  "freedom  from 
want."  Another  way  to 
put  it  would  be  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
living  for  their  own  peoples  has  be- 
come one  of  the  things  the  United 
Nations  are  fighting  for.  But  since 
bitter  experience  in  pre-w^ar  years 
has  taught  us  that  high  standards 
of  living  cannot  be  achieved  by  one 
country  or  one  group  of  countries 
acting  alone,  we  now  know  that  our 
ideal  must  finally  encompass  all 
countries  if  it  is  to  survive. 

The  question  that  remains  is: 
What  is  the  yardstick  to  be  used  for 
determining  when  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  satisfactory  and  when  it  is 
not? 

The  difiSculties  of  applying  any 
ordinary  yardstick  to  countries  as 
different  as,  say,  India  and  Den- 
mark, are  almost  insuperable.  Cau- 
tiously used,  however,  the  vital  sta- 
tistics of  the  various  countries  show 
differences  that  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  variations  in  the  standard 
of  living. 

It  may  be  argued  that  not  only 
the  state  of  public  health,  but  also 
heredity  plays  a  considerable  part  in 
longevity.  It  is  probably  true  that 
some  races  are  longer  lived  than 
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others.  But  this  would  not  invali- 
date comparisons  between  countries 
inhabited  by  similar  racial  stocks  or 
between  well-to-do  and  poverty- 
stricken  areas  in  the  same  country. 

Exact  comparisons  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  as  between  countries  are 
not  practicable  due  to  differences  in 
census  dates.  A  general  comparison 
can,  however,  be  made.  The  best 
starting  point  is  the  one-year-old 
child. 

Most  recent  reports  of  the  League 
of  Nations  show  that  the  four  coun- 
tries with  the  longest  expectation  of 
life  are  Holland,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia and  Denmark,  where  children 
of  I  year  have  an  expectation  of 
about  67  years — 4  years  more  than 
in  England  or  the  United  States  and 
10  years  more  than  in  Hungary,  Fin- 
land, or  Poland. 

Comparisons  of  death  rates  per 
1,000  inhabitants,  infantile  mortality 
per  1,000  live  births,  and  tuber- 
culosis deaths  per  100,000  persons 
also  place  New  Zealand,  Holland, 
and  Australia  above  other  countries, 
while  Denmark  (excluding  infant 
mortality)  and  Norway  (excluding 
tuberculosis)  have  excellent  records. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact.  If  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  stood  alone 
at  the  head  of  each  list,  it  might  be 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  climate  or 
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the  sparsity  of  population.  But  the 
inclusion  of  Holland,  Denmark  and 
Norway  voids  this  theory. 

Is  there  not  one  factor  common  to 
all  these  six  countries?  And  is  not 
that  one  factor  the  relative  absence 
of  the  grinding  poverty  v^hich  is 
present  at  the  bottom  rung  in  the 
social  life  of  the  wealthier  nations? 

The  direct  relationship  between 
the  state  of  public  health  and  the 
standard  of  living  finds  clear  expres- 
sion in  the  mortality  and  morbidity 
tables  of  our  own  country. 

DifJerential  mortality  rates  by  in- 
come are  not  available  for  the 
United  States,  but  there  are  some 
data  on  differential  mortality  by 
type  of  occupations.  These  were 
the  basis  for  some  statements  made 
by  Josephine  Roche,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: 

"From  seven  of  those  ten  diseases 
(heart  disease,  cancer,  pneumonia 
and  influenza,  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
nephritis,  tuberculosis,  diabetes, 
diarrhea  and  enteritis,  appendicitis, 
and  syphilis;  these  cause  three  out 
of  four  of  our  deaths) — all  but  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  diabetes,  and  ap- 
pendicitis— the  death  rates  mount 
steadily  as  income  goes  down.  The 
death  rate  from  respiratory  tubercu- 
losis is  seven  times  as  great  among 
unskilled  workers  as  among  profes- 
sional workers;  it  is  three  times  as 
great  among  the  skilled  as  among 
the  professional.  Pneumonia  kills 
3!^  times  more  unskilled  workers 
than  professional;  death  rates  from 
diarrhea  and  syphilis  are  twice  as 
high  for  the  unskilled  as  for  the  pro- 
fessional; cancer's  toll  of  the  un- 
skilled worker  is  50  percent  higher 
than  of  the  professional.  The  death 
rate  from  all  causes  is  more  than 
twice  as  high  for  the  unskilled 
worker  as  for  the  professional." 


J22  for  Every  100 

Data  from  many  other  sources 
confirm  this  relationship.  Thus  for 
every  100  deaths  in  the  general  pop- 
ulation, 122  occur  among  white 
males  and  113  among  white  females 
who  are  industrial  policyholders  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  U.  S.  mortality  rate  is 
weighted  with  a  large  proportion  of 
low-income  persons. 

Carefully  collected  morbidity  data 
furnish  much  evidence  pointing  to 
the  existence  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  incidence  and  severity  of 
illness  and  low  standards  of  living. 
A  recent  morbidity  study  showed 
that  among  the  well-to-do,  the  an- 
nual illness  rate  was  991  per  1,000 
persons,  while  among  those  with 
moderate  and  low  incomes  it  was 
1,063  1,113  respectively.  This 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
ratios:  well-to-do,  100;  moderate, 
108;  poor,  112. 

The  National  Health  Survey 
showed  that  the  annual  per  capita 
volume  of  disability  in  the  relief 
group  is  three  times  as  great  as 
among  upper  income  families — 
nearly  12  days  as  compared  to  less 
than  4. 

Non-relief  families  with  incomes 
under  $1,000  experienced  a  volume 
of  disability  twice  as  high  as  that  in 
the  highest  income  group.  The 
low- wage  earner  sticks  to  his  job  as 
long  as  possible.  He  seeks  medical 
care  only  when  driven  to  it.  When 
he  succumbs  to  illness,  he  is  apt  to 
be  seriously  ill.  Yet  morbidity  data, 
although  thus  weighted  against  him, 
show  that  his  morbidity  experience 
is  greater  and  more  severe  than  that 
of  the  higher  income  group. 
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Infant  mortality  rates  are  sensitive 
indices  of  poverty.  Census  tracts  in 
Cleveland  from  1934  to  1937  were 
classified  by  rentals.  In  the  tract 
with  the  lowest  rental,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  was  48.5,  while  in  the 
tract  with  the  highest  rental  the 
rate  was  32.5.  Many  even  more 
striking  examples  could  be  cited. 

The  relation  of  dietary  deficien- 
cies to  poverty  is  equally  patent. 
Sir  John  Orr's  report  on  food  in- 
come and  health  and  Hazel  Stiebe- 
ling's  studies  on  family  consumption 
both  show  clearly  that  as  income  de- 
clines, less  of  the  protective  foods 
are  purchased.  As  it  rises,  families 
buy  more  of  those  foods  which  are 
rich  in  essential  nutrients. 

Income  is  not  the  only  factor  in 
the  choice  of  diets,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  for  the  reason 
that  the  protective  foods  are  more 
expensive  than  high-calory  foods 
which  satisfy  hunger. 

Clue 

Some  idea  of  the  results  of  good 
diets  on  individuals  previously  con- 
suming deficient  diets  may  be  had 
from  the  report  of  a  recent  study  of 
prenatal  diets.  In  that  study,  the 
offspring  of  90  women  whose  diets 
had  been  supplemented  during 
pregnancy  all  survived,  while  14  of 
the  offspring  of  120  women  in  the 
control  group  did  not  survive  birth. 

Similar  but  less  striking  results 
were  obtained  by  the  People's 
Health  League  in  London.  Nearly 


1,000  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  British  Army  be- 
fore the  war  were  conditioned  at  a 
physical  development  depot  at  Can- 
terbury, mainly  by  dietary  means. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  them  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  army  at  the  end  of 
6  months. 

Pledge 

Our  knowledge  of  malnutrition  is 
far  from  satisfactory  at  present.  We 
are  only  beginning  to  recognize 
early  stages  of  specific  nutritional 
deficiency  diseases.  Fully  developed 
deficiency  diseases  such  as  pellagra, 
beri-beri,  scurvy,  and  rickets  are  not 
very  common,  although  in  a  bad 
year  as  many  as  four  thousand 
deaths  from  pellagra  may  be  certi- 
fied in  our  South. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that 
hitherto  unrecognized  nutritional 
deficiencies  exist  in  large  numbers 
in  every  community.  These  affect 
all  classes,  but  strike  most  heavily 
at  those  on  the  lowest  planes  of 
living.  It  is  these  largely  unrecog- 
nized deficiencies  that  do  the  great- 
est harm. 

Making  readily  available  to  all 
classes  diets  adequate  in  the  essen- 
tial nutrients  would  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  most  of  these  deficien- 
cies. It  would  lead  to  an  advance  in 
public  health  comparable  to  that 
which  followed  the  work  of  Pasteur. 
When  the  United  Nations  commit- 
ted themselves  to  secure  freedom 
from  want,  that  was  the  meaning 
and  the  promise  of  their  pledge. 


Our  thin\ing  and  our  planning  in  the  future  must  be  global. 

— ^Wendell  Willkie 
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American  Agriculture 
When  the  War  Ends 

By  F.  F.  ELLIOTT.  The  writer  views  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  under  a  range  of  alternative  developments. 


TO  DRAW  a  blueprint 
of  what  American  agricul- 
ture will  look  like  when 
peace  comes  is  impossible. 
There  are  too  many  unknowns  and 
imponderables  in  the  picture. 

But  if  we  start  from  where  we 
are  now  and  work  forward  in  our 
analysis,  we  should  be  able  to  sketch 
roughly  what  the  situation  will  be, 
assuming  certain  alternative  devel- 
opments. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion, 
then,  let  us  divide  the  years  ahead 
into  three  periods.  The  first,  from 
now  until  hostilities  cease.  The  sec- 
ond, from  the  end  of  hostilities  until 
the  accumulated  demand  for  dur- 
able, semi-durable,  and  consumer 
goods  has  been  met.  The  third,  the 
post-vi^ar  period  proper. 

To  picture  the  situation  w^hen  hos- 
tilities cease,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
forecast  just  when  the  war  will  end. 
It  will  be  desirable,  however,  to 
make  certain  assumptions  as  to  how 
it  will  end.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  war  will  not  end 
abruptly,  but  rather  that  it  will  come 
to  a  close  first  in  the  European 
theatre,  6  months  to  a  year  later  in 
the  Pacific.  Regardless  of  when  hos- 
tilities cease,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
situation  existing  at  that  time  will 
be  determined  in  the  main  by  de- 


velopments  taking  place  between 
now  and  then. 

Will  there  be  a  continuation  and 
intensification  in  production  of  the 
same  agricultural  products  we  have 
been  encouraging  during  the  past 
year  or  so,  or  will  there  be  a  slowing 
down  or  a  possible  reversal  in  some 
of  the  trends  now  under  way.J^  Will 
requirements  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts continue  to  rise?  If  so,  can 
we  step  up  production  to  keep  pace 
with  these  requirements,  or  will  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  material  pre- 
vent such  increases.!^  When  will  we 
reach  the  peak  of  our  war  produc- 
tion effort? 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
will  pretty  much  shape  our  agri- 
cultural pattern  when  the  war  ends. 

We  have  clearly  not  yet  reached 
the  peak  of  our  war  effort.  We  arc 
now  spending  for  war  purposes 
around  5  billion  dollars  each  month. 
This  will  probably  increase  to  8  or  9 
billion  dollars  a  month  at  the  peak 
of  our  efforts.  We  are  continuing 
to  expand  our  military  forces.  Un- 
doubtedly, we  will  be  called  upon 
for  increased  lend-lease  shipments 
of  food.  As  we  retake  occupied 
territory,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
feed,  clothe  and  rehabilitate  the  re- 
patriated peoples.  We  shall  have  to 
build  up  reserves  against  possible 
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further  losses  of  territory,  as  well  as 
against  possible  decreases  in  3/ield  as 
a  result  of  drought.  And  we  shall 
also  need  to  make  provision  for 
feeding  the  undernourished  and 
starved  peoples  of  other  countries 
when  hostilities  cease. 

With  these  developments  and  de- 
mands in  prospect,  we  shall  clearly 
need  to  put  continued  emphasis 
upon  such  war  crops  as  dairy, 
poultry  and  meat  products,  certain 
vegetable  and  canning  crops,  long 
staple  cotton,  and  hemp.  Due  to 
the  further  dwindling  of  labor  and 
scarce  materials,  we  probably  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  exercise  an  in- 
creasing degree  of  selectivity  in  our 
production.  In  other  words,  we 
shall  have  to  put  first  things  first, 
and  to  use  labor  and  scarce  materials 
only  on  those  things  that  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  war  effort. 

Wlien  hostilities  cease,  therefore, 
the  agricultural  pattern  might  be 
characterized  somewhat  as  follows: 

We  shall  find  ourselves  geared  to 
quite  a  high  level  of  production — 
higher  in  certain  items  than  we  are 
today.  These  increases  will  be  most 
conspicuous  in  hogs,  beef  cattle, 
poultry  and  possibly  dairy  produc- 
tion; in  feed  grains,  hemp,  long 
staple  cotton;  and  in  certain  of  the 
vegetable  crops.  Reserves  will  be 
high,  particularly  for  lend-lease 
products  although  stocks  of  most 
products  will  be  considerably  above 
levels  maintained  in  peace.  We 
will  be  the  possessors  of  an  agri- 
cultural plant  possibly  somewhat 
impaired,  but  still  capable  of  con- 
tinued production  at  high  levels. 
Prices  of  certain  products  will  be 
higher  than  they  are  today,  while 
agricultural  income  also  will  have 
risen. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
industry  will  be  geared  to  wartime 
production  on  a  scale  only  recendy 
beyond  our  comprehension.  At  the 
same  time,  there  will  be  a  large  ac- 
cumulated demand  for  durable, 
semidurable,  and  consumer  goods. 
The  greatly  expanded  and  efficient 
industrial  plant  will  be  waiting  to 
fulfill  this  demand. 

Granted  these  developments,  what 
will  the  agricultural  pattern  be  in 
the  transition  period  from  the  end 
of  hostilities  until  the  accumulated 
demand  for  durable,  semidurable, 
and  consumer  goods  will  have  been 
met?  This  will  depend  upon  a 
number  of  things.  It  will  depend 
particularly  upon  how  successful  we 
are  in  liquidating  the  war  and  con- 
verting back  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  upon  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  accumulated  demand 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  fill. 

Down  and  Up 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  convert  back 
to  peacetime  production  without 
some  recession  in  business  activity 
and  employment  the  first  few 
months  after  hostilities  cease.  Just 
as  botdenecks  developed  while  we 
were  converting  to  wartime  produc- 
tion, they  probably  will  recur  to  an 
even  greater  degree  while  we  are 
making  peacetime  adjustments.  But 
because  of  the  accumulated  demand, 
such  a  recession  should  be  followed 
almost  immediately  by  a  marked  re- 
covery in  which  business  activity 
and  employment  should  approach 
the  peak  of  the  war. 

Agriculture  may  be  less  affected 
by  such  a  temporary  recession  than 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 
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True,  it  would  have  some  effect 
upon  the  prices  of  those  products 
which  vary  with  business  activity. 
It  also  probably  would  mean  some 
decrease  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  generally.  But  the  vast 
demand  for  agricultural  products  for 
relief  purposes  that  is  bound  to  fol- 
low the  war  will  mean  that  these 
effects  should  neither  be  severe  nor 
prolonged. 

We  shall  not  only  have  to  feed 
the  repatriated  nationals  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  shall  un- 
doubtedly be  called  upon  to  help 
feed  the  undernourished  and  starved 
peoples  of  the  defeated  nations. 
And  we  shall  probably  find  that  our 
stocks  and  reserves  of  food  products 
will  melt  away  fast. 

For  the  first  6  to  12  months  after 
the  war,  these  relief  needs  should 
continue  high.  The  demand  should 
be  heavy  for  fats,  dairy  products, 
meats,  and  other  types  of  protective 
foods.  Wheat  and  the  other  bread 
grains  also  will  be  in  great  de- 
mand, as  will  cotton. 

Level  Off 

After  the  initial  demand  for  food 
for  relief  purposes  has  been  met,  it 
seems  likely  that  it  will  level  off  to 
some  extent.  The  various  countries 
will  have  reorganized  their  domestic 
economies  so  that  production  will 
begin  to  rise.  Competition  from 
other  countries  is  likely  to  increase. 
But  with  business  activity  in  our 
own  country  on  the  rise,  demand 
for  our  own  farm  products  should 
continue  at  a  high  level. 

Just  how  long  it  will  be  until  we 
meet  the  accumulated  demand  for 
durable,  semidurable,  and  consumer 
goods  is  problematical.  Some  econ- 
omists say  that  the  recovery  phase 
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of  this  period  will  last  at  least  as 
long  as  the  war  itself.  But  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  funda- 
mental reason  why  it  could  not  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  period, 
assuming  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  and  make  the  necessary 
adjustments. 

This  much  is  certain:  We  have  the 
resources,  the  skills,  and  the  tech- 
niques for  keeping  our  economy  on 
an  expanding  basis.  There  is  no 
assurance,  however,  that  we  shall  so 
manage  our  affairs  as  to  bring  about 
this  much-to-be-desired  situation. 

Alternatives 

To  outline  the  pattern  of  agri- 
culture in  the  post-war  period  proper 
is  the  knottiest  task  of  all.  With 
peace  restored,  industry  converted 
from  wartime  production,  and 
things  settled  down,  many  decisions 
as  to  what  our  policies  will  be  in 
the  years  ahead  will  have  been 
made.  More  than  in  either  of  the 
two  preceding  periods,  these  policies 
will  determine  the  pattern  that 
agriculture  will  follow. 

What  these  over-all  decisions  and 
policies  will  be,  obviously  we  now 
have  no  basis  for  determining. 
About  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  set 
up  certain  assumed  situations,  and 
seek  to  show  what  the  pattern 
would  be  under  each. 

Let  us  assume,  in  the  first  place, 
what  we  might  call  a  "back  to 
normalcy"  situation — one  in  which 
selfish  interests  would  dominate. 
We  would  then  return  to  all  the 
maladjustments  in  our  domestic 
economy  that  existed  prior  to  the 
war;  international  trade  would  be 
stymied;  and  trade  barriers  would 
be  lowered  little,  if  any,  or  might 
even  be  raised. 
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Let  us  next  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  assume  a  situation  in 
which  a  forthright  effort  would  be 
made  to  revamp  not  only  our  own 
economy  but  also  that  of  the  world, 
with  a  view  to  achieving  certain 
long-time  desirable  goals  for  agri- 
culture, the  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  especially 
the  third  of  the  President's  Four 
Freedoms — freedom  from  want. 

Lasdy,  let  us  assume  a  situation 
between  the  other  two — one  in 
which  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
develop  programs  designed  to 
achieve  only  the  more  important 
and  pressing  of  the  long-time  desir- 
able goals. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  is 
a  far  cry  from  what  we  all  would 
like  to  see  in  the  post-war  period. 
Certainly  there  is  sufficient  intelli- 
gence, foresight,  and  statesmanship 
in  this  and  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  to  prevent  it  from  hap- 
pening! But  there  is  no  absolute 
assurance  that  it  will  not  happen. 
Conceivably  we  might  win  a  mili- 
tary victory,  yet  because  of  domestic 
and  international  selfishness,  petty 
jealousies,  and  bickering,  lose  the 
economic  victory.  We  can  only  hope 
that  we  shall  achieve  a  better  or- 
dered world  than  this. 

Ideal 

The  second  of  the  alternatives 
shows  what  the  pattern  of  agricul- 
ture would  be  under  a  more  or  less 
ideal  situation.  In  discussing  this 
alternative,  it  is  necessary  to  set  up 
certain  goals  that  might  be  assumed 
to  reflect  the  long-time  desirable 
situation  we  would  like  to  see. 
Without  giving  a  final  answer  as  to 
what  these  goals  should  be,  the  fol- 
lowing are  tentatively  suggested: 


(1)  That  prices  of  all  agricultural 
products  for  domestic  consumption 
be  maintained  at  such  levels  as  to 
yield  parity  income — either  parity  as 
defined  by  law  or  some  other  defi- 
nition if  a  better  one  can  be  found. 

(2)  That  not  to  exceed  20  percent 
of  the  total  population  or  80  percent 
of  the  population  on  farms  from 
1935  to  1939  (whichever  is  higher) 
be  maintained  in  agriculture  for  the 
sole  or  primary  purpose  of  farming. 

(3)  That  agricultural  production 
be  maintained  at  such  levels  and  in 
such  patterns  as  to  permit  adequate 
diets  adapted  to  the  economic  re- 
sources and  food  habits  of  the  dif- 
ferent income  groups. 

(4)  That  agricultural  production 
be  distributed  among  the  different 
regions.  States  and  areas  so  that 
production  will  be  maintained  on  a 
sustained-yield  basis;  crops  and  live- 
stock grown  in  each  area  will  be 
those  best  fitted  to  the  area;  and 
units  will  be  large  enough  to  permit 
efficient  operation  and  at  the  same 
time  yield  adequate  incomes. 

(5)  That  land  not  suited  for 
farming  be  put  to  the  use  for  which 
it  is  best  fitted — forests,  parks,  graz- 
ing and  game  preserves,  watersheds, 
and  so  forth — thereby  assuring  the 
nation  enough  forest  products,  water, 
and  recreational  facilities. 

(6)  That  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices as  housing,  hospitalization, 
medical  care,  schools,  and  electrifica- 
tion be  maintained  for  rural  people 
at  levels  necessary  to  result  in  the 
same  treatment  as  city  people 
receive. 

(7)  That  the  marketing  system 
be  organized  so  as  to  process  and 
distribute  farm  products  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost,  make  it  possible  to 
determine  the  market  prices  at  all 
stages  from  farm  to  consumer,  and 
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broaden  market  outlets  so  that  farm- 
ers can  produce  to  the  limit  without 
having  to  accept  low  prices  for  all 
they  produce. 

Modified 

In  the  third  and  last  of  the  alter- 
natives, a  middle  course  is  assumed. 
It  would  obviously  be  quite  difficult 
to  achieve  all  the  important  adjust- 
ments in  agriculture  and  industry 
needed  to  realize  every  goal  set  forth 
in  the  second  alternative.  Consid- 
ering the  heavy  financial  burdens 
that  undoubtedly  will  be  faced  by 
the  Treasury  after  the  w^ar,  the  re- 
luctance and  inertia  of  the  public  in 
general  to  accept  reforms,  and 
the  political  uncertainties  of  inter- 
national agreements  and  undertak- 
ings, it  may  be  that  the  goals  ac- 
tually realized  will  fall  somewhat 
short  of  the  ideals  we  have 
discussed. 


If  we  assume  that  this  is  the  case, 
we  would  have  to  modify  the  ideal 
goals  accordingly  and  work  out  the 
pattern  that  agriculture  would  as- 
sume under  this  modified  situation. 
To  do  so  we  would  need  to  estimate 
specifically  what  adjustments  in  pro- 
duction, consumption,  marketing, 
prices,  incomes,  and  so  forth  would 
be  involved  under  this  situation  in 
the  same  way  as  is  necessary  under 
the  other  two  alternatives. 

True,  an  analysis  of  this  kind 
would  not  tell  us  specifically  what 
the  actual  pattern  of  agriculture  will 
be  in  the  post-war  period  proper. 
But  it  would  show  what  the  pattern 
would  be  under  a  range  of  alterna- 
tive developments  that  may  be  broad 
enough  to  set  the  limits  within 
which  the  true  pattern  may  fall, 
whatever  the  course  of  events.  At 
any  rate,  that  is  about  as  far  as  we 
can  go  with  a  situation  so  beset 
with  unknowns  and  imponderables 
as  this  one  is. 


Labels 

Our  minds  are  now  creating  neat  little  time  compartments 
labeled  pre-war,  war,  and  post-war,  hut  these  are  li\e  the  labels 
of  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood  to  the  individual  who  lives 
through  them.  This  is  a  single  and  continuous  struggle  to 
achieve  one  goal.  Complete  victory  will  not  be  won  until 
there  is  a  full  and  increasing  use  of  the  world's  resources  to 
lift  living  standards  from  one  end  of  this  planet  to  the  other. 

— MiLo  Perkins 
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Rural  Resettlement: 


ITS  PAST  AND  FUTURE 

By  JOSEPH  W.  EATON.  The  Government's  resettlement  pro- 
grams for  farm  families  are  here  termed  pilot  plants  that  will 
serve  as  guides  to  better  living  when  peace  comes. 


NOT  THE  LEAST  of 
our  ranking  problems 
when  peace  comes  will 
be    that    of    rural  re- 


habilitation. 

Take  millions  of  men  flowing 
back  from  the  armed  forces  to 
civilian  life.  Add  other  millions 
who  may  leave  their  jobs  in  war  in- 
dustries. Many  of  them  will  have 
farm  backgrounds,  and  may  wish 
to  return  to  their  former  way  of  life. 
Most  of  them  will  have  little  or  no 
capital  of  their  own,  in  addition  to 
which  some  may  require  training 
and  supervision. 

The  implications  are  clear.  Gov- 
ernmental help  will  be  needed  to 
make  their  settlement  possible. 
Fortunately,  the  Government  will  be 
well  prepared  to  meet  this  situation. 

The  settlement  of  farmers  on 
holdings  that  enable  them  to  make 
an  adequate  living  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  important  rural  re- 
habilitation activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Of  574  million  dollars 
spent  by  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration for  helping  low-income 
farmers  by  June  30,  1941,  about  200 
million  dollars  were  invested  in 
various  resettlement  projects.  This 
figure  includes  the  funds  spent  for 
resettlement  by  the  predecessors  of 
the  FSA— the  Resetdement  Admin- 


istration and  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  At  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  June  1941,  the 
FSA  and  its  predecessors  had  made 
provisions  for  the  setdement  of 
35,415  families  on  full-time  farms. 

At  present  the  FSA  is  practically 
the  only  agency  resetding  farm 
families  as  a  measure  of  rural  re- 
habilitation. It  took  over  similar 
programs  conducted  by  State  agen- 
cies soon  after  it  was  organized  in 
1937.  A  few  private  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  Delta  and 
Providence  Farms,  Macedonia  Co- 
operative Community,  Van  Eden 
Community,  the  Catholic  Worker 
Movement,  and  others  have  setded 
a  small  number  of  families,  totalling 
less  than  200. 

The  full  time  resetdement  pro- 
grams differ  from  other  FSA  rural 
rehabilitation  methods  such  as 
grants,  loans,  and  medical  facilities 
in  that  they  involve  a  drastic  change 
in  environment. 

Families  given  this  type  of  assist- 
ance either  are  living  on  submar- 
ginal  land  or  have  been  forced  off 
farms  recendy.  They  are  setded  on 
government  land,  with  sufficient 
acreage,  capital,  machinery,  and  live- 
stock to  earn  at  least  a  tolerable  in- 
some.    They  are  removed  from  a 
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hopeless  situation  to  one  in  which  a 
reasonable  and  intelligent  effort  will 
keep  them  from  the  relief  rolls. 
They  are  also  supplied  with  expert 
advice  and  guidance  in  farming  and 
homemaking.  Good  housing,  sani- 
tation, medical  facilities,  and  schools 
are  available  to  them. 

It  Costs  Less 

The  cost  of  this  program  to  the 
public  is  relatively  low.  The  FSA 
has  spent,  on  the  average,  $75  for 
every  family  aided.  This  estimate 
includes  the  write-off  of  loaned  sums 
that  seem  unlikely  to  be  repaid,  cash 
grants,  and  administrative  costs  of 
the  FSA.  It  does  not  include  the 
total  investment  in  resetdement  proj- 
ects discussed  above,  since  it  is  ex- 
pected that  most  of  these  funds  will 
ultimately  be  repaid  with  interest. 

This  cost  may  ultimately  turn  out 
to  be  somewhat  higher  or  lower  for 
the  resettlement  programs,  depend- 
ing on  what  percentage  of  the  long- 
term  loans  are  actually  repaid  fully 
with  interest.  But  assuming  that 
$75  can  be  considered  a  reasonable 
average,  the  FSA  points  out  that 
"this  cost  can  be  contrasted  with 
$350  or  more  per  year  that  admit- 
tedly is  required  to  maintain  farm 
families  on  direct  relief."  In  the 
long  run,  resettlement  of  most  low- 
income  farm  families  probably  will 
be  not  only  cheaper  than  continuous 
relief.  The  material,  educational, 
cultural,  and  social  benefits  derived 
by  the  families  will  probably  be 
much  greater  as  well. 

Despite  these  advantages,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  long  run, 
resettlement  programs  have  a  re- 
gressive aspect:  Regardless  of  the 
benefits  they  bestow  on  individual 


families,  they  do  nothing  to  relieve 
the  overpopulation  of  our  soil. 

True 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  level  of  living  of 
the  resettled  families  does  not  come 
from  increasing  their  volume  of  cash 
crops.  Some  of  their  most  impor- 
tant gains  accrue  through  an  in- 
crease in  self -sufficiency,  better  hous- 
ing, and  the  production  of  a  greater 
variety  of  foods  and  other  conveni- 
ences on  the  farm.  Yet  experience 
has  shown  that  the  volume  of  crops 
shipped  to  the  market  by  these  fami- 
lies increases  to  some  extent.  Except 
during  times  of  war,  it  tends  to 
sharpen  competition  among  farm- 
ers, thus  depressing  agricultural 
wages  and  prices  and  pushing  mar- 
ginal producers  to  a  sub-standard 
level  of  living. 

Clearly,  resettlement  of  marginal 
farm  families  is  not  a  solution.  It 
is  a  temporarily  expedient  stop-gap. 
This  fact  has  been  implicitly  recog- 
nized by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. A  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Wickard  to 
study  the  displacement  of  farm 
families  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusion: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture 
believes  that  only  as  many  farm 
families  should  be  permanently  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  as  can  be  af- 
forded a  reasonably  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living.  There  are  at  present 
more  farm  families  than  can  be  pro- 
vided with  efficient  family-size  farms 
and,  while  this  situation  prevails,  the 
Department  will  help  insofar  as  it 
can  to  make  the  situation  as  toler- 
able as  possible." 

A  few  methods  of  resettlement 
are  more  than  temporary  stopgaps. 
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They  have  an  experimental  value, 
w^hich  gives  them  added  signifi- 
cance. Prominent  among  them  are 
the  FSA  cooperative  corporation 
farms,  w^here  an  apparently  success- 
ful attempt  is  being  made  to  com- 
bine the  economic  advantages  of 
large-scale  farming  with  the  social 
advantages  of  the  traditional  family 
type  unit. 

There  are  also  the  part-time  farm- 
ing subsistence  homesteads,  which 
are  experimenting  with  combining 
farm  and  nonfarm  employment  in 
areas  where  neither  one  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  provide  a  decent  level 
of  living.  In  the  communities  of 
Greenhills  and  Greendale,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  bring  together 
rural  and  urban  people,  giving  the 
farmers  community  facilities  which 
no  purely  rural  community  could 
support.  In  many  of  the  individual 
homestead  communities,  attempts 
are  made  to  meet  the  economic  dis- 
advantages of  the  small  family  type 
farm  through  integrated  cooperative 
action  among  the  homesteaders. 

Although  in  a  small  measure  these 
projects  may  aggravate  the  problem 
of  rural  overpopulation,  their  ex- 
perimental significance  often  over- 


Too 

Most  of  the  things  that  farm- 
ers are  doing  now  to  ti^in  the 
war  should  help  win  the 
peace,  too. 

— Claude  A.  Wickard 


shadow^s  this  long-run  disadvantage. 
Such  experiments  can  be  fully  justi- 
fied if  they  help  to  develop  more 
rational  methods  of  rural  economic 
and  social  organization.  And  the 
lessons  w^e  gain  from  these  experi- 
ences might  prove  invaluable  for 
making  the  basic  readjustments  that 
sooner  or  later  all  agriculture  will 
have  to  make. 

Vilot  Plants 

They  might  help  us  to  discover 
patterns  of  farm  organization  that 
would  enable  us  to  apply  technology 
without  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  absentee  ownership  on  the 
one  hand  or  a  class  of  permanently 
rootless  farm  laborers  on  the  other 
hand.  They  might  also  show  a  way 
of  making  farm  life  more  interest- 
ing, challenging,  and  satisfying  to 
intelligent  young  people  who  often 
leave  the  farm  because  they  believe 
it  offers  little  but  drudgery  and 
isolation.  Above  all,  the  projects 
might  prove  that  farmers  can  enjoy 
an  adequate  income,  together  with 
good  working  conditions,  insurance 
against  adversity,  and  satisfactory 
health,  education,  and  recreation 
facilities. 

It  seems  desirable  that  those  re- 
settlement projects  which  show 
promise  of  being  pilot  plants  of 
progress  should  be  studied  carefully 
now  while  the  war  is  still  in  prog- 
ress. Only  thus  will  we  be  pre- 
pared to  utilize  their  experiences  at 
the  end  of  the  war  when  they  will 
be  needed.  They  might  well  prove 
to  be  important  not  only  for  the 
development  of  a  better  rural  life  in 
America  but  also  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe,  where  vast 
areas  and  millions  of  devastated 
people  will  have  to  be  resetded. 
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COMPILING  HISTORY 

As  We  Live  It 


By  EVERETT  E.  EDWARDS.  This  is  an  account  of  the  war 
records  project  to  assemble  and  develop  data  on  the  how,  when, 
and  why  of  administrative  actions  for  the  duration. 


AGAIN  AND  AGAIN 
during  the  defense  and 
war  period.  Federal  ad- 
ministrators and  their 
staffs,  cognizant  of  the  value  of  the 
testimony  of  past  experience,  have 
struggled  with  two  highly  impor- 
tant problems  of  information: 

What  was  the  experience  of  the 
Government  during  the  last  war  in 
mobilizing  a  given  sector  of  the 
economy?  What  procedures  were 
successful?    Why  did  others  fail? 

What  has  been  done  and  v/hat  is 
being  done  in  all  fields  of  the  pres- 
ent war  administration? 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  first 
type  of  question,  research  staffs  have 
constantly  consulted  the  records  of 
World  War  I  both  in  the  various 
departments  and  in  The  National 
Archives.  This  latter  agency  alone 
answ^ered  237,000  requests  for  rec- 
ords, or  information  based  on  them, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1942.  Of  this 
total,  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  requests  were  from  Govern- 
mental agencies,  and  most  of  them 
were  concerned  with  war-related 
subjects. 

For  the  most  part,  documents  on 
a  given  phase  of  Federal  adminis- 
tration during  World  War  I  are 
available  at  these  sources.    Yet  be- 


fore these  documents  in  mass  tell  a 
coherent  story,  they  require  synthesis 
and  interpretation  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  overnight.  There  is 
nowhere  available  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  this  war  a  ready  summary 
of  action  taken  in  the  19 17-19 
period,  together  with  an  explanation 
of  decisions  made  and  an  outline  of 
courses  followed. 

The  second  type  of  question  re- 
questing summaries  of  action  taken 
since  the  beginning  of  the  national 
emergency  has  been  answered  only 
partially  by  available  materials  in 
the  form  of  charts  and  oudines. 
The  present  need  is  for  discerning 
recorders  to  summarize,  synthesize, 
and  otherwise  provide  careful  and 
succinct  analyses  of  current  achieve- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  con- 
venient guides  for  contemporary 
administration,  summaries  of  this 
sort  would  gready  facilitate  the  re- 
search of  those  of  the  post-war  gen- 
erations who  seek  to  explain  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment during  this  crucial  period  of 
world  history. 

Keenly  aware  of  these  two  dis- 
tinct yet  related  uses  for  data  on 
administrative  actions,  the  President 
directed  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
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in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  specific  steps  to  meet 
them.  In  his  directive,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  the  value  of  keeping 
objective  and  accurate  records  of 
wartime  administration  for  current 
as  v^ell  as  post-w^ar  use. 

Steps 

To  this  end,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  set  up  a  staff  of  analysts 
under  Pendleton  Herring  of  Harvard 
University  to  correlate  and  advise  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Government 
in  preparing  careful  records  of  their 
defense  and  wartime  activities. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
work,  a  committee  of  prominent 
administrators  and  scholars  was  set 
up  to  advise  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Members  were  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association;  William 
Anderson,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association; 
Louis  Brownlow,  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Ad- 
ministration; Waldo  G.  Leland, 
director  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies;  Donald  Young, 
research  secretary  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council;  Solon  J. 
Buck,  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  and  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

In  accord  with  the  presidential 
directive,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture approved  a  war  records  project 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

How  and  Why 

Responsibility  for  the  project  was 
first  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation. Concurrendy,  the  Secre- 
tary directed  the  several  bureaus  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  to  re- 
port on  their  defense  activities  and 


to  follow  with  quarterly  summaries 
for  the  duration.  Later,  the  project 
was  transferred  to  the  history  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. At  the  invitation  of  the 
Secretary,  John  M.  Gaus  of  Harvard 
University  is  serving  as  special  ad- 
visor on  the  project. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
War  Records  Project  for  current  as 
well  as  future  administrative  use  in 
the  Department,  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  the  "how"  and  the  "why" 
as  well  as  the  "what"  and  "when" 
of  present  administrative  action. 
This  justifiable  attention  to  back- 
grounds necessitates  the  creation  of 
records,  as  well  as  the  assembling  of 
key  documents.  Although  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  staff  will  continue 
to  rely  largely  on  the  cooperating 
bureaus  for  source  materials,  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  given  programs  that 
cannot  be  derived  from  written 
records. 

There  is  no  desire  to  assemble  a 
fixle  of  data  which  replaces  or  dis- 
rupts the  routine  accumulation  of 
archives  in  the  agencies  and  bureaus. 
Rather,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
staff  of  the  War  Records  Project  to 
bolster  customary  care  against  any 
actipn  which  vitiates  the  orderly  and 
complete  preservation  of  official 
records  by  the  Department. 

Also  with  a  view  to  aiding  cur- 
rent as  well  as  post-war  administra- 
tion, staff  members  of  the  War 
Records  Project  are  consulting  with  ^ 
key  representatives  of  the  various 
fields  of  activity  within  the  Depart- 
ment. In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  most  pressing  problems  and  the 
most  significant  activities  can  be 
delineated.  Copies  of  the  basic 
records  relating  to  such  problems 
and  activities  which  may  be  needed 
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for  research  in  the  future  can  then 
be  segregated  for  special  notice  and 
treatment.  Specialists  in  the  various 
fields  will  contribute  appreciably  by 
naming  what  they  think  will  be  the 
leading  problems  confronting  the 
post-war  generation. 

Most  of  the  key  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  inaugu- 
rated activities  comparable  to  the 
War  Records  Project  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  particu- 
lar forms  that  they  are  taking  vary 
with  the  responsibilities  and  needs 
involved.  But  the  focal  point  and 
clearing  house  for  all  these  projects 
is  the  Records  of  War  Administra- 
tion Project  directed  by  Pendleton 
Herring  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

In  order  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  other  agencies  with  similar 
projects  and  to  contribute  a  maxi- 
mum to  the  over-all  survey  of  Fed- 
eral administration  during  the  cur- 


rent emergency,  the  staff  of  the  War 
Records  Project  is  coordinating  its 
activities  closely  with  those  of  Dr. 
Herring's  ofSce. 

The  War  Records  Project  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  here 
outlined  is  a  program  of  great 
potentialities  in  terms  of  providing 
administrators  now  with  essential 
information,  and  at  the  same  time 
establishing  the  basis  for  future 
analysis  of  the  contributions  of 
American  agriculture  to  the  war 
effort. 

If  the  project  is  executed  as  con- 
ceived, every  bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  benefit  today  and  later 
from  the  availability  of  summaries 
of  its  wartime  actions  for  use  as 
keys  to  its  official  records.  The  pro- 
ject, however,  is  one  that  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  one  agency  alone. 
Its  success  depends  upon  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  entire  Department. 


When  war  is  done,  the  drive  for  tan\s  must  become  a  drive 
for  houses.  The  drive  for  food  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
starving  us  must  become  a  drive  for  food  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
all  people  in  all  countries.  The  drive  for  physical  fitness  in  the 
forces  must  become  a  drive  for  bringing  death  and  sickness  rates 
in  the  whole  population  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  The 
drive  for  manpower  in  war  must  become  a  drive  for  employment 
to  ma\e  freedom  from  want  a  living  reality.  The  drive  for  an 
all-out  war  e-Qort  by  the  United  Nations  must  become  a  drive 
for  an  all-out  peace  e-Qort  based  on  the  same  cooperation  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice. 

John  G.  Winant 
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WHAT'S  AHEAD  FOR 

Western  Dairymen? 

By  JOHN  A.  GUTHRIE.  In  this  companion  piece  to  an  article 
by  Marion  Clawson  in  Land  Policy  Review  for  ]une,  increased 
mil\  production  on  the  Pacific  Slope  after  the  war  is  forecast 
both  as  a  dilemma  and  a  challenge. 


BY  1970,  it  is  expected 
that  the  equivalent  of 
nearly  5  million  acres  of 
fully  productive  new  land 
will  be  added  to  that  already  under 
cultivation  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 
About  95  percent  of  this  increase 
will  result  from  the  development  of 
irrigation  projects,  the  other  5  per- 
cent from  clearing  cut-over  lands 
and  draining  swampy  and  inun- 
dated areas.  The  increase  in  land 
under  irrigation  will  be  consider- 
able— possibly  about  50  percent  of 
the  present  acreage  receiving  water. 

Judging  from  past  experience  and 
present  indications,  much  of  this 
additional  land  will  be  put  to  the 
production  of  dairy  products. 

One  reason:  the  soil  and  topog- 
raphy of  most  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ects are  such  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  acreage  will  necessarily  be 
planted  in  soil-conserving  crops.  On 
the  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Proj- 
ect, the  largest  of  the  proposed  de- 
velopments, it  is  expected  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  1,200,000  acres  will 
be  planted  in  alfalfa,  clover,  and  pas- 
ture. The  limited  possibilities  of 
finding  profitable  markets  for  much 
additional  fruits,  vegetables,  field  or 
specialty  crops  grown  in  this  area 
will  also  favor  production  of  live- 


stock products.  As  a  result,  dairy- 
ing— in  addition  to  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hog  raising  and  fattening — is  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
income  for  the  settlers  on  these  new 
lands. 

Another  reason:  dairying  usually 
has  the  advantage  over  other  live- 
stock enterprises  on  irrigated  farms. 
This  advantage  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  dairy  cow  can  use  effectively 
the  large  amount  of  hay  and  pasture 
normally  available  on  irrigated  land. 
Besides,  the  small  family  sized  dairy 
farm  is  usually  an  efficient  unit  since 
it  can  make  good  use  of  family  labor 
available  the  year  round. 

Thus  dairying  is  almost  sure  to  be 
the  most  important  enterprise  on 
these  new  developments.  On  the 
Columbia  Basin  Project,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  feed  pro- 
duced will  probably  be  fed  to  dairy 
cows.  A  substantial  amount  of  the 
feed  produced  on  the  new  lands 
will,  of  course,  be  fed  to  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  chickens. 

How  is  this  increase  in  milk  pro- 
duction likely  to  affect  western 
dairymen  ? 

A  partial  answer  to  this  question 
can  be  had  by  examining  the  prob- 
able future  relationship  between  pro- 
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duction  and  consumption  of  dairy 
products  in  the  region. 

75  Percent  More 

A  recent  study  of  production  and 
marketing  possibilities  for  dairy 
products  on  the  Pacific  Slope  indi- 
cates that,  over  the  next  two  or  three 
decades,  the  production  of  milk 
which  may  be  expected  from  newly 
developed  lands  in  that  area  will  be 
between  four  and  one-half  and  five 
and  one-half  billion  pounds.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  45  to  55 
percent  over  the  1940  production  on 
the  Pacific  Slope. 

In  addition  to  the  production  from 
new  lands,  some  increase  is  likely 
to  come  from  present  farms.  The 
production  of  milk  from  present 
farms  in  the  area  may  be  expanded 
by  about  15  percent  during  the  next 
30  years.  The  greatest  increase  will 
probably  occur  during  the  first  10 
or  15  years.  This  expansion  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  greater  pro- 
duction per  cow,  higher  yields  of 
field  crops,  more  use  of  available 
feed  for  dairy  cattle,  more  com- 
plete development  of  irrigated  lands 
which  have  not  reached  their  maxi- 
mum output,  and  possibly  from 
some  shifting  over  from  the  produc- 
tion of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
intensive  crops  into  dairying. 

The  stimulus  to  increased  produc- 
tion of  milk  occasioned  by  the  war 
may  also  have  the  permanent  effect 
of  expanding  the  output  of  the  area. 

Total  production  of  milk  from 
present  and  new  farms  on  the  Pa- 
cific Slope,  therefore,  is  expected  to 
increase  60  to  75  percent  above  the 
1940  figure. 

Whether  an  increase  in  milk  pro- 
duction of  this  size  will  lower  the 
price  that  farmers  in  the  area  re- 


ceive for  their  butterfat  depends 
largely  on  whether  consumption  in- 
creases by  a  like  amount. 

The  most  important  single  factor 
affecting  total  consumption  within 
the  area  is  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion. For  several  decades  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Pacific  Slope  has  been 
increasing  rapidly — much  more  rap- 
idly than  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  But  the  slackening  off  in 
the  growth  rate  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  also  been  reflected  in  the 
West.  It  is  expected  that  the  in- 
crease, then,  will  be  much  smaller 
than  formerly. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate, 
the  population  of  the  eight  Pacific 
Slope  States  is  not  expected  to  in- 
crease by  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  1940  figure  during  the  next 
three  decades.  This  estimate  was 
made  before  much  of  the  effect  of 
war  industries  on  population  shifts 
had  made  itself  felt  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  But  all  available  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  by  far 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  work- 
ers moving  into  the  war  industries 
of  the  Pacific  coast  cities  come  from 
within  the  Pacific  Slope  area  itself. 

What  of  the  relation  of  per-capita 
consumption  to  total  consumption? 

Consumption 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  the 
trend  in  per-capita  consumption  of 
all  dairy  products  in  the  Pacific 
Slope  States  has  gradually  risen. 
This  upward  movement  has  now 
slackened  off,  and  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  that  it  will  again  rise.  Per- 
capita  consumption  of  butter  ap- 
pears to  have  declined;  per-capita 
consumption  of  evaporated  milk, 
which  in  the  last  15  or  20  years  in- 
creased greatly,  has  now  levelled  off. 
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In  addition,  the  average  age  of  the 
people  in  the  area  is  increasing, 
which  will  tend  to  reduce  individual 
consumption  of  dairy  products. 

Offsetting  these  factors  are  the 
effects  of  (i)  educational  and  ad- 
vertising campaigns,  and  (2)  Gov- 
ernment programs  such  as  the  food 
stamp  plan,  free  school  lunches,  and 
the  like — all  designed  to  increase 
consumption  among  low-income 
groups. 

About  the  Same 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  dietary 
standards  could  be  raised  by  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  dairy 
products.  Yet  at  this  point  there  is 
litde  basis  for  concluding  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  will  be  ap- 
preciably higher  in  the  future  than 
it  is  at  present.  Thus  total  con- 
sumption of  milk  wuU  probably  in- 
crease at  about  the  same  rate  or  at 
only  a  slighdy  greater  rate  than  the 
population. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
the  export  market  offers  litde  more 
hope  as  an  oudet  for  additional 
dairy  products  from  the  Pacific 
Slope.  The  Philippine  Islands, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Orient  have 
taken  formerly  but  a  small  quantity 
of  the  supply  of  dairy  products 
from  the  Pacific  Slope.  Uncertain 
though  the  outlook  for  the  future  is, 
the  fact  remains  that  even  if  the 
average  exports  to  these  markets 
over  the  last  10  years  were  doubled 
or  trebled,  the  quantity  absorbed 
there  would  be  a  small  percentage 
of  the  domestic  consumption. 

Thus  it  appears  likely  that  in  the 
post-war  period,  production  of 
dairy  products  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
will  outstrip  consumption  by  an  ap- 
preciable amount.   If  the  area  was 


already  on  a  surplus  bai^is,  or  was 
heavily  deficit  in  its  dairy  require- 
ments, this  additional  production 
from  new  lands  would  not  seriously 
affect  the  regional  price  structure. 
During  the  last  10  years  or  so,  how- 
ever, the  Pacific  Slope  has  not  pro- 
duced sufScient  dairy  products  to 
supply  its  own  needs,  and  the  re- 
gional price  of  butter  has  averaged 
a  cent  or  two  above  the  Chicago 
price. 

A  shift  from  a  deficit  to  a  surplus 
basis  would  tend  to  lower  the  price 
which  farmers  would  receive  for 
their  butterfat  by  possibly  3^  or  40 
a  pound. 

The  effect  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction from  the  Pacific  Slope  upon 
the  national  price  of  butter,  al- 
though much  less  pronounced  than 
upon  the  regional  price,  may  also 
make  itself  felt.  But  such  factors 
as  the  national  conservation  pro- 
gram, improvements  in  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  of  dairy 
herds,  and  future  policy  with  re- 
spect to  international  trade  will 
probably  have  much  more  to  do 
with  the  national  price  than  will 
developments  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Brighter 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  post- 
war outlook  for  the  western  dairy 
farmer  is  not  promising. 

There  is,  however,  a  brighter  side 
to  the  picture.  Improvements  in 
crop  yields,  in  feeding,  breeding, 
management  of  dairy  herds,  and 
the  like  may  result  in  lower  costs  of 
producing  milk.  To  boot,  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  manufac- 
ture, transportation,  and  sale  of 
dairy  products  would  result  in  bet- 
ter prices  to  the  dairy  farmer  for 
his  milk. 
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Opportunities  for  savings  through 
the  development  of  eflBcient  and 
economical  facilities  for  handling 
and  selling  dairy  products  are  par- 
ticularly good  where  new  lands  are 
being  brought  under  cultivation. 
On  the  Columbia  Basin  Project,  it  is 
estimated  that  as  much  as  20  on 
each  pound  of  butter  manufactured 
could  be  saved  and  returned  to  the 
farmer  if  plant  facilities  were  lo- 
cated and  operated  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner.  A  saving  of  this 
amount  would  do  much  to  offset  the 
unfavorable  price  changes  arising 
from  increased  production. 

Chances  are  good  for  increasing 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products 
by  bringing  more  forceably  before 
the  public  the  facts  concerning  their 
high  food  value,  and  also  by  im- 
proving present  products  and  devel- 
oping new  ones. 


One  possible  outlet  for  the  addi- 
tional production  of  butter  from  the 
Pacific  Slope  is  the  Orient.  Inter- 
national trade  after  the  war  may  be 
in  part  on  a  subsidized  basis.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  of  the  surplus  milk 
from  the  Pacific  Slope  area  may 
well  go  to  raise  standards  of  liv- 
ing among  less  privileged  peoples 
abroad. 

The  post-war  problems  of  the 
western  dairy  farmer  loom  rather 
formidably  at  this  time.  But  by 
careful  timing  of  the  development 
of  our  irrigation  projects  and  intel- 
ligent study  of  the  many  problems 
involved,  the  additional  production 
of  dairy  products  can  undoubtedly 
be  absorbed  by  the  consuming  popu- 
lation, and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
raise  the  level  of  living  of  all 
concerned. 


Imagine 

General  Mac  Arthur  s  men  on  Bataan  were  not  defeated.  They 
were  starved  out.  About  all  those  men  had  to  eat  from  early 
February  until  their  surrender  in  April  was  rice  and  mule 
meat.  The  defenders  of  Bataan  had  to  give  up  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  Of  course,  we  had  all  kinds  of  food  to  send  them, 
but  it  was  simply  impossible  to  get  it  there.  That  time  it  was 
a  question  of  shipping,  but  imagine  how  wed  feel  if  some  day 
such  a  battle  would  be  lost  because  the  food  had  not  yet  been 
produced.  Or  imagine  how  wed  feel  if  some  day  the  people 
who  are  fighting  our  battle  in  China  or  Russia  would  have 
to  starve  to  death  because  American  farmers  had  fallen  down 
on  their  job. 

— ^M.  Clifford  Townsend 
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Train  Them  Now 


FOR  SERVICE  LATER! 

By  ERIC  ENGLUND.  Herewith  an  account  of  the  new  Insti- 
tute in  GeO'Economics  and  Politics  to  train  administrators  and 
technicians  for  worI{  in  foreig?2  countries  after  the  war,  and  of 
the  part  one  man  will  play  in  it. 


I  I  "SINCE  we  don't  know 

I  I  what  the  world  w411  be  like 

X^^^P'  after  the  war,  what's  the 
use  of  planning  for  it?" 

Shordy  after  a  skeptic  on  the 
value  of  post-w^ar  planning  asked 
this  question,  I  had  two  visitors — 
one  from  Shungking,  China,  the 
other  representing  Yugoslavia's  gov- 
ernment-in-exile. 

The  Chinese  visitor  was  studying 
rural  organization  on  behalf  of  his 
government,  Vv'ith  a  view  to  improv- 
ing rural  China  after  the  war. 
When  I  expressed  my  admiration 
for  this  evidence  of  confidence  in  the 
future  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
people  in  the  midst  of  a  life  and 
death  struggle,  my  visitor  said,  "Ah, 
but  China  looks  to  the  future." 

The  Yugoslavian,  too,  was  inter- 
ested in  planning  for  a  better  rural 
economy  in  his  country  w^hen  the 
war  is  over  and  his  people  freed 
from  the  heel  of  the  invader. 

Both  instances  stand  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  skeptic's  question.  They 
are  not  isolated  exhibits  of  man's 
faith  in  the  future,  and  of  his  desire 
to  do  something  toward  making  the 
post-war  world  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Every  concrete  step  to  translate 
this  faith  into  practical  action  com- 
mands the  attention  of  all  who  share 


the  faith.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  will  to  act  takes  the  form 
of  definite  programs  of  work,  with- 
out detracting  from  that  task  that 
has  priority  over  all  other  tasks — the 
winning  of  the  w^ar. 

One  such  translation  of  faith  in 
the  future  is  represented  by  a  newly 
created  Department  of  Geography, 
part  of  a  broad  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  announced 
under  the  tentative  tide  of  "Institute 
in  Geo-Economics  and  Politics." 

Its  general  purpose:  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  belief  that  inter- 
national cooperation  through  under- 
standing and  service  will  build  for 
human  improvement,  security,  and 
lasting  peace  when  the  war  is  ended. 

More  specifically,  the  purpose  of 
the  Institute  is  to  train  men  and 
women  for  administrative  and  tech- 
nical positions,  both  governmental 
and  private,  in  foreign  countries 
after  the  war. 

The  Institute  will  include  depart- 
ments in  modern  languages,  political 
science,  economics,  military  tactics, 
psychology,  history,  geography,  and 
international  trade.  Except  in  the 
last  two  departments  named,  exist- 
ing University  departments  will  be 
expanded  to  offer  instruction  in  the 
above    subjects.    It    is  expected 
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that  informal  cooperation  will  be 
arranged  with  several  governmental 
departments,  and  that  students  in 
the  Institute  will  study  some  of  the 
problems  which  these  governmental 
departments  are  facing.  Members 
of  the  faculty  may  hold  such  posi- 
tions as  consultant  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Students  in  the  Institute  will  be 
college  graduates,  but  undergrad- 
uate courses  may  be  offered  by  the 
professors  in  order  to  develop  pros- 
pective graduate  students. 

In  the  Department  of  Geography, 
about  half  the  work  will  be  research, 
the  other  half  teaching.  The  De- 
partment will  include  a  professor 
specializing  in  Latin  America,  an- 
other in  North  America  excluding 
Mexico,  another  in  Europe  exclud- 
ing the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  another  in  East- 
ern and  Southern  Asia,  who  may 
temporarily  include  the  Soviet  Re- 
public in  his  field.  Included  in  this 
Department  also  will  be  a  cartog- 
rapher, one  or  more  research  assist- 
ants, and  a  number  of  student  as- 
sistants. The  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  teach  the  courses  dealing 
with  North  America.  Appoint- 
ments of  professors  to  teach  the 
geography  of  the  other  continents 
have  not  been  announced. 


Head 

After  30  years  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  O.  E. 
Baker  is  leaving  his  present  position 
as  senior  social  scientist  with  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
to  become  head  of  the  Department 
of  Geography  for  the  new  Institute. 

Dr.  Baker  has  a  wide  interna- 
tional reputation  in  the  fields  of 
economic  and  human  geography. 
While  his  departure  from  the  Gov- 
ernment service  is  a  real  loss  to  the 
Bureau  and  the  Department,  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  his  field  of 
work  will  continue  to  grow  in  his 
new  connection.  As  in  all  great 
fields  of  scholarship,  the  growth  of 
the  field  as  a  whole  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  particular  institu- 
tion in  it,  more  to  be  sought  after 
than  the  role  which  any  individual 
or  agency  may  play  in  its  advance- 
ment. 

For  this  reason  and  for  the  added 
reason  that  there  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity for  staff  members  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  Department  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  Dr.  Baker,  his 
new  connection  marks  a  forward 
step  in  the  field  for  which  he  has 
done  so  much  in  the  30  years  of  his 
service  here. 


We  can  no  longer  take  breezily  and  casually  the  fact  of  war. 
Daily  and  hourly  it  has  been  growing  grimmer  and  more 
deadly,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  dare  not  thin\  that, 
of  course,  victory  is  ours;  but  we  must  thin\  that  nothing  else 
than  victory  dare  be  ours.  To  thin\  boldly  is  to  act  boldly, 
and  to  act  boldly  is  to  make  each  e-Qort  count  in  this  war  with 
spiritual  death. 

— James  M.  Landis 
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Books 


Food:  A  Weapon  for  Victory.    Bertram  Fowler,.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.    Boston.    185  pages. 


by  FRANCIS  D.  CRONIN 


THE  JACKET  of  this  book  car- 
ries the  legend  that  it  has  been  pub- 
lished "because  this  is  the  first  book 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  food 
relief  to  starving  nations  after  the 
w^ar;  because  it  argues  that  a  master 
plan  should  be  organized  at  once  by 
the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  this 
relief;  because  it  describes  con- 
cretely what  the  master  plan  should 
be;  and  because  it  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  propaganda  value  of 
announcing  such  a  plan  to  the  oc- 
cupied countries  may  be  a  potent 
weapon  in  winning  this  war." 

Whether  or  not  the  book  does  all 
this,  the  author  has  succeeded  re- 
markably well  in  presenting  a  strong 
case  for  international  planning  now 
for  the  kind  of  a  world  we  should 
like  to  have  w^hen  peace  is  restored. 

His  basing  point:  "We  should  be 
as  ready  for  the  eventuality  of  peace 
within  the  year  as  for  a  long  war." 
In  planning  and  achieving  the  new 
world  order,  he  sees  food  and  the 
need  for  food  as  playing  a  promi- 
nent role,  providing  the  initial  im- 
petus to  the  type  of  world  organiza- 
tion required  to  attain  the  war  aims 
of  the  United  Nations.  To  do  so, 
the  author  concludes  that  a  rather 
complete  break  from  many  of  our 
accustomed  ways  will  be  necessary. 

Bertram  Fowler  is  well  equipped 
to  write  on  this  subject.  Formerly 


on  the  stafi  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  he  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  leading  magazines 
and  has  written  widely  and  lectured 
in  the  social  science  fields.  He  has 
had  two  successful  books  published 
previously:  Consumer  Cooperation 
in  America,  and  The  Lord  Helps 
Those.  But  especially  as  a  student 
and  exponent  of  cooperative  activi- 
ties among  individuals,  Mr.  Fowler 
could  be  depended  upon  to  see  and 
describe  the  great  need  for  coopera- 
tion among  nations  in  the  difficult 
years  ahead. 

To  America  today,  much  of  the 
w^ar-torn  world  is  looking  for  de- 
liverance from  a  scourge.  What 
wdll  happen  when  the  oppressors 
have  been  brought  to  task  and  we 
enter  the  period  of  rehabilitation 
beyond  ?  Will  America  take  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  new  world  order, 
or  will  its  responsibilities  end  with 
military  victory? 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Fowler, 
"The  belief  in  the  policy  of  isola- 
tion has  vanished  upon  the  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  its  impossibility. 
The  Europe  from  which  America 
retreated  at  the  close  of  World  War 
I  has  vanished.  The  issues  evaded 
at  the  close  of  World  War  I  have 
become  sharp,  clear,  and  concise. 
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This  time  there  can  be  no  with- 
drawal. The  responsibility  now 
rests  upon  America  as  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  United 
Nations." 

The  author  draws  a  sharp  indict- 
ment of  the  unplanned  peace  that 
brought  World  War  I  to  a  close. 
The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  he  says, 
ushered  in  an  "age  of  paradoxes." 
An  age  in  which  many  went  hungry 
and  died  of  starvation  while  huge 
surpluses  of  food  piled  up.  An  age 
in  which  America  emerged  a  cred- 
itor nation  but  refused  to  make  it 
possible  for  debtors  to  repay.  An 
age  in  which  we  attempted  to  sell 
to  the  world  but  refused  to  buy. 
An  age  in  which  the  principles  of 
democracy  for  which  we  had  fought 
successfully  were  flagrantly  flouted. 

The  implication  is  plain:  Had 
America  participated  actively  in  an 
international  plan  following  World 
War  I,  much  of  the  economic  and 
social  distress  of  the  past  decade 
would  have  been  obviated. 

As  it  was,  "In  America  we  paid 
for  our  folly  in  terms  of  billions 
spent  on  relief;  of  more  billions  to 
save  our  farm  population  from  com- 
plete bankruptcy."  In  Europe  the 
results  were  even  more  dire,  cul- 
minating in  Fascism,  Hitlerism,  and 
the  present  holocaust. 

Now,  for  the  second  time  within 
a  generation,  America  is  moving 
into  a  position  of  leadership  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  based  as  before 
upon  her  tremendous  capacity  to 
produce  the  materials  and  supplies 
without  which  the  war  could  not  be 
won.  Again  the  opportunity  is  ours 
to  lead  the  way  out  of  chaos.  Bert- 
ram Fowler  is  one  of  the  corps  of 
foresighted  citizens  who  would  be- 
gin doing  something  about  it  now. 


Food  is  becoming  short 
throughout  the  world.  Among  the 
many  countries  facing  famine  today 
are  some  that  were  safe  from  that 
threat  in  the  last  war.  From  now 
on,  food  shortages  will  be  increas- 
ingly acute  to  a  degree  far  beyond 
previous  experiences. 

It  has  been  estimated  elsewhere 
that  125  million  oppressed  Euro- 
peans must  be  freed  from  hunger 
before  there  is  a  chance  for  lasting 
peace.  The  first  requirement  in  a 
rehabilitation  program,  therefore, 
will  be  to  feed  Europe.  The  food 
will  have  to  come  from  the  great 
producing  countries  of  the  United 
Nations. 

As  Mr.  Fowler  sees  it,  "The 
United  Nations  will  not  be  able  to 
speak  of  democracy  and  ideals  to 
empty  bellies." 

TO  FILL  empty  bellies,  huge 
stockpiles  will  be  necessary.  We 
should  be  building  them  now  so  that 
distribution  can  begin  promptly 
when  the  fighting  stops.  But  this 
takes  planning  and  financing.  It 
also  takes  organization. 

"We  must  set  up  an  international 
commission  with  the  full  and  vigor- 
ous support  of  the  United  Nations 
behind  it.  The  commission  must 
be  backed  by  a  huge  international 
financial  pool.  It  must  be  em- 
powered to  buy  up  existing  food 
surpluses  and  convert  what  are  now 
artificial  shortages  into  surpluses 
when  the  cessation  of  hostilities  re- 
leases vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs 
hitherto  used  in  munitions  manu- 
facture. It  must  be  authorized  and 
equipped  to  allocate  shipping  facil- 
ities for  the  transportation  of  food 
from  all  producer  nations  to  Europe 
starting  on  the  day  that  hostilities 
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Resolved 

Our  American  people  are 
utterly  resolved  to  go  on 
until  they  can  strike  the  re- 
lentless blows  that  will  as- 
sure a  complete  victory,  and 
with  it  win  a  new  day  for 
the  lovers  of  freedom,  every- 
where on  this  earth. 

— Henry  A.  Wallace 


cease.  It  must  act  now  with  the 
military  authorities  and  humanitar- 
ian leaders  to  organize  an  army  to 
distribute  this  food  to  all  needy 
countries." 

THIS  is  the  author's  plan,  but  its 
scope  goes  beyond  food.  Medical 
services  will  be  needed  to  stamp  out 
pestilence  and  disease,  and  possible 
disease  areas  should  be  located  in 
advance.  The  major  producers  of 
protective  foods — dairy  and  poultry 
products,  leafy  vegetables,  fruits, 
fishliver  oils — would  be  called  upon 
at  once  to  prepare  stock  piles  of  such 
items,  processing  them  by  canning, 
freezing,  or  dehydration  for  future 
distribution  in  connection  with  the 
food  and  medical  relief  programs. 

From  European  headquarters, 
staffs  of  workers  experienced  in  re- 
lief activities  should  be  prepared  to 
launch  an  action  program  in  relief 
without  loss  of  time.  General  staffs 
in  charge  of  the  various  phases  of 


relief,  and  with  "authority  compa- 
rable to  that  of  Generals  in  charge 
of  various  fronts  during  war  time," 
would  direct  the  efforts.  Hand  in 
glove  with  the  army  of  occupation, 
police  work,  sanitation,  food  prepar- 
ation and  distribution  would  all  be 
closely  coordinated. 

As  famine  conditions  disappear, 
relief  would  merge  into  reconstruc- 
tion, with  the  international  financial 
pool  providing  credits  for  long-range 
activities.  But  in  providing  these 
credits,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  repeat  previous  errors.  They 
cannot  be  used  for  exploitation,  for 
schemes  which  permit  the  few  to 
trade  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
Artificial  shortages  and  trade  restric- 
tions cannot  be  tolerated. 

"THE  credits  issued  for  the  re- 
construction of  Europe  should  be 
for  highly  productive  purposes,  the 
only  type  of  investment  in  which 
any  creditor  nation  should  ever  be 
interested,"  according  to  the  author. 

Expanding  production  and  free 
enterprise  should  open  the  door  to 
a  new  kind  of  world  in  which  there 
would  be  not  a  single  area  of  want. 
With  this  idea,  imperialism  as  we 
have  known  it  in  the  past  is  incom- 
patible. So,  for  that  matter,  are 
many  other  prevalent  notions  on 
political  economy. 

The  book  is  stimulating.  It  pro- 
poses international  lines  of  action 
that  appear  feasible.  Certainly  if 
we  are  not  to  drift  about  hap- 
hazardly after  this  w^ar  with  results 
comparable  to  those  we  achieved  last 
time,  plans  must  be  laid  and  organ- 
izations created  to  prevent  it. 

In  brief,  Bertram  Fowler  has 
made  a  good  case  for  action  now  as 
well  as  later. 
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Ill  Fares  the  Land.    Carey  McWilliams,    Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
Boston.   419  pages. 

by  CONRAD  TAEUBER 


CAREY  McWILLIAMS  has  al- 
ready done  much  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  over  its  lowest 
paid  and  most  neglected  group — mi- 
gratory and  other  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers.  He  paints  the  pic- 
ture against  a  nationwide  back- 
ground in  this  book.  Drawing  upon 
a  large  volume  of  existing  literature, 
he  tells  a  story  that  is  not  likely  to 
become  outdated  soon,  even  though 
the  pressure  of  large  numbers  of  un- 
skilled workers  is  being  temporarily 
relieved  by  wartime  demands  for 
manpower. 

The  lot  of  the  people  who  harvest 
the  crops  of  the  rich  valleys  of  Cal- 
ifornia, the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  working  and  exist- 
ing, has  been  described  before. 
Their  depressed  wages,  sub-standard 
housing,  inadequate  health  and  san- 
itary facilities,  and  unemployment 
during  the  off-season  have  become 
well  known. 

But  these  conditions  are  not 
unique  to  the  highly  specialized 
truck  and  fruit  areas  of  California. 
They  are  found  wherever  special- 
ized agriculture  has  come  to  depend 
upon  a  large  volume  of  unskilled 
labor  for  short  seasons,  primarily  at 
harvest  time.  The  author's  surveys 
of  available  data  take  him  to  the  At- 
lantic Seaboard,  to  the  Wheat  Belt, 
into  Colorado,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Missouri. 

McWilliams  is  not  content  merely 
to  describe  the  plight  of  the  migra- 
tory agricultural  worker;  he  seeks  to 
account  for  it  as  well.  Through  the 
author's  eyes,  the  message  of  the  mi- 
grants is  this:  "A  great  change  is 


taking  place  in  American  agricul- 
ture— the  industrial  revolution  has 
finally  hit  the  farmer." 

BESIDES  describing  the  migrant, 
therefore,  the  book  also  considers  the 
industrialized  farm  and  the  proc- 
esses whereby  it  is  rapidly  trans- 
forming American  agriculture. 

McWilliams  reasons  as  follows:  , 
the  new  industrial  revolution  is  up- 
rooting the  rural  economy,  but  this 
time  it  is  agriculture  itself,  not  in- 
dustry, that  is  being  revolutionized. 
The  agricultural  revolution  involves 
technological  changes,  yet  it  goes 
beyond  that. 

It  also  means  greater  dependence 
upon  the  market,  and  an  increasing 
cleavage  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  strata  in  agriculture.  It 
means  a  growing  differentiation  be- 
tween the  farmer  who  is  oriented  to 
a  market  and  the  other  for  whom 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  but  "sub- 
sistence noncommercial  vegetation." 
And  it  means  a  widening  gap  be- 
tween operation  of  the  land  on  the 
one  hand,  and  control  of  the  land 
and  other  instruments  of  production 
on  the  other  hand. 

These  developments  make  it  ap- 
pear to  the  author  that  the  family- 
sized  farm  is  doomed  and  that  some 
other  development  will  take  its 
place.  Possibly  the  new  form  will 
be  the  industrialized  farm.  Mc- 
Williams sees  in  the  work  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  the 
suggestion  of  a  possible  alternative 
in  the  form,  of  large-scale  cooperative 
farms.  He  also  sees  considerable 
promise     in     the  establishment. 
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through  public  action,  of  some  yard- 
sticks for  production,  processing, 
and  marketing. 

The  author  draws  as  his  conclu- 
sion: "...  until  this  colossus  of  in- 
dustrial dominion,  and  the  processes 
which  created  it  and  the  relation- 
ships upon  which  it  is  predicated, 
are  brought  under  adequate  social 
controls,  then  the  basic  causes  of  dis- 
location in  American  agriculture  will 
not  have  been  corrected." 

AN  ADVERTISEMENT  for  this 
book  describes  it  as  an  angry  book. 
The  description  is  apt.  Anger  is 
one  of  the  emotions  likely  to  be 
aroused  in  the  reader — anger  that 
such  conditions  have  been  allowed 
to  exist  and  to  spread.  The  ques- 
tion that  remains,  however,  is 
whether  or  not  the  author's  interpre- 
tation of  these  conditions — and  the 
projections  which  grow  out  of  this 
interpretation — are  valid.  And  it  is 
here  that  some  caution  appears  to  be 
necessary. 

The  appalling  conditions  de- 
scribed throughout  most  of  the  book 
are  found  chiefly  in  those  parts  of 
agriculture  which  have  least  felt  the 
growth  of  technology.  That  means 
that  there  is  a  basic  contradiction  be- 
tween the  thesis  set  forth  by  this 
book  and  the  fact  that  the  combines  at 
work  in  the  Great  Plains  have  almost 
completely  eliminated  the  employ- 
ment of  harvest  hands.  For  what 
has  happened  in  the  Great  Plains  is 
that  some  labor  has  been  displaced, 
and  an  earlier  group  of  agricultural 
migrants  has  been  forced  to  move 
elsewhere. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  Great  Plains 
area  that  a  complete  history  of  cor- 
poration farms  leads  one  to  question 
the  belief  that  this  form  of  organ- 
ization will  become  predominant. 


Whether  the  development  of  tech- 
aology  has  doomed  the  family-sized 
farm,  or  tended  to  enlarge  its  size, 
cannot  be  settled  in  a  book  review. 
But  all  evidence  is  not  on  one  side. 

MOREOVER,  it  is  an  oversimpli- 
fication of  the  relations  of  population 
growth  in  rural  and  urban  areas  to 
assume  that  the  migration  to  cities 
during  the  twenties  is  evidence  that 
people  were  driven  from  farms. 
Even  during  the  worst  of  the  depres- 
sion years,  most  migrants  were  mov- 
ing from  areas  of  less  opportunity  to 
areas  offering  them  greater  oppor- 
tunity. That  they  should  have  to 
choose  among  alternatives  at  a  low 
level  of  living  is  an  indictment  of  our 
economy  as  it  has  functioned. 

McWilliams  has  raised  some  basic 
issues  that  will  not  disappear  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  Under  the  stress 
of  the  war  and  post-v/ar  periods, 
numerous  decisions  will  be  made 
without  allowing  time  for  discus- 
sion. It  is  all  the  more  important 
that  in  such  times  the  people  who 
make  those  decisions  are  aware  of 
the  basic  trends  and  issues  at  stake 
in  agriculture  today. 

Books  like  this,  therefore,  have  a 
very  real  contribution  to  make  now. 
Unfortunately,  the  book  contains 
many  minor  errors  in  the  text  itself 
and  some  in  its  citations  of  source 
material.  Yet  the  work  will  help 
formulate  the  issues  and  develop 
clearer  definitions  of  the  concepts 
used  in  reaching  decisions  governing 
the  future  of  agriculture.  It  will  do 
so  directly  as  a  result  of  the  author's 
labors.  It  will  also  do  so  indirecdy 
because  there  will  be  much  disagree- 
ment with  the  interpretation  it  pre- 
sents, and  the  clarification  of  posi- 
tions taken  should  also  lead  to  further 
enlightenment. 
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Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Surveys  in  the  Americas,  Results — 
Methods.  Robert  Morse  W oodbury.  Report  presented  by  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  to  the  Eleventh  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference  in  Rio  de  Janiero,  September  7  to  18,  1942.  Montreal. 
64  pages. 

by  CAROLINE  B.  SHERMAN 


CERTAIN  American  countries 
have  now  been  studied  by  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  with  regard 
to  selected  phases  of  nutrition.  The 
results  have  been  so  compiled  that 
they  can  be  compared  with  those 
previously  published  by  the  Office 
for  other  countries,  although  in  this 
report  the  comparisons  are  made 
only  among  these  specified  Ameri- 
can countries. 

Selection  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  adequate  available  data.  Coun- 
tries included  are  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Mexico  in  North  America,  and  Co- 
lombia, Venezuela,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, and  Chile  in  South  America. 
The  variations  between  these  studies 
are  duly  allowed  for,  and  the  limi- 
tations of  the  results  are  outlined. 
In  general,  the  information  with 
regard  to  food  consumption  and  nu- 
trition is  for  wage  earners'  families 
in  urban  areas. 

Comparisons  between  these  coun- 
tries are  made  by  means  of  tables 
and   brief   text.  Transformations 


facilitate  the  work,  but  lack  of 
full  comparability  is  acknowledged. 
Methodologies  occupy  the  second 
half  of  the  report,  with  suggestions 
for  improvement  in  future  studies 
of  this  nature.  The  list  of  sources 
is  long. 

TO  ATTEMPT  to  summarize 
the  comparisons  here  would  be  un- 
wise. A  study  of  the  compact  docu- 
ment itself  will  repay  the  student. 
For  as  Edward  J.  Phelan  makes 
clear  in  his  preface,  the  far-reaching 
depression  in  the  last  decade  and  the 
unprecedented  demands  of  these 
present  years  have  emphasized  be- 
yond all  reasonable  question  the  vital 
part  of  good  nutrition  in  human 
welfare. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  a  thorough  consideration  of  the 
whole  question  of  adequate  nutri- 
tion for  the  various  peoples  of  the 
world  is  essential  to  any  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  post-war  economic  and 
social  reconstruction. 


Rural  America  Today — It's  Schools  and  Community  Life.  George  A, 
Wor\s  and  Simon  0.  Lesser,  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Chicago. 
450  pages. 

by  PAULINE  S.  TAYLOR 

THE  AUTHORS  have  set  them-  problem — rural  education.  The  data 
selves  the  task  of  describing  the  they  use  in  presenting  the  problem 
Nation's  number  one  educational     convincingly  show  that  education  in 
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America  is  a  privilege  of  only  some 
of  the  people.  They  speak  of  a  full 
half  of  the  Nation's  children  as 
being  deprived  of  that  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  which 
should  be  theirs  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  free  Americans. 

The  authors  are  not  content 
merely  to  present  the  problem.  They 
show  what  the  Nation,  the  State,  and 
the  local  community  can  do  to  right 
the  present  situation.  Their  pre- 
sentation is  not  theoretical  but 
rather  down  to  earth,  backed  by 
case  histories  and  reliable  figures. 
They  draw  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources  to  show  how  it  is  possible  to 
solve  the  educational  problem. 

Throughout  the  report,  education 
is  treated  in  the  broadest  possible 
terms.  The  school  is  recognized  as 
an  important  institution,  but  the 
school  is  given  its  proper  setting  in 
the  community.  The  authors  insist 
that  the  school  problem  is  the  com- 
munity's responsibility,  and  they 
keep  ever  in  the  foreground  the 


demographic  and  economic  factors 
showing  this  interrelationship. 

REALISTIC  as  they  are  in  their 
approach,  the  authors  recognize  that 
the  educational  problem  cannot  be 
solved  overnight.  They  speak  of  the 
solution  as  a  process  which  can  be 
worked  out  only  as  people  under- 
stand the  full  significance  of  the 
problem  and  express  a  willingness 
to  do  something  about  it.  They 
look  upon  community  planning  as 
capable  of  solving  the  problem,  but 
only  when  there  is  close  cooperation 
Vvdth  State  and  national  leaders. 

In  the  final  analysis,  they  conclude 
that  rural  people  themselves  must 
assume  primary  responsibility  for 
the  kind  of  civilization  they  want. 

This  book  should  be  a  basic  guide 
for  post-war  thinking  on  problems 
of  education.  It  should  be  on  the 
reading  list  of  all  students,  both 
urban  and  rural,  who  are  interested 
in  a  better  understanding  of  educa- 
tion and  its  place  in  a  functioning 
democracy. 


Small  Doses 

Sidelight  on  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
prominently  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  the  following  yarn: 

The  late  M.  Jules  Gautier,  serving  on  the  committee  as  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  peasants,  contained  himself  for  2  years  while  no 
good  word  was  said  by  the  experts  in  favor  of  wine.  Then  with  flashing 
eyes  and  flowing  beard,  he  rose  to  the  occasion.  Pounding  the  table  tem- 
pestuously, he  fumed:  "Have  the  Anglo-Saxon  scientists  found  no  place 
for  wine  among  the  protective  foods?" 

Sir  Edward  Mellanby,  as  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  contingent, 
came  to  the  rescue.  Soberly,  deliberately,  carefully  enunciating  each  word, 
he  made  the  classic  answer  that  has  since  been  echoed  around  the  earth. 

Said  he:  "Science  regards  wine  as  a  social  anaesthetic,  useful  when  taken 
in  small  doses,  but  otherwise  deleterious." 
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NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND 

{Herewith  the  second  in  a  series  of  letters  being  published  in 
Land  Policy  Review  from  Douglas  Coc\erell,  a  bookbinder  liv- 
ing in  Letchworth,  about  30  miles  from  London,  to  his  brother, 
Theodore  D.  A.  Cocl^erell,  professor  emeritus  of  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  and  research  associate  at  the  University 
of  California  Citrus  Station.) 


During  3  years  of  war,  the  housewives 
of  England  have  had  to  master  by  degrees 
the  ever  increasing  complications  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  rationing  controlling 
the  purchase  of  food  and  clothing. 

Most  food  and  clothing  now  have  both 
a  money  and  coupon  value,  and  people 
have  had  to  learn  to  think  in  these  dual 
terms.  A  housewife  takes  with  her  to 
market  the  ration  books  of  the  household, 
her  purchases  being  limited  by  the  coupons 
available  as  well  as  by  the  money  she  has 
to  spend.  For  instance,  the  meat  ration, 
which  is  altered  from  time  to  time,  now 
consists  of  a  weekly  allowance  of  i  shil- 
ling and  twopence  worth  for  each  ration 
book.  With  a  household  of  five  people, 
this  allows  a  weekly  purchase  of  5  shil- 
lings and  tenpence  worth  of  meat,  which 
will  provide  a  joint  for  the  week  end. 

There  is  not  much  choice^  and  the  house- 
wife has  to  take  what  happens  to  be  in 
stock.  In  addition,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  bacon  is  allowed  for  each  book,  and 
there  are  still  some  meat  products  such  as 
liver,  sausages,  and  sausage  meat  that  are 
not  rationed — although  these  arc  apt  to  be 
in  short  supply.  Prices  are  controlled,  and 
are  not  affected  by  local  scarcity. 

For  butcher's  meat,  butter  and  fats, 
cheese^  eggs,  sugar,  and  some  other  things, 
the  housewife  has  to  register  with  dealers 
she  selects  and  then  cannot  buy  these 
things  at  other  shops. 

The  cheese  ration  is  now  half  a  pound 
a  week  for  each  ration  book,  but  declared 


vegetarians  can  get  an  extra  half  pound  in 
lieu  of  meat.  Two  ounces  of  butter,  4 
ounces  of  margarine  and  2  ounces  of  cook- 
ing fats  (generally  lard)  is  the  weekly 
allowance  for  each  person.  If  butter  and 
margarine  are  beaten  up  together  in  a 
little  warm  milk,  the  resulting  product  is 
very  like  butter  in  texture  and  taste. 

Fish  is  unrationed,  but  the  price  is  con- 
trolled. It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  shortage  of  fish,  considering  that 
a  large  proportion  of  trawlers  are  serving 
with  the  navy  and  the  greatly  increased 
danger  to  the  remaining  fishing  boats  due 
to  enemy  action. 

The  supply  of  fresh  eggs  is  limited,  and 
adults  are  only  getting  about  i  egg  a  fort- 
night, with  a  tin  of  12  dried  eggs  every  2 
months.  Children  get  more.  A  good 
many  people  keep  a  few  fowls,  and  they 
can  get  a  small  allowance  of  poultry  food 
in  place  of  their  egg  ration. 

The  weekly  allowance  of  sugar  is  half 
a  pound  a  person,  but  during  the  summer 
there  were  extra  allowances  totalling  i 
pound  a  book  intended  to  encourage  do- 
mestic jam  making.  The  jam  ration  is  i 
pound  a  month,  and  for  2  summer  months 
this  could  be  taken  in  sugar.  There  has 
been  much  domestic  activity  in  bottling 
fruit  for  winter  use,  and  although  the  nor- 
mal production  of  wide-mouthed  bottles 
has  been  increased  from  i  to  8  million 
this  year,  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  bottles 
in  some  places. 

We  each  get  2  ounces  of  tea  a  week,  and 
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this  for  a  fair  sized  household  is  enough, 
although  people  living  alone  find  it  too 
litde.  There  are  very  few  oranges,  but 
other  fruit  juices  provided  for  babies  seem 
to  be  sadsfactory  substitutes.  Vegetables 
and  fruit  are  not  rationed,  but  prices  are 
controlled. 

Supplies  of  milk  vary  from  dme  to  time. 
Nursing  mothers  and  small  children  can 
get  a  pint  a  day,  and  have  the  first  call  on 
supplies.  Adults  are  supposed  to  get  at 
least  3  pints  a  week  if  available,  but  when 
there  is  a  surplus,  more  than  this  is  dis- 
tributed. Evaporated  milk  can  be  had  if 
"points"  are  surrendered,  and  last  winter 
there  was  a  good  supply  of  dried  skim 
milk  in  powder  form.  With  practice  and 
ingenuity,  you  can  get  quite  good  results 
with  both  dried  eggs  and  dried  milk;  even 
omelettes  can  be  made  fairly  successfully 
from  dried  eggs. 

Each  ration  book  contains  sheets  of 
"points"  ration  tickets.  These  vary  in 
value  from  time  to  time  because  the  author- 
ities alter  the  points  value  of  anything  the 
use  of  which  they  want  to  encourage  or 
discourage,  the  points  acting  much  as  vary- 
ing prices  act  in  a  free  market.  Points 
ration  coupons  can  be  used  at  any  shop, 
and  control  the  purchase  of  such  things 
as  tinned  foods,  cereals,  biscuits,  and  dried 
fruits.  There  are  special  coupons  for 
sweets,  the  allowance  varying  from  2  to 
4  ounces  a  week  for  each  person. 

Soap  is  rationed,  but  enough  is  allowed 
for  careful  domestic  use  even  though  more 
washing  has  to  be  done  at  home  than 
before  the  war  because  the  laundries  are 
very  short  of  staff. 

Clothing  of  all  kinds  except  hats  is 
stricdy  radoned,  and  all  garments  have  cou- 
pon values  assigned  to  them.  Children  get 
a  rather  more  liberal  allowance  than  adults. 
Some  special  clothing  for  work  such  as 
boiler-suits  is  either  unrationcd  or  given  a 
low  coupon  value. 

Household  fuel,  coal,  coke,  gas,  electric- 
ity, and  oil  is  in  practice  rationed  on  a 


semivoluntary  basis.  Each  house  is  given  a 
"fuel  target"  based  on  the  number  of  rooms 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  In  our 
house,  this  calls  for  a  reduction  of  about 
one  third  of  our  normal  consumption.  To 
achieve  this  is  going  to  be  difficult  and  will 
entail  some  discomfort  in  the  winter,  but 
we  hope  to  manage  it.  Most  of  our  neigh- 
bours are  asked  to  make  even  greater  econ- 
omies. Should  the  "voluntary"  scheme  fail, 
strict  rationing  will  be  enforced. 

There  is  no  petrol  for  private  cars,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  tires  of  cars  laid  up 
may  be  requisitioned  as  the  rubber  shortage 
is  acute.  Petrol  for  business  is  also  re- 
stricted, and  most  purchases  have  to  be 
carried  home  from  the  shops.  Bread  may 
only  be  delivered  twice  a  week,  and  there 
is  a  pooling  arrangement  for  milk  delivery. 

The  shortage  of  so  many  things  in  the 
shops  is  to  be  partially  met  by  making  large 
quantities  of  "utility"  clothing,  crockery, 
and  furniture  to  standard  designs  that  aim 
at  saving  time  and  materials.  For  instance, 
no  turn-ups  are  allowed  on  mcn*s  trousers; 
men's  socks  are  to  be  6  inches  shorter;  and 
women  are  not  allowed  high  heels!  A 
good  deal  of  trouble  has  been  taken  about 
the  design  of  these  "utility"  goods  so  that 
they  may  come  in  reasonable  variety,  be 
pleasant  in  appearance,  and  serve  well. 

Control  of  the  retailer  is  gotten  by  reg- 
ulating his  supplies  either  by  the  number  of 
ration  books  he  has  registered  with  him 
or  by  the  coupons  he  returns.  Shops  can 
open  coupon  accounts  at  the  banks  and 
send  coupon  cheques  to  their  wholesalers 
to  authorize  supplies  being  sent  to  them. 
As  the  Government  is  the  only  importer  of 
food,  prices  can  be  fixed  for  overseas  sup- 
plies, and  the  prices  of  home-grown  food 
are  in  many  cases  controlled  by  a  system 
of  farming  subsidies. 

In  spite  of  the  added  complications  to 
life  caused  by  rationing  and  the  many  other 
irksome  regulations,  we  go  on  fairly  cheer- 
fully and  probably  fewer  people  arc  under- 
fed now  than  before  the  war. 
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The  four  freedoms  of  common  humanity  are  as  much  elements 
of  mans  needs  as  air  and  sunlight,  bread  and  salt.  Deprive  him 
of  all  these  freedoms  and  he  dies — deprive  him  of  a  part  of  them 
and  a  part  of  him  withers.  Give  them  to  him  in  full  and 
abundant  measure  and  he  will  cross  the  threshold  of  a  new  age, 
the  greatest  age  of  man. 

— Franklin  D.  Rck>sevelt 
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LEGISLATION 
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NEGROES 

Daniel,  Constance  E.  H.,  12  Million  Black  Voices  by  Eichard  Wright, 
February. 

NUTRITION 

Boudreau,  Frank  G.,  Health,  Nutrition  and  Living  Standards,  TFi>i#e?\ 
PHILOSOPHY 

Colvin,  Esther  Marie,  As  I  See  It.    Observations  of  a  Civil  Servant  by 
Warner  W.  Stockberger,  January. 

PIONEERING 
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PLANNING 
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POLITICS 
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Elliott,  F.  F.,  American  Agriculture  When  the  War  Ends,  Winter. 
Haggerty,  John  J.,  The  Planning  Approach  to  Post- War  Problems,  March. 
Landstrom,  Karl  S.,  Post-War  Agriculture  in  the  High  Plains,  April. 
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Wing,  DeWitt  C,  John  S.  Wright:   Prophet  of  the  Prairies  by  Lloyd 
Lewis,  June. 

PRIORITIES 

Hole  Erling,  Farm  Machinery  :  I  Priorities  of  Materials,  February. 
PRODUCTION 

Ellickson,  John  C,  and  Brewster,  John  M.   Manpower  and  the  American 

Farm  Plant,  May. 
Johnson,  Neil  W.,  Guiding  Agricultural  War  Production,  June. 
Meyers,  A.  M.,  Jr.,  Production  Goals  and  Good  Land  Use,  Jtme. 
Schickele,  Rainer,  Release  the  Brakes  on  Farm  Production,  February. 
Slagsvold,  Peter  L.,  Irrigation  and  Food  Production,  May. 
Sweet,  Frederick  B.,  Production  Now !  To  Win  the  War,  April. 
Vogel,  Harold  A.,  Production,  Yes  But  Consumption  Too,  Winter. 
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RACE  RELATIONSHIPS 
Daniel,  Constance  E.  H.,  12  Million  Black  Voices  by  Richard  Wright, 
F€l)ruary, 

RECLAMATION 

Page,  John  C,  The  Final  Frontier  and  What  It  Means,  January. 

REHABILITATION 

Peterson,  George  R.,  Patterns  for  Lending,  March. 

RURAL  EDUCATION 

Taylor,  Pauline  S.,  Rural  America  Today — Its  Schools  and  Community 
Life  by  George  A.  Works  and  Simon  O.  Lesser,  Winter. 

RURAL  LIFE 

Ensniinger,  Douglas,  Rural  Community  Mobilization  in  the  War  Effort, 
April. 

RURAL  RESETTLEMENT 
Eaton,  Joseph  W.,  Rural  Resettlement:  Its  Past  and  Future,  Winter. 

SCHOOLS 

Herbison,  H.  W.,  Planning  in  Schools,  March. 
Rawlings,  W.  E.,  Now  They  Ride  To  School,  March. 

SCIENCE 

Chew.  Arthur  P.,  Of  the  Nature  of  Science  and  Politics,  Mareh. 

Zon,  Raphael,  The  Vast  Gulf  Between  Democracy  and  Tyranny,  May. 

SOCIAL  UNDERSTANDING 

Nelson,  Lowry,  Wanted :  Social  Understanding,  May. 

SOYBEANS 

Sherman.  Caroline  B.,  Soybeans — Gold  from  the  Soil  by  Edward  Jerome 
Dies,  May. 

TENURE  STATUS 

Schickele,  Rainer,  Release  the  Brakes  on  Farm  Production,  February. 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 
Englund,  Eric,  Train  Them  Now  for  Service  Later !  Winter. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Rawlings,  W.  E.,  Now  They  Ride  to  School,  March. 

WAGE  RATES 

Black,  John  D.,  The  Farmer's  Interest  in  Wages  and  Earnings,  June. 
Holcomb,  Ernest  J.,  Wartime  Wage  Rates,  May. 
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WAR  AND  AGRICULTURE 
Allin,  Bushrod  W.,  Agricultural  Planning  Gears  for  the  War,  March. 
Barton,  Glen  T.,  Rural  Manpower  and  Total  War,  Fehruary, 
Bernhard,  C.  H.,  Farm  Machinery:  II  The  Repair  Program,  Fehruary. 
A  Committee,  A  Local  War  Program  on  Agricultural  Labor,  April. 
Cooper,  Martin  R.,  How  Many  Workers  Do  We  Need?  Fall. 
Davis,  Emily  C,  We  Americans  Are  Pioneering  Once  More,  March. 
Ensminger,  Douglas,  Rural  Community  Mobilization  in  the  War  Effort, 
April. 

Fowler,  Henry  H.,  Agricultural  Labor — ^A  Challenge  to  Democracy,  FaU. 
Fuller,  Varden,  A  Year  on  the  Farm  Labor  Front,  Fall. 
Ham,  William  T.,  To  Fix  or  Not  to  Fix  Farm  Wage  Rates,  Fall. 
Hendrickson,  Roy  F.,  When  You  Buy  $3,000,000  Worth  of  Food  a  Day, 
May. 

Holcomb,  Ernest  J.,  Wartime  Wage  Rates.  May. 

Johnson,  Neil  W.,  Guiding  Agricultural  War  Production,  June. 

Kifer,  Russell  S.,  When  a  Farmer  Plans  for  the  War,  January. 

Lamb,  Robert  K.,  We  Can  Balance  Supply  and  Demand,  Fall. 

McDougall,  Frank  L.,  Food  As  A  Weapon  of  Reconstruction,  Winter. 

Rogers,  William  J.,  and  Holmaas,  Arthur  J.,  The  Labor  Exchange  Func- 
tion in  Agriculture,  Fall. 

Rush,  Donald  R.  and  Aylesworth,  P.  F.,  War  and  the  Low-Income 
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Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Soybeans — Gold  from  the  Soil  by  Edward  Jerome 
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Silvermaster,  N.  Gregory,  Camps  on  Wheels  for  Migratory  Workers,  Fall, 
Smith,  Leroy  K.,  Crop  Insurance  Helps  Fight  the  War,  April. 
Smith,  Raymond  C,  Farm  Labor  Policies  To  Help  Us  Win,  Fall. 
Sweet,  Frederick  B.,  Production  Now !  To  Win  the  War,  April. 
Wallace,  Fred  S.,  Farm  Manpower  and  Production,  Fall. 

WASHINGTON  (STATE) 

Landerholm,  Edwin  F.,  Apples  Didn't  Keep  the  Doctor  Away,  Fehruary. 
WEST 

Carmody,  Catherine  C,  Mustangs  and  Cow  Horses  edited  by  J.  Frank 

Dobie,  Mody  C,  Boatright  and  Harry  H.  Ransom,  May. 
Clawson,  Marion,  What's  In  Store  For  the  Western  Third?  June. 
Guthrie,  John  A.,  What's  Ahead  for  Western  Dairymen?  Winter. 

AUTHORS 
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Dobie,  Mody  C.  Boatright,  and  Harry  H.  Ransom,  May. 
Chew,  Arthur  P.,  Of  the  Nature  of  Science  and  Politics,  March. 
Clarenbach,  Fred  A.,  Putting  Order  into  Drainage  Programs,  Fehruary. 
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Cockerell,  Douglas,  Notes  from  England,  Falh  Winter. 
Coleman,  William  J.,  Arkansas'  Model  Land  Policy  Act,  January. 
Colvin,  Esther  Marie,  As  I  See  It.    Observations  of  a  Civil  Servant  by 

Warner  W.  Stockberger,  January. 
A  Committee:  Earl  Bell,  F.  A.  Wells,  Clifford  Davis,  Clay  Cochran,  and 

Dan  Boyd,  A  Local  War  Program  on  Agricultural  Labor,  April. 
Cook,  Robert  C,  The  Prime  of  Life  by  Gove  Hambidge,  Maij. 
Cooper,  Martin  R.,  How  Many  Workers  Do  We  Need?  Fall 
Corson,  John  J.,  Bringing  the  Workers  and  the  Jobs  Together,  May. 
Cronin,  Francis  D.,  Food :  A  Weapon  for  Victory  by  Bertram  Fowler, 

Winter. 

Daniel,  Constance  E.  H.,  12  Million  Black  Voices  by  Richard  Wright, 
February. 

Davis,  Emily  C,  We  Americans  Are  Pioneering  Once  More,  March. 
Dunston,  Edith  D.,  Toward  Farm  Security  by  Joseph  Gaer,  March. 
Dykhuizen,  George,  Do  We  Want  Cooperation — or  Competition?  June. 
Eaton,  Joseph  W.,  Rural  Resettlement:  Its  Past  and  Future,  Winter. 
Edwards,  Everett  E.,  History  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 

1917-1919  by  William  Clinton  Mullendore,  June. 
Edwards,  Everett  E.,  Compiling  History  As  We  Live  It,  Winter. 
Ellickson,  John  C,  Mani)ower  and  the  American  Farm  Plant,  May. 
Elliott,  F.  F.,  American  Agriculture  When  the  War  Ends,  Winter. 
Englund,  Eric,  Train  Them  Now  for  Service  Later !  Winter. 
Ensminger,  Douglas,  Rural  Community  Mobilization  in  the  War  Effort,  April, 
Fowler,  Henry  H.,  Agricultural  Labor — ^A  Challenge  to  Democracy,  Fall. 
Fuller,  Varden,  A  Year  on  the  Farm  Labor  Front,  Fall. 
Guthrie,  John  A.,  What's  Ahead  for  Western  Dairymen?  Winter. 
Haggerty,  John  J.,  The  Planning  Approach  to  Post- War  Problems,  March. 
Ham,  William  T.,  To  Fix  or  Not  to  Fix  Farm  Wage  Rates,  FaJl. 
Hammer,  Philip  G.,  Wasted  Manpower  in  Agriculture,  April. 
Hedges,  Harold,  Marketing  Cooperatives  by  Donald  F.  Blankertz,  January. 
Hendrickson,  Roy  F.,  When  You  Buy  $3,000,000  Worth  of  Food  a  Day,  May. 
Herbison,  H.  W.,  Planning  in  Schools,  March. 
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Hochbaum,  H.  W.,  Gardens,  Yes,  but  With  Discretioiij  February. 

Hoffman,  Charles  S.,  Do  You  Mean  Family  Type  Farm?  Jun^, 

Holcomb,  Ernest  J.,  Wartime  Wage  Rates,  May. 

Hole,  Erling,  Farm  Machinery :  I  Priorities  of  Materials,  February. 

Holmaas,  Arthur  J.,  The  Labor  Exchange  Function  in  Agriculture,  Falh 

Howe,  Charles  B.,  Checking  the  Limited  Grazing  Practice,  Jmiuary. 

Hurlburt,  Virgil  L.,  The  History  of  Land  Use  in  the  Harvard  Forest  by 

Hugh  M.  Raup  and  Reynold  E.  Carlson,  June, 
Isaac,  Gerhard  J.,  Paying  For  Defense  by  Albert  Gailord  Hart  and  Edward 

D.  Allen,  February. 
Jebens,  Arthur  B.,  1942  Farm  Legislation,  March. 
Jebens,  Arthur  B.,  State  Agricultural  Legislation,  1942,  April. 
Jebens,  Arthur  B.,  State  Legislation  for  War  and  Farming,  May. 
Jebens,  Arthur  B.,  State  Agricultural  Legislation  1942,  June. 
Johnson,  Neil  W.,  Guilding  Agricultural  War  Production,  June. 
Kifer,  Russell  S.,  W^hen  a  Farmer  Plans  for  the  War,  January. 
Lamb,  Robert  K.,  We  Can  Balance  Supply  and  Demand,  Fall. 
Landerholm,  Edwin  F.,  Apples  Didn't  Keep  the  Doctor  Away,  FeWunry. 
Landstrom,  Karl  S.,  Post-War  Agriculture  in  the  High  Plains,  April, 
McDougall,  Frank  L.,  Food  As  a  Weapon  of  Reconstruction,  Winter, 
MacFarlane,  David  L.,  Limits  of  Economic  Research  in  Planning,  April, 
Meyers,  A.  M.,  Jr.,  Production  Goals  and  Good  Land  Use,  June, 
Mulliken,  Otis  E.,  Employer's  Associations  and  Collective  Bargaining  in 

California :  Part  III,  The  Disadvantaged  Status  of  Unorganized  Labor  in 

California's  Industrialized  Agriculture,  Fall. 
Murray,  Gordon  M.,  Changes  in  the  Plains,  April. 
Nelson,  Lowry,  Wanted:  Social  Understanding,  May, 
Page,  John  C,  The  Final  Frontier  and  What  It  Means,  Januury. 
Peterson,  George  R.,  Patterns  for  Lending,  March. 
Rasmussen,  Wayne  D.,  Latin  Americana,  1941,  March. 
Rawlings,  W.  E.,  Now  They  Ride  To  School,  March. 

Rogers,  William  J.,  The  Labor  Exchange  Function  in  Agriculture,  Fall. 

Roosevelt,  Eleanor,  Let  Us  Have  Faith  in  Democracy,  January. 

Ross,  Arthur  M.,  Backgrounds  of  the  War  Farm  Labor  Problem,  Fall, 

Rush,  Donald  R.,  War  and  the  Low-Income  Farmer,  January. 

Sasuly,  Richard,  America's  Own  Refugees.  Our  4.000,000  Homeless  Mi- 
grants by  Henry  Hill  Collins,  Jr.,  March. 

Schickele,  Rainer,  Release  the  Brakes  on  Farm  Production,  February, 

SchiU,  Ruth  H.,  Good  Emergency  Houses,  Not  Ghost  Towns,  February, 

Sears,  Paul  B.,  Climate  and  Man.  1941  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  Gove 
Hambidge,  Editor.    Marion  J.  Drown,  Assistant  Editor,  March. 

Shapiro,  Arthur  O.,  Imperfect  Competition  Within  Agricultural  Industries 
by  William  H.  Nicholls,  April. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  National  Conference  on  Planning,  1941  by  American 
Society  of  Planning  OflBcials,  January. 
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Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Soybeans — Gold  from  the  Soil  by  Edward  J.  Dies, 
May. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Surveys  in  the 
Americas,  Results — Methods  by  Robert  Morse  Woodbury,  Winter, 

Silvermaster,  N.  Gregory,  Camps  on  Wheels  for  Migratory  Workers,  Fall, 

Slagsvold,  Peter  L.,  Irrigation  and  Food  Production,  May. 

Smith,  Leroy  K.,  Crop  Insurance  Helps  Fight  the  War,  April, 

Smith,  Raymond  C,  Farm  Labor  Policies  To  Help  Us  Win,  Fall. 

Stefferud,  A.  D.,  Old  McDonald  Had  a  Farm  by  Angus  McDonald,  June. 

Sweet,  Frederick  B.,  Production  Now !  To  Win  the  War,  April. 

Taeuber,  Conrad,  111  Fares  the  Land  by  Carey  McWilliams,  Winter. 

Taylor,  Paul  S.,  Nonstatistical  Notes  from  the  Field,  January. 

Taylor,  Pauline  S.,  Rural  America  Today — Its  Schools  and  Community  Life 
by  George  A.  Works  and  Simon  O.  Lesser,  Winter. 

Thomson,  George  H.,  The  25th  Anniversary  of  Federal  Land  Banks,  March. 

Vogel,  Harold  A,,  Production,  Yes  But  Consumption  Too,  Winter. 

Wallace,  Fred  S.,  Farm  Manpower  and  Production,  Fall. 

Wing,  DeWitt  C,  John  S.  Wright :  Prophet  of  the  Prairies  by  Lloyd  Lewis, 
June. 

Youngman,  Wilbur  H.,  Bible  Plants  for  American  Gardens  by  Eleanor  A. 
King,  April. 

Zon,  Raphael,  The  Vast  Gulf  Between  Democracy  and  Tyranny,  May. 
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